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SECTION XXIL 


ACCOUNT OF THE SHAMSIAH MALIKS IN HIND. 

[Our author — after laying much stress on the necessity of 
showing due gratitude to benefactors for favours and bene- 
fits conferred by them, which necessity is clear to every 
well ordered mind, and which the most wise and pious men 
have inculcated and enjoined, for, as philosophers have 
said: ‘They who have no gratitude for man have no 
gratitude for God,’ — therefore returns his grateful thanks, 
as in duty bound — in highly-coloured terms — to the 
august Sultan of the Sultans of Islam, Shams-ud-Dunya 
wa ud-Din, I-yal-timi^, and to those sovereigns, his 
children [and grandchildren], who have placed the foot of 
dignity on the throne of empire, for their manifold dona- 
tions and benefactions, and also to those Maliks and Khans, 
the servants of that dynasty, who have attained to the hall 
of their sovereignty — the arena of dominion — for their 
kindnesses and favours towards himself, his children, his 
dependents, and his followers, from the year 625 H., up to 
this present time which is the year 658 II., and which bene- 
fits and favours, day by day, and hour by hour, have been 
increasing and augmenting by the granting of offices and 
dignities, by gifts and benefactions, the enumeration of 
which cannot be contained within the limits of this abbre- 
viated work, “ I have now,” he says, “ reached the point 
of my design and hero I must render what he says, as 
nearly as possible, in his own words.] 

Since Almighty God of His favour prolonged the reign 
of the Sultans of the I-yal-timishi dynasty, and raised on 
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high the standards of jurisdiction of Ills servants in the 
decree of duration, this frail one, in repayment of some of 
those many debts of gratitude, desired that he should 
thread upon the thread of description, and string on the 
string of writing, an account of those Maliks and Khans, 
the servants of that Court which is the asylum of the uni- 
verse. more particularly the mention of the successive 
benefits, and increasing generosity of that Khakan-i- 
Mu’azzam‘, Shahr-yar-i-’Adil wa Akrani, Khusrau-i-Hani 
Adam, Baha-iil-Hakk wa ud-Din, Mughis-uUMuluk-i-IsIam 
wa ul-Muslimin, Zil-l-ullah fi ul-'Alamin, 'Uzd-ud-Datilah 
wa us - Sultanat, Yamin - ul - Mamlakat, Kutb - ul * Ma’ali, 
Rukn-ul-*Ala, Ulugh Kutlugh-i-A'zam. Ulucut K_j1AN-I- 
JBalUAN-US- SultanT ^ Abi-Salatin, Zafbir-i- Amtr-ul- 
Muminin [The Great King, the Most Just and Most Ge- 
nerous Prince, the Khusrau of the race of Adam, the 
precious of God and of the Faith, the auxiliary of the 
Maliks of Islam and of Musalmans, the shadow of 
the Almighty upon the worlds, the pole-star of grandeur, 
the sublime prop, the arm of the kingdom and empire, 

* It muht not be supposed that these are his actiwl titles: the fjreater part of 
them arc conferred on /thn by onr author out of gratitude for it^vours received ; 
neither do these title's ])ro\e that Ulugh Khan -i- Hal ban %vas Sultan of I)ihli 
when these words were penned. The contiary i', j)r<)ved over and o^er again 
in the following page>i. As to the word Kh akan. which signifies a king or 
cnipcioi [particularly the lulcrs of Iran and Chin], being applied to a great 
noble, without his being a sovereign pi nice, I have myself seen it applied to 
a petty Afghan of Multan, who had been a seivant of the late Diwan Mulraj 
on the liberal salary of 15 rupTs monthly. Our author has also styled Ulugh 
Kh'an the father of kings, although he could not tell whether either of Halban’s 
sons would succeed their father, who was not king in 658 u., when he finished 
this History. Moreover, had Ulugh Khan been Sultan of Dihli at this time, 
he would not have been styled “ the right aim of the stale,” &c. See next page, 
and note *. 

3 In his titles given farther fiii, as here, he is styled “ Khakrui-i-Mii’-a^jam,” 
in the same line being called “the Sultan^ Ills brother also is styled 

“ UlugJj Kullugh’’ by oni author after the '^amc fashion. 

Tt will also be noticed that, with some of these titles, our author uses the 
Arabic article J’ but with otlieis no J is gi\eii. an<l, actually^ although no 
t zd fats zxa written, he means them to be Used, ulhciwisc the names and titles 
would be unintelligibie nonsense. I bU])pose honever, after the fashion of 
“ ririujang,'* “Khan/aniAn,” “Khan Klibutn, ’Mi. Hi.i'CIImann will con- 
sider this loo “a dangerous iniiova* I'ni,” hut I picfcr to read them accord- 
ing to the Iiaiii fashion, wlm h by the l>)e, Mr. Hlochmann is sometimes 
guilty of- .1% “ Kir^lam-i-ZairA'i,’ Khan-i ’Alain,” “ Khaii-i-Kalan,*’ &e. 
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the right hand of the state, the most great Ulugii Kutlugh, 
Uluc^ Khan-i>Bali{AN of the [time of the] I-yal-timislii 
dynasty, the father of Sultans, the Supporter of the 
Lord of the Faithful] — May the Almighty exalt his 
Helper and double his power ! — for, since the pen of the 
orbit of existence on the pages of the dawn of empire de- 
lineated the tracery of prosperity and the figure of dominion, 
it hath not depicted a countenance of felicity more charm- 
ing than the aspect of his power ; and the exalting hand 
of time, a standard more sublime than his precious and 
superb banner, hath never raised. The Court of no sove- 
reign of the universe, either in the east or the west, who 
hath placed the foot on the throne of dominion, hath had a 
servant more sagacious, and no ear hath heard a tale of the 
might of dominion more brilliant than the narration of his 
rule, for verily his equitable age appears like the succession 
of *Umr, his benevolence tells of the liberality of Hatim, his 
sword reminds [one] of the force of Rustam's blow, and his 
arrow the penetration of the arm of A rash May God 
crown his banner with victory: make strong his nobles and 
chiefs : and annihilate his foes! 

In the way of repayment therefore of debts [of gratitude] 
due to those renowned Maliks, and more particularly for 
the' mention of the rule of that powerful prince [Ulugh 
Khan], this Tabakah has been written after the manner 
of a miscellany, in order that scrutinizers, when they look 
into these pages, may, according to the benediction for 
those departed and the invocation for the preservation of 
those remaining, have the character of every one of them 
clearly defined upon the page of the mind. In the arrange- 
ment also of this Tabakah, some Maliks were earlier, in 
time, than they appear here, and some have been mentioned 
later, arising from the period that the author arrived at this 
Court \ May the Most High God preserve the Sultan of 
Sultans and ^ the Ulugh-i-A’zam, Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’az^am, 

> One of the old Persian heroes— the famous archer — who is also men- 
tioned in the Shah-Namah. 

* Several are not mentioned at all, the reason of which docs not appear. 

* This proves what I have already alluded 10 at 720. Om author would 

scarcely have invoked blessings upon Ulugh Khan, as “a great monarch,*’ 
while Nasir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud was alive, and piaycd for in the same 

sentence. His manumission is never noticed. 
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in the hall of existence to the utmost limits of possibility. 
Amtn‘l 


I, tAj-ud-dIn, SANJAR-I-GAJZ-LAK khan 7. 

The arrival of the author [of this history] at the Court 
— the asylum of the world — of the beneficent king of kings 
[I-yal-timish] took place on Wednesday, the ist of the 
month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 625 H,, before [the walls of] the 
preserved city of Ochchah, at the period when the Shamsl 
forces had marched from the capital city of Dihli for the 
purpose of taking possession of the kingdom of Sind, and 
had turned their faces towards that country. Fifteen days 
prior to this, the victorious troops of that monarch, com- 
prising the force under Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz- 
lak l^a n — The Almighty’s mercy be upon him! — had 
arrived before Ochchah ; and the first personage among the 
Maliks of that Court who was seen by the author was 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Kh an. 

When, on Wednesday, the 16th of the month of Safar, 
the author proceeded from the city of O chch ah. and 
reached the camp of the victorious [forces], that Malik of 
good disposition treated him with reverence, and rose from 
his tnasnad, and went through the ceremonial of receiving 
him, and came to meet him, and seated the author in his 
own place, and put a rosy apple* into his hand, and 

• To translate that portion of our author’s work referring to the kings of 
Dibit, without translating this Section, which throws much light on the 
previous ones, would be much like the play of Hamlet with the Prince of 
Denmark left out. 

7 He is also called Gazdak Kha n. 

• Literally “apple of ruby.” Apples grow in Upper Sind, but they are 
small. The description of apple here referretl to, was probably such as 
the traders, up to this day, bring clown from alK>ve the Passes. It is usual to 
carry an apple in the hand for its giateful perfume. I have witnessed this 
constantly, and, probably, the custom is not new. 

The printed text, which has lately become of considerable authority, because 
its statements, in its very defective .state, happen to coincide with some errors 
and erioneous statements made on the faith of translations from Firishtah, has, 
contrary to all AISS. copies collated, the words J«1 ca— ti — i. c. twenty 
—instead of ix-*- If these word.s — set> /aV — are translated with- 
out that “dangerous innovation,” the kasrah of description — '»;-i^they 
mean “apple ruby” — which is nonsense of course, but, with the necessary “ in- 
novation,” would be seb-t^laU — an apple of ruby, that is an aj‘ple led as a ruby. 
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observed : ** Take this Maulana, that it may be a good 
omen.” I found Malik Taj -ud- Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Kha n, a Malik of sufficiently formidable aspect, his form of 
magnitude, and his piety pure, and with a numerous suite, 
and followers countless. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that the 
august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Kh an, during tlie reign of the late Sultan^ 
^jk!utb-ud-Din, I-bak, from the Kh waiah. ’All, the Ba.sta- 
badi [of Bastabad *] , when he held the government of the 
fief of Baran, and gave him to his eldest son, the late 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Dln, Mahmud Shah, and in the hall of 
felicity, along with him, was he nurtured and brought up. 
After some time, when the Sultan perceived signs of merit 
upon his forehead, he removed him from attendance on 
Malik Na$ir-ud-Dln, Mahmud Shah, and took him into 
his own immediate service, and gave him the office of 
Ch ashni-gir [Comptroller of the [royal] Kitchen]. After 
serving [in this office] for some time, he became Amir-i- 
Akhur [Lord or Head of the Stables]. Subsequently, in 
the year in which the Sultan proceeded towards Multan, 
namely, in 625 H., the territory of Wanj-rut ' of Multan 
was made over to him. When the Sultan returned from 
thence, he conferred upon Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i- 
Gajz-lak Khan, the fief of Kuhram. After some time, the 
preserved city of Tabarhindah was given to him, and, in 
that year, the author reached the Court. 

The Sultan had despatched him [Gajz-lak Kh an] in ad- 
vance, at the head of a force, in concert with Malik 'Izz-ud- 

These words might, certainly, be translated *‘a ruby like an apple in shape,” 
but I think this very unlikely for the reasons above stated ; and a ruby of that 
size would be a very costly present, and not to be carried about in one’s hand. 

® Or might be, Bust-abad. The name is doubtful. 

* This place, in most of the copies of the text is written for 

— Lanj-rut for Banj-rut, and also — Ganj-rut, but Wanj-rut is a well- 

known place, giving name to a parganak. At present there is a tolerably 
strong fort there, and it is now contained in the Bahawal-pur state. At the period 
Gajz-lak Kh an held it, it was in the Multan province, the river Blah then 
flowed in its old bed. Between Wanj-rut and Multan no river then existed, 
whilst the Lost River — the llakya and its feeders, now the Sutlaj or Ghara, 
separated it from Bikanir. In Persian vrords s-* is sometimes used for j but in 
Sanskrit words, or words derived from that language, is often substituted 
for W and vice versa. The printed text, which displays such a profound know- 
ledge of the geography of India, has Gujarat and Multan * ! 
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Dfn, Mu|uimmad-i-SaISri — ^The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
himl — from the frontier of the territory of Sind to the foot" 
[of the walls] of O chcha h. 

When Sultin Sl^ ams-ud-Dtn [I-val-timish], with his 
army, pitched his camp before the fortress of O chch ah. in 
the year 625 H., Malik Taj>ud-Dln, Sanjar-i-Gajz-Iak ^^Chk n. 
was despatched [at the head of a force] in attendance on 
the Wazir of the realm, the Ni^am-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, 
the Junaidt, against the fortress of Bakhar*. After some 
time, that fortress was taken, and Malik [Sultan] Na^ir- 
ud-Dtn, ^aba-jah — The Almighty’s mercy be on him ! — 
was drowned in the river Sind, and the fortress fell into 
their hands, as has been before recorded. The preserved 
city* of Ochchah, with its dependencies and territories, 
was ail placed in Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar’s chatge. 

When the Sultan with his forces returned towards the 
glorious capital, Dihl!, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Kha n, assumed jurisdiction over those territories, and caused 
them to flourish and prosper ; and he brought the scattered 
people, both gentle and simple, together, who dwelt happily 
under the justice and benevolence of this Malik of good 
disposition. He continued to pursue the beaten track of 
impartiality and kindness towards all, and exerted his 
Ijowers for the security, safety, and repose of the peasantry, 
and the welfare of all [the people] ; and, after some time, 
under the safeguard of faith, and alms for pious uses, 
charitable foundations, and works of public utility, he came 
to a happy end, and was removed from the house of this 
world to the mansions of life eternal, in the year 629 H. 
The Almighty’s mercy and pardon be upon him ! 


11. MALIK ‘IZZ-UD-DlN, KABIR KHAN, AYAZ-I-HAZAR- 
MARUAII, UL-MU rZZIl 

Malik Kabir Sb^n-i-Ayaa was a Rumi Turk, and he 
had been the slave of Malik Nasir-ud-D!n, Husain, the 

* Turned into Thanglr in the printed text. 

* What Ochchah was in those days may be gathered from the account of 
its investment by the Mughuls in tlie last Section. 

* So styled because he was the slave of Su)[an Mu’iz^-ud'Dfu, Mul^ifuniad* 
i-Sam, Churl. 
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Amtr-i-Shtk5r [Chief Huntsman] of Gh aznin, and, after 
ihe was put to death, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. along with his 
children, reached the country of Hindustan. He attracted 
the benevolent notice of the august Sultan fl-yal-timi sh] . 
and served him in every degree of employment. He was 
a Turk, wise, prudent, and experienced, and, in agility and 
martial accomplishments, was the incomparable of his time. 
Malik Na§ir-xtd-Din, Husain, the Amir-i-Shikar of Ghazntn. 
who was his owner and lord, was the theme of every tongue 
throughout the whole of the countries of Ghur. ^^znin, 
Khurasan, and KJiwarazm, for warlike powers and skill ; 
and Malik Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz had accompanied his master, 
in all circumstances and situations, and had learnt from him 
martial accomplishments and the modes of warfare, and had 
become a perfect master in the art. 

When Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, was put to death by 
the Turks of Ghaznin®, his sons, namely Sher Khan -i- 
Surkh [the Red], and his brother, reached the presence of 
the sublime Court, and Sultan Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timi sh. 
purchased ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. direct from 
them. Some have related on this wise, that, when the 
august Sultan brought the territory of Multan under his 
sway in the year 625 li., he conferred upon ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, the city and fortress of Multan, with 
the whole of its towns, districts, and dependencies*, and 
installed him in the government of that territory, and 
exalted him to the title of Kabir Khan-i-Man-girni ^ and, 
although he used to be .styled by people Ayaz-i-Hazar- 
Mardah — the name he was famed by — he, consequently, 
became celebrated under the title of Kabir KhS n-i.Man- 
girni. On the return of the SulJ?, [with his forces] to 
Dihli, the capital, Kabir Khan-i-Av5z took possession of 
that territory and brought it under his jurisdiction, and 

• lie had show^n disafTection, and, when I-yal-duz marched towards Dibit 
against I-yal-timigh, the Turkish chiefs of Ghaznin put him, as well as the 
former Waztr, to death. See pages 504-5. 

« This fact is not mentioned under the reign of I-yal-timigh, and, in the 
account of the preceding Malik, it is stated that he— Gajzdak Khan— had the 
territory of Wanj-rut of Multan conferred upon him in that same year, 625 H, 

* This name is somewhat doubtful. In the most trustworthy copies of the 

text it is — Man-gimi — as above, and also — Man-gfmt ; but in 

others it is written all sorts of ways — 

The word is Turkish, in all probability. 
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caused it to flourish ; and, after a period of two, three, or 
four years, he was recalled to the capital, and Palwal was 
assigned to him for his maintenance 

When the Shams! reign came to its termination, and 
Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, succeeded, he conferred 
upon Kabir Kh an-i-Ayaz the district of Sunam * ; and, 
when Malik ’Ala-ud-D!n, Jan!, from Lohor, and Malik Saif- 
ud-D!n, Kuj!, from Hansi, assembled with hostile intent 
against the Court, Kabir Kha n-i-Ayaz joined them ; and, 
for a considerable period, they alarmed and distracted the 
forces of Sultan Rukn-ud-D!n, Firuz Shah. At last, when 
Sultan Ra?iyyat * ascended the throne, they advanced upon 
the capital, and for a considerable period molested the city 
and parts around, and engaged in conflict with the servants 
of the Court of the Sultan of Islam, until Sultan Raziyyat, 
secretly, by promises of favour, detached him from that 
party, and he, in concert with Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad-i-Salari, went over to the service of the Court. 
Through their coming [over to the Court party], the 
Sultan, the servants of her Court, and the people of the 
city, gained a great accession of strength, and Malik Jan! 
and Malik Kuji, baffled, withdrew. 

Sultan Raziyyat showed Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz great 
honour, and conferred upon him the province of Lohor, 
with the whole of the dependencies and districts belonging 
to that territory ; but, after a year or two *, a slight change 
manifested itself in the mind of Sultan Raziyyat towards 
him, and, in the year 636 H., her sublime standards ad- 
vanced towards Lohor. Kabir Kh an-i-Avaz retired before 
her, crossed the Rawah* of Lohor, and retreated as far as the 
borders of Suijharah, and the army marched in pursuit of 
him. Finding it was impossible to follow any other course*, 

® He must have, consequently, fallen under the Sul Jan’s displeasure, for 
some reason. 

* See under the reign of Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz ghah, at page 633. 

' Here too is a “dangerous innovation I have ventured to spell the name 
of this queen the right way, and different to the “best authorities.” 

* Most copies of the text have “some years,” and a few “some time.” 
Raziyyat only reigned three years and a half. 

* Thus written in the oldest copies of the text — See also the 
account of the march against the Mughals in 643 ll. in the notice of Ulugh 

farther on. 

.See the reign under, page 645. 
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he made his submission, and Multan was ag^in placed under 
his charge*. After a considerable period had passed away, 
and, when an army of Mughals. under the accursed Man- 
gutah, the Nu-in, and the Bahadur, Ta-ir, turned its face 
towards Lohor, Kabir Kha n-i-Ayaz [assumed sovereignty] 
in tjie territory of Sind *, and a canopy of state, and pos- 
sessed himself of Ochchah. Shortly after this disaffection, 
in the year 639 H., he died. 

After his decease, his son, Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz, 
who was a young man of good disposition, fiery, very im- 
petuous, and courageous, brought the territory of Sind 
under his sway. Several times he attacked the Karlugli ^ 
army before the gate of Multan and put it to flight, and 
showed such great skill and high-spiritedness that he was 
noted for his manliness and valour, when, suddenly, in the 
morning of life and flower of his youth, he passed to the 
Almighty’s mercy. May God have mercy upon them 
both [father and son]. 

HI. MALIK NA§iR.UD-DiN, AI-YITIM-UL-BAHA-I. 

Malik Na§fr-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, was the slave of Malik 
Baha-ud-Din, Tughril. the slave of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, and some [persons] have related that the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. I-val-timish. had purchased 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, from the heirs of Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril®. 

* The feudatory of Multan got the fief of Labor in lieu of it. See page 747. 

* This indicates that the province of Multan, as well as U chch ah, was called 
Sind in those days. Some writers style all the tract as far north’ as the Salt 
Range by the name of Sind ; but see next page. 

^ Also ^Carlugh. I have given an account of them in the last Section. 
See note *, para. 2, page 374. This was the second inyasion of the yarlughs. 
See page 730. 

This shows the state of the Dihll kingdom at this time, for, although the 
father had openly thrown off allegiance to its sovereign, the latter appears to 
have been unable to recover possession of those provinces until after .some time 
elapsed on the death of the son, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz. Nothing whatever resjject- 
ing this assumption of sovereignty is mentioned under Mu’izz-ud-I)in, Bah- 
T^m Shah's reign. The i? afat here stands for /fi/t • Ayaz was the father’s name, 
another of thousands of undoubted proofs, were any wanting, to show that 
*‘the use of the ifafat” is nof “restricted to poetry, and that it constantly 
occurs in prose for bin or pisar. See Blochmann’s Contributions^'' Part III., 
page 138, last line, and note 

* See page 544 for an account of Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tugbril. 
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Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, was a man of great pru- 
dence and experience, intrepid and steadfast, and just. 
When he first was honoured by the august Sultan’s service, 
he became Sar-i-Jan-dar [Chief or Head of the Jan dars’*], 
and, after some time, having done good service, the fief of 
Lohor was assigned to him. When in the year 625 H. 
the august Sultan [I-val-timish] came for the purpose of 
seizing the territory of Sind, and Uchchah and Multan, by 
the Sultan’s command, Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, ad- 
vanced from Lohor and appeared before the fortress of 
Multan, and did good service in the acquisition of that 
fortification ; and, at length, that stronghold and city he 
gained possession of by capitulation When the Sultan 
came back from the territory of Sind, and returned to the 
capital, Dihli, the Siwalikh country, and Ajmir, Lawah, 
Kasili, and Sanbhar Namak *, he made over to his charge, 
and the Sultan assigned him an elephant, and in this 
honour he was distinguished above the other Maliks. 

On Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim’s proceeding to 
Ajmir, he showed many proofs of vigour and judgment, in 
undertaking expeditions and making holy-war upon the 
infidel Hindus and devastating their country, and performed 
great achievements. Once, during the time he held that 
government, the author found him in the territory of San- 
bhar Namak, and he was pleased to show him much honour 
and respect ; and, of a verity, he was a Malik of exemplary 
faith. Suddenly, he set out on an expedition against the 
infidel Hindus into the Bundi territory, and came upon the 
Hindus in a position in a defile, and was under the neces- 
sity of passing a river which lay at that place. Being 
heavily armed with cuirass, and other defensive armour, he 
sank in that river, and was drowned. — The Almighty’s 
mercy be upon him ! 

• Already described, in note page 603. 

* He says 624 h. at page 542 ; at pages 723, 725, and 731, wc have 625 H. 
See also under the reign of J-yal-timish« 

* Sec under ](^aba-jah page 544, and I-yal-timisJi’s reign, pages 61 1 
and 612. 

• Sanbhar — -which our author writes as above, and also Sanbhal, 
with /, is the name of a town and district, on the great Salt Lake in Raj- 
putanah, north of Ajmir. Kasili is written KassuJli'e in Tod’s map, but, in 
the Indian Atlas, sheet No. 33, it is turned into A'tis/i. Lawah is more to the 
S. W., in Long. 74°, Lai. iS"’, lo. 
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IV. MALIK SAIF-UD-DIN, I-BAK ^-LU CHCH AH. 

Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, was the slave of the august Sultan 
Sh ams-ud~Din. I-yal-tiini^, and was a Turk of energy and 
sagacity, and exemplary laith, and the Sultan had pur- 
chased him from Jamal ud-Din, the Armourer*, at Buda’un. 

At first he was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [Head of the Jan- 
dars]. He was directed to enter upon that office against 
his wishes ; and the sum of three laks of jitals for the 
maintenance of his position he did not receive with appre- 
ciation. When this came to the Sultan's hearing he in- 

* From the fact of so many chiefs, mentioned in this work, being styled 

fSCi] as well as Sultan Kiitl»-ud-Din, there is some room to doubt whether 
this word may not here be intended to be pronounced otherwise than I-bak, 
sin^e all of them would have fingers, although it// couhl scarcely have had any 
peculiarity of finger; and, as regards Kutb-iubI )tn, the matter is cleared up 
by the adjective sAt/ or s_/ia/ added to it. With other vowel points — the word 
Ai-dak — signifies but — ulol , or, may be a compound word, from 
moon, and hak — lord — the moon-lord --which, although it be the 

by-name tif one, could scarcely be the by-name nf st 7 rr(i/ individuals, all of 
whom were sold as slaves. The probability however is that Ai-buk is the most 
correct meaning here, viz. ni — moon, and buk — face, countenance- the fftoon- 
faced^ but even then it would be strange that there were so many of them. 
Another matter for conbideratir>n is, that the word lal; has several other mean- 
ings, and is written with — b — but dcscriljed as Tersian b, which signifies 
V — P > the vowel points also may change its meaning ; for example : 

pak means a finger joint, and the heel, and also, beauty, grace, &c. ; and puk 
signifies a frog. 

I have never met with the word written «1- ' and but once met with — ,^1 
with madd over the and that is I'urkish and signifies female^ not moon. 

Another matter for consideration is, that, if we divide the word — assuming 
it to be a compound word — and take the Iasi j>orlion of it — csL — it has various 
significations, most of which are said to be Tiiikish, according to the pronun- 
ciation as shown by the vowel points, and aLo whether the and ciJ are 
described as ’Arabic or Persian letters, the former being b and k^ and the latter 
p and^/ but, at the same lime, 11 must be understood that they arc continually 
used indiscriminately, for example: — a lord or chief. 2. A wild cucumber. 
Buk^ cheek, countenance. 2. Ignorant, stupid. 3* /an^id, &c. 

finger. 2. A live coal. aid, help. 2. A defender, patron. 3. The 

finger joints the heel, /\ A turban. Puk^ in Persian is the same in significa- 
tion as the ’Arabic — which mean*, relaxed, weak, languid. 2. Lean, 

ignorant, &c. As well as 3. Delicate, beautiful. There are some other mean- 
ings which I need not mention, but I fear we .shall be unable to come to any* 
certain or satisfactory conclusion until some competent scholar, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the old Turkish dialects, shall examine this and several other 
titles in this Section which are undoubtedly Turkish. 

• Literally, one who gives to swords or armour the fine water, as it is 
termed, so much esteemed in the east. 

3 A 
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quired of him the reason of his not regarding it. Appre- 
Vv ns\ve,\\e replied : “ My lord, the Sultan, in the first place, 

commands his slave to take an office of affliction, while his 
humble servant is unable to practise blood-shedding, tor- 
ture, extortion, and oppression upon Muslims and subjects. 
Let the Sultan be pleased to assign other employment to 
his slave.” The Sultan showed great reliance on him [in 
consequence] and made Narnul his fief. He served in the 
government of that fief for sometime, and, subsequently, 
the fief of Baran was assigned to him, and, after that again, 
the fief of Sunam was conferred upon him. When the 
expedition into Lakhanawati was undertaken, and the 
force had reduced Balka, the Khalj, and was on its way 
back to the capital, Malik TaJ-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-GaJz-lak 
Khan, died at Ochchah [while holding the government of 
Sind], and the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timi|h, 
assigned the fief of O chch ah. and the fortress and city of 
O chch ah to Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak. 

For a considerable period he exercised the government, 
and was guardian of the people of that country, and brought 
it under his control. \Vhen the Sultan passed to the 
Creator’s mercy, Malik Saif-ud-Dm, I-bak, became very 
powerful; and, at that juncture, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, 
the Karlugh. became covetous of the possession of 
Ochchah and the Panjab territory, and he arrived before 
the gate of the city of Ochchah, from the direction of 
Banian* with a large army. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
with a well organized force, in battle array, marched out of 
the fortress of Ochchah and encountered them in battle. 
Almighty God gave him the victory, and the Karlugh 
forces were routed, and retired without gaining their object . 

This, truly, was a very important victory, at this time, 
because, at this period, through the decease of Sultan 

• This is the tract of country so often mentioned in these pages and which 
I have already indicated the position of ; but it is often written in a very 
careless manner [the Calcutta printed text sometimes turns it into Multan], 
and this fact has led Thomas into a great error, at page 76 of his “PatiiaN 
iCiNGS OF Dkhli. All the references made by him to the printed text in the 
foot-note to that page refer to Banian — and not to Multan. 

7 This, of course, has been omitted under the reign to which it properly 
belongs. It was the fir&t occasion on which the Kar-lughs, or Karlughs-— the 
word is written both ways — invaded the Dihli kingdom after gJiams-ud-Din, 
I-yal-timish’s decease. Sec also page 677. 
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Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, awe and fear of the kingdom 
of Hindustan in [people's] hearts had sustained detriment, 
and enemies had sprung up on all sides of the empire, and 
the vain desire of appropriating its territory began to 
trouble their minds, when Almighty God bestowed this 
victory on him. The good name of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I- 
bak, remained in that country, and in all the territory of 
Hindustan his renown was diffused. 

Shortly after this victory, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
sustained a fall from his horse, and the animal kicked him 
in a mortal place, and he was killed. The mercy and for- 
giveness of the Almighty be upon him ! 

V. MALIK SAIF-UD-DiN, LB AK-I> Y UGH AN-TAT. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Yughan-tat, was a Kh ita-i 
Turk, and was, both externally and internally, adorned 
and endowed with divers manly qualities. The august 
Sultan [Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish] had purchased him 
from the heirs of Ikhtiyar-ud-*Din-i-Chust-Kaba * [of the 
tight-fitting vest], and he distinguished him by his intimacy, 
and conferred upon him the office of Amir-i-Majlis [Lord 
of the Assembly or Council]. After he had performed 
good service in that appointment, he was raised to a high 
position, and the fief of the district of Sursuti was bestowed 
upon him. At the time of this honour being conferred upon 
him, he gave directions for the presentation of a horse to each 
of the Amirs, Maliks, and Grandees; and this gift caused him 
to be remembered, and his acquirement of some influence. 

In the year 625 H., at the time that the author found the 
Sultan’s camp in the territory of O chch ah of Multan, Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, was the feudatory of Sursuti, and, in the 
presence of the Sultan, he posses ed much influence and 
intimacy ; and when, after some time, he had done distin- 
guished services, the fief of Bihar was entrusted to his 
charge. On Malik ’Ala-ud-D!n, Jam s ® being deposed from 

• This appears to have been the nick-name of two persons who dealt in 
slaves, since I-yal-timish himself was sold to ](jlIutb-ud-Din, by Jamal-ud-Din- 
i-£hust-](^aba. 

• Referred to in the List of Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish's Maliks as Prince 
of Turkistan, who gave such trouble in the reign of Sultan Ra^siyyat. 

3 A 2 
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the fief of Lakhanawati, that country was made over to 
Malik Saif-ud-Dtn,' I-bak. 

In that territory he displayed great vigour, and captured 
several elephants from the country of Bang, and despatched 
them to the most sublime Court ; and, from the Sultan, he 
received the title of Y ughan-tat. and his name became 
great. He held the government of that country for some 
time, and in the year 63 1 H.* he died. The Almighty’s mercy 
and pardon be upon him ! 

VI. MALIK NU§RAT-UD.DlN, TA-YASA’I • 

Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, was the slave of the 
illustrious martyr, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam. He was a Turk of short sight, but Almighty God 
had adorned him with all manly virtues and humanity, and 
he was endowed with great resolution, gallantry, and 
vigour, and possessed perfect sense, and sagacity. 

At the time that the writer of this TabakAT, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, attached himself to the sublime Shams! court, Malik 
Nu§rat-ud-D!n, Ta-yasa’i, was the feudatory of Jind [Jhtnd], 
Barwalah, and Hansi. After some time, as he had per- 
formed approved services, two years subsequent to the 
taking of the fortress of Gwaliyur, the august Sultan 
[Sh ams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish] entrusted Bhianah and 
Sul^an-kot to* his charge, together with the Superin- 
tendency* of the territory of Gwaliyur, and he received 
directions likewise to make Gwaliyur [the fortress] his 

' Stewart un bis “History of Bengal” s&ys [page 65] that Sicf Addcen 
Yugan Tunt [! !] died in 651 H. — a mistake of only twenty years. 

* In nearly every copy of the text this word or title is somewhat differently 
written ; but the above — — Ta-yasa*t — seems most correct. In one copy 
h is written with vowel points thus 

Vambery considers it is a Chinese word, and that it means a writer, or 
secretary, but that does not seem applicable here. 1 think it undoubtedly 
Turkish, and it possibly may refer to his shortsightedness, but more probably 
to the name of some place. A somewhat similar term occurs in Sl|arf-ud- 
Din, ’All’s, History, but written Taiahlt but it may be wholly different from 
the above. 

* Its being founded is mentioned in the account of Malik Baha-nd-Tughril, 

P«gc 545- 

^ The word here used is — s^hna ^ — which is rarely used by our 

author except with reference to those states and territories over whi^ the 
Mu^lials obtained sway. The meaning of l>cen already given. 
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residence. The contingents of Kinnauj, and Mahir [or 
Mihar], and Maha’un were all placed under his control, in 
order that he might undertake an inroad into the Kalinjar 
and Qiiandirt territories. In the year 631 H.*, he accord- 
ingly led an army from Gwaliyur towards the Kalinjar 
country, and the Rae of Kalinjar fled discomfited before 
him. He plundered the townships of that territory, and, 
in a very short period, obtained vast booty, in such wise, 
that, in the space of fifty days, the Su lean’s fifth share was 
set down at twenty-five laks [of jitals or diratns f\. 

On the return of Malik Nu§rat-ud-Dtn, Ta-yasa’t, the 
Ranah of Ajar*, Cliahar, by name, occupied the route of 
the Musaltnan forces, and blocked up the road in the 
narrow parts of [some] deep ravines, and was drawn up 
[with his forces], at the head of the road, prepared to 
oppose their passage'. Malik Nugrat-ud-Din. Ta-yasa’i, 
was somewhat weak in body [from sickness .?] at the time, 
and he divided his force into three bodies, at the head of 
three roads — the first body consisted of the unincumbered 
horsemen [under his own command] ; the second body of 
the baggage, material, and the followers of the force, with 
an Amir in charge ; and the third consisted of the booty 
and the cattle with an Amir with it also. I heard Nugrat- 
ud-Din himself state, saying : “ Through the divine favour, 

* In the account of Ulu^ I^han farther on, it is stated that this took place 
in 632 H., and yavtii is mentioned as well as l^innauj and the other places just 
mentioned ; but 632 H. was the year in which I-yal-timish himself advanced 
into Malwah, and took Bhilsan and Ujjain. See under his reign, page 621. 

• This is according to the best copies of the text, which style him, respec- 
tively, and — all have the hamzah denoting 

the genitive case— Ranah of Ajar, Ajarki, or Ajamah [probably Ajariah 
or Achariah], and state that his name was Chahir. See page 691, and the 
account of Ulugh Khan farther on. 

^ In his account of Ulugh Kh an farther on, our author, in all the oldest 
copies, mentions “the ravines of the river ii>\f^Kardttah or Gardnah" 
which, in the more modem copies of the text, is — Sindt, This latter 

river flows by the fortress of Nurwul, previously referred to at page 690, 
bounds the Gwaliyur territory on the east, and falls into the Jun or Yamunii. 
In about the direction Nu?rat-ud-Dtn must have taken on his return to Gwiili- 
yur, this river is about 200 yards broad in the rainy season, and about forty in 
the dry, and some two feet deep ; and, at this part of its course, its banks are 
steep, and cut into numerous ravines. Whether the Karanah or Gamnah and the 
Sindf be one and the same river it is difficult to say ; but it is not improbable 
that the first is its proper name, as SindT is, of course, derived from — a 
river, and that one and the same river is referred to. 
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never in Hindustan had an enemy seen my back ; and, on 
that day, that Hindu fellow fell upon me like a wolf upon 
a flock of sheep. I divided my force into three bodies in 
order that, in the event of the HindO confronting me and 
the unincumbered horsemen, the baggage and war material 
and cattle might pass on in safety, and, in case he should 
show a desire towards the baggage and war material or 
cattle, I, together with the auxiliaries of the true faith, 
would come behind him and take satisfaction on his 
malignity.” The Hindu confronted Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din’s 
own division, and Almighty God gave him the victory. 
The Hindus were routed, and numbers of them sent to 
hell, and he returned with his booty to the fortress of 
Gwaliyur in safety. 

An anecdote of an occurrence, showing his perfect 
sagacity, which happened during this expedition, which was 
made known [to the author], is here related, that readers 
may derive profit therefrom : and that anecdote is as 
follows. A milch sheep, from among his flocks, had been 
lost for some time — nearly a month and a half — during 
this inroad. One day, Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din was moving 
round the camp among the tents, after the force had been 
encamped at that same place a week, and every one had set 
up something or other to shade himself. Suddenly, during 
his perambulation, the bleating of a sheep reached his ear. 
He immediately said to his attendants : “ That is the bleats 
ing of my sheep.” They proceeded in the direction, and 
found that it was as that Amir-i-Ghazi had said : the 
animal was there, and they brought back the [stray] sheep 
again. 

Many other acts of his sagacity and intelligence occurred 
during this expedition, and one of them is as follows. At 
the time when the Rae of Kalinjar faced about and retired 
routed before him, Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa'i, pur- 
sued him. Having succeeded in obtaining a Hindu guide, 
he .set out, on their track, in pursuit of the fugitive [Hindus] 
and pushed on for four nights and days, and part of the 
fifth night until half the night had passed, when the Hindu 
guide stated that he had lost the road, and was unacquainted 
with the route in advance. Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din com- 
manded so that they sent the Hindu to hell, and began to 
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act as guide himself. So they reached some high ground ", 
at which place the fugitives had watered, and the cattle of 
their army had cast the water and heavy baggage away. 
In the victorious army every one said : “ It is night and 
the enemy near : let it not be tliat we fall among them. 
Their camp must be near by.” Malik Nusrat-ud-D'in Ta- 
yasa'i dismounted from his horse, and went up round the 
place on foot, and examined the water cast away by the 
horses of the infidels. He exclaimed [after his examina- 
tion] : “ Be of good cheer, my friends : the force, which is 
here and has watered here, is the rearmost column of the 
enemy’s army, by this proof Had it been the van or the 
main body, in this place would have been the tracks of tlie 
rest of their army, but, on this place, there are no tracks : 
keep up your hearts, for we arc on the rear of the enemy !” 
With these prognostics of victory he remounted, and, at 
dawn the following morning, came up with those infidels, 
and sent the whole [!] of them to hell, and captured the 
canopy of state, and the standards of the Rile of Kiilinjai 
and returned in safety from that expedition®. 

When the reign of the Sultan [Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah] 
terminated, and Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad Shah 
[his brother], son of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, 
became the victim of misfortune *, Sultan Raziyyat con- 
ferred [the fief of] Awadh upon Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta- 
yasa’i ; and, at the period when Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jam, 
and Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, advanced to the gate of the 
city [of Dihli], and began to act in a rebellious manner, he 
set out from Awadh for the sublime Court of Sovereignty 
to render his services. Suddenly and unexpectedly, 
Malik Kuji moved against him, and took Malik Nu§rat-ud- 
Din, Ta-yasa’i, prisoner He was overcome by sickness 

• The untru«lworl;hy Calcutta printed text makes — a bridge^ of — 
high ground, a height, &c. 

• This important expedition took place during the reign of I-yal-timish, in 
the year after he gained possession of Gwaliyur, and the year before he took 
Bhllsan and Ujjain, but not the least reference is made to it under that 
Sultan's reign, and no reference is made to cither Ranah Chahar nor to the 
Rae of Kalinjar. Sec the account of Ulugh Kh an farther on, and page 690, 
and note h 

* This refers to his reljcllion. ' See page 633. 

* See pnge 639. 
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at the time, and the malady carried him off, and he died. 
The mercy of the Almighty be upon him ! 

VII. MALIK ’IZZ-UD-DiN, TUGHRIL ».I.TUGH AN KHA n. 

Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an was a Turk of good 
looks and good disposition, and his origin was from ^arah * •• 
Kh ita. He was adorned with all sorts of humanity and 
sagacity, and graced with many virtues and noble qualities, 
and in liberality, generosity, and winning men’s hearts, he 
had no equal, in that day, among the [royal] retinue or 
military. 

When the Sultan [I-val-timi sh] first purchased Tughril- 
i-Tughan Kh an, he made him his Sakt-i- Kh as [own per- 
sonal Cup-bearer]*; and, having served in that capacity for 
sometime, he became Sar-Dawat-dar [Chief Keeper of the 
Private Writing-case], when, suddenly, he lost the Sultan’s 
own jeweled pen-case. The Sultan administered to him a 
sound chastisement, but, subsequently, bestowed upon him 
a rich dress of honour and made him Chashni-gir [Comp- 
troller of the Royal Kitchen]. After a considerable time, 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an became Amir-i-Akhur 
[Lord of the Stable], and, subsequently, in 630 H., was rpade 
feudatory of Buda’un. When the territory of Lakhanawati 
was made the fief of Malik [Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i]-Yughan- 
tat, the country of Bihar was conferred upon Malik Tugh- 
ril ; and, when Malik Yughan-tat died [in 631 H.], Malik 
'Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an became feudatory of the country 
of Lakhanawati, and he brought that territory under his 
jurisdiction. 

After the decease of the august Sultan [I-yal-timish], 
between him and the feudatory of Lakha^awati-Lakhan- 
or, I-bak, by name, whom they used to style Aor Khan, a 
Turk of great daring and impetuosity, enmity arose, and a 

* For the pronunciation of this Turkish word see note 544* 

^agh^n, in the Turkish language, is equivalent to the Persian word ^^<^a 
species of hawk. 

* Our author writes this Turkish word ](^ara and ^pirah indiscriminately. 

* It is worthy of notice regarding these great men of the so-called 

•• PathAn ” dynasties, that nearly every one of these Maliks were Turkish 
Mamliiks or purchased slaves; but did any one ever hear of an Afgbkn 
or Pa(an a slave ? 
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battle took place between them for [the possession of] the 
town of Basan-kot of Lakhanawati, within the environs of 
the city of Lakhanawati itself. During the engagement, 
Malik yu gh ril-i-Tughan Khan pierced Aor Khan with an 
arrow in a mortal place, and he forthwith died*. Tughril’s 
name became great [in consequence], and both sides of the 
country of Lakhanawati — the one part of which they style 
Ral [Rarh] which is towards Lakhan-or, and the other is 
named Barind [Barindah] on the side of Basan-kot — be- 
came one, and came into Malik T ugliril’s possession 

When the throne of the kingdom passed to Sultan 
Raziyyat, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan despatched some 
persons of note to the sublime Court, and he was dignified 
by being honoured with a canopy of state and standards ®, 
and was paid high honour. He made an inroad into the 
country of Tirhut from Lakhanawati, and acquired much 
valuable booty. 

When the throne devolved upon Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah. Malik Tugliril-i-Tughan Khan was dis- 
tinguished in the same manner, and was in the continual 
habit of sending for the service of the sublime Court offer- 
ings of great value. After the termination of the Mu’izzi 
dynasty, in the b^inning of the ’Ala-i reign [the reign of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud-Shah], his confidential adviser, 
Baha-ud-Din, Hilal, the Suriani [Syrian], instigated him to 
take possession of the territory of Awadh, and Karah and 
Manik-pur, and An-desah-i-Bala-tar [Upper-most An-des — 
or Urna-de.sa] *. In the year 640 H., when this author, 
with his dependents, and children, set out from the capital, 

• All this is omitted from the reign in which it took place. 

7 This indicates then that at this time there were two great fiefs in this 
part— Lakhanawati and Lakhan-or, one on each side of the Ganges, but that, 
by way of distinction, as stated above, the Rarh “wing” was called Lakhana- 
wati -Lakhan-or. See also page 585, and note •. 

• This is equivalent to acknowledging him sCs a sovereign, but tributary, of 
course. Some few co])ies have red standards. He duly publishes this in his 
Bihar inscription given in Blochmahn’s “ Contributions^'' page 37. 

» That part of Tibfiat through which the Sutlaj flows on issuing from the 
lake Rawan H|ida, and bounded by the Kailis and Himalaya ridges. In the 
time here referred to this name may have been applied to a larger extent of 
country, farther to the south-east, now included in Nepal. 

In the Calcutta printed text An-desah is turned into — andesjktib , — 

“consideration, meditation, thought,” &c. 
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Dihlt, for Lakhanawati, when he arrived in Awadh, Malik 
y ughril»f-T ughan Khan had reached the country of Karah 
and Manik-pur. The author, taking his family along with 
him, proceeded from Awadh and waited on him ; and 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kha n remained for sometime in 
that vicinity, close upon Awadh, but afterwards returned to 
Lakhanawati again. The author accompanied him 

In the year 641 H., the Rae of Jaj-nagar commenced 
molesting the Lakhanawati territory ; and, in the month of 
Shawwal. 641 IL, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan marched 
towards the Jaj-nagar country, and this servant of the state 
accompanied hinr on that holy expedition. On reaching 
Katasin^ which was the boundary of Jaj-nagar [on the 
side of Lakhanawati], on Saturday, the 6th of the month 
of Zi-Ka*dah, 641 H., Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan made 
his troops mount, and an engagement commenced. The 
holy-warriors of Islam passed over two ditches, and the 
Hindu infidels took to flight. So far as they continued in 
the author’s sight, except the fodder which was before their 
elephants, nothing fell into the hands of the foot-men of the 
army of Islam, and, moreover, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Kha n’s commands were that no one should molest the ele- 
phants, and, (or this reason, the fierce fire of battle subsided. 

When the engagement had been kept up until mid-day 
the foot-men of the Musalman army — every one of them — 
returned [to the camp ?] to eat their food, and the Hindus, 
in another direction, stole through the cane jangal, and 
took five elephants ; and about two hundred foot and fifty 
horsemen came upon the rear of a portion of the Musalman 
army *. The Muhammadans sustained an overthrow, and 
a great number of those holy warriors attained martyrdom ; 
and Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan retired from that place 
without having effected his object, and returned to Lakh- 
anawati. He despatched the Sharf-ul-Mulk *, the Ash’art, 

'See pages 662 and 663. 

* See note para. 8, page 587. 

* In every copy of the text collated this sentence, like the preceding, is very 
defective — no two copies being alike — and, altogether, our author’s account of 
this affair seems imperfect. It appears improbable that 250 Hindus only 
should throw a whole army into confusion, in broad daylight. 

* The title of the Malik’s minister probably, not his name. At page 664 it 

is stated that Jalal-ud-I)fn, wlio was Kazf of Awadh, was directed to 
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to the Court of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, to solicit 
assistance. Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani — on whom be 
peace ! — was deputed, along with the Sharf-ul-Mulk, bear- 
ing a rich robe of honour, a canopy of state, a standard 
and tent, coupled with [expressions of] much honour and 
reverence, to return to Lakhanawati ; and the forces of 
Hindustan*, under the orders of Kamar-ud-Din, Tamur 
Kh an-i Ki-ran, who was feudatory of Awadh, moved to- 
wards Lakhanawati, by the sublime command of the 
Sultan, to operate against the infidels of Jaj-nagar. 

In this same year likewise [642 ll.], the Rae of Jaj- 
nagar*, in order to avenge the plundering of Katasin, which 
had taken place the preceding year, as has been already 
recorded, having turned his face towards the Lakhanawati 
territory, on Tuesday, the 13th of the month of Shawwal, 
642 H., the army of infidels of Jaj-nagar, consisting of 
elephants, and pdyiks [foot-men] in great numbers, arrived 
opposite Lakhanawati. Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
came out of the city to confront them. The infidel host, 
on coming beyond the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, 
first took Lakhan-or ; and Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Karim-ud-Din, 
Laghri who was the feudatory of I akhan-or, with a body of 

proceed to Lakhanawatt along with the Sbarf-ul-Mulk, bearing a red canopy 
of state, and a robe of honour, and that they reached Lakhanawati on the ilth 
of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 641 H. This is impossible, as the repulse before Katasin 
took p 4 ace eight months after this date. The year must be 642 H. ‘ Another 
discrepancy is that [page 664], under the reign, it is said 'that the agent was 
sent to the Court, when Malik Tughril-i-Tugban Shan returned /torn Kafah 
towards Lakhanawati ! 

* That is of the Antarbed Do-abah and districts lying immediately east of 
the Gang. 

• Mr. Blochmann [** Contributions to the History and Geography of Bengal^'' 
page 143, para. 4] is really too magnanimous wheh he says that “Regarding 
Jajnagar” I have ‘‘come to the same conclusion” he ** had,*^ I beg leave to 
state that 1 had come to the conclusion in 1S65, when 1 first made trans- 
lations of the history of Bengal from as many works as I could find — eight in 
all, I think, or more — and then collected the materials which enabled me to 
insert the notes in question in this tianslatioiu 1 hope to publish the fruit of 
these translations not long hence, with additions since obtained. 

The italics noticed in the same ** Contributiofis** [note §, page 144] namely, 
Jat-nagar, page 592 of my translation, I daresay ^ do not imply a reference to 
Jaj-nagar ; and, further, whether it be a mistake or not, the work I quoted has 
the word, and also the account of Katjhah-Katankah. Perhaps Mr. Bloch- 
mann will refer to the Ma’dan-i-Akhbar-i-A^madi and satisfy himself. 

^ He must have succeeded i-bak-i-Aor £Jian in that fief, under Tughril-i- 
Tughan Kban perhaps. Sec page 736. 
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Musalmans, they made martyrs of, and, after that, appeared 
before the gate of Lakhanawati ■. The second day after 
that, swift messengers arrived from above [the Do-abah and 
Awadh, &c.] and gave information respecting the army of 
Islam that it was near at hand. Panic now took pos- 
session of the infidels, and they decamped. 

When the army from above reached the gate of Lakh- 
anawati, distrust arose between Malik Tughril-i-Tu ghan 
Kha n and Malik Tamur Kha n-i-Ki-ran. and led to strife ; 
and a conflict took place between the two armies of Musal- 
nians before the gate of the city of Lakhanawati, and con- 
tinued from day-dawn to the early forenoon, when certain 
people appealed to them, and the two forces disengaged 
from each other, and each returned to its own camp. As 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an’s own quarters were before 
the city gate, by the time he had alighted at his own tent, 
the whole of his troops had returned to their own dwellings 
within the city, and he remained alone. Malik Tamur 
Kh an-i-Ki-ran however, on returning to his camp, con- 
tinued ready armed as before, when, finding opportunity, 
and becoming aware that Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
was all alone in his tent within his camp, he mounted with 
his whole force, and made a dash upon Malik Tughril-i- 
Tughan Khan’s camp. The latter was under the necessity 
of mounting and flying within the city ; and this event 
took place on Tuesday, the 5th of the month of 2 i-Hijjah, 
642 H. 

On Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an’s reaching the city, 
he employed the author, Minhaj-i-Saraj, and despatched 
him out of the city to seek an accommodation and his 
safety ; and a truce and compact were eiltered into between 
the two Maliks, under the engagement that Lakhanawati 
should be delivered up to Malik Tamur Kh an-i-Ki-ran. 
and* that Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an should proceed to 
the Sublime Court, taking along with him his treasures 

• The Jaj.nagar forces must have crossed the Granges before they could 
invest the city of Lakha^wati, if the course of that river was then as it is at 
present. For further details of this — for our author appears to have been 
totally unable tp give the details of one aHair in one place — see the account of 
Malik Tamur tChan-i-’^t-rSn at page 763, where the name of the leader of the 
infidels is also mentioned. These are the Mug]tals of Qlingiz referred 

to at page 665, and note 
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and elephants, his dependents and followers *. Under this 
agreement, Lakhanawati was delivered up to Malik Tamur 
IQian-i-Ki-ran, and Malik T ughril-i -T u ghan Kh an, in 
company with Malik Kara-Kash Kha n. Malik Taj-ud-Dm, 
Sanjar-i-Mah-peshani [of the moon-like brow], and the 
[other .?] Amirs of the Court ‘, returned to the sublime 
presence. The author, with his family and dependents, 
returned to Dihll along with Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
IQian, and the Sublime Court was reached, on Monday, the 
14th of the month of Safar, 643 H.’ 

On Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an’s arrival at Court, he 
was distinguished by great honour and reverence, and, in 
the [following] month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of that same 
year, the territory of Awadh was consigned to him, and he 
received much comfort and encouragement. 

When the throne of sovereignty acquired additional 
glory from [the accession of] the Sultan-i-Mu’a?zam, 
Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, in the year 
644 H., Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an proceeded into 
Awadh ; and, a short time afterwards, on the night of 
Friday, the end of the month of Sliawwal of that year, he 
passed to the Almighty’s mercy. Of destiny’s wonderful 
decrees one was this, that, enmity and contest having 
arisen between Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an and Malik 
Tamur Kh an-i-Ki-ran. and each having seized * the other’s 
territory, Tamur Kh an should have died in Lakhanawati, 
and Tughan Kh an in Awadh [the same night], in such 
wise that neither of the two, in this world, was aware of 
the other’s death. 

On this subject, that prince of mortals of the great 

® The sending of a robe of honour and standards to Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan must have been merely for the purpose of putting him off his guard, and 
it must have been previously determined to deprive him of his government. 
See pages 665—667. 

* Who had accompanied the troops sent to the relief of Lakhanawatf, or, 
rather, under pretence of relieving it. 

^ See Blochmann’s Contributions^' previously referred to, page 38. ’Izz- 
ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, did not withdraw from Lakhanawati direct 
into Awadh, but proceeded to Dihll firet, and then, in Na?ir-ud-Dln’s reign, 
proceeded to take charge of the latter fief, as shown immediately under, and at 
page 744. 

* Not so, by the writer’s own account ; Tujjiril-i -Tughan Shan’s territory 
was seized by treachery, but he had not seized his rival’s. 
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snd of the less, ShArf-ud-Dln, the Bal lch i. composed a 
verse * : — 

“ On Friday, the end of the month entitled Shawwal, 

In the year, according to the ’Arab era, Hia. mim, dal. 

Was Tamur Elian’s and Tuglian Ellen’s march from the world. 

This [one] at the beginning of the night went, that at its close 

Doubtless, their meeting will have taken place in the 
Court of the King of Glory in the everlasting mansion in 
the other world. The Almighty’s mercy be upon them ! 

VIII. MALIK EAMAR-UD-DlN, EI-RAN-I-TAMUR EHAN-US- 

sultAni. 

Malik Tasnur* Khan-i-Ki-ran was a Turk of good 
qualities and excellent disposition, and very hasty and 
impetuous, prudent and intrepid. His origin was from 
Khifchak. and he was good looking, and had a long beard 
and mustachios. The Sultan [I-yal-timish], at the outset 
[of his career], purchased him of Asad-ud-Din, Mankali, 
the brother’s son of Malik Firuz^, for the sum of fifty 
thousand Suljani dirams ®. 

During the expedition to Chand-wal * [i. e. Chand-war], 

* This paragraph, and these lines may be looked upon as an interpolation, 
for they are only contained in some of the more modem copies of the text. 

* The printed text has sin — — but that letter stands for sixty ^ which is 
not correct. Khd — ^ — stands for 600, mun — ^ — for 40, and ddl — j — for 4= 
644 H. The last day of the month is the 29th. 

• Tamur, in Turkish, signifies iron. 

^ In some copies, “brother” of Malik Flrfiz. This is the person who 
stands first in the list of the Maliks of Sul$an ghams-ud-Din, I-yal-timigh, and 
bore likewise the latter Turkish name. See page 625 

® All the old copies have dirams j but the modem ones fitals. 

• Chand-wal and Chand-war are synonyiWous. It is, no doubt, the place 
referred to at page 470, near which Jai-Ciand, Rajah of Kinnauj and 
Banaras, was overthrown by Sultan Mu’izz>ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, 
Ghurt. Its name even has nearly perished, and Firuzabad has arisen almost 
upon its ruins. It is situated about twenty-five miles east of Agrah on the 
banks of the Jun or Yamuna. There are other places bearing similar names 
which led me to suppose, as stated in note page 470, and, also from the 
loose manner in which native writers refer to it, as noticed in para. 5 to note at 
page 518, that it was a different place, several authors staling that the battle 
above referred to took place thendghbourhoodoi Ghand-war and Itawah,” 
while, at the same time, these two places are some forty or more miles apart. 
The ruins of the ancient city of Cband-war cover the surrounding country for 
miles round Ftruzabad— masjids, mausoleums, gateways, and other extensive 
buildings — indicating the size and importance of the place. 
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unexpectedly, the son of the Rae of Qh and-wal. Laddah, 
by name, fell into his hands ; and, when he brought him 
to the Sultan’s presence, Tkmur Kha n-i-Ki-ran received 
suitable commendation. Subsequently, he became Na'ib 
Amir-i-Alghur [Deputy Lord of the Stable], and, at that 
time, the Amfr-i-Akhur was Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
[No, vii.]. Having obtained this office, he performed 
approved service therein ; and, when Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan was assigned the fief of Buda’un, Tamur Khan-i- 
Ki-ran became Amir-i-Akhur. 

During the reign of Sultan Raziyyat— on whom b§ the 
Almighty’s mercy! — he became feudatory of ]^innauj ; 
and, during that reign, by the sublime command, he was 
despatched towards Gwaliyur and Malwah in command of 
the Islami forces, and, during that expedition, he did good 
service*. Subsequently, after he returned to the Court, 
the fief of Karah was entrusted to him, and, in that part, 
he undertook many expeditions against the infidels, and 
discharged, in a complete manner, all the duties of good 
general-ship. 

When Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din,Ta-yasa’i,who was feudatory 
of Awa^h, died, the territory of Awadh, with its depen- 
dencies, was entrusted to Malik Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran’s 
charge. In that part, as far as the frontier of the Tirhut 
territory, he performed great deeds, and obtained pos- 
session of vast booty ; and compelled the Raes and Ranas, 
and independent [Hindu] tribes*, of that country, to pay 
him tribute. On several occasions he plundered the ter- 
ritory of Bhati-ghor *, and extorted tribute. 

In the year 642 H., when he proceeded to Lakhanawa^, 
his behaviour towards Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kha n, and 
to what point it reached, has been previously recorded in 
this Section*; and, whilst Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kha n 

’ No mention of this expedition occurs in the account of her reign. 

^ Here the word referred to in note page 705, is used evidently 

as the plural of The meaning is apparent. 

* Bhatf-Ghora, or Bhath-Ghorah — the tract lying on the left bank of the 
Son, east of Banaras, in the centre of which Kalinjar is situated. 

♦ See pages 664 — 667. His death occurred on the 29th of Shawwal, 644 H. 
There is an inscription respecting him in the Bihar Museum, dated in the first 
month of this year, which has been published in the Bengal Asiatic Journal 
for 1871. That inscription tends to show that he considered himself inde- 
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was at the capital, he came, unattended, to Manisl|*> a^nd 
removed his family, and the whole of his effects, from 
Awadh to Lakhanawati. For a period of two years he 
continued, in rebellion*, at Lakhanawati, and afterwards 
died, on the same night in which Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an 
took his departure from the world ; and, as the daughter^ 
of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Y ughan-tat. was his wife, 
she duly performed her obligation [to him], and took his 
corpse to Awadh from Lakhanawati, and there he was 
buried. The Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! 


IX. MALIK HINDO khan, MU'AYYID-UD-DIN, MIKTAR-I- 
mubarak.ul-khAzIn.us^sultanT. 

Hindu Kha n. Mihtar *-i-Mubarak, was, by origin, of 
Mahir*. When he first came into the august Sultan’s 
service, the Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him of Fakhr- 
ud-Din, the Safahani. Hindu Kh an was a man of exceed- 
ing good disposition, and of exemplary conduct, of sincere 
piety, and, in the Sultan’s service, had attained great inti- 
macy with him, and had reached a position of the most 


pendent, unless, as is often the case, and as repeatedly shown in this work, 
his subordinate has given him titles after his own fancy. This inscription is 
also given in Blochmann’s Contributions,^'' page 37, with a translation. 
There is an error in the last however, the words Tughril-us-Sultani do not 
mean Tughril. the Royal, but Tughril. the Suljan’s [I-yal-timish’s] slave — the 
Sul^ani Tughril — a term applied to the following Malik and to several of the 
great Maliks herein mentioned. See also note *, to page 41 of the same paper. 

• This name is doubtful. In the most reliable copies it is ,jtiU as above, 

but in others and The Calcutta printed text has — Tabas. 

• Some copies of the text have — organization and conduct of 

troops — but it is evidently a mistake for ^ — lebcllion — from the facts 
of the matter, as the inscription previously referred to shows. It was the 
stormy period preceding the reign of Sultan Na§tr-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 
See the latter part of *Ala-ud Din, Mas’ud Shah*s reign, pages 667 — 669. 
Some modem copies have ^^\f happiness, felicity, &c. 

y In the printed text, the word /arzand— child or daughter of— has been left 
out, so it may be imagined what a sentence it makes. 

• The word Mihtar signifies greater, and a lord, the head or chief of a 
tribe, &c. It is here probably used as a title. 

• If he was originally from Mihir or Mihir, which is probably intended for 
the place of that name in the Sagar and Narbadah territories, in Lat. 24*^ 16', 
Long. 80° 49' — for I know of no place of such name in Turkistan — Hindu 
Ebim was probably a converted Hindu. This seems to show that there was a 
brisk trade carried on in Hindu as well as Turkish slaves. 
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perfect confidence. Throughout the whole reign of Sultan 
I-yal-timish — from the beginning to the close — and the 
reign of Sultan Ragsiyyat likewise, he was honoured and 
esteemed, had held the office of Treasurer, and had done 
good services. All Sultan I-yal-timish’s slaves who attained 
offices in the state> and positions of greatness, were objects 
of his regard and affection ; and they all looked upon him 
as a kind and loving fathen 

When Hindu Kh an first came into the Sultan’s service, 
he became Yuz-ban [Keeper of the hunting leopards], and, 
subsequently, he was made Torch-bearer; and, whilst hold- 
ing that office, within the limits of the territory of Baran, 
at the time when the Sukan [I-yal-timish] was feudatory 
of Baran [before he succeeded to the throne], in the reign 
of the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, during a raid 
against one of the independent tribes of Hindu infidels, 
Hindu Khan Mihtar-i-Mubarak, with the spike of his torch, 
unhorsed a Hindu and sent the man to Hell. The Sultan 
[afterwards] made him his Tasht-dar [Ewer-bearer], and, in 
that capacity, he served for a considerable time. 

When the affairs of the kingdom came under the admi- 
nistration of the Shamsi dynasty, the Mihtar-I-Mubarak 
became Treasurer to Sultan I-yal-timish. but he did not 
ever give up the office of Tasht-dar up to the end of the 
Sultan’s lifetime, and used* as heretofore, to perform the 
duties of personal Ewer^bearer. When the august Sultan 
encamped before the preserved fortress of Gwaliyflr, and 
took that place, this servant of the victorious dynasty, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, during that expedition, for a period of 
seven months, in accordance with commands, was in the 
habit of delivering a discourse, twice in each week, at the 
entrance of the royal pavilion ; and, throughout the 
month of Ramadan, and on the loth of Zt-Hijjah* and loth 
of Muharram, the author used to perform the service 
daily *. After the fortress was taken possession of, as the 
just claims of his priestly duties had been est^lblished, the 
administration of all matters of law and feligion of that 
fortress was entrusted to the author, and this installation 
took place in the year 630 H.* This is mentioned because, 

^ See page 619. There our author makes a different statement. 

* This appears to have been our authorls first lippointment under the 
government of Dibit, at least the first one he mentions. 

3 B 
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at the time of investing the author with the direction of 
law affairs, that Mihtar of Mihtars, M/htar-i-Mubarak, 
Hindu Kha n himself, was present in the royal treasury, 
and treated him with such kindness and encouragement 
that this servant of the state was much beholden to him 
for such honour on his part. Almighty God reward him, 
and have mercy on him ! 

When the Shamsi reign came to a termination, in the 
reign of Sultan Raziyyat, the territory and fortress of 
O chch ah was entrusted to Malik Hindu Kha n’s charge; 
and, when the throne passed to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, he returned from that province to the 
Court, and the territory of Jalandhar [Jalhandar] was con- 
ferred upon him, and there also he died. 


X. MALIK I KH TIYAR-UD-DIN. KARA-KASH » KHAN-I- 

AET.KiN. 

Malik I khtiyar-ud-Din . Kara-Kash Khan-i-Aet-kln 
was from Karah- Kh ita. and was a man of exceeding 
amiable disposition, magnanimous, pure in mind, and 
adorned with all manliness and valour, and was one of the 
ancient slaves of the Sultan [I-yal-timish]. 

When the august Sultan first purchased him, he made 
him his personal Cup-bearer, and, after he had served in 
that capacity for a considerable time, he acquired the fief 
of Barihun and Darangawan [Daran-ga-on ?]*. Some years 
subsequently, he became the Superintendent of the Kha lisah 
[crown province] of Tabarhindah ; and, after that, also 
during the reign of the august Sultan, Multan became his 
fief, after Malik Kabir Kha n * [Izz-ud-Din, Ayaz-i-Hazar- 
Mardah], and his title then became Kara-Kash Kha n. 

On the expiration of the Shamsi reign, Sultan Raziyyat 

* Also written uAy — Ij^ara-Kush. 

^ Some writers give the pronounciation of this word Aytkin, instead of 
Aet-ktn, but the last, I think, is the most correct. See page 318. Under the 
reign he is styled Malik-al- Kabir — the Great Malik. 

* I fail to recognize these places satisfactorily. One may be meant for 

Dharam-ga>on, a very common name. The words arc written — — 
snjtin—eatoi— and and and 

* See page 725. 
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took Lohor from Malik Kabir Kha n-i-Ayaz. 2nd made 
over to him, in lieu thereof, the hef of Multan, as has been 
previously narrated What befell Malik Kara-Katsh at 
Lohor, and his evacuation of that city, during the inroad of 
the infidel Mughals and their appearance before Lohor, 
will be recorded in the account of the Lohor disaster *. He 
[then] had the territory of Bhianah conferred upon him, 
and he continued in that part some time. When the reign 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram ^ah, came, and the 
Maliks revolted, Malik Kara-Kash Kh an, with Malik Yuz- 
Bak [Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Tughril Kh an], came to the capital 
and attached themselves to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
Shah. As Mihtar*i-Mubarak [Fakhr-ud-Din. Mubarak 
Shah, the Farrash], Farrukhi. conspired against the Turk 
Maliks and Amirs, he influenced Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, against Malik Kara-Kash and Malik Yuz- 
Bak, and the Sultan imprisoned both of them *. 

After the city of Dihli was taken, and the throne passed 
to Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah. Malik Kara-Kash 
Kh an, became Amir-i-Hajib, and, shortly afterwards, on 
Friday, the 25th of the month of Jarntdi-ul-Awwal, 640 H., 
Bhianah became his fief*. After some time Kafah was 
assigned to him ; and, from thence, in company with Malik 
Tamur Kh an-i-Ki-ran. with troops, he marched towards 
Lakhanawati, and returned from thence along with Malik 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan*. 

When the throne of sovereignty acquired beauty and 
adornment from the auspicious dignity of the Sultan of the 
Universe, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, in 
the year 644 H., Malik Kara-Kash Kha n was killed within 
the limits of Karah®. The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
him ! 

7 At pages 644 and 727. 

^ In the account of the Mu^ial irruption in the next Section. See also 
page 655. 

• See pages 659 and 761. 

^ This must mean that he was restored to that hef again, because, just 
before, it is stated that he was made feudatory of Bhianah after the evacuation 
of Labor, and that, from Bhianah, he marched to support Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn, Bahram Shah. 

* See page 741. 

^ No particulars of this affair occur anywhere throughout this work. 


3 B 
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XI. MALIK IKHtlYAR-UD-DlN, ALTONIAH, OF TABAR- 

HINDAH. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn. Altuntah of Tabarhindah, was 
a great Malik, of vast boldness and gallantry, manliness 
and eneigy, lion-heartedness and magnanimity ; and the 
whole of the Maliks of that time were unanimous as to his 
manliness and valour. At the time of the imprisonment of 
Sultan Raziyyat — on whom be peace! — he had fought 
encounters with the forces of the disaffected Maliks, in con- 
junction with Sultan Raziyyat, and had displayed great 
heroism 

When the august Sultan [I-yal-timish] first purchased 
him, he gave him the Sharab-dari [office — the care of the 
liquors]*. After some time, as the Sultan had remarked 
proofs of manliness depicted upon his brow, he gave him 
the office of Sar Chatar-dar [Head of the state canopy- 
bearers] ; and, when the Shams! rule came to its termina- 
tion, during the reign of Sultan Raziyyat, the fief of Baran 
was conferred upon Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Subsequently, 
Tabarhindah * was given to him ; and, at the time when 
the hearts of the Turk Maliks and Amirs, who were the 
slaves of the Shams! dynasty, became changed towards 
Sultan Raziyyat, on account of the favour Jamal-ud-D!n, 
Ya-!j:ut, the Abyssinian, had found with her, the Am!r-i- 
Hajib, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-D!n-i-Aet-k!n, and Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altunlah, of Tabarhindah, were connected 
by a firm compact of unanimity and friendship, and bonds 
of intimacy ; and, by virtue of this fabric of union, Malik 
Aet-k!n, secretly, gave intimation of this change to the 
latter. Malik Ijchtiyar-ud-Din, Altunlah, in the fortress of 
Tabarhindah, began openly to rebel, and withdrew his head 
from the yoke of obedience to that Sultan. 

Sul(an Raziyyat, in the month of Ahaf moved from the 

^ The ambitious and rebellious conduct of himself and his colleague in 
sedition was the cause of her downfall, as is stated under. 

* Not necessarily intoxicating. 

* This was a Khd lisah district, as mentioned at page 746. 

^ AbSr, from the Sanskrit — € — ^the third solar month of the HindGs — 
June — July. The Mnbammadans, as early as this, it seems, had begun to use 
the n a mes of the HindG nsoofht. Under her reign it is said to haye been the 
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capital towards Tabarhindah with the [contingents] com- 
prising the centre ® [division] of her forces, as has been 
related [under her reign] ; and, when Sultan Raziyyat was 
seized and imprisoned, and the Maliks and Amirs returned 
to the capital again *, and the throne of sovereignty came 
to Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Sl^ah, Malik IlAtiyar-ud-Din, 
Altuniah, contracted marriage with Sultan Raziyyat, who 
was in duress [under his charge in the fort of Tabarhindah], 
and, by reason of that union, began to evince contumacy 
When Malik IJchtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin [Altuniah’s con- 
federate], was assassinated, and Malik Badr-ud-Din-i- 
Sunkar, the Rumi, became Amir-i-Hajib, Malik I.khtiyar- 
ud-Din, Altuniah, brought forth Sultan Raziyyat from the 
fortress of Tabarhindah, assembled forces, and marched 
towards the capital. In the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
however, they retired unsuccessful. Sultan Raziyyat was 
taken prisoner within the limits of Kaithal ; and Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altuniah, was taken in the Man§ur-pur * 
district, and was martyred by Hindus on Tuesday, the 25th 
of Rabi’-ul-Aldiir, 638 ll.® The Almighty’s mercy be 
upon him ! 

XII. MALIK IKHTTYAR-UD.PiN. AET-KIN. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Act-kin, was a Ka rah- Kh i ta-i. a 
well-favoured Turk, a man of good disposition and of hand- 
some countenance, dignity, wisdom, and sagacity. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him from 
Amir I-bak, Sanna-i and he had served the Sultan long in 

9th of Ramadan 637 H. — May, 1239, a.d. It was a great object with the 
rebels to make Sultan Rii^iyyat move in the hot season. 

* See note page 634. 

* They lost no time, for on the 28th of the same month they set up Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah. 

* Contumacy towards the usurper of her throne. See under Ra^iyyat*s 
reign, page 645, and 647. His confederates in ^edition against Raziyyat had 
now been removed from the scene and their ambitious designs frustrated, and 
therefore Altuniah thought it to his advantage to espouse her cause. 

* West of Dihlf, and north-west of Kaithal, Lat. 30*^ 2 i\ Long. 76® 5'. 

* These events are related differently under Ra? iyyai’s reign, which sec. 

^ In some copies Nisawt — native of Nisa, and, in the list of Maliks at 
the beginning of the Na^irf reign, page 673, there is a Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, 
I-bak’i-Balka Kh an^ styled, Sand-i, but not the person here referred to He 
may have been the son of the above. 
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eveiy office and degree, and become deserving of royal 
kindness and dignities of greatness. In the beginning of 
the Sult^ln’s reign, he was made Sar^i-Jan-dar [Head of the 
J3n-dars]*, and, after some time, as proofs of merit were 
conspicuous upon his brow, Man$ur-pur was given to him in 
fief. Some time after, Kujab * and Nandanah were en- 
trusted to his chaise, and, on that frontier, he performed 
distinguished services. When the period of sovereignty 
devolved upon Sultan Ra^iyyat, she summoned bim tO the 
Court, and assigned him the hef of Buda'un. After some 
farther period, he attained the dignity of Amtr-i-Hajib, and 
performed approved services before the throne ; but, on 
account of the favour which Jamal-ud-Din, Ya-kut, the 
Abyssinian, had acquired, the whole of the Maliks and 
Amirs, Turks, Gburis, and Tajiks ^ were withdrawing from 
their attendance on the Court of Sultan Ra^iyyat, and 
were afflicted in heart, particularly Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. 
Aet-kin *, the Amir-i-Hajib, as has been recorded in the 
account of Sultan Ra?iyyat. For this reason, Jamal-ud- 
Din, Ya-kut, was martyred, and the throne passed to 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahrani Shah *. 

On the day of rendering fealty at the Kushk [the 

» In some copies, Sar-i-Jamadar [Sar-i-Jamah-dar ?] or Head of the 
Wardrobe, and, in one good copy, Shart-badar. 

* This place is generally mentioned in connexion with Banian and the 

^rlugh Turks. The word might be spelt with — Guj^. The majority of 
copies and the oldest have lUjf but one has and a second The 

^ likewise may be intended for ^ See list of victories, page 627. 

? At pages 304 and 333, our author says the Qhuris are Tajiks, or TSztks 
— i. e. descendants of Arabs born in ’Ajam — but here he evidently applies the 
term as it originally means, and Gh urts to natives of Gh ur only. The com- 
pilers of Pathdn dynasties may see that such a term as theirs never occurs 
in any Mul)iammadan History. Tajiks are not Scythians, I beg leave to say. 

* The “affliction” that appears to have troubled him was ambition and 
sedition, as ma^" be gathered from the statement in the account of Malik 
Altuntah, just related, and a little farther on. 

* The modem copies of the text have an additional sentence and a verse 
here, but it is evidently an interpolation ; they are as follows : — “As 
sovereignty turned its face from Sultan Ra^ iyyat, on this account, a wag gives 
these lines : — 

* Sovereignty from her robe’s skirt turned away. 

When it perceived black dust on the hem thereof.* ” 

Our author^ who was resident at her Court, does not attempt to make us believe 
that Sultan Raf iyyat was guilty of any criminal familiarity with the Abyssinian, 
although more modem writers do insinuate it, but, I believe, without reason. 
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inflicted several wounds on the Kh wajah. Muha2Z£tb*ud- 
Dtn, the Waztr, but he got away from them, wounded as 
he was, and made his escape. 

XIII. MALIK BADR-UD-DlN, SUN^AR'-I-ROmI. 

Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, was a Rumi [of Rum — 
Rumilfah] by origin, and some of the trustworthy have 
related after this manner, that he was the son of a Musal- 
man and had fallen into slavery ; but he was a man of 
exceedingly good disposition, with comeliness and dignity, 
of admirable morality, humble, and endowed with kindness 
and laudable qualities for winning men. 

When the Sultan [I-yal-timish] first purchased him, he 
became Ta.sht-dar [Ewer-bearer], and, after he had per- 
formed that office for some time, he became Bahlah-dar 
[Bearer of the Privy Purse]. Subsequently, he became 
Shahnah ^ [Superintendent] of the Zarrad Kh anah of 
Buda’un*; and, after some farther time, he rose to be 
Na-ib Amfr-i-Akhur [Deputy Lord of the Stable], and 
served the Sultan in every capacity, and did approved ser- 
vices. After he became Amir-i-Akbur, he used never to 
be absent from the gate of the royal stable for a moment 
save through unavoidable necessity ; and, whether on the 
move or stationary, he used to be always present in 
attendance at the threshold of sovereignty. Whilst the 
fortress of Gwaliyur was being invested, he was pleased to 
show such goodness and countenance towards the writer of 
these words, and to treat him with such honour and respect, 
that the impression of such benevolence will never be 
effaced from his heart. May the Almighty have mercy 
on him 1 

When the sovereignty passed to Sultan Raziyyat, the 
fief of Buda’un was given him ; and, in the year 638 H. *, 
at the time that Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, was 

* Sunl^ar, in the Rumt [Turkish] dialect, is said to signify a black-eyed 
falcon, which lives to a great age, and to have the same meaning as Shunter 
or Shutdtar. 

r See note page 732. 

* Whilst I-yabtimish held that fief before he came to the throne. The 
office was the same as that of Sar-i-Jan-dir. ee note page 603. 

* On the 8th of Muharram, 638 h 
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assassinated, in the reign of SulfSn Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Bahrain 
Shah, the latter summoned Malik Badr-ud-Dtn, Sun^ar, 
from Buda’un, and conferred upon him the office of Amlr-i- 
ISajib. When Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altunlah, of Tabar- 
hindah, along with Sultan Ra^iyyat, resolved to march 
upon the capital, and they arrived in the vicinity of Dihli, 
in the quelling of that sedition, Malik Badr-ud-Dtn, Sun^ar, 
performed excellent services ; but, after a short time, dis- 
agreement arose between him and the Kh wajah- Muhazzab- 
ud-Din, the Wazir, through a trifling cause which it be- 
hoveth not to mention. This irritation continued to 
increase, and, on this account, the Khwaiah. Muhazzab-ud- 
Din incited the Sultan against him, and the Sultan’s con- 
fidence in Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, departed, and his 
faith in the Sultan likewise ceased. He [Badr-ud-Din 
Sunkar] convoked the great men of the capital, for the pur- 
pose [of discussing] a change in the government, at the 
mansion of Sayyid Taj-ud-Din, Musawt, on Monday, the 
14th * of the month of Safar, 639 H. The Khwajah. 
Muhazzab-ud-Din, gave intimation to the Sultan of this 
circumstance, and the Sultan mounted, and called upon 
Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, to give up his intentions*. 
He joined the Sultan ; and, on that same day, he was sent 
off [on his way] to Buda’un. 

After some time, the decree of destiny having gone forth, 
it brought him back to the capital again, without having 
received orders to return, and he came to the city of Dihlt, 
and alighted at the dwelling of Malik Kutb-ud-Dtn 
[Husain, son of ’All, the Gh Ori] — on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy! — thinking that perhaps, under his pro- 
tection, he might obtain mercy. A mandate was issued 
from the sovereign’s Court so that they seized him, and he 
was cast into prison. He continued in imprisonment and 
confinement for some time, and, in the end, on the night of 

* This is the “ upright officer ” in Ei-LIOT, referred to in note page 641. 

* Some copies here, as well as under the reign, disagree about this date. 
Some have the 10th, and some, the 17th, but two of the best copies have here, 
as well as previously, the 14th of $afar. 

» The particulars of this affair have been already given under the reign, 
pages 652 and 653. Here likewise is additional proof, were any required, to 
show who the parties were, and who betrayed Malik Badr-ud*Din, 
Sunder. 
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Wednesday, the 14th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal *, 
639 H., he attained martyrdom*. The Almighty’s mercy 
be upon him ! 


XIV, MALIK TAj-UD-DiN, SANJAR-I-lflEI-LUB:. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kik*luk, was a thorough 
man, and his native country was Kh ifchak. He was a 
person of vast energy, manliness, sagacity, stateliness, 
gallantry, and valour, and in all endowments he had 
reached the acme. He was of great rectitude and con- 
tinence, and no intoxicating drink was ever allowed to 
come near him. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timisli] had purchased him 
from the Kh wajah. Jamal-ud-Din-i-Nadiman ; and, in the 
beginning of the Sultan’s reign, he became Jama-dar 
[Keeper of the Wardrobe]; and, after some time, he 
became Shahnah * [Superintendent] of the Stable, and in 
every department he performed distinguished services for 
the Sultan. 

When the Shamsi reign came to a termination, and the 
throne devolved on Sultan Raziyyat, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-K!^-luk, became feudatory of Baran, and was 
appointed to proceed at the head of a body of troops to- 
wards the fortress of Gwaliyur, and in Sha’bau, 635 H., the 
writer of these words, the servant of the victorious dynasty, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, in company with Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar- 
i-^ik-luk> came out of the fortress of Gwaliyur ^ and pro- 
ceeded, and presented himself at the Court of Sultan 
Raziyyat. On the road Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, showed 

♦ See note •, page 654. 

* There must have been some reason why he returned to the capital — pro- 
bably to sue for pardon in person — and our author could, evidently, have said 
more, had he chosen to do so. Malik Ku^b-ud-Din, Husain, son of *Alt, the 
Ghurf. is the same venerable chief as mentioned, at pages 658 and 661. He 
was one of the greatest of I-yal-timish*s Maliks, and his name is entered in 
the list of them at the end of his reign. He too was made away with, in some 
mysterious manner, during the reign of that paragon of , perfection, according 
to our author, Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, in 653 H. The events, which 
induced him to seek an asylum in Hind, will be found in the account of the 
Mughal imiption in the next Section. 

• Sec note page 732. 

7 See page 643, and note 
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such goodness towards the author as cannot be expressed. 
At the time of removing from Gwaliyur he carried two 
chests of books, the private property of this servant, upon 
one of his own camels, and brought them to Maha’un, and, 
upon other occasions, had treated the author with manifold 
kindness — May the Almighty make him be acceptable, and 
have mercy upon him ! 

On his reaching the capital again, Malik Taj-ud-Dtn,San- 
jar, became feudatory of the district of Sursuti ; and, when 
the throne of sovereignty came to Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
Shah, he performed abundant services. On the termina- 
tion of the Mu’izzi reign, and the throne passing to ’Ala-ud- 
Dtn, Mas’ud Shah, he became feudatory of Buda’un*; and, 
in the year 640 H,, he overthrew the independent [Hindu] 
tribes * of Kathchr of Buda’un, and performed many ex- 
ploits against the infidels, and founded Jami’ Masjids in 
several places, and established pulpits for the Khatibs *. 
He assembled a numerous body of forces — 8000 horse and 
foot, besides payiks with horses ® — and his determination 
was to lead a force towards Kalinjar and Mahobah, and 
reduce that tract of country to subjection. A certain 
party [however] began to be envious of the number of his 
following, the quantity and efficiency of his war material, 
the greatness of his power, the awe in which he was held, 
and his intrepidity in leading troops. The deceitful 
promptings of the spirit of devilry moved them, so that they 
prepared some poison placed in a betel leaf and adminis- 
tered it to him, and disease of the bowels supervened, and, 
from that disorder, in a few days, he joined the Almighty’s 
mercy. May the Most High God accept, in behalf of that 
amiable Malik, in repayment of the many debts of grati- 
tude be owed him, the prayers of this frail one ! 

One among those debts of gratitude due to him is this. 
In the year 640 H., when the author resolved upon leaving 

* In the oldest copy of the text the name of this city and district is always 

written Budaijun— the middle n is nasals zxid. this is the correct mode of 

writing the word. 

* There seem to have been numbers of the Mew tribe in that part in those 
days. 

1 The preacher who pronounces the SJxutbah already explained. 

* All the copies of the text are alike here — mounted payiks is a novel term 
1 think— con.«iidering that the word means foot-man. 
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the capital city of Dihli, on a journey to Lakharawati and 
sent off his fhmily and dependents, in advance, towards 
Buda’un, that Malik of excellent disposition assigned a 
stipend for his family and children, and treated them with 
all sorts of honour and reverence. Five months after- 
wards, when the author, following after his family, reached 
Buda’un, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, beetowed upon him so 
many gifts, and treated him with such honour as cannot 
be contained within the area of writing. He was pleased 
to assign the author a fief with a residence at Buda’un, 
together with ample benefits and favours ; but, as destiny, 
and the means of livelihood, was attracting him to the 
country of Lakhanawati, and the decree of fate was carry- 
ing him, the writer proceeded thither. May Almighty God 
accept in his favour the kindness [towards the author] of 
that Malik of good disposition I 


XV. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, SANJAR-I-KURET KHAN «. 

Malik Kuret Khan was a Turk of Khifchak, of great 
manhood and courage, energy and wisdom, and among 
warriors, for warlike accomplishments, he was the peerless 
in all the ranks of the army of Islam ; and, in horsemanship 
and skill in arms, he had no equal. For example, he would 
have two horses under saddle, one of which he would ride, 
and the other he would lead after him, and thus used to 
dash on, and, whilst the horses were galloping, he would 
leap from this horse to that with agility, would return to 
this first one again, so that, during a gallop, he used several 
times to mount two horses. In archery he was so skilful 
that no enemy in battle, and no animal in the chase used 
to escape his arrow. He never used to take along with 
him into any Shikar-gah [chase] either leopard, hawk, or 
sporting dog : he brought down all with his own arrow ; 
and in every fastness in which he imagined there would be 
game he would be in advance of the whole of his retinue. 

* Our author was evidently unable to remain at Dihll, in safety, after the 
attadc made upon him by the EbwAjsth Muhaszab-ud-Din’s creatures, and 
hence resolved to retire for a time. See under the reign of * Ala-ud- Dfn, Mas’fid 
Sl^h, pages 659 to 663. 

* This is the only Malik among twenty-five who was not a slave. 
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He was the S^ahnah [Superintendent] of rivers * and vessels ; 
and this author had a great regard and affection for him. 
May Almighty God immerse him in forgiveness ! When 
the Turks of the [late] Sultan [I-yal-timi sh] first rose 
against the K^wajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 
640 H., the ring-leader of the party in that outbreak was 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Kha n ; and a slave of 
the Khw ajah. Muhazzab-ud-Dtn, Mihtar Jatta [by name], 
a Farrash [carpet-spreader, &c.], wounded the Malik on 
the face with a sword in such manner that the mark of it 
ever after remained *. 

After the Kh wajah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, was put to death, 
Malik Sanjar-i-Kuret Kha n became Shahnah [Superinten- 
dent] of the elephants, and, after that, was made Sar-i- 
Jan-dar [Head of the Jan-dars]. Subsequently, he was 
made feudatory of Buda’un, and, some time after that again, 
obtained the fief of Awadh. In that part he undertook 
many holy expeditions against infidels, achieved numerous 
gallant exploits, and reduced several powerful independent 
[Hindu] tribes. From Awadh he proceeded into Bihar 
and plundered that territory. Suddenly, when before the 
preserved city of Bihar, an arrow struck him in a mortal 
place, and he attained martyrdom ^ The mercy of the 
Almighty be upon him ! 

XVI. MALIK SAIF-UD-DiN, BAT KHAN-I-I-BAK, THE KHITA.l. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Kha n-i^I -bak, the Kh ita-i. was a 

* The word used is — ocean, sea, great river, which last meaning must 
be intended here, as the Dihlt kings had no more to do with the sea and sea^ 
going vessels than Sher Shadi the Afghan had, who is said, by a modem 
translator, to have ** built great ships to convey Pilgrims to Makkah,” by land, 
possibly. 

* It was when the ** upright officer” — the Kh^j&h, met with his deserts 
in the plain of the RiUii*s hctiv%f or reservoir. 

7 From this it is apparent that, after the fall of the EhAlj dynasty, and the 
death of I-yal*timisb» Bihar could not hUve remained in Musalmfin hands. 
We hear of the fief of Karah, Manik-pur, Awadh, and Lakhapawatf, but never 
of Bihir, which must have been recovered by the Hindus in the same way as 
Kftlinjar, Mahobah, and other places which, previously, our author says, were 
conquered, and Us mentioned in the lists of victories of some of the SultiUis. 
The particulars respecting this chiefs death before Bih^, which would have 
been so interesting to us, our author either considered not worth mentioning^ 
or has purposely suppressedi 
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person of very excellent qualities, gentle, humble, and of 
exemplary piety, and, in skill and warlike accomplishments, 
had become a master, and for manliness and sagacity was 
famed. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timi sh] purchased him in the 
beginning of his reign, and he became Sar Jama-dar [Head 
Keeper of the Wardrobe]. Subsequently, in the reign of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, he became Sar-i-Jan'^dar 
[Head ofthe Jan-darsj ", and Kuhram and Samanah became 
his fief. Afterwards he obtained the fief of Baran, and was 
appointed to proceed at the head of [a body of] forces for 
the purpose of taking possession of the territory of O chch ah 
and Multan*. During that expedition, one of his sons, who, 
at the very outset of his youth, had become a proficient in 
manliness and skill, together with his horse, was drowned 
in the river Sind. 

Some time after his return from thence, during the reign 
of the Sultan of Sultans, Nagir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Dtn, 
Mahmud Shah. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, the Kh ita4. 
became Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar-bar], and, in 
the service of the Sublime Court, performed distinguished 
services *. 

He served* for a considerable time during the Sultan’s 
reign, and during the expedition to Santur he suddenly 
sustained a fall from fiis horse and was killed *. The mercy 
and pardon of the Almighty be upon him ! 

• See the printed text : the editors are sotely puzzled here. 

• This expedition is not referred to under the reign, but probably has refer- 
ence, in some way, to the advance of the Dihli forces to the the Mughals 
having appeared before O chcha h mentioned at page 667. Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, 
I-bak, was probably sent to O chch ah to take charge of it after the death of 
Malik Tkj-ud-Dtn, Abu-Bikr, son of Malik ’Ikz-ud-Din, Kabtr Ehan-i-A^du, 
mentioned at page 727. 

There are two other persons named Saif-ud-Din, i-bak, an account of one 
of whom has been given at page 729, and the other is Ulugh Sh^’s brother, 
an account of whom will be found farther on. 

* See page 699. He appears to have become Waktl-i-Dar, when ’Im2d-ud- 
Din-i-Rayh^ wns disgrac^, from what is stated in the account of Ulugh 
Shan farther on, in which the events of this period are much more detailed 
than under the different reigns. 

* On Sunday, the 6th of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., the 12th year of Sultin 
NSfir-ud-Din, Mahmud Sh*^** reigiu 
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XVII. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, SANJAR-I-TEZ KHAN. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Kh an, is a Karakhi [of 
Kara]^] *, and is exceedingly impetuous, manly, sagacious, 
and intelligent, and is endowed with many excellent quali- 
ties, and numberless worthy habits. He is famed for his 
valour and military talents, and distinguished for his amiable 
disposition. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him ; and, 
in the reign of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, he 
became Amir-i-Akhur. Subsequently, in the reign .of 
Sultan Na$ir-ud-Din, Mal^mud Shah, he was made Na-ib 
Amtr-i-Hajib'* [Deputy Lord Chamberlain] and Jhanjhanab 
was made his fief ; and, when the Kha n-i-M u’azzam. Ulugh 
Kfean-i-A ’zam, in felicity, proceeded towards Nag-awr, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, who was particularly 
devoted to Kis interest and friendship, received charge of 
the fief of Kasmandi * and Mandianah, of the country Of 
Hindustan, and there he continued some time. When the 
IQian-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, again joined the 
Court, Malik Tez Kha n again returned to the capital, and 
Baran was made his fief, and there he remained a consider- 
able time. 

In the year 654 H., he became Wakil-i-Dar [Represen- 
tative in Dar-bar] to the sovereign of Islam, and obtained 
the fiefof Buda’un. Since Malik Kutlugh Kh an* remained 
in Awadh [as feudatory], contrary to the commands of the 
Sublime Court, and, with the forces of Hindustan advanced 

* KarUi is the name of a village near Baghdad, but the name of this place 
is pronounced Karakll* with the difference of a vowel point. It is the name of 
a place [{ownship] in Mawar-un-Nahr. 

* In Rajab, 647 h., shortly after the marriage of Ulugh Eh^’s daughter to 
the Sultan. 

• A district in Awadh, a few miles N.W. of Lakhnau, also written 
Kasmandhi in some copies of the text. 

• Who married Sul^^n Najir-ud- Din's mother, and who appears to have 
held the hef in conjunction with her husband. These matters are related in 
quite a different way under the reign of Na^ir-ud-Din, page 703, There our 
author says that Malik Bak-Tamur, the Ruknf [i. e. of Sultan Rukn-ud-Dfn, 
Firiiz Shah’s, reign] was sent from the capital to expel E^tlugh Shin from 
Awadh, and that Bak-Tamur was defeated and slain ; and that, upon this,- 
the SultiUi had to take the field with Ulugh Sh^n. See also in the account of 
Ulugh Eh^n farther on, where these events are again differently related. 
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towards Buda’un, Malik Tez Kha n, at the head of a body 
of troops, was nominated, along with Malik Bak-tam>i-Aor 
Kha n, to march from the capital for the purpose of repelling 
the troops of Hindustan. When the two armies met within 
the limits of Sihra-mu Malik Tez Khan was under the 
necessity of retiring, and he returned to the capital again. 
The fief of Awadh was now given to him, and he proceeded 
into that part, and brought that territory under his control ; 
and gave the independent communities of infidels of 
Hindustan a thorough chastisement, and extorted tribute 
from them. 

Malik Tez Kh an returned to the sublime presence in 
conformity with orders, and, at all times, kept the neck of 
service within the yoke of obedience ; and, in the year in 
which this history was written, namely the year 658 H., he 
returned to the capital in conformity with the sublime 
command, and by the counsel of the Kh an-i-Mu*azzam. 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam. at the head of the [contingents 
forming the] centre [division] of the forces, and those at 
the capital*, marched towards the Koh-payah of Mewat, and 
performed distinguished services, and returned again to the 
presence of the Court, the asylum of the universe. 

On a second occasion *, in attendance at the illustrious 
stirrup of the Khan-i-M u’azzam. Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam. he 
again proceeded to the Koh-payah of Mewat on an expe- 
dition and holy war against the Hindus, and displayed 
great gallantry and activity. On his return to the capital, 
he was distinguished by being presented with ample 
honours ; and he returned again towards [his fief of] 
Awadh. May the Almighty God preserve and continue 
the servants of the Nagiri dynasty in power and dominion. 
Amtn ! 

7 A place west 'of the Ghograh river, in Lat. 28® 19', Long. 80® 24', the 
Scra-Mow of the Indian Atlas. 

■ The available troops at the capital probably. The kall ^ — or centre con- 
tingents forming it — has been explained in a previous note. See also the latter 
part of the year 657 H., under Na^ir-ud -Din’s reign, page 714. 

• Our author ends his history, under Na^ir-ud-Dtn’s reign, with the force 
leaving upon this expedition, on the 13th of $afar, 658 H., and the events of 
the following day. Tliese operations, on this occasion, were against the Mew 
or MewfiL See page 715, and in the account of Ulugh farther on, 

where these events are related in a totally different manner. 
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XVIII. MALIK IKHTIYAR-UD-DIN, YOZ-BAK-I-TUGHRIL 

KHAN. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Kha n, was a 
native of Elh ifchak. and the slave of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, I>yal>timish ; and during the 
investment of the preserved fortress of Gwaliyur he was Na- 
ib Ch ashni"gir [Deputy Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen], 
When Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, came to the 
throne, the office of Amir i-Majlis [Lord of the Council] 
was entrusted to Malik Yuz-Bak, and he was confirmed 
therein. Subsequently, the Shahnagt [Supcrintfendency] 
of the elephants was assigned to him ; and, during this 
reign, he became especially distinguished by the Sultan’s 
intimacy and favour. 

When the Turkish slaves of the Sultan broke out into 
rebellion in the plain of Tara’tn \ and a number of grandees, 
such asTaj-uLMulk, Muhammad [Mahmud ?], the Secretary, 
Baha-ud-Din, Hasan [Husain ?] »i-Ash’ari. Karim-ud-Din- 
i-Zahid [the Recluse], and Nizam-ud-Din, the Shafurkani, 
were put to death, one of the ringleaders of the faction 
was Malik Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan. ^ 

When the throne came to Sultan Raziyyat, he was made 
Amir-i-Akhur [Lord of the Stable], and on Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah’s, ascending the throne, and when, 
subsequently, a party of the Turkish Maliks and Amirs 
invested the city of Dihli*, Malik Yuz-Bak, along with 
Malik Kara-Kash. came into the city and attached them- 
selves to Suitan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah’s party \ on 
Tuesday, the last day of the month of Sha’ban, 639 H., 
and, upon several occasions, rendered approved service. 
Mihtar-i-Mubarak Shah. Farrukhi. who had acquired entire 
power over the Sultan, and had caused the Turkish Maliks 
and Amirs to be expelled from the capital, instigated the 
Sultan in such manner that he seized Malik Yuz-Bak and 

• The scene of Rae Pithora’s victory over the forces of Sul^n Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Mu^mxnacl-i-Sam, and of his own total overthrow in the following 
year — the present TalSwart 

• See under the reign at page 635. 

• See the account of Malik Kara*!^Sll Khan, page 747. 

^ See under the reign, pages 658 and 659. 

3 C 
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Malik Kara-Kash. and they were imprisoned* on Wed- 
nesday, the 9th of the month of Ramadan, 639 H. When 
the city was ta|cen, on Tuesday, the 8th of the month of 
21 -Ka’dah, Malik Yuz-Bak was liberated*. 

When Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, ascended the 
throne, Tabarhindah was entrusted to his charge, and, 
subsequently, Lohor was made his hef. There he con- 
tinued some time, when a feud arose between him and 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad of Bindar^ and, subse- 
quently, he began to rebel against the Court, for rashness 
and imperiousness were implanted in his nature and con- 
stitution, until Ulugh Khan-i-Mu*azzam. unexpectedly, 
brought him to the Court, and he was made much of. 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam likewise made a representation for 
the royal consideration so that Malik Yuz-Bak was distin- 
guished by the Sultan’s favour, and his disobedient conduct 
was pardoned. Subsequently, for some time, Kinnauj was 
his fief, when he again began to act in a contumacious 
manner, and Malik ]^uJb-ud-Din, Husain [son of ’Alt, the 
Gh uri]. on whom be peace! — was despatched from the 
capital, at the head of a body of troops, against him. He 
reduced Malik Yuz-Bak to duty and obedience, and brought 
him back to the sublime Court again *. 

After some time had passed, Awadh was entrusted to 
his charge. When he again returned to the capital, the 
territory of Lakhanawati was made over to him*. After he 
went to that part, and brought that country under his 
jurisdiction, hostility arose between him and the Rae of 
Jaj-nagar. The leader of the forces of Jaj-nagar was a 

• See page 747 - 

• Malik ^pira-yash was liberated at the same time, 

7 The same person, no doubt, who is styled Cha-ush. or Pursuivant, in the 
list of I-yal-timish’s Maliks at page 626. 

® There is nothing of all this referred to either under the reign of Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah. Sultan Na^ir-ud-Din, or in the account of Ulugh 
Shan. 

• This also is not mentioned under the two last reigns. Stewart, in his 
••History of Bengal,” page 65, states that “ Ikhtyar Addeen Toghril 
Khan, Mulk [mu/k signifies a country] Yuzbck,” succeeded “ Sief Addeen 
Yugan Tunt,” who died in 651 H., as governor of Bengal, but, as he makes 
a mistake of only twenty years respecting the death of Saif-ud-Din, 1 -bak-i- 
Yughan-Tat, it may be imagined what dependence can be placed upon the 
statements in that work. 
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person, by name, Saban-tar [Sawan-tara .>] the son-in- 
law of the Rae, who, during the time of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Tughril-i-Tughan-Khan. had advanced to the bank of 
the river * of Lakhanawati, and, having shown the greatest 
audacity, had driven the Musalman forces as far as the gate 
[of the city] of Lakhanawafi ^ In Malik Tughril Kh an- 
i-Yuz-Bak’s time, judging from the past, he [the Jaj-nagar 
leader] manifested great boldness, and fought, and was 
defeated. Again, another time, Malik Tugliril Khan-i- 
Yuz-Bak fought an engagement with the Rae of Jaj-nagar, 
and again came out victorious. 

On a third occasion*, Malik Yuz-Bak sustained a slight 
reverse, and a white elephant, than which there was no 
other more valuable in that part, and which was ruttish, got 
out of his hands in the held of battle, and fell into the 
hands of the infidels of Jaj-nagar. 

The following year, however, Malik Yuz-Bak asked 
assistance from the Court of Dihli, and, then, marched an 
army from Lakhanawati into the territory of Umurdan, 
and, unexpectedly, reached the Rae’s capital, which city 
[town] they style Omurdan*. The Rae of that place 
retired before Malik Yuz-Bak, and the whole of the Rae's 
family, dependents, and followers, and his wealth, and 
elephants, fell into the hands of the Musalman forces. 

On his return to Lakhanawati, Malik Yuz-Bak began to 
act contumaciously towards the Court, and assumed three 
canopies of state, red, black, and white. He then marched 
an army from Lakhanawati towards Awadh, and entered 
the city of Awadh ; and directed that the Kh utbah should 

Evidently the Sanskrit — V|llil — brave, heroic, an’d — or 1R — nature, 
bottom. 

A branch of the Ganges is probably; meant here« as it is styled in the 
original, the Ab-i>Lakhanawati. 

^ See page 740. 

* Compare Stewart, [page 65], who states that Tughril Khan-i- Yuz-Bak, 

** invaded the dominions of that prince” — the Rae of Jaj-nagar, and ** was com- 
pletely defeated, and lost all Ats elephants ; among which was a white one, 
esteemed a great curiosity. ” 

^ This evidently refers to the capital of Jaj-nagar, and not a different terri- 
tory — Sylhet— as Stewart makes it out. 

In the oldest copies the word is ^ above, but in others Armur- 

dan or Urmardan, and — Azmurdan or Uzmurdan. See note S 
5S7, para. 8. 


3 C 2 
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be read for him, and styled himself Sultan Mughis-ud-Din. 
After a couple of weeks, one among the Turkish Amirs, 
belonging to the troops of the sovereign which were 
[located] in the vicinity of [the territory of] Awadh, 
unawares, pushed forward into Awadh [giving out] that the 
Sultan’s troops were at hand. Malik Yuz-Bak, discomfited, 
embarked on board a vessel and returned to Lakhanawati 
again. 

This rebellious act on the part of Malik Yuz-Bak, the 
whole of the people of the realm of Hindustan — both 
clergy and laity, Musalmans and Hindus* — condemned, 
that he should have become a traitor to his sovereign, and 
displayed such hostility and sedition. Undoubtedly the evil 
consequences attending such conduct befell him, and he fell 
from foundation and root. After he returned from Awadh 
to Lakhanawati, he determined upon marching into 
Kamrud, and transported an army across the river 
Bcg-mati®. As the Ivae of Kiimrud had not the power to 
resist him, he retired precipitately some whither. Malik 
Yuz-Bak took the city of Kamrud and possessed himself of 
countle.ss wealth and treasure, to such extent, that the 
amount and weight thereof cannot be contained within the 
area of record. 

The author, at the time he was sojourning at Lakhan- 
awati, had heard from travellers whose statements arc to 
be relied upon, tliat from the reign of Gu^tasib Shah of 
'Ajam, who had invaded Chin, and had come towards 
Hindustan by that rotitc [by way of Kamrud], twelve 
hundred hoards of treasure, all sealed, which were [there 
deposited], and any portion of which wealth and treasures 
not one of the Raes had a.vailcd himself of, the whole fell 
into the hands of the Musalman troops. The reading of 
the Khutbah, and Friday religious service were instituted 

® This remark would seem to show that the Hindus were actually begun to 
be thought something of, or that even infidels reprobated such conduct. 

® Also wiitlcn I 3 cg-hall and Bak-matt, as in the account of Muhammad, sou 
of Bakht-yar. and is the same river. The old capital of Kamrud was Komatii- 
pur on the west bank of the Darlah river, and the mention of it and the Beg- 
mati here tends to elucidate what I have before stated respecting the route taken 
by Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, referred to at page 561. See also notes * 
and * in the same page. 

7 Garghasib, as at page 561, in some copies. 
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in Kamrud, and signs of the people of Islam appeared 
there. But of what avail was all this, when the whole, 
from phrensy, he g^ve to the winds ? for the wise have said 
that, “ the seeking to perform overmuch work hath never 
turned out fortunate for the seeker.” Distich : — 

** Wealth is best which will be falling and rising : 

Wealth will be quick in springing up. ** 

After Kamrud was taken [possession of], so they related, 
several times the Rae sent confidential persons [to Malik 
Yuz-Bak], saying: “Thou hast subdued this territory, and 
no Malik of the Musalman people ever before obtained such 
success. Now do thou return, and replace me upon the 
throne, and I will send to thee tribute every year so many 
bags of gold, and so many elephants, and I will continue 
the Kh utbah unchanged, and the Musalman stamped coin 
as established ®.” 

Malik Yuz-Bak did not become willing to agree to this 
in any way ; and the Rae gave command that all his train, 
and the peasantry, should go to Malik Yuz-Bak, and get 
him to pledge his right hand [for their .safety], and buy up 
all the grain procurable in [the city and country of ?] Kam- 
rud, at whatever price he might require, so that the Musal- 
man troops might have no provisions left. They did so 
accordingly, and bought up from them all the produce that 
was obtainable at a heavy rate. 

Depending on the cultivated state and flourishing con- 
dition of the country, Malik Yuz-Bak did not lay up any 
stores of grain ; and, when the time of the spring harvest 
came round, the Rae, with the whole of his subjects, rose, 
and opened the water dykes all around, and brought Malik 
Yuz-Bak and the troops of Islam to a state of helple-ssness, 
in such wise, that they were near perishing through destitu- 
tion. They now took counsel together, and came to the 
conclusion that it was necessaiy to retreat, otherwise they 
would die of starvation. 

® Out of this passage Stewart [History of Bengal, page 66] makes the 
following, which is rather a /ree translation, certainly — Mnlk [Malik pro- 
bably : Mulk means country^ Vuzbek ordered a most]iic to be built ; ami^ 
after the accustoinary prayers and thanksgiving, for the success of the Mtiliain- 
inedan amis, huii been rcad^ he was proclaimed Sovereign oft ht UnUed Kingdoms 
of and Kamroop ” I 
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They accordingly set out from Kamrud with the intention 
of proceeding towards Lakhanawati. The route through 
the plain [country] was flooded with water, and occupied 
by the Hindus. The Musalmans obtained a guide to 
bring them out of that country by conducting them to- 
wards the skirt of the mountains. After they had pro- 
ceeded some few stages, they got entangled among passes 
and defiles, and narrow roads, and both their front and rear 
was seized by the Hindus. In a narrow place a fight took 
place in front of the leading rank between two elephants ; 
the force fell into confusion, the Hindus came upon them 
from every side, and Musalman and Hindu mingled pell 
mell together. Suddenly an arrow struck Malik Yuz-Bak, 
who was mounted on an elephant, in the breast, and he fell, 
and was made prisoner ; and all his children, family, and 
dependents, and the whole of his force, were made captive. 

When they carried Malik Yuz-Bak before the Rae, he 
made a request that they would bring his son to him ; and, 
when they brought his son to him, he placed his face to the 
face of his son, and yielded his soul to God*. The 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! 

XIX. MALIK TAj-UD-DIN, ARSALAN KHAN, SANTAR-I- CHA ST. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Arsalan Kh an, was an impetuous and 
warlike man, and had attained the acme of capacity and 
intrepidity. The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] had pur- 
chased him from Ikhtij'^ar-ul-Mulk, Abu-Bikr, the Habash 
[Abyssinian]. Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk had brought him from 
'Adan * ; and some have narrated on this wise, that he was 
one among the sons of the Khw arazmi Amirs, in the 
territory of Sham [Syria], and Mi§r [Egypt] *, and had been 
carried away captive from those parts and sold to Ikhtiyar- 
ul-Mulk, Abu-Bikr. 

When the Sultan first purchased him, he became Jamah- 
dar * [Keeper of the Wardrobe], and in that office he served 

* See pages 769 to 776, farther on, where our author makes a totally different 
statement from this, and also in the account of Ulugh Khan farther on* 

^ Anglicized, Aden, 

* See page 230. 

* Some copies have Sha^ah-dar, instead of Jimah-cUr. 
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the Sultan some time. When the period of the Shamst 
sovereignty terminated, and the reign of Sultan Rukn-ud- 
Din, Firuz Shah, also came to its conclusion, he became 
Chashnt-gir [Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen] in the 
reign of Sultan Raziyyat. After some time, he obtained 
the fief of Balaram 

During his own lifetime, the august* Sultan [I-yal- 
timish] conferred upon him, in marriage, a daughter of 
Malik [Sultan] Baha-ud-Dm, Tug^hril, of Bhianah*, which 
territory and adjacent parts were, in the beginning of the 
Musalman rule, rendered flourishing and cultivated by him. 
By this connexion, in the reign of Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah — May his sovereignty continue ! — Bhianah 
was made Arsalan Kh an’s fief. Some years subsequent to 
this, the dignity of Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar- 
bar] was entrusted to him. Subsequently, when the pre- 
served city of Tabarhindah was recovered from the 
dependents of Sher Khan [Malik Nu§rat-ud-Dunya wa 
ud-Din, Sher Kha n-i-Sunkarl. it was made over to his 
charge, in the month of ^l-Hijjah, 651 H.^ After that, 
when by the sublime order of the Court, the IChan-i-Mu*- 
azzam, Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam. had departed, and gone to 
Nag-awr*, and proposed to return again to the service of 
the Court, Arsalan Kh an-i-Saniar attached himself to his 
service and accompanied him *. When they arrived at the 
capital, Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar received honour at the 
Court, the asylum of the universe, and returned again to 
Tabarhindah*. 

^ In Awadh. In some copies Balaram or Balram« 

® Nearly every copy of the text here, the Calcutta Text included, has the 
words — august martyr, but it is a blunder of course. 

• It does not appear how I-yal-timish became possessed of the right to dis- 
pose of another man’s daughter ; and we must suppose that, after Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril’s death, his family, in some way, came under |Cutb-ud.Diii, 
i-bak’s authority, and from him to I-yal-timiJh. Sec the account of Jughril, 
page 544. 

» See page 695. 

• This occurred some time after Ulugh Shan had been banished from the 
Z^ourt, and directed to proceed to Hansi. See in the account of Ulugh Shan 
art her on. 

® Joined in the outbreak against ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, in the middle of 
he year 652 H. 

» This must have been early in 653 H.— in Muharram probably— as Ulugh 
3 ^^, having recovered power again, returned to Dihlt, in company with the 
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Malik Sher Kha n, having come back again from Turkis- 
tan, determined upon [re-]possessing himself of Tabar- 
hindah. He brought a large number of cavalry and 
infantry from the side of Lohor along with him against 
Tabarhindah, and, at night, appeared before the walls of 
the fortress. Sher Khan’s troops dispersed themselves 
in the town, and about the fortress ; and when, in the 
morning, the world became illumined with the sun’s light, 
Arsalan Kh an-i-Sanjar. with his sons and principal retainers, 
attacked him As his cavalry had become dispersed, Sher 
Kh an was under the necessity of retiring. When Sher 
Khan, subsequently to this affair, came to the sublime 
Court, in conformity with the royal command, Arsalan 
Kha n-i-Sanjar likewise presented himself there ®. 

He continued to sojourn at the capital for some time, 
after wliich Awadh was entrusted to his charge. On several 
occasions, Kutlugh Kh an *, with those Amirs who had con- 
federated themselves with him, began to harass the borders 
of Awadh and Kafah. Arsalan Khan averted this annoy- 
ance : he led a body of troops against them, and compelled 
that faction to disperse. After that, a slight change in his 
mind, antagonistic to the Court, became manifest ; and the 
sublime stand«irds moved towards Awadh * and Karah for 
the purpose of suppressing his designs. When the sublime 
standards cast their shadow upon that country, Arsalan 
Kha h-i-Saniar retired before the [contingents forming the] 
centre division of the royal forces, and he despatched con- 
fidential persons, and sought safety for himself, under the 

Sulian, on the 9th ot 2 i* 9 ijjah, 652 h. See also the account of Sher Shan 
farther on. 

- See page 793. Sher Shin’s fief of Tabarhindah was restored to him, to- 
gether with others he had previously held. The year is not mentioned, but, 
from the occurrence of other events, it appears to have been early in 653 H. 

• The second husband of the Sultan’s mother. The fief of Awadh was 
assigned to them, our author says, on the 6th of Mu^arram, 653 H. See 
page 701, and note •. The statements there and in the account of Ulugh 
Shan, farther on, differ greatly from this. 

^ In one of the oldest copies of the text,* and a more modem one, “ Awadh 
and the Koh-payah.” The reason for this movement is very differently stated 
in the account of Ulugh Kh an. Arsalan Shan is said there to liave delayed 
joining the Sultan’s army concentrated before Dihli, on the invasion of Sind 
by the Mughals at the end of 655 11., and ^Cutlugh Shan — there styled ICiilij 
Shan, Mas’Cid-i-Jant— had done the same, and, conseipiently, they were in a 
slate uf apprehension. 
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ipulation that, when the Sultan’s troops returned [to the 
ipital], he, Arsalan Kh an, along with Kutlugh Kh an son 
r [the late] Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, should present them- 
;lves there. Their supplication was graciously complied 
■ith ; and, when the royal army returned again to the 
bode of sovereignty and illustrious seat of government, 
)ihli, after some time, Arsalan Kh an-i-Saniar again 
ttached himself to the sublime Court, and was distin- 
uished by ample honour and deference. 

After he had remained in attendance at the Court for 
ame time, in the year 657 n., the city of Karah® was 
ssigned to him as a fief, and, in the beginning of that same 
ear, he led an army from Karah with the intention of 
illaging the country of Malwah and Kalinjar. After he 
ad advanced some stages, he turned aside and marched 
awards the territory of Lakhancawati. At this time, the 
ludatory of Lakhanawati [Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
fuz-Baki] had proceeded towards the country of Bang and 
2ft the city of Lakhanawati empty [of troops]. Arsalan 
Chan-i-Saniar had not unfolded this secret to a single 
•erson among his Amirs and Maliks, his sons and slaves, 
hat he was entertaining the intention of marching against 
^akhanawati, and he had neither permission nor orders 
rom the sublime Court for this undertaking. When he 
cached the frontier of that country, a number of his sons, 
^mirs, and slaves, discovered that which he had resolved 
1 his mind, and they refused to follow him. As, however, 
here was no means of returning, out of necessity, they 
ccompanied him. 

When Arsalan Kh an-i-Saniar arrived before the gate of 
he city of Lakhanawati, the inhabitants thereof took 
efuge within the walls [and defended themselves]. 
Vnnalists have stated on this wise, that, for a space of three 
lays, they fought, and, at the end of that time, Arsalan 
Chan-i-Sanjar took the city, and' gave orders to sack it. 
riic property, cattle, and Musalman captives that fell into 

® This second ^Cullugli Kh an cannot be correct, and tloes not refer to the 
ultan’.s step-father. The person here referred to, as stated in the previous 
otc, is, in some places, styled Kulij and Kulicb Kh an. See also the List at 
age 673, and page 712, where he is styled Jalal-ud-Din, MasTid. 

® See following note, para, third. This is not mentioned in the account of 
Jasir-ud-Din, Mabinud Shairs reign. 
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the bands of his followers was veiy great ; and, for a period 
of three days, that plunder, sack, and rapine was kept up. 
When that tumult had been allayed, and he had taken 
possession of the city, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz- 
Baki, who was the feudatory of Lakhapawati, at the place 
he then was in, became acquainted with this misfortune. 
He returned from thence, and between him and Arsalan 
Kh an-i-Saniar an engagement took place. 

From the sublime Court an order granting the investi- 
ture of the government of Lakhanawati had been [previously] 
issued to Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki after that 
he had despatched, to the presence of the sublime Court, 
two elephants, valuable property, and precious things to a 
large amount. 

Arsalan Khan-i-Sanfar thus gained the upper hand, and 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din *, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki, became a captive, 
and it is so stated that he was martyred ®. This much, 

7 Stewart appears to have used the I.O.L. AfS,, No. 1952, of our author’s 
work, for his History of Bengal as well as another mentioned subsequently ; 
and, when I mention that, on the margin of that ATS., which is quite correct, 
he has written, in pencil, that “this person” — from his being also named 
Balban^ I suppose — “is The Vizier,'* it is not surprising that the History OF 
Bengal, in that place, contains so many absurd errors. 

• One of the oldest and best copies has ’Ala-ud-Din, Balban, here, but in 
other places agrees with the above. 

• Very great 'discrepancy occurs here, and in other places in this work, with 
respect to the history of Lakhanawad, which is the more to be regretted 
because our author is the sole authority, as a contemporary writer, for the 
events of this early period. This discrepancy is occasioned chiefly from the 
loose manner in which he records important events, which may have appeared 
to him of minor consequence, and from the fact of his ment oning them in 
different places, with, very often, considerable difference in the details. 
Another cause of ronfusion is his omission of dates, and, as his history is 
brought to conc'usion in 658 H., just six years of the reign of Sul$an Na^ir-ud- 
Din, Mabmud Shah, is a perfect blank in the history of Muhammadan India 
which no other writer has supplied. 

Since I wrote note * to page 617, some further facts have been gleaned 
about the previous obscure period in the history of Lakhapawati, viz. from 
the putting to death or butchery of Sultan Qhiya§-ud-Din, ’Iwaf, the Ehalj, 
by the eldest son of Sultan I-yal-timigh — Na^ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Shah [the 
first of that name] — who invaded his territory from Awadh whilst he was ab^nt 
on an expedition into Bang and Kamrud, and had left the ca; ital, the city of 
Lakhanawati, denuded of troops, and the appointment, as feudatory, but of 
which the date is not given, of Malik Saif-ud-Din, l-bak-i-Yughan*Tat 
[Malik, No. V.], who died there in 631 H. 

I must, therefore, go back a little, in order to make the facts stand out a 
little more clearly ; but, first, I must refer to Mr. Blochmann’s ** Contributions 
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that the author was aware of, as to the state of affairs in 

to the Geography and History of Bengal as there are some errors and dis- 
crepancies tlierein which require to l>e noticed and corrected. 

At page 37 of Part 1 ., he says the Mu^iammadan period of the history of 
Bengal may be “conveniently divided into five parts. I. The ‘Initial period/ 
or reigfis of the governors of I-akHinauti appointed by the Dihli sovereigns, 
from the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtydr Khilji [i.e. Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar-ud-Dfn, Malimud, the Khalj] 1203 
to 1338 A.D.” 

In Part III. of his Contributions f page 134 [See also Appendix D, 
page xxiv.], he criticizes my statement respecting the year of the conquest of 
Bengal by the Khalj chief, and says it was conquered in 594 11., or a.d. 1198, 
whilst A. D. 1203, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, is equivalent to boon. 
— a difference of only six years ! He also calls these rulers “govemoi*s,” and 
says they were “appointed by the Dihli sovereigns, but this is erroneous. 
The Khalj rulers, from the “ conquest ” to the acknowledgment of I-yal- 
timish’s suzerainty by Sultan G£iyas-ud-Din, Twa?, in 622 H., were entirely 
independent of the Dihli rulers with the single exception of the mad-man, *Ali- 
i-Mardan. 

Mr. Blochmann also commences his ‘Initial period^ [Part I., page 38] with 
“Tughril** in 613 H., but ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tiighan Kh^n, was the third 
feudatory of Lakhanawati after the <lownfall of the IQialj sovereigns. Mr. 
Blochmann’s List [condensed] is as follows : — 

“ Saifuddin Aibak. Dies at LakOinauti in 631 H, 

“Tughril, 631 H., to 5th Zi Qa’dah, 642 H. 

“Qamarud.din Timur [?] [See page 742, note Khan, governor from 5th 
Zi QaMah, 642, to 29th Shawwdl, 644. 

“ Ikhtiydruddin Yuzbak Tughril Khdn, proclaims himself king under the 
title of Sultan Mughi^uddin. Perishes in Kdmriip. No dates are given, 
“Jaldluddm Mas’iid, Malik Jdni Khilji [!] Khdn becomes governor, i8th Zi 
Qa’dah 656.” 

[NIr. Blochmann eschews i?afats, and criticizes my use of them as 7/«-Persian. 
By not using an ifafat here, as is meant in the original, he turns Jalal-ud-Din, 
Mas’ud, into his father^ Malik Jani, who was killed in 634 H., and at page 206 
of the Calcutta Printed Text, what Mr. Thomas styles the impossible name 
of ^Chilji Khan is not given, but ^ — which is an error in the ^'official text^'^ 
“officially imperfect” I suppose is meant — for ^ — K^ilich. He is also 

styled ^ — K'ltiugh, in some copies, but Malilc *Ala-ud-Dfn, Jani, who is 
styled, at page 626 of this Translation [Calcutta Text, page 187, with 
for V], Shah-zadah of Turkistan, was his father.] 

“*Izzuddin Balban, was governor in 657, in which year he was attacked by 
Tdjuddin Arsaldn Klidn Sanjar i Khwdrazmi, who, however, was captured or 
killed by Tzzuddin. Tabq, p. 267 [in a foot-note] — Hence Tajuddin Arsaldn 
Khdn should not be put among the governors of Bengali^ 

[He must be put among the Sultans then, for he ruled some years. The 
“official text” here kills the wrong man. It was *Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yua^ 
Baki, who was made captive by Arsalan Kh^n-i-Sanjar, and “ some say was 
put to dtfath.” The certainty of this is provetl from the fact that Tatar £^an, 
who now follows in Mr. Blochmann’s list, was Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar’s son.] 
“Muhammad Arsaldn Tatar Khdn, son of Arsaldn Khdn Sanjar. He had 
been for some time governor, when the emperor Balban ascended the throne 
[664]. Baranl^ p. 66. After a few years he was succeeded by — 
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that country, and of the events which happened in those 
parts, is here recorded. May Almighty God have mercy 

‘f Tughril, who proclaimed himself king under the name of Sultin Mugln?- 
uddm. His fate has been mentioned above. No dates are given.” 

See also note at page 589 of this translation. 

In Part TI. of his ** Coniri/mfioHs^^^ Mr. Illochmann varies the latter part of 
the above list ; and, after ** Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan,” we have two 
additional names, “ Sher Khan,” “Amin Khan,” and then 'Jhighril [11.]* 
Amin Kh an’s A\iib ; but, as I do not propose, at ])resent, to go into matters 
relating to the successor of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. I will here 
return to the Kh alj dynasty, with the object of giving a brief consecutive account 
of those rulers and the feudatories who succeeded them, from the time that 
Sultan Gh^y^s-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, was forced to acknowledge the supremacy of I- 
yal-timish. 

This event happened about the middle of 622 il., and the coins of Sultan 
Gliiyas-ud-Din. Tua^ [Sec Thomas : ** Initial Coinage of llengal,” yournal 
/C. A. vol. vi., 1S73, 352 — 357]» prove that he was an independent 

sovereign up to that period, and used the title of Kastm-i-AmTr-ul-Muminin, 
which was peculiar to the Shansabanis of Firfu-koh, and never assumed by 
their viamblk successors; but he did not necessarily s/iarc his property” with 
the Kh alifah. For the origin of the title sec note page 315, and pages 368 
and 389. 

Mr. Thomas also gives, in the same paper, coins of Sultan I-yal-timish as 
early as 614 H. and 616 ir. — eight and six years before Ghiyas-ud-Din, Twa?, 
had to acknowledge a superior, and these coins are attributed by him to the 
Bengal mints. I am not aware how this conclusion has been arrived at, for I- 
yal-timish had certainly not been acknowledged by the ruler of Lakhanawati 
at that time. I think the issue of these coins may be well accounted for, from 
a passage in our author [see pages 590 — 591], which may not have received 
such attention as it ought to have received, namely, that I-yal-timigh, “on 
several occasions, sent forces from Dihli towards Lakhanawati, possessed him- 
self of Bihar, and installed his own Amirs therein but our author, unfor- 
tunately, mentions nothing definite until 622 H., when GJjiyas-ud-Din, Twa^, 
was reduced- 

We may therefore conclude that the coins bearing I-yal-timish*s name and 
titles, attributed to the Bengal mints, were ^track in Bihar on the occasions 
mentioned by our author in the passage above referied to, and before he had 
obtained any decided advantage over the Kh alj Sultan. 

However, having compelled Sultan GJiiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa^, about the 
middle of 622 H., to acknowledge him as suzerain and to coin the money in 
his name [page 593], I-yal-timish left Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani [who is called 
*Izz-ud-Din, Jani, at page 594], Shah-zadah of Turkistan [see List, page 626] 
in charge of Bihar; but I-yal-timigh had no sooner withdrawn than .Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din. Twa?, marched into Bihar, compelled Malik Jani to fly into 
Awadh, and took possession of that territory again. I should imagine the 
coins bearing the high-sounding titles given by Thomas, at page 357 of the 
same paper, must have been issued at that time — 622 H. or 623 H. — but he 
reads the date 620. This, however, is not very material to the present 
subject. 

With thi:» fact before him, it seems inexplicable to me why Mr. Thomas 
calls him “this self-made kingy” and that “Altamgh” [r*yal-timisll] “con- 
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on that great Khan, and long preserve the Sultan of Sul- 


ceded the tardy justice of decreeing, that, in virtue of his good works, Ghiyas- 
ud-din ’Awz [’Iwa? ?] should^ itt his grave^ be endoioed with that coveted title 
of Sultan^ which had been denied to him while living.” Who denied it to 
him? Minhaj-ud-Din, even at page 163 of the Calcutta “ Official Text,” does 
not say so. What he did say will be found literally rendered at page 587 of 
this Translation. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dui, T\\a?, was i.'qually as much entitled 
to the “ coveted title” of Sultan as his adversary, l-yal-timish, was. He had 
l>cen chosen precisely in the same way, by the chief men of the country, he 
owed no fealty whatever to Dibit or its sovereigns, was a Turk like his rival, 
^hat is more, was a free-born man, and not a manumitted slave— the slave of a 
slave — which T-yal-timish was, and was included among the great Maliks of 
Sultiin Mu’izz ud-Din, Muhamniad-i-Sam, master of I-}al-timish’s master. 

These erroneous ideas respecting the two Sultans I have felt myself bound 
to correct, according to historical facts, and our author’s statements. 

I would also remark, en passant^ that Nasir-ud-D\n, Kaba-jah, was not 
overcome by I-yal-timish until ten years after 614 H. See page 348 of 
“Initial Coinage of Bengal,” and page 542 of this Tianslation, and Printed 
Text, page 144. 

At the time Malik Jant fled before the Khalj Sultan into Awadh, Malik 
Nasir-ud-Din, Ma|?mud Shah, the eldest son and heir-apparent of I-yal- 
timish, ''as there located, having been entrusted with the fief of Aw^adh in 

623 H. About two years and a half after he had been compelled to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the Dibit Sultan, as shown by his coins, Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din. ’Uva?, having set out on an expedition against the infidels of 
Bang and Kamriid [See page 594], Malik Nasir-ud-Dtn, Ma^imud Shah, 
incited by Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jant [I-yal-timigh was occupied elsew'here in 

624 H., but he sent reinforcements to his son, see page 611], whom the 
Khalj Sultan had expelled from Bihar, seized the opportunity — no intimation, 
of course, having been given beforehand — and invaded Lakhanawati, which 
had been left nearly empty of troops, seized the fortress of B,asan-kob and took 
possession of the city of l.akhanawatt. Sultan Gliiya§-ud-Dtn, 'Iwa?, on 
becoming aware of this perfidious act, flew to the rescue — with a portion only 
of his forces, from what our author states at page 595 — encountered the son of 
I-yal-iimish, but w^as defeated, and taken captive, along with “all the Kh alj 
Amirs,” and the whole of them were butchered. 

Malik Na§ir-iul-Din, Maljmud Shah, died, or was killed, for there is some 
mystery about it, seemingly, some time in the month of Rabi*.us-Sani pro- 
bably, since the news reached Dihl! in the following month, or it may have 
happened in that same month. How or where he died our author, “the sole 
authority for this period,” does not say, but he repeatedly styles him “the 
martyred Malik ” [See note *, page 630]. Firishtah’s assertion that he died 
at Lakhanawcaji is like a good many of his assertions, without any proof what- 
ever, and his own invention probably. 

Immediately after the death of Q^iyas-ud-Din, Twa^, it appears, another 
Khalj chief succeeded in acquiring power, but how, is not clear, and, I fear, 
can never be thoroughly made so. He is styled, by our author, at page 617, 
Balka Malik-i-Husam-ud-Dln, Twaf — that is to say, the son of Husam, &c., 
the ifafat standing for/i>w ^[See Appendix D.], which is sufficiently proved, 
I imagine, from the fact that he tvas not at all likely to have been called by the 
precise title of his predecessor— ^usam-ud-Din, Twa^ — as well ; at page 626, 
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tans, Na$ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, in sovereignty and 
prosperity! 

in the List of I'yal-timish's Maliks, Daulat Shah-i-Balka. son [the ifafat 
understood] of Husam-ud-Dtn, 'Iwa^, Malik of Lakhanawati, thus showing 
beyond a doubt that he had been acknowledged by I-yal*timiali as dependent 
ruler, otherwise why put him in the List of Maliks? [See Thomas, “ Initial 
Coihage,^' page 366] ; in two copies of the text, l-ran Shah»i-Balka ; in one, his 
title is Abu- 1 -Ma'alr, and by others he is styled Na§ir-ud-Din-i-'lwa^ [See i^es 
617 — 618]; in the Calcutta “Official Text," at page 177, Malik Gazlak Kh an 
Daulat Shah> Kh alji. with t 7 vo names jumbled into one ; and, the next page, 
Lran Shah. Balka, Kh aljf. Balka is not peculiar to the Gh aznawi rulers : it 
is a purely Turkish name. There is another Balka — Saif- ud- Din, I-bak-i- 
Balka Kh an — in the List of Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah's Maliks at page 
673, and, from what is said in the account of Malik Kaghli Kha n [No. XX IV’.], 
there were many Kh alj Amirs in the time of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 

From the coin given by Thomas [“Initial Coinage of Bengal," page 367], 
his titles and name — plate, fig. 9 — are Abu-l-Ma'ali [Thomas, himself, as men- 
tioned at page 367, was in doubt about being correct, and thought 

it ended in — i-Daulat Shah. l>in Mau-dud [and there is nothing in the 
titular name of Sul{an Gh iyas-ud-Din. who, before he came to the throne was 
entitled Husam-ud-Din-i-'Iwa?, to show that his name was not Mau-dud], and, 
although he acknowledges the suzerainty of I-yal-timisht and styles him 
SulJan-ul-A’^am, he calls himself Shahan-Shah. and also inserts on his coin 
the name of the Kh alifah. and, <loubtless, had received a patent conveying the 
titles from Baghdad. The date on this coin, the only one that has come to 
light, I believe, is AiU-* j ^ ^ which may be either 627 or 

629 H. , the stubborn ^ occurring again. It is not to be wondered at that 
*‘the coin does not give him the name Husamuddin Husam-ud-Dln was his 
title before he assumed that of Gbiyas-ud-DIn, which he did — not at all 
an unusual thing — with the title of Sultan. 

In 628 H., I-yal-timish had to move against this Ehalj Sul|an, who, doubt- 
less, was getting too powerful to please the Dihli sovereign, and he was 
overthrown, and “secured," as our author remarks, much in the same way, 
probably, as Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, was — in the grave. With him the £halj 
dynasty finally terminated. 

I-yal-timish now conferred the * I^akhanawatl " upon Malik 'Ala-ud- 

Din, Jani— the Shah-zadah of Turkistan — but he was shortly after deposed, 
and then governors, or more correctly feudatories, were appointed from Dihli, 
and the first of them was Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Yughan-Tat, as he is 
styled at page 729, which see. 

It will be noticed from the above that Mr. Blochmann has fallen into con- 
siderable error [See “ Remarks on Mr. Thomas’s readings,” in the Proceed* 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal;^ No. x., December, 1872], in assuming 
that “Daulat shah seems to be the Malik ’Alauddm Jam' mentioned in the 
Tabaqdt i Nd^iri (Bibl. Ind. F.dition), pp. 174, 178).” Our author very 
distinctly shows that they were two totally different persons. 

In the same way, I cannot agree with him that “The royal titles assumed 
by the early Bengal Governors were ctistoviary in those days,'' but, on the con- 
tmry, such titles were never assumed unless the feudatory rebelled as in 
the case of Malik [No. XVIII.] Ikttiyar-ud-Din, Yaz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan, 
who assumed the title of Suljan [see page 764]. Malik Tughrild-Tughan Khan 
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XX. MALIK TZZ.UD.DlN, BALBAN.I.KASHLO KHAN-US- 
SULTANl shams!. 

Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban, is a native of Kh ifchakj and 

had been specially honoured by his sovereign [See note page 641], hence he 
records it in the Bihar inscription, in which the words “ lughril-us-^W/dw,” 
with yd-i-nisbat^ merely show, as in Mu’izzf, ^Cujbf, ShamsT^ &c., that he 
was a slave of the reigning dynasty, as shown at page 736. 

Under the events of the 13th year of Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, Ma^imud Shah’s 
reign, it is stated that, on the i8th of ^i-Ka*dah — the last month — 656 H., the 
kingdom of Lakhanawati was conferred upon Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’Od 
gljAH, son of the late Malik *Ala-ud-Din, Jani — the same, who, in the List of 
Maliks at the end of Sultan Shains-ud-Dln. I-yal-timigh’s reign, is called 
“ Prince of Turkistan,” and who was made ruler of Lakhanawati at the close 
of the Kh alj dynasty, as already related, and subsequently held Labor, 
rebelled, and was slain in 634, See page 640. Afterwards, in the account of 
the r4th year of Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign, it is mentioned that, on 
the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 657 H., two elephants, treasure, 
&c., reached the capital from Lakhanawati, but who the sender was is not 
mentioned. 

In his account of Ulugh Khan^ farther on, our author states that ArsalanKhan- 
i-Sanjar— the subject of the above notice — and ^jCutlugh [^Tulich] Khak. 
MAs’uD-i-J ANi, i. e. son of [*Ala-ud-Din], Jani, on the advance of Ulugh Khan 
against them with the Sultan’s forces, and as referred to in note p^e 768, 
having agreed to present themselves at Court, did so on the 27th of Shawwal 
— the tefith month — 656 H. Two months after this, which would be the 
twelfth month of that year, the state of Lakhanawati was conferred upon 
IKuTLUcm [Kulich] Khan — as he is styled — and the districts of the Kok-pdyak 
upon Arsalan Kh an-i-Sanjar. 

A few lines under, it is stated, that, on the 4th of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 657 H., 
only the sixth month after Lakhanawati is said to have been conferred on 
Kutlugh [^fulich] Kh an, two elephantSy treasure, and other valuables, reached 
Dihli from Lakhanawati — some time must be allowed for Kutlugh [Kulich] 
Kh an, so called, to have reached that part from Dihli, and some time also for 
the elephants, &c., to have arrived from thence — and that the sender of these 
things was not l^utlugh [^fulich] Khan, but Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban- 
I-Yuz-Baki ; not Yuz-Bak [Yuz-Baki refers to a dependent or slave, in the 
same manner as the terms, ^futbi, Shamsi. and the like] ; and, that, through 
Ulugh Kh^’s exertions and good offices, the investiture of Lakhanawati 
was conferred upon hiniy and that an honorary robe and other honours were 
despatched for him, stated above also, in this notice of Arsalan Kh an-i, 
Sanjar. 

From these statements of our author, it would appear, that ’Izz-ud-Dfn, 
Balban-i- Yuz-Baki, would not allow Jalal-ud-Din, MasTid-i-Jani — otherwise 
IgZutlugh [^uligh] Shan — if he ez^er went there^ tb assume authority, or that he 
had died suddenly, and ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, had assumed the government. Had 
the word been Yuz-Bak, and not Yuz-Baki, we might safely assume that he was 
Tughril Khan-i-Yuz-Bak*s, otherwise Sultan Mughis-ud-Din’s, son, and the 
same that had been made prisoner with his father in the disastrous retreat from 
Kamrud [just related at page 766], and named successor by him. This assump- 
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a man impetuous and gallant, of good disposition, and the 
votai^’ of 'Ulama, upright and good men, and recluses. 

tion, too, would have explained what appears strange above, namely, that the 
first mention of *Izz-iul-l)Tn, Yuz-llaki, is that he 7 C'as absent on an expedition^ 
in Bang, when Arsalan Kh an-i-Sanjar took advantage of it to invade his fief, 
slew him, and took possession of the territory. 

'fhis also shows what a state the Dihli kingdom must have been in for one 
feudatory to make war upon another, put him to death, and seize his fief and 
hold it with perfect iinjninity. 

Our author himself is uncertain of the upshot of the circumstances ; and it 
must also be rcmemberc<l that thci^e events must have happened about the time 
our author closes his history so abruptly, and leaves all the rest of the events of 
Na^ir-ud- Din’s reign a perfect blank ; and, from the time he closed his history, 
no other writer, that we know of — or, at least, that is available — continued the 
hi.sloiyof the Dihli .sovereigns, until ninety-five years after, when Ziya-ud-I)in, 
Barani, finished his work, which, however, only took up the events from the 
accession of Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din, Balban, and still left the events of six years 
— from 658 H. to 664 H. — blank as before. 

Very little is to be gathered from the Tarikh-i-h’iruz-Shaht of Ziya-ud>Din 
respecting the events which happened in Lakhanawati — for the work is written 
in a gossiping style, and dates are rarely given. This much, however, is 
stated therein, that, in 662 11., on the accession of Sultan Balban [the date is 
corrected to 664 H. in a foot-note — I quote from the j^rinted text], sixty-two 
elephants were despatched from Lakhanawati to Dihlt by Talar Kh an, son of 
Arsalan Kh an. P'rom this it must be assumed that he held the fief, but when 
or how he was appointed, or when and how he was removed, and whether 
Tughril, who subsequently rebelled, succeeded him or what, cannot be dis- 
covered therein. Mr. Blochmann [ Contributions^^* page 114, Part II.] says 
a person named Sher Kh an .succeeded "I'alar Kh an, and that another named 
Amin Kh an succeeded him, but the authi>rily is not stated. The title of Kh an, 
given to both these persons, savours much of Phrishtah’s statements. 

No dependence whatever is to be placed on either the Tabakat-i-Akbari, 
Buda’uni, or Firishtah, for the events of Sultan Balban’s reign. They all 
copy one fiom another, and the first-mentioned work closes the reign of Nasir- 
ud-Din,Mahmnd ShMi. when our aullu^r does, takes the reign of Balban from 
Ziya-ud-Din, Barani, and says neither more nor less, except in an abbreviated 
form, than IS contained in Ziya-ud- Din’s w’ork. 

Stewart is totally wrong in his statements [PIlstory of Bengai., pages 66 
and 67] respecting this period. He says “ A/w/Xr — Mulk means a country 
/Cin^dom,8iC, — Yuzbek” — he means Mai.ik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Tughril Khan-i- 
Yuz-Bak, otherwise, Sultan Mughi§-iid-Din — ” died, on the occasion of h s 
being taken captive ” [as related at page 766], “ in 656" n.,” but who says so? 
and in what work is such a statement to be found ? Our author does not say so ; 
and Stewart takes his account from him, for / have no 7 v before me the MS^ 
copies of our author’s work which Stew^art used, with his writing in pencil, 
every here and there, on the margins of the pages, where he alters the names 
and makes those written correctly totally wrong — as Aza Addeen^'* ** Mulk 
Vtizbeky* &c. At this very place, in one MS, which has ’Izz-ud-l 3 in, he alters 
it with a pencil to falal Addcen Khany^ and, in his History, this same name is 
thus given. This enabled me to discover that I had the identical copies he 
used, before me. 
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The august Sultan fl-val-timi sh] purchased him of 

As I have already shown, our author docs not give the date cf Tugbril Khan* 
i-Yuz-Bak’b death [see page 7 ^^]* there is not a 7 oord more used tlian I 
have rentlered above ; yet Stewart goes on to say that Jalal Addeen Khany 
\Khauyy that is Khan 7 , I jiUpposc, signifying Khan-r////, the ojjfice or dignity 
of Sian] was sent to take possession of the province of I.,ucknowty, “as soon 
as the death of Alulk Yiizb^ was known at Court.’* There is not the least 
authority for all this, more than our autlior’s words above ; and yet his state* 
nient respecting the elephants and treasure, and the name of’Izz-ud-Dm-Bal- 
ban-i-Yuz-J^aki, is ignored altogether or changed at the caprice of Stewart into 
“Jalal Addeen Khany ” 1 

Stewart then perpetrates a terrible blunder, in consequence of altering the 
names given by our author, in stating, that it was this Jalal Addeen Kh any who 
was killed in battle with Jrsilian Khan [Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar], the Intperial 
Governor of Kurrah [Karali ? J, who had “Mvi intrusted zoit/i the command of 
an army to subdue the A^aja if Call/ nger IKaimja-v? in Bundelciind,” &c. [sec 
our author’s statement, page 769], and then crowns the blunder with another still 
greater in making Taj-ud Din, Arsalan Kh a ii-i-Sanjai> whom he here styles 
/za A I A/nthf 'roj addeeen Irsilan Khan Sunjir,** the sender of the elephants, 
for he says [page 6S], that, in consequence of his sending “elephants, horses^ 
and other property of the murdered chief, as a bribe to the flagitious minister 
[all this is his own amplification of our author's simple statements], the Vizier 
[\Va/jr?] of the contemptible Court of Dehly, his conduct was overlooked.** 
Ho then goes on to say, under his account of “/si^ Addeen,** that, “The 
Governor, Jelal Addeen, retuining soon afterwards, an engagement took place, 
in ihe montli of yumad [there are two months named JamadI — the first and 
Jamadt], 657, between the tzvo chiefs. The latter (sic) was slain in the 
contest [lie is the murdered chief just before]; and the ]>Iunder of Ills property 
ha\ ing l>een remitted to Dehly procured the confirmation of the usurper. He 
continued to rule Bengal for two years, and died at Lucknowty in the 
year 659.** 

Whether Stewart obtained these dates from the very modern Ri^-us-Salatin, 
which eschews its authorities, referred to by ISIr. Blochmann in his “ Contri- 
biUions^'^ page i, I cannot say, or wdiether they were taken from some such 
work as I have shown Finslitah’s to be, but these dates are certainly to be 
doiil)te<l, unless some authority for them is forthcoming. 

The TabaVat-i- Akbart says — evidently copying our author, after a fashion — in 
656 II., “ Malik Jalal-ud-Din-i-Jani ** — i. e. Jalal-ud-Din, son of * Ala-ud-Dfn, 
JanI — “ was presented with an honorary robe, and sent to Lakhanawatl,’* and 
that, “ in 657 H. , he sent two elephants, jewels, &c. ** Immediately alter, it is 
slated that “ Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Kasblu Kh an, who is mentioned above, died in 
Rajab*' of that yea -. Now this is a pretty hash, but if the reader wdll look 
at the passages undir Nasir-ud-DIn, Mahmud Shah’s reign, and in the account 
of Ulugh Kh an, previously referred to, and compare them wdth the work in 
question, he will find that the author of the Tabakat-i-Akbari has turned *I2Z- 
ud>Din, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki, into ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, the 
seditious feudatory of Sind, who marched upon Dihli, in concert with Kutlugh 
Khan, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah's step-father, in 655 H., who is the 
person “ mentioned above ’* immediately before in that work, and who was never 
in Bengal in his life. He, too, did not die in Rajab, 657 H., for he was living 
when our author closed his history, in 658 H., as may be found at page 786. 
The TabaVat-i- Akbai 1, and Firishtah, both make the same great blunder 

3 D 
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a merchant, when before the fortress of Man^A- 

throughout Nafir-ud-Dtn, Matiinud Shah’s reign of confusing ’Izz-ud-Dtn, 
Balban-i>A(t£A/« Kh an, with Ulugh Kh an’s brother, Saif-ud-Dtn, 1 -bak-i- 
Kiisjkll Shan, who died oh the 20lh of Rajab, 657 H. In fact, because the 
name Balban occurs, Kashin Kh an is often mistaken, in that work, for Ulugh 
Khan himself. Firightah of course, by copying from the TabaVat-i-Akbarl, 
copies all its blunders, without exception. 

From what our author states in different places in this work, it may be 
sup/Hyseti, merely, that, when Malik Jalal-ud-Din [Kiiligh Khan], Mas’ud Shah, 
son of the late Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jaui, was appointed to the government of 
Lakhaiiawati, in the last month of the year 656 h., there must either have been 
a vacancy, or the Court had determined to oust Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn, Tughril 
Khan-i-Yuz-Ilak. who had invaded it, and usurped the fief ; and, if the former, 
it must, in all probability, have been caused by his death. 

If this latter supposition be correct, the ’Izz-ud-Dln, Balban-i-Vuz-Bakt, 
mentioned by our author, who is evidently the same person 7 oho is referred to at 
page 827 — Kutlugh Kh an’s [the Sultan’s father-in-law] son-in-law — who 
became Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, when’Imad ud-Din-i-Rayban conspired against 
Ulugh Kh an, must have been confirmed in it by the Court of Dihlf. 

1 think he must have been a dei>endent of Tughril’s, not his son, for this 
reason, that, when referring to a soit^ our author merely adds the father’s name 
to the son’s, using the i^afat for bin [see Appendix C], namely Mu^ammad- 
i-Sam, Mas’ud -i-Jani, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz, and the like ; but, when he refers to a 
retainer, freed man^ or slave, he always adds the ydd-nisbat, signifying relation 
or connexion, to the person’s name, as, Sultanf, K^itbf, Shamsf. Ayaz/, Yuz- 
Bak/,— as previously stated. 

The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, which quotes our author largely, as far it goes, 
throws a little more light than others on this subject [Alfi, possibly, which I 
have not the means of examining just at this time, might throw more], although 
very meagre. It states that Malik, ’Ala-ud-Din, Jam, ruled over Lakhanawatt 
three years, and was removed. 

Saif-ud-Dtn, I-bak-i-Yughan-Tat, succeeded, and died in 633 H. Our 
author says he died in 631 H. 

’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, succeeded him and held the govern- 
ment thirteen years and some months [to the end of the year 642 H. See 
page 740]. 

^i-ran-i-Tamur Khan succeeded and held it ten years [two years less two 
months. He died in 644 H, See page 741] ; and, after him, in Na$ir-ud- 
Din, Mabmud Shah’s reign, IkhtiyaV-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak*i-Tughril Kh^n, who 
assumed the title of Suljan Mughts-ud-Din, became feudatory. 

The Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi says “this assumption of sovereignty took place 
in Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. Balban’s reign, bnt God knoTcv best.** He ruled 
over Lakhanavvati twenty-six years [from the death of Kll^if, 

twenty.-six years would bring us to ghawwal, 670 H., however], and, after 
him, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, conferred Lakhanawatt upon his 
youngest son, Bughi^ Kh^n. 

The Gauir MS., previously referred to [in note page 55 ^ 1 * ®^tso states that 
Yuz-Bak-i-Tufijiril Khan reigned twenty-six years, from 653 H. to 682 H., 
and both authors make the same mistake with respect to 
Khan’s holding the government ten years instead of two ; but, in this matter, 
our author himself gives the date of his being ousted from Lakhaiiawati as the 
la.si month of 642 11. 
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war *. At the outset [of his career] he became Cup-bearer, 
and, after he had se^ed the Sultan some time, he was 
made gl^rab-Dar [Purveyor of Drinkables], when before 
the fortress of Gwaliyur. Subsequently, Barhamun* [or 
•Barhanmun] was assigned to him in fief ; and, after some 
time, the fief of Baran was ehtruSted to him. 

When the ^amsi reign came to its termination, in the 
outbreak of the Turkish Amirs in the camp of Sultan 
Rukn-ud-D!n, Firuz Shah, at Tara’in *, he was the ring- 
leader. On the Rukni reign passing away, and the dis- 
affection of Malik Jani and Malik Kuji* towards Sultan 
Raziyyat continuing, during the conflicts [which then took 
place,] before the gate of the city of Dihli, between the 
Turkish Amirs who were the slaves of the [late] Sultan 
Shanis-ud-Din. I-yal-timi^, and who were present in the 
service of Sultan Raziyyat’s Court, Malik Balban fell cap- 
tive into the hands of the rebels.. He again obtained his 
release, and was treated with distinguished honour and 

It seems utterly impossible, in the face of Ziya-ud-Din, Baranl’s statement 
about Arsalan £han-i-Sanjar*s son — Tatar Shan— that Tughril Khan bYuz- 
liak, otheiwise Sultan Mughi§-ud-Din, whb is said to have been mortally 
wounded in the retfeat from Kamrud, and died there, and the Tughril, who 
also assumed the very same title of Mught§-ud-Dfn, and was killed on the 
frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, can be one and the same person ; but such 
the works above quoted consider to be the case ; and, from the remark of Mr. 
Blochmann, in his “ Contributions'' [Part I. fifth line, page 39], he seems to 
entertain the same opinion. 

Farther research may throw more light on this matter of Tughril KhS n-i- 
Yuz-Bak’s, and Arsalan Ehan-i-Sanjar’s successor to the fief of Lakhanawati ; 
but, at present, the matter is clouded in obscurity. 

Thomas, in his “ Pathan Kings of Dehli,” gives, at page 8, a list of 
the rulers and kings of Bengal, in which he styles Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn, Yuz-Bak- 
i-Tughril Ehan, Yuzbeg, and Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki, Uzbegi. and, in 
a note, says “ These contrasts in the orthography follow the Persi text of ^ 
Minhdj-ttj-Siraj, who seems to have designed to mark a ^difference in the pro- 
nunciation" 1 This is erroneous: the words are — e)j;y and J^jyi^yd-i- 
nisbatf is merely added to the last, and nothing indicates any g in the names. 

‘ This was in 624 H. See page 61 1. 

* This is one of the two places referred to at page 746, and I fail to recognize 

it. It is written, in the 'original, in various ways ; but the above is contained 
in the majority of the copies— and in others, according to the ratio in 
which they are to be depended upon, [Hindun?]^^^!^ 

and It may possibly be meant for Burhnawah, anglicized Bur- 

nawa, Lat 29® 7', Long. 77° 29'. 

* Now A’lpim-abad-i-Talawari, the scene of Rae Pithoii's victory and sub- 
sequent defeat. See page 635. 

* Not they only : there were several others. Sec page 639. 
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favour ; and, when thd reign of Sultan Ra?iyyat lapsed, and 
the throne of sovereignty devolved on Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Bahram Shah, he was honoured as heretofore, until 
the time when the Khw ajah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, 
caused animosity to show itself between that Sukan and 
his Turkish Amirs, as is recorded [under his reign]. 
Previous to this, the whole of the Amirs and Maliks had 
entered into a compact together to expel Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah, from the throne. In the year 
640 H., the whole of them, in concert together, advanced to 
the gate of the city of Dihli‘, and, for a period of five 
months or more, this hostility and strife went on ; and, when 
the city Avas taken by the Maliks [and Amirs], the ring- 
leader in this outbreak was Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Kashlu Khan. 

Early in the day on which the troops of the Amirs [and 
Maliks] entered the city, Malik Balban proceeded to the 
Royal Palace, and once, by his command, a proclamation 
was circulated throughout the city [announcing his assump- 
tion of the sovereignty]. Immediately, Malik Ikhtivar-ud- 
Din, Aet-kin, of Kuhfam, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-]^ik- 
luk, and Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, and several other 
Amirs, assembled at the mausoleum of Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish — May he rest in peace ! — and repudiated 
that proclamation*, and, in concert together, brought forth 
the sons of the late Sultan [I-yal-timi sh] . and the princes 
who were in confinement. When Malik Balban became 
aware of this, he took part with them, and they raised ’Ala- 
ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, to the throne. He assigned the 
territory of Nag-awr, together with an elephant ^ to Malik 
Balban, and he proceeded thither. 

After some time had passed, when an army of the 
infidels of Ch in [Mughals] appeared before the fortress of 
O chch ah. and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah, marched 
from the capital with the troops of Islam towards the river 
Blah to repel them, Malik Balban came from Nag-awr with 
a body of troops [and joined the Sultan’s army], and that 

* See under the reign, pages 658-662. 

* See pages 660 and 661 and note K 

’ This was accounted a great honour in these days, as may be seen from 
what is stated at page 650, note 
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moiDsntous affair terminated successfully. When the army 
of infidels retired from before O chch ah precipitately, Malik 
Balban returned to Nag-awr again, and Multin was placed 
under his charge *. 

When the Sultan of Islam, NS^ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
ascended the throne of sovereignty- — May it ever continue ! 
— after Malik Balban had come [to Court ?3 he, on several 
occasions, made a request for O chchah together with 
Multan. This was acquiesced in, under the understanding 
that the Siwalikh [territory] and Nag-awr should be 
relinquished, by him, to other Maliks who are servants of 
the government, and that the Court should have the 
nomination {of them] *. 

After he brought O chch ah under his jurisdiction, he 
still continued to retain possession of Nag-awr, and did not 
relinquish it. The Sultan-i-Mu’a^zam — The Almighty 
perpetuate his reign! — with the Maliks of Islam — Be 
victory always theirs ! — particularly the Khan-i-Mu*ayzam. 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’isara — Be his Kh ilafat * perpetuated! — 
determined to proceed from the capital in the direction of 
Nag-awr. On the SuljtSn’s reaching that part, after making 
much difficulty of the matter, and protracting as long as 
possible, in the semblance of submission, Malik Balban 
presented himself [in the Sultan’s presence], relinquished 
Nag-awr, and proceeded towards O chch ah. 

When the territory of O chch ah and Multan was made over 
to Malik Balban’s charge from the sublime Court. Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, J^asan, the Karlugh*,from the direction of [the 


* See note *, page 667, para. 4, and proceedings of Malik Saif-ud>Dtn, 
Hasan, the Karlugh, in the last Section. 

* Our author has just above said that hfult2.n was made over to him before 
this. He means that the understanding was, that, if he got O chcha h as' well 
u Multan, Nag-awr was to be relinquished. After he was compelled to give 
it up, Ulugh Shan’s brother, Saif-ud-Din, l-bak-i-Kashlf KhSn ^ got that fief. 
See page 798. 

* Shil 3 fat signifies depnty.ship, or lieutenancy, as well as imperial dignity 
and monarchy, but, under any circumstances, the Sulj^n was alive when this 
was written. 

Some details are necessary res|>ecting the ^rlugh Turks, which I must 
reserve for the concluding Section, In which Maliic Saif-ud-Dfn, ^asan, again 
appears, and his previous histoiy is referred to. I will merely observe here, 
that he had appeaiired before Multan long before this — soon after the death of 
Sultan I-yal-timiah» who, it will be remembered lpage^623l, was marching 
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territory of] Banian brought an army before the gate of 
Multan in order to possess himself of that city £and fortress], 
and Malik Balban advanced from O chch ah to repel him. 
When the two armies came opposite to each other, a band 
of warriors And heroic men in Malik Balban’s service, to 
the number of about fifty picked horsemen, having formed 
a ring, attacked Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlu gh. 
charged into the centre [of his army], and Malik Hasan 
was slain, the greater part of those heroic men, who dis- 
played such impetuosity, having fallen in the attack. 
Malik Balban entered the fortress of Multan ; and the 
Karlugh troops kept the death of their Malik concealed *, 
and pitched their camp before the gate of the city of 
Multan. Emissaries passed to and fro between the two 
armies and discussed terms of peace, and the surrender of 
Multan to the Karlughs. The peace was concluded, and 
Malik Balban delivered up Multan to the Karlughs. and 
returned towards O chch ah ; and the Karlughs took pos- 
session of Multan. 

When Malik Balban became aware that Malik Hasan, 
the Karlugh. had been killed, he repented of having given 
up Multan, but it was useless. After some time, Malik 
Nu$rat-ud-Din, Sher Kh an-i-Sunkar. wrested Multan out 
of the hands of the Karlughs, and took possession of it, 
and located there Malik Kurez *. On Saturday, the 2nd 
of the month of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 648 H., Malik Balban, 
having advanced from O chch ah for the purpose of regain- 
ing possession of Multan, appeared before the walls qf that 
fortress*. The writer of these words, two days subse- 

towards the territory of Banian, when taken ill, and obliged to return to 
Dihlr, where he soon after died. 

• The whole band must have fallen or have been taken, otherwise the news 
of Hasan’b having been slain would certainly have reached Malik Balban-i- 
Kasbiu Khan. Or, perhaps, the band, or, rather, the remainder of it, did 
not know whether they had killed him or not, or whether he had only been 
left for dead, ^asan’s son, who is referred to under Sultan Ra^ iyyat’s reign 
[note 7 , page 644], and in the account of Ulugh Kh&n, farther on, and in the 
last Section — Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, Muhammad — would, probably, have 
been the person to whom Multan was surrendered and it is strange our 
author does not mention who succeeded Malik ISasan in the command of the 
l^arlughs* 

^ He is the person referred to under the fifth year of Sul^Sn Na$ir-ud-Dtn, 
Mahmud §hah*s reign, page 688. 

* Under the events of the year 648 H., at pa^e 688, our author states that he 
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quently [to that], arrived before Multan from the illustrious 
capital, Dihlt, for the purpose of despatching [a number] 
of male slaves to Khurasan *. After that he [the author] 
continued at that place for a period of two months ; and 
the fortress did not come into Malik Balban’s possession, 
and he returned again towards Ochchah. 

Malik Sher Kh an-i-Sunkar advanced from Tabarhindah 
and Lohor, and appeared before the fortress of O chch ah 
and invested it, and remained before it for some time. 
Malik Balban, who v/as away from it at this period ^ placing 
confidence in this, that they were both of one house and of 
one threshold *, unexpectedlj^ presented himself in the 
camp of Malik Sher Kh an-i-Sunkar. and seated himself 
down in the latter’s pavilion, upon which Malik Sher 
Kh an-i-Sunkar manifested .some show of regard towards 
him, arose, and came out by way of the back of the 
pavilion, giving directions to guard Malik Balban^ and not 
permit him to depart from the place until such time as 
the garrison of O chch ah should surrender that fortress. 
As Malik Balban was helpless and in straits, he gave 
directions to the garrison of the fortress to surrender it to 
Malik Sher Khan-i- S u nkar. who, after he had taken pos- 
session of the fortress of O chch ah. set Malik Balban at 
liberty, who came to the capital *. 

Having presented ' himself at Court, the [fief of the] 

reached Multan on Wednesday, the 6th of Rahi*-ul-AwwaI, of that year, and 
that Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an reached it from O chch ah. the same day. 
In his account of Ulugh Kh an, farther on, the same date is given. 

• See note page 686, 

^ Under the events of Sultan Nasir-ud-DIn, Ma^imud Shah’s reign, 
648 H., our author says he had an interview with Sher Kh an, on the banks 
of the Bfah, on the iith day of the second month of that year, when proceed* 
ing to Multan [see page 687], and that Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an reached 
Multan, to endeavour to take it, on the same day that he himself reached it — 
the 6th of the third month, 

• The ‘‘official** Calcutta Printed Text and the MSS. from which it i* 

chiedy taken have — -nest— for — threshold. 

• See page 689. There he says, under the events of 649 H., that Malik 
Balban-i-Kashlu Khan began to act contumaciously at Nag-awr in that year, 
and Sultan had to move against him ; and that, after thatj in the fourth 
month of that same year, he presented himself .at Dihlt. Between that date, 
and the date on which he made his submission, at Nag-awr, he had fallen into 
Sher Khan's hands. 

1 Under Sul|;an Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shih's reign, it is stated, that, on 
the 22nd of ShawwaV. 650 h. [in the account of Ulugh Khan, it is the I2lh], 
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province of Buda'un with its dependencies was assigned 
to him ; and, when the sublime standards advanced towards 
the upper parts [of the kingdom — the Biah and Lohor], 
and the preserved city of Tabarhindah was recovered, 
forces were nominated to march towards Ughchah and 
Multan.^ Between Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar and the 
Maliks of the Court, contention went on ; and Sher Khan 
proceeded into Turkistan *, and Ochehah and Multan were 
entrusted, a second time, to Malik Balban’s charge \ 

No sooner had Malik Balban taken possession of that 
country than he became disloyal to the Court, and, making 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Kurt^ the Ghuri. his medium, 
preferred a request [through him] to Hula’u [Hulaku] the 
Mughal, who was a Shah-zadah [Prince] of Turkistan *, for 
a Shahnah * [Intendant].^ Malik Balban sent [to Hulaku’s 
Court] a gprand-son in pledge, and brought a Shahnah 
thither [into Sind and Multan]. Subsequently, when the 
Kha n«i«Mu*azzam. Ulugh K^n*i-A’zam, had returned to 


the Saltan moved towards Lahor, intending to inarch to O chcha h and Multan, 
and that Malik l^utlugh Khan from Bhfanah, and Malik Balban-i-Kaahla 
Kh^n from Buda’un, %vith their contingents accompanied him. On reaching 
the Biah, however, ’Iinad>ud-Din>i* Ray ban’s plot developed itself, and Ulugh 
Ehan was banished to his fief. 

Under the year 651 H., it is again stated that the Sul$an marched from 
Dihli to "secure” Uchch^Lh and Multiin, and that, on reaching the Biah [it 
flowed in its old bed then], a force was detached to Tabarhindah to secure it, 
as Malik Sher K 2 ian-i>SunVar had withdrawn to Turkistan, and that were 
taken possession of on the 26th of 2i-Hijjah, the last month of 651 H., and 
made over to Malik Arsalan Sanjar-i-CLhast ; but, in the account of the 

latter Malik [page 767], it is said be got Tabarhindah, and O chch ah and 
Multan are not mentioned. 

* Sec pages 695 and 792, where are /uh? other and different statemeftts^ with 
respect to the cause of Sher Sll^n-i-Sun^ar’s withdrawal. 

* His restoration to the fief of fjghfiluth and Multan is never referred to 
in any other place in the present work save the above, but that he was 
restored to it there is, of course, no doubt from the context. It appears 
probable that, when Ulug]x Khan succeeded in ejecting ’Imad-ud-Dtn-i< 
Rayhan from power at the end of 652 H., and on his being sent to rule at 
Buda’un, Malik Balban^i-Kashlu Khan got O chch ah and Multan again, some 
time in 653 H. See also note *, page 692. 

^ He will, be noticed in the last Section with reference to the Mugb^ 
invasion of the Panjab. 

* Huia’Q or Hulaku was, certainly, a Prince of Turkistan, but, at this time, 
nilcd over Irin on the part of his brother, Mangu K&’an. More respecting 
him will be found in the next Section. 

* He thus threw off his allegiance to Dibit. 
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the Court, arid Malik Kutlugli IQian had separated from 
it ' and had joined Malik Balban, and the Sultan and his 
forces had returned to the capital, Malik Balban, in the year 
655 H., suddenly resolved to advance to the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Dihli with the troops of Uchchah and 
Multan. When this determination and purpose [of the 
confederates] was represented before the sublime throne, 
the royal cortimand was given to repel that faction, and 
Malik Ulugh Kha n-i-A*zam. with the whole of the Maliks 
and Amirs, marched against the troops of Malik Balban. 

On the 15th* of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 655 H., 
when, within the limits of [the districts of] Kuhram and 
Samanah, they drew near [Malik Balban’s army], a faction 
of seditious [persons] of the capital city, Dihli, consisting 
of turban wearers [priest-hood] and cap-wearers* [Sayyids], 
wrote and despatched letters secretly to Malik Balban, 
soliciting him to come thither, saying : “ In order that we 
may deliver up the city to thee it behoveth thee to set out 
for it.” Malik Balban accordingly moved towards Dihli, 
and, on Thursday, the 6th of Jamadi-ul-Ajkhir, 655 ll., he 
[and l^utlugh and their forces] reached the environs 

and suburbs of the city ; but his conceptions were not 
realized, and the faction, who had written letters to him, 
had, by the sublime command, left the city '. 

When Malik Balban reached the Bagh-i-Jud [the Jud 
Garden] *, which is in the environs of the city of DihH, 
along with Malik Kutlugh IQian and the Malikah-i-Jahan 
[Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din’s mother], the account of the e.xpul- 


r He had been sent away from the Court, with his wife, the Sultan s mother, 
as early as 6S3 «., but the events here referred to took place in 655 ti., some 
time previous to which ^futlu^ Ehan was in rebellion. See page 707. 

• See page 707. , 

• Only turban- wearers are mentioned under the reign, btU cap-wearers 
merely refers to others'besides the regular priest hood, such as the desceiidants 
and disciples of Zaiivud-Din, ’Alt. probably, who wore black caps or tiaras. 
The alluston is to Sayyid ^uSb-ud-Din, the Shaikh-ul-Islam, and this party. 

TW h°tS been sent away out of thi city four days beforp. See page 7 ^ 

• In tL Calcutta Printed Text, the word Jtid-has 

mtetaken for a,i.-khud. which signifies self, &c., and thereby the Jud Garden 
is turned into his own garden. The Bagh-idSd. and §ahra-i-Jud, arc often 

"*The a^unt of this affair varies from that detailed under the reign, page 70S, 
and in the account of Ulugh Shan farther on. 
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sion of that faction became known to them, and that flame of 
the fire of hope [from the faction] was extinguished with 
the water of disappointment. After the time of forenoon 
prayers, they advanced to the gate * of the city, and made 
a perambulation round the place. They remained at the 
Bagh-i-Jud for the night, and, at morning dawn, they came 
to the determination to retire. On the Friday, which was 
the 7th * of the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, the troops of 
Osh^ah and Multan, the whole of them, separated from 
Malik Balban, and went off in bodies in various directions, 
but the greater number were those [among them] who 
entered the city, and who joined the service of the sublime 
Court. 

Malik Balban — the Almighty have him in His keeping ! 
——withdrew, and by way of the Siwalikh [country], and, 
with a slight retinue, le.ss than 200 or 300 in number, 
returned to O chch ah again, Subsequent to these events, 
Malik Balban came to the determination of undertaking a 
journey into Khurasan, and proceeding into 'Irak to the 
presence of Hula’u, the Mughal, who is a Shah-zadah 
[Prince] of Turkistan*, and presented himself before him. 
He returned from thence, and came back to his own place 
of residence again [to O chch ah] ; and, up to the date of 
this narrative, which was the year 658 H., he has despatched 
his own agents, along with the Shahnah [the Mughal 
Intendant] of the territories of Sind, which was on account 
of the army of Mughals [then on the Dibit frontier], to the 
presence of the Court *. 

Please God, it may turn out well and advantageously. 


■ Our author always uses the word “gate’* when may be understood. 

In this instance he may mean the gate on the side of the Jud plain and garden. 

* According to some copies the dates are, respectively, the 26th and 27th 
of Jamadi-ubAkllir. 

* It is remarkable that he should have gone to Hulaku’s camp in ’IraV» and 
Sher Shan to that of the Great JELhan — Mangu J^a’an, in Turkistan. Their 
object, probably, was the same. 

* This refers to the return of Ulugh Kh an’s agent despatched some time 
before to Malik Na?ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan, theJ^arlugh, the 
details of which affair will* be found at the end of this Section. There he says 
Shahnagan — Intendants — as if there were more than one at O chch ah. The 
Mughal army referred to, is that of the NQ>in, Sari, or Salfn, as he is also 
called, which entered Sind, a few months after Malik Balban’s attempt on 
dUihlit in the latter part of 655 if, an account of which Will be found at page 71 1 , 
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and may He long preserve the Sultan of Islam. Na§ir-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Din, Abu-l-Muzaffar-i-Mahmud Shah, on the 
throne of sovereignty ! 


XXL MALIK NU§RAT KHAN, BADR-UD-DIN, SUNKAR I- 
§CFir, THE ROmL 

Malik Nu§rat Khan-i-Sunkar. the Sufi, is a Rumt 
[Rumilian] by birth. He is a person of exceeding laudable 
qualities and inestimable virtues, valiant and warlike, and 
of good disposition, and adorned with all the attributes of 
itianliness and resolution. 

He was a slave of the august Sultan Shams-ud-Din [I- 
yal-tiniish]. and he had, in the reigns of every one of the 
Sultans [his descendants], served in offices of every degree ; 
but, in the reign of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, in 
the year 640 H., when the Turk Amirs rebelled and put 
the Kh wajah. Muha^^ab, the Waztr, to death, this Malik, 
Nugrat Kh an-i-Sunkar. was one of the Amirs, the principal 
ringleaders in that outbreak. After that event he became 
Amir* of Kol ; and he brought that territory under his 
control, and, along with his retinue and the people, on the 
beaten track of equity and justice, he passed his days. In 
that same year [640 h.], the writer of these words, Minhaj- 
i-Saraj, chanced to undertake a journey to Lakhanawati. 
On reaching the district of Kol, this Amir of excellent 
disposition treated him with great kindness and en- 
couragement. 

Subsequently, Malik Nu§rat Kh an-i-Sunkar obtained 
other fiefs; and, in the. reign of the Sultan of Sultans, 
Nagir-ud-Din, Mafemud Shah, the territory of Bhianah was 
made his fief. He continued to remain some time in that 
part, and many times punished the seditious and evil doers. 

At the time when Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu 


and in the biography of Ulugh Shun, but mure particularly detailed in the 
last Section. 

r He was of the §uft sect, apparently. 

* Our author has never used the word Amir like this before : he generally 
uses feudatory. 
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^|an, advanced out of the territory of Sind and appeared 
before the g^te of Dihli, Malik Nu^rat Kha n-i-Sunkar. with 
a numerous force, reached the city of Dihli from Bhianah. 
The inhabitants of the city, and grandees of the Court, 
were placed in safety by his arrival at the head of a body 
of troops. After that affair, in the year 657 H., from the 
implicit faith which the Sultan of Islam placed in Malik 
Nu^rat Kh an-i-Sunkar. and the powerful support of the 
I^han-i-Mu'az^am, Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. the preserved 
city of Tabarhindah, and Sunam, Jhajhar, and Lakhwal, and 
the frontiers, as far as the ferries over the river Biah, all were 
conferred upon him *, and his title became Nu$rat Kha n. 

On those frontiers he performed distinguished services, 
and assembled a numerous body of troops ; and, up to the 
date of this book’s [being written], by the sublime command, 
he is still [stationed] on that frontier, with ample military 
resources, and a large army *. May the Almighty long 
preserve the Sultan of Sultans upon the throne of 
sovereignty ! 


XXII. AZ KULLi DAD-BAK», MALIK SAIF-UD-DiN, l-BAK, 
THE shams!. ’AJAMi. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, the Shamsi, ’Ajami, is, by 

* It was at this period that Malik Sher ]S 3 ^ 1 p-i-SunVar had the extensive 
fiefs of Bhtanah, Kol, Balaram, and Gwaliyfir, conferred ppon him ; but, 
under that year, in the Sultan’s reign, the placing of these frontier territories 
in Nu^rat Khan-i-Sun^^ar’s charge is not stated. See page 794. 

The mention of “the frontiers,” and the “ferries of the BtSLh,” taken 
in connexion with the orders of Hulaku to his general, mentioned at the end, 
of the account of Ulugh Shan, plainly indicates the limits within which the 
Dihli territory was now confined. 

The Biah, as before stated, then flowed in its old bed, ^entirely separate from 
the Sutlaj. 

' Why are not his “distinguished services” mentioned ; and, if he had such 
“ample military resources and large army,” why did he not drive away S2lrf, 
the Nu-in, and his Mughals, who were making constant raids upon the Dibit 
territory ? ^ 

^ The Calcutta Printed Text has instead of JC, jl Amtr-i-D2d, and 
Dad-Bak, are synonymous, the former being Persian and the latter the Turkish 
form, and the office appears to have been much the same as that of Mir-i-’Adl 
in Akbar’s time. The words az kulli show that he was the head of that depart- 
ment and exercised full powers. Sec note page 529, and page 605, note •. 
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origin *, of a Malik adorned with justice, sagacity, 

strictness, and judgment, and famed- and celebrated for all 
manner of energy and ability. In the learning of the 
Musalman faith he was proficient, in religiousness perfect, 
and in words and in deeds sincere, on the path of probity 
and justice staunch and regular. 

It must be about eighteen years * since the bench of the 
administration of justice was adorned by his dignity ; 
and, during the whole period, he has followed the path of 
justice and equity, and been obedient to the canons of the 
[Muhammadan] law, and beyond those which the law 
decrees he has not added a tittle. The writer of this 
History, Maulana Minhaj-i-Saraj — God protect him ! — 
upon two occasions, for nearly eight years, by the gracious 
command of the Sultan of Sultans, Na$ir-ud>Dunya wa 
ud-Din — The Almighty perpetuate his rule and sove- 
reignty ! — is seated on the same bench with that just 
Malik* in the Court of Justice at the capital city, Dihli, 
and the author has seen that the whole of his acts, pro- 
cedures, and expositions have been conformable with the 
faith and its ordinances. By the dignity of his punish- 
ments, and the majesty of his justice, the multitude of 
contumacious [persons] round about the capital, and the 
gangs of evil doers and robbers, having drs^wn back the 
hand of violence within the sleeve of relinquishment and 
suspension, are quiescent in the corner of fear and terror. 

From the period when Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, became 
enrolled among the series * of slaves of the Court of th^ 
Shamsi dynasty — ^the asylum of the universe — he has, at 
all times, been reverenced ; and every district, fief, or tract 
of country, which has been entrusted to his charge, through 
his equity and rigour, has become flourishing and pros- 

* His beinj^ styled ** Shamst. and 'Ajamt,” in this instance, means that, 
originally, he was the slave of the Skwajah Shams-ud-Dfn. the ’Ajamt. 

* What year is referred to is left to conjecture, unless he means the year in 
which he closed this history — 658 h. He was, however, appointed IfSift of 
the realm, for the second time, in 649 H. See page 69a 

* This expression shows that the term Malik is not peculiar to the military 
only, and the fallacy of translating the word gentralt as in Elliot, in 
numerous places. 

* Nearly every copy of the text, Calcutta Printed Text included, has 

— SultSns— for — series, &c. In this instance the I. O. L. MS.^ No. 

1952, and the R. A. S. AIS., arc both correct. 
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perous, and the commonalty have dwelt in quiet and tran> 
quillity, and have continued safe and exempt from oppres- 
sion aod violence. During this period since he has been the 
Amir-i-Dad [Chief Justiciary] of the kingdom of Dihli, the 
customary fees at the rate of ten or fifteen per cent, which 
other Chief Justices before him have imposed, he has not 
extorted, nor has he had any concern with such, neither has 
he considered such to be legal. 

At the outset of his career when he became severed from 
the tribes of Kh ifchak and his native country, and through 
the discord of kindred became a captive in the bonds of 
misfortune, he chanced to fall into the service of the 
generous Khwajah, Shams-ud-Din. the ’Ajami, who was the 
Malik-ut-Tujjar ^ [Chief of the Merchants] of the countries 
of ’Ajam, ’Irak, Kh warazm. and Ghaznin, and, up to this 
period of time, they call Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, by the 
term Shamsi. after that great man. 

When Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, reached the sublime 
Court of Suljan 6hams-ud-Din. I-val-timish [along with his 
master], and the Sultan purchased him, he acquired favour 
and influence. Perceiving the indications of energy and 
vigour which were depicted on his brow, the august Sultan 
used to send him upon important affairs into different parts 
of the kingdom, and assign him duties, until, in the reign of 
Sultan Raziyyat, he became Sahm-ul-Hasham [Marshal 
of the Retinue “]. In the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahratfi Shah, he became Amir-i-Dad [Justiciary] of 
Karah ; and, when the throne devolved on Sultan ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas’ud Shah, in the year 640 ll., he became Amir-i- 
Dad of the illustrious capital, the city of Dihli, and the 
fief of the’Amirs-i-Dad, and the bench [pertaining to that 
office] passed to him. 

After some time, when the throne devolved upon the 
Sultan of Sulrtans, Na§ir-ud-Dunya fv-a ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah, the fief of Palwal and Kamah *, with the bench of 

7 That is, Prince or Chief of the Merchants — a term often used in the 
Arabian Nights, and applied to the chief or general syndic of the merohants, 
trading exclusively with particular countiies. 

• See note •, page 150. 

• In the Bhar;it-pur territory, on the route from Mathurah to Firuz-pur, 
39 miles N. W. of the former place, Lat. 27^* 40', Long. 77® 20'. It was taken 
by Najaf Khan about eighty years since, and was then a small city fortified 
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the justice-ship, was entrusted to him ; and, after some 
time, he obtained the fief of Baran ; and, in that part, 
inflicted condign punishment upon the contumacious. 
Some time subsequently, Kasrak* [.^], with the office of 
chief justiciary, was given him in fief, and, after two years, 
he again obtained Baran ; and, up to this present time, it 
is in his charge. 

XXIII. MALIK NU§RAT-UD DiN •, SHKk KHAN, SUNKAR-I- 
SAGHALSOS^ 

Malik Sher Kh an is a person consummately brave and 
sagacious, and distinguished for all princely qualities, and 
famed for all kingly accomplishments. He is the uncle’s 
son * of the Khan-i-Mu’azzam. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. and, 
in Turki.stan, their fathers have been persons of import- 
ance, and among the families of the Ilbari* [tribe] have 
borne the name of Khan, and, for their numerous clan and 
dependents, have been noted and renowned, each of whom 
will, Plea.se God, in the account of that Malik of the 
Maliks of the universe, be separately mentioned. 

Sher Kh an was the slave of the august Sultan [I-yal- 
timish] who purchased him*; and he performed much ser- 

with walls and towers. If sought after, perha])s some inscriptions might be 
found at this place. 

' I fail to find this place, and there is great doubt as to the correct reading. 
One of the oldest copies has as above, the second d/i the third is minus 
a whole line, and another copy has d/--Karak or Kuruk, which certainly is 
the name of a jdace in I artanah, between Rot-hak and Bhawanf, in 
Lat. 28°, 49', Long. 76®, 22', about 58 miles W. of Dihlf. Other copies of 
th^ text have what appeal's to be d^v^ 

> In some copies he is also styled Baha-ul-Ha^^ wa ud-DIn, instead of 
Nu§rat-ud-Din. 

« This word, which probably refers to a tribe, a family, or tract of country, 
is contained in all the best copies of the text with the exception of the best 
British Museum MS,f but is plainest in the best St. Petersburg A/S. The 
various ways in which it is written, as near as types will j^ermit, are as follows : 
— and a few copies he is also named Sanjar 

instead of Sun^ar. 

* Thomas, however [Path An Kings of DehlI, page 125], turns him into 
a brother of Ulugh Khan’s ! 

It seems somewhat strange that I-yai-timish should also belong to the 
llbari tribe, as well as Ulugh Khan, his brother, and his cousin, and all be 
slaves of the former. 

* Our author relates how Ulugh Khan and his brother became slaves, and 
from whom they were purchased, but he appears not to have known much 
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vice before the throne, and the signs of worthiness were 
indicated upon his brow. He served the Suljtans of that 
dynasty much in every rank and degree ; and, when he 
attained greatness, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, at 
the time he led an army from the capital towards Lohor^ 
with the object of repelling the army of infidel Mughals 
which was before the walls of the fortress of O chch ah. 
assigned to Malik Sher Kh an the fortress of Tabarhindah 
and the whole of its dependencies as his fief. 

Afterwards, when the Karlughs wrested Multan out of 
the hands of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- Kash 1 u Kha n *, 
Malik Sljer Khan led an army from the preserved city of 
Tabarhindah towards Multan, and liberated it again out of 
the hands of the Karlughs. and placed therein Malik 
IIshtiyar-ud-Din, Kurez *. Subsequently, upon several 
occasions, contention arose between Malik Sher Kh an and 
Malik Balban, arising from their proximity to each other, 
as has been previously stated ; and Malik Shei Kha n 
wrested the fortress of O chch ah out of the hands of Malik 
Balban, and the whole of the territory of Sind came ynder 
the sway of Malik Sher Kh an. When the Malik-i- 
Mu’azzam, Uluglj Kh an-i-A’zani. led a body of .forces * 
towards Nag-awr, and strife went on between Malik Sher 
Kh an and him near the banks of the river Sind, Malik Sher 
Kh an [retired from thence], and proceeded towards Upper 
Turkistan*, and went to the tirdu [camp] of the Mughal^ 
and presented himself at the Court of Mangu [Ka’an]. 

respecting g^er Shan’s early years, or was unwilling to relate much on the 
subject. 

7 See page 667, and page 811. 

* See also the account of Malik Balban- 1 -Kas]ilu page 782. 

* It will be seen, from this, that these great Maliks were like so many 
dependent kings, and had Maliks of their own. Kurez is the person who, in 
648 H., sent some Mugihal prisoners to Dibit; and they were, evidently, so 
rare, that, even for this small mercy. Dibit was decorated. 

* Our author gives no less than three other and different accounts of these 
events — one, at page 693, another at page 794, and a third in his account of 
Ulugb Sban, farther on. Leading ** a body of forces towards N^*awr” is 
our author’s mode of stating the fact of Ulugh Shan’s banishment to his hef, 
when ousted from power by the Rayh^nt plot, already referred to, and further 
detailed in the account of Ulugh Shan. Strife, with his cousin, seems 
altogether improbable^ for, immediately on his return to Hind, he joined the 
party of his cousin, Ulugh Sh^n, in ousting the Rayhanf clique. 

* This whole sentence is one of the most defective in the entire work ; there 
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returned with honour from thence, and set out 
towards Lohor. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Lohor and these parts*, he joined Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn, 
Mas’ud Shah*, son of the august Sultan Shams- ud-Din. I- 
yal-timish. In the end, matters did not go on without dis- 
agreements between them, and Malik Jalal-ud-Din. Mas’ud 
§hah, retired in disappointment, and his dependents and 
followers fell into the hands of Malik Sher Khan’s train *. 

After that affair, Malik Sher Kh an endeavoured to gain 
possession of Tabarhindah [again], but, as Malik Taj-ud- 
Din, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar [the then feudatory], issued 
from the fortress [to oppose him], Malik Sher Khan was 
under the necessity of withdrawing again. Swift mes- 
sengers went from the capital from the nobles, and a 
covenant and pledges were entered into, and Malik Sher 
IChan proceeded and presented himself at Court *. Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Kh an, likewise came to the capital, 
and [the fief of] Awadh was assigned to him, and Tabar- 
hindah was [again] committed to Malik Sher Khan, with 
the whole of the territory and fiefs which he had previously 
held. 

For some time he remained upon that frontier during 

are scarcely two copies alike. One copy has something more after the words 
“ Upper Turkistan,” namely, that “ he proceeded towards Lohor, and every one 
who used to see him, would bow down his head to the ground 
out of awe of him.” 

• The neighbourhood of Dihlf where our author wrote his History. 

^ This too is one of our author’s mysteries. I shall have to refer to it again. 
See note page 699, and note *, page 767. 

• For some further particulars respecting this Prince, whose proceedings 
are made a mystery of, see pages 683, 699, 818 and note \ and pages 830 to 
834. I shall have to refer to him, in connexion with the Mugbals, in the last 
Section. 

Stewart has written on the margin of the AfS. I have referred to in note *, 
page 776, notwithstanding it is plainly indicated who Jalal-ud-Din was, that 
he is ** yallal Adcleen King of Khuarism,^^ who died or disappeared from the 
world nearly thirty five years before! ! See page 297, and note •. 

• Sec uhder Arsalan £h4n>i-Sanjar, page 768. 

^ Although Labor is mentioned, after fourteen years’ silence, as the fief of 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah — probably half-brother only of Na$ir-ud- 
Din, Mahmud Shah — in the ninth year of the latter’s reign, page 700, it does 
not again occur. It also appears that Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah, held Labor 
with foreign aid, independent of DihlL I shall have to refer to this matter 
again. The frontier here referred to indicates, as in several other places, the 
limits of the Dihlt kingdom in this direction — namely, the banks of the Bt&h, 

3 £ 
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which contention used to go on between him and Malik 
'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, as on former occasions. 
A mandate was issued from the sublime Court so that 
Malik Sher Kh an returned to the capital ; and, in order to 
avert strife on the frontier, the fief of Tabarhindah was 
entrusted to the charge of Malik Nu$rat Kha n. Sunkar-i- 
Suft. The territory of Kol and Bhianah, and Balaram, 
jali-sar, Baltamh*, Mihir and Mahawan, and the fortress of 
Gwaliyur, which is among the most famous strongholds of 
Islam, were placed in Malik Sher Khan’s charge* ; and 
there he still is, up to the date that these pages were written, 
in the month of Rajab, 658 H. 

May the Most High God long preserve the Sultan-i- 
Mu’azzam upon the throne of sovereignty' ! 

not as it at present flows, but when it ran in its old bed. See also page 818, 
and note *•. 

* In the best copies ijbb as above, but in one, instead of we have 

* On the 2 1 St of the month of $afar, 657 H. See pages 712 and 788, and 
the account of Ulugh Kh an farther on. It is strange that such leniency was 
shown to Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, for this was after his attempt to seize 
the capital, and after he had thrown off allegiance to the Dihli kingdom, and 
had received a Mugiial Shahnah. He appears always to have been treated 
with the utmost consideration, and there must have been some reason for it. 

* It may not be amiss here to give an extract from the Tarlkh-i-Firuz- 
Shahi of Ziya-ud-Din, respecting §her Kh an, as there may be somewhat of 
the leaven of correctness in it, but, at the same lime, it shows that the state- 
ments of Ziya-ud-Din are not to be wholly dtpended upon^ at least for the 
accounts of Sult^ Balban’s reign. I take this from the printed text, which, 
in many places, is lamentably incorrect. 

“ After four or five years of Sultan Balban’s reign [had passed], thirty 
years after the decease of Sultan Shams-ud-Din. Sher Ehan, the uncle’s son 
of Suljan Balban, who was a Khan greatly honoured, and who had become 
as the Sadd-i-Yajuj Majuj [the Barrier of Gog and Magog, or Great Wall of 
China] to the Mugh^ls, died.” 

[As Suljan Shams-ud-Din died in 633 H., Sher Khan, consequently, died 
ih 663 H. According to Ziya-ud-Din, himself, 'Balban came to the throne in 
662 H., but, according to others, Na§ir-ud-Din, Ma^imud Sh^h» did not die 
until 664 H.] 

“ 1 have heard from some credible persons, that he, Sher Khan, used not to 
come to Dihli, and that Sultan Balban caused poison to be administered to 
him in his drink. [The word used is which is said to be a liquor made 
from barley and other things, a sort of beer.] This Sher Khan had built a 
lofty cupola at Bhatnir, and the fortresses of Bha(indah and Bhatnir are 
among the places founded by him. 

‘‘ He was one of the great slaves of Snljan Shams-ud-Din, and one among 
the CHiHL-GANiAN— of that Suljan — forty ; the plural form 

of the redundant particle used after numerals— Brigcs’ Toorhy tribe of 
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XXIV. MALIK SAIF-UD-DiN, I-BAK.I-KA SH L! KHA N.US. 

SULTANI. 

The Malik-ul-Hujab [Chief of Chamberlains], Saif-ud- 
t)in, I-bak-i-Kashli Kh an* — on whom be peace ! — ^was the 

•KELGANY ”!] — every one of whom, became styled by the title of and 

Sher Kha n had great confidence placed in him. From the reign of Ka$ir-ud- 
Din [Mahmud Shah]. Sunnam [in the text instead of If — belonging 

to the first clause of the sentence — and Lohor, and Dibal-pur [in the 

text — jDhtd/-pur !] and other hefs in the direction of the coming of the 

Mughals. the whole he held.” 

[The dependence to be placed upon the statements in this last sentence may 
be judged of from our author’s account above— the statement of a contemporary 
writer living at Dihli, ra/ia kttew him personally^ and the statement of one 

who heard ” about these things ninety-five years after, and, who states that 
he has only taken up the history of these times from the end of Na?ir-ud-Din, 
Mabmud Shah’s reign, where our author left off. Sher Khan did not hold 
these fiefs during the period our author’s work embraces ; and so the last years 
of Na§ir-ud-Din, Mabmud Shah’s reign still remain a blank with Ziyi-ud- 
Din, as with others.] 

“ He [Sher Khan] entertained many thousand well-organized and efficient 
cavalry in his service, and several times had he fallen upon the Mughals* 
turned them upside down, and dispersed them, and cauatd the /Ch ut bah to be 
read for Sultan Ndsir-ud-£>tn at Ghaznin ; and, on account of his vigilance* 
valour, strength, and grandeur, and the number of his followers, it was im- 
possible for the Mughals to prowl around the frontiers of Hindustan ” ! ! 

The statements contained in this paragraph are enough to stamp the Tartkh 
i-Firuz Shahi for the history of this period as utter rubbish. Our author’s 
statements respecting Sh er Kh an and the fiefs he held, and of the state of the 
frontier on the Biah, in the latter part of his account of Ulugh Khan, show, 
that these things were not true, and could not have been true. Malik Balban- 
i-Kashlu Khan, who held Sind and Multan, and who was in league with the 
Mughals, is ignored altogether by Ziya-ud-DIn; but he, like Sher Kh^n, wm 
living when our author closed his history. Firightah, probably, got his 
version of this absurdity about Ghaznin from Jiya-ud-Din, only he relates it 
as taking place in 649 H. See page 689, and note •. 

According to Ziya-ud-Din, Sher Khan reduced under his subjection the 
Jats, Khokhars, Bhatis, the Minis, and the Mandahars, and was succeeded in 
the fief of Sunnam by Tamur Khan, who was also one of the Chihl-ganian. 
He is not the person referred to by our author, at page 741. he having died 

many years previously. „ ^ 1 

* At page 702, he is styled Malik Kaghll Kh^n, Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
Sul$^i Shamsi [i. e. the slave of Sultan gbams-ud-Din, I-yal-timigh], and 
further entitled, “ Ulugh Kull'ighf A’jam-i-Bar-Bak.” 

There is no doubt, I think, but that the ’Ali-gayh inscription given by 
Thomas [PathAn Kings of Dehli, page 129, and by Blochmann, in his 
Contributions^ page 40] refers to him, as his brother, Ulugh Khan, is neycr, 
throughout this work, styled “A’,am-i.Bar:Bak,»but his brother did hold Ae 
office of BSr-Bak, and is styled and Saif-ulOHa^fV wa ud-Dw. He 

3 E 2 
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brother, paternally and maternally, of the Khan-i-Mu'- 
a^zam, Ulug^ Khan-i-A*zam. They were both two pearls 
of one shell, two suns and two moons of one exalted con- 
stellation, two rubies of one mine, two flowers of one par- 
terre of prosperity, two Maliks of one royal Court, and two 
great lords of one imperial conclave. Their lineage- was 
from the Kh ans of the Ilbari ; and, when the infidel Mughals 
acquired predominance over the countries of Turkistan and 
the tribes of Kh ifchak. as a matter of necessity, it became 
incumbent on them to remove, with their families, de- 
pendents, and effects, from their accustomed place of 
abode. 

Malik Kashi! Khan-i-I-bak was the younger brother, 
and the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-1- A'zam, the 
elder. At this time the [future] Malik and Amir-i-Hajib 
was of tender years ; and, when they [the tribe] decamped 
before the Mughals, on their way was marshy ground, and 
the [future] Malik, the Amir-i-Hajib, in the night, fell out 
of the waggon, in which he was, into the mud, and no one 
had the power to take him out of the quagmire, because 
the Mughals were at their heels. They urged forward 
their waggons, and he [the child] remained in that same 
place [where he fell]. Ulugh Kh an returned to the spot 
where his little brother was, and took him up. A second 
time the Mughals came up behind them, and the [future] 
Malik, the Amir-i-Hajib, fell into their hands. 

By the decrees of heaven, a merchant, having purchased 
him, brought him to the cities of Islam; andIkhtiyar-ul-Mulk, 
Rashid-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, the Haba^ [Abyssinian], who 
had proceeded from the Court of Dihli on a mission to Mi§r 
[Egypt] and Baghdad*, purchased the [future] Malik, the 

also held the fief in which ’AlT-garh, otherwise Sabit gafh, is situated, but not 
until 653 H. I doubt, however, the correctness of the reading of Balban in 
the inscription given in the first-named work. 

The year 652 H., mentioned in the reading of this inscription, is that in 
which Ulugh Khan and his party, who had been ousted from power, succeeded, 
in the latter part of it, in regaining it ; and, at this time, his brother had been 
recently deprived of his office, and sent to the fief of Ka^ah. Whoever he was, 
it would require a great stretch of the imagination to conceive what he had to 
do with China 

• This, evidently, is connected with the arrival of the emissaries from 
Bagjidld with a robe of honour, from the Khalifah, for I-yal-tiinisll» men- 
tidned under the latter’s reign, at page 616^ which see, and note 
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Amir-i-Hajib, from that merchant. Indications of rectitude 
were manifest on his brow, and Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk brought 
him from thence * to the capital, Dihli, and the august 
Sultan [I-yal-timi^] purchased him of Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk. 
The lights of intellect and intelligence, and the indications 
of rectitude and sagacity were beaming upon his brow. 
These words are written from a sense of justice and truth, 
for, among the Turks, a Malik more sagacious, with more 
modesty or more constancy, the eye of beholder never 
gazed upon. The Most High God had graced him with 
divers endowments of manliness and humanity, and 
adorned him with laudable qualities and excellent conduct. 

In wisdom and sagacity he excelled all the Wazirs of 
the past, and, in valour and prowess, had placed the foot 
of manhood higher on the pinnacle [of perfection .?] than the 
whole of the champions of Iran and Turan. May the Most 
High God, in the gardens of bliss on high, confer upon him 
pardon and mercy, and bless him ; and continue the Khan- 
i-Mu’azzam* [his brother], in sway and authority, per- 
manent and perpetual! 'We now come to the topic of 
history. 

When the august Sultan purchased the [future] Malik, 
the Amir-i-Hajib, he continued to serve in the Sultan's 

I-yal-timish evidently despatched this envoy to the court of the Sh&llfah 
of Baghdad to seek from him a deed of investiture as sovereign of Hindustan. 
This was done probably after he had “secured ” all his rivals, and found himself 
firmly established, and the person above mentioned was his envoy. The Shalj 
Sultan of I^khanawati appears to have done the same. See note page 774. 

* No place mentioned, but, from what is stated above, he may have 
purchased him at Baghdad. 

» The Calcutta Printed Text, and two modem copies of the text, with slight 
variation, have the words — “who is the Badshah of the age, and the Shahan- 
Shah of the time ” here ; and, from this, Thomas says, it is a proof that this 
part of our author's work was written when Balban was King of Dihli. There 
are, however, many proofs to the contrary, in the shape of several invocations 
for the reigning Sultan and for Ulugh ^an in the same sentence farther on, 
and a more particular proof in the fact, that this evident interpolation does 
not occur in two of the three oldest copies of the text, nor even in the I. O. L. 
MS, 1952, and R. A. S. MS, By what follows after the word Mu’ajpipam we 
need scarcely imagine, from the power which Ulugh Shan held as Deputy of 
the kingdom under the puppet Suljan — the former possessing and exercising 
the whole power in reality — that our author means that Nafir-ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah, was dead^ for, a few lines farther on, such a doubt is set at rest com- 
pletely. Our author evidently refers to his authority as Deputy of the 
kingdom, and no more. 
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own presence chamber, until, in the reign of SuItSn Ra^iy- 
yat, he became the deputy Sar>i-Jan-dSr. After some 
time, in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-D!n, Bahram Shah, 
he was mad^ Sar-i-Jan>dar*. Subsequently, during the 
reign of Sultan *Ala-ud>Din, Mas'ud Shah, he became 
Amir<i-A]£hur. He continued, in this manner, to exercise 
that authority and office up to the time that the throne of 
sovereignty became adorned with the august dignity of the 
Sultan of Sultans, Na$ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah — May God prolong his reign and sovereignty! — and, 
when the Sultan conferred upon the Khan-‘i-Mu*azzam. 
Ulugh Kha n-i-A*zam — May God prolong his-, prosperity 1 
— the name and title of Khan, the Malik, Kashli Kha n, was 
elevated from the office of Amir-i-AJshur to the dignity of 
Amir-i-Hajib. When Nag<awr was taken from Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kha n, it was entrusted to 
the charge of Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, 1 -bak-i-Kashll Kha n, the 
Amir-i-Hajib 

Whilst Malik Kashli Khan filled the office of Amlr-i- 
Hajib, he studied so much to please the great, the middle 
rank, and the least in degree, as the pen cannot write, and 
showed such regard and favour towards the Turk Maliks, 
the Tajzik nobles, and the Kh alj Amirs, as cannot be 
Contained within the limits of writing. All hearts became 
filled with good-will towards him, and all persons felt 
obliged by his favours. When the Kh an-i-Mu*azyam, 
Ulu|^i Khan-i-A*zam. departed * for Nag-awr, they gave 
the JchiUah [district or territory] of Karah to the Amir-i- 
Hajib, Kashli Kha n, hfe brother, and to that part he pro- 
ceeded. When Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam returned to the Court 
again, the Amir-i-Hajib returned likewise, and he became 
Amir-i-Hajib the second time*. 

After some time, when, in the month of Rabi*-ul-Akhir. 
653 H., Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’Ali [the Ghurl. 
who was the Lieutenant of the kingdom] — May he rest in 
peace ! — departed ' to the eternal mansion, the territory 

* The printe<l text generally turns — ^Jan-d&r into^lx.!*.— Jim-dar. 

r See pages 689 and 781. 

* When he «ras ousted from office, deprived of the fief of Hinst, and forced 

to contelit himself with the hefof N2lg-awr. • See page 702. 

* He was put to death, and the reason of it is not plainly stated. It is 
another of our author’s mysteries. 
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and citjr of Mtrat was placed in the Amtr-i-^Sjib’s chaige, 
to the skirt of the mountains of BandtSrSn. During some 
3^rs he reduced under his sway those confines and districts, 
and he took possession of the country within the mountain 
territory of Bandiaran *, as far as Rufkl, and MiS-piir, and 
extorted tribute, and overthrew Ranas and independent 
[Hindu] tribes, and reduced them to subjection, until the 
year 656 H., when weakness gained the ascendancy over his 
dear body and delicate form, and his intestines became 
swollen *. Through excessive modesty and bashfulness, he 
did not make known the whole of his disease to any one, 
and, for a period of some months, he endured affliction ; 
and, as the appointed (»me was come, on Sunday, the 20th 
of the month of Rajab, 657 bl, he transmitted his blessed 
soul, on the couch of pardon, attended by the escort of 
sincere piety, to the presence pf majesty and netoiess of 
glory. 

May the Most High God keep in His protection the 
sovereign of the present time, the Sultan of Sultans, Nasir- 
ud- Dunya wa ud-Din, for the sake of His most illustrious 
prophet, Muhammad ! 


XXV. UL-KHAkAN.UL-MUA’ZZAM-UL-A’ZAM, BAHA.yL. 
HAK¥ WA UD-DlN, ULUGH RHAN-I-BALBAN-US-SULTAnI «. 

The iChakan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. is of 

* Six copies of the text, including the three oldest, have as above, 

two have one one one ; the others arc 

unintelligible. The Kuma’un mountains are undoubtedly referred to, and 
r should have expected the first part of the word to have been — Nandf 
or — Nandah. Nandah Diwf is the liame of one of the peaks 
overlooking them. 

The second word is written the majority of the copies, in some 

and [these are probably meant for as, in MS. o and j and y are much 
alike if carelessly written], and Mia- pur occurs in every copy collated 

with a single exception, which has Maha-pur. 

I have sp^lt Rufkf,. as it should be written with the equivalent of Sanskrit 
^ The Mta-pur, here mentioned, is probably Mia-purt, a very old place, a 
little to the S. W. of Hardwar [Hrad«w^]. 

* Hernia probably. 

^ That is, Balban, the Sul|Sn*s slave. It is a wholly erroneous statement 
that Ulugh ZQian was called *‘Bahi-ud-Dm Balban, Ulugh Kh^n:’* the 
title Baha-ul-^aVlF ud-Dtn — a title bestowed by our author — ^is also given 
lo his cousin, Sher Sh^n, and to his brother, Saif-ud-Dln, 1-bak. Ulugh 
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the posterity of the renowned Khans * of the Ilbari [tribe]. 
The father of Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, 
and the father of Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam •, were born of one 
father and one mother. The father of these two was ot 
the seed of Abar* Khan, the Ilbari, and he was the Khan 
of about io,cxx> families ; and their affinity to the Ilban 
[tribe] of Turkistan is well-known among the tribes of 
Turks. At this period, the sons of his [Ulugh Khan’s] 
paternal uncle still continue to hold the name of greatness 
among those tribes of Turks : this fact was heard [by the 
author] from the late Malik, Kuret Khan-i-Sanjar, 

Forasmuch as the Almighty God had willed to grant a 
bulwark for the support' of Islam and the stability of the 
Mu|;iammadi religion, and confer a shelter of protection in 
[this] the end of the world, and keep Hindustan within the 
area of His own favour and the sphere of integrity. He had 
removed Ulugh Khah-i-A’zam, in his youth, from Turk- 
istan, and, on account of the domination of the Mughals in 
that country, had severed him from his family and kinsmen, 
and from among his tribes and people, so that they brought 
him to Baghdad ®. The Kh wajah. Jamal-ud-Din, of Basrah 

Khan’s name, before he received that title, was Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban. See 
Thomas: PathXn Kings, page 124. 

• There is not a word about “ Khakans ” of the Ilbari either in the MS. 

copies of the text or the Calcutta Printed Text, as in Elliot; India, vol. ii. 
page 360. The word is The renown of the “renowned ” Kh ans above 

mentioned is not recorded in history I believe. It is somewhat remarkable 
that Shams-ud-Din. and his three slaves — Ulugh Khan, his brother, and their 
cousin— should have been all of the same tribe, as I have before noticed. In 
one copy of the text only, the name of the tribe is written — Jlbarri. It 
is also strange that the name of Ulugh Khan’s father is not mentioned. 

• Several copies of the text have “Sultan" instead of Ulugh Kh an-i. 
A’jpam, but the former may be attributed to over-zealous copyists. 

y This name is written in several ways, but the majority of copies have 
— Abar, with the vowel points, some have h\ — Ayah, one — Abah, one 51 
— Ayyah, and some leave it out altogether. 

• Some copies have “and from thence into Gujarat,” but this does not 

occur in the oldest copies. Abu-’Abd-ullah, Muhammad, of Tanjirs, other- 
wise, the son of Ba^u^ah, in his Travels, gives the following account of Ulugh 
Khan, I quote the translation by Lee. “ This man’s name was originally 
Balaban [Balban]; his character had been just, discriminating, and mild : he 
filled the office of Nawab [Nawwab] of India, under Nasir Oddin [Nasir-ud- 
Din], for twenty years : he also reigned twenty years. . . . When a child 

he lived at Bokhara in the possession of one of its inhabitants, and was a little 
despicable ill-looking wretch. Upon a time, a certain Fakeer saw him there, 
and said, * You little Turk ! ’ which it considered by them as a very reproachful 
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— on whom be peace ! — who was noted for his piety, 
honesty, resolution of purpose, and conscientiousness, 
purchased him, and used to foster him in the hall of his 
kindness like a son. As the signs of integrity and sagacity 
were clear and manifest upon his sacred brow, he [the 
Khwajah] was wont to look upon him with the eye of 
benevolence, and regard him with special esteem ; and, in 
the year 630 H., he brought Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam to the 
capital city of Dihli, at which time the throne of sovereignty 
was adorned with the sublime majesty of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish — May he rest in peace ! — and 
brought, along with him, several other Turks, to the 
presence of the Sultan. 

When the sacred look of that august monarch fell upon 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. under the auspices of his dignity 
and sagacity, the whole of those Turks were dispo.sed of, 
and he was honoured with an office before the throne *. 
As the lustre of felicity and the effulgence of prosperity 

term. The reply was : **l am here, good Sir! ” This surprised 'the Fakeer, 
who said to him, ‘ Go and bring me one of those pomegranates,* pointing to 
some which had been exposed for sale in the street. The urchin replied, ‘Yes, 
Sir ; * aod immediately, taking out all the money he had, went and bought 
the pomegranate. When the Fakeer received it, he said to Balaban, ‘ We 
give you the kingdom of India.* Upon which the boy kissed his own hand, 
and said, *I have accepted of it, and am quite satisfied.* 

“ It happened, about this time, that the Sultan Shams Oddln sent a mer- 
chant to purchase slaves from Bokhara and Samarkand. lie accordingly 
bought a hundred, and Balaban was among them. When these Mamluks 
were brought before the Sultan, they all pleased him except Balaban, a^td him 
he rejected, on account of his despicable appearance. Upon this, Balaban said to 
the Emperor, ‘ Lord of the world ! why have you bought all these slaves?* 
The Emperor smiled, and .said, ‘For my own sake, no doubt.* The slave 
replied, ‘ Buy me then, for God\s sake.* ‘ I will,* said he. He then accepted 
him, and placed him among the rest ; but, on account of the badness of his 
appearance, gave him a situation among the cup-bearers ’* ! ! 

Ulugh Kh an has the reputation of having been a very fine man. 

The traveller appears to have mixed up an anecdote respecting the Ata-Bak, 
Ilatt-giz, of ’IraV and A^arbaijan, and that related of Shams-ud-Din^ I-yal- 
tiini^, by our author [page 600], into one delightful jumble. 

There is a great deal more of such like nonsense as this, but the translator 
mentions Firi^htah, and quotes him — his text : not a translation — showing that, 
according to the crude idea of the writer, he considers the name Balban to be 
that of a Turkish tribe because several persons, so named, occur in Firiahtah*s 
history. After the same fashion i>bak would be the name of a Turkish tribe 
perhaps. See also note •, page 678. 

• Elliot: “ When the monarch observed him he bought all ike lot Turks 
and appointed iketn to attend before his throne ! ** 
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shone upon his brow, the Sultan made him his Ha?ahKlar* 
^personal attendant] as if he had placed the falcon of 
dominion and power upon his sacred wrist ; and, in fact, 
this took place in order, that, in the reign of his children, 
Ulugh I^an-i-A’^am should restrain the enemies of the 
realm from violence and bar their ambition, and so it turned 
out to the end that the glory of the Shams! sovereignty 
might shine forth from the horizon of good fortune. Ulugh 
Kljan-i-A jsam continued to serve in that office ; and, by 
the will of heaven, he found his brother [the future] Kashi! 
Khan, the Amir-i-Hajib^ again, and greatly rejoiced at his 
re-appearance, and acquired strength therefrom. 

When the throne of empire devolved upon Suljtan Rukn- 
ud-Din, F!ruzShah,UIugh lOian went out of the capital along 
with the Turks when they left it, and proceeded towards [up- 
per ?] Hindustan ^ , and, when they were brought back, he 
returned likewise, in their army, and was imprisoned for a 
short time, and disappointment overspread his sacred face. 
The purpose, in that incident, may have been — God knows! 
— that he might realize the measure of misery of the grief- 
stricken, so that, when he attained the felicity of dominion, 
he might have compassion upon, such persons, and give 
thanks for the blessing of power. 


* Ell2$AH>bardar is the name formerly applied to a soldier whose arms were 
furnished by his master, and, in more recent times, applied to the bearer 
of the betel box ; but we are not to suppose that Sultan I-yal-timish was so 
much of a Hindu as to chew pan supdri. The word above used seems to 
signify a page, henchman, or personal attendant, perhaps a falconer. 

T^b^V^l"t“Akbar} states that Ulugh Kh an was the slave and ddmdd—^ 
son-in-law, and sometimes, but rarely, used for the husband of the sovereign’s 
sister— of I-yal-timish> and Firishtah, of course, agrees. But where is there the 
least authority whatever for such a statement ? Our author was not likely to con- 
ceal such a matter as this, tending to the glorification of his patron. To judge 
from the fact of his causing himself to be proclaimed Sulfan [see page 661], 
the lenient manner in which he was treated after such continual and repeated 
misconduct, and an elephant having been gssigned him, Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan 
is more likely to have been related by marriage to I-yal-timifih than Balban-i- 
Ulugh Khan. Fancy Ibn-Batutah’s ^Uiitle despicable ill-looking wretch^** his 
inaster’s son-in-law ! I-yal-timi^ died only about two years after the future 
L lugh Khan’s purchase, but Kashlu Kh an was purchased in 624 H. 

* This refers to the affair which culminated at Tara’in in 634. Sec 
page 638. 
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Anecdote. 

They have related that there was a monarch at the acme 
of felicity and the zenith of dominion. He had a son of 
extreme beauty and sagacity, merit and innocence. That 
ttionarch commanded, so that wherever wise, intelligent, 
learned, and accomplished persons were [to be found], 
they got them together for the purpose of instructing that 
son ; and one of those accomplished men, who was superior 
to the others, and excelled the rest in a variety of wisdom, 
knowledge, and learning, and various arts and sciences, 
was selected by the monarch, and placed in charge of the 
education of that light of his eyes, his son. 

The king commanded, saying : “ It is necessary that this 
son of mine should acquire instruction in, and information 
respecting, the theory of the truths of religion, and thorough 
knowledge of the difficulties of power, the subtile distinc- 
tions of knowledge, the treasuring up of information, the 
conditions of government, the institutions of prosperity, 
the ways of fostering subjects, and the laws respecting the 
dispensation of justice, and that he should be acquainted 
with the contingencies and complications of them all.” 

That learned man placed the face of acceptance to the 
ground of service, and occupied himself in his task. Wh/sn 
the prescribed period of the youth’s education terminated, 
and the seeds of instruction came up, and the honorary 
robe of erudition became fitted to the person, and that son, 
the one fruit of the king’s tree, became embellished in all 
accomplishments, they made known to the monarch the 
matter of his son’s perfect acquirements. He commanded, 
saying : “ It is necessary that the preceptor should be 
present in the audience-hall of sovereignty to-morrow at 
morning dawn ; and let the prince also be brought thither, 
in order that the divers pearls of learning, which he has 
acquired, he may string upon the thread of demonstration, 
so that gentle and simple — high and low — may become 
enlightened and cognizant of the perfect knowledge, the 
elegance of attainments, the realities of capacity, and 
performances of penetration of my son.” 

On this command being issued, the preceptor solicited 
three days’ delay from the monarch ; and, on his request 
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being granted, the preceptor, early in the morning of the 
[next] day, mounted, and brought forth the young prince 
from the city for the purpose of taking a ramble. After 
they had passed beyond the habitations, the preceptor 
made the prince dismount, and constrained him to walk on 
in front of his [the preceptor’s] horse, and obliged him to 
run along several leagues to keep up with his horse’s 
cantering, in such wise that the delicate person of the 
prince became excessively afflicted from the fatigue of 
walking and running. So he brought him back to the 
city again. 

The second day, the preceptor entered the school-room, 
and commanded the prince, saying : “ Get up, and remain 
standing and, in this way, he kept him standing during 
the whole day, in such wise that the prince’s tender body 
was sorely pained. When the third day came, the pre- 
ceptor entered the school-room, and directed that the place 
should be cleared, tied the hands and feet of the king’s son 
together, and inflicted upon him more than a hundred 
blows with a cane ; and, from the severity of the flogging, 
all the limbs of the young prince’s body, from the number 
of blows, became wounded. He left him thus bound, 
repeated the invocation before flight *, and disappeared. 

A number of servants, on becoming aware of the circum- 
stance, liberated the king’s son from his bonds, and sought 
for the preceptor, but could not find him. They made a 
representation to the king, and he directed them to bring 
his son before him ; and, upon every science wherein they 
questioned him, they found him so proficient that “ there 
is no exceeding perfection ” fitly described his proficiency. 
The king remarked, saying : “ The preceptor, in teaching 
and instructing, and making his pupil perfect, has, by the 
grace of Almighty God, not neglected the least thing. It 
would be well to know the cause of these cuts and hurts, 
and what was the reason of his flight.” 

He commanded, so that they used their utmost endea- 
vours in seeking the preceptor ; and, after a considerable 
time, and at a distant period, they again found him, and 
brought him into the monarch’s presence. He showed 
the preceptor great reverence and honour, and inquired of 

* A prayer or invocation according to Musalman custom. 
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him the motive of the severe flogging, and compelling the 
young prince to run on foot on the first day, making him 
stand all the second day, the reason of leaving him bound, 
and the cause of his own disappearance, on the third. The 
preceptor, bowing the head of service to the ground of 
representation, replied : “ May the king’s felicity continue ! 
It will be manifest to the sublime mind, that it behoveth 
the possessor of dominion to understand the condition of 
those persons who are objects of commendation and 
approval, and likewise the state of those individuals who 
are the objects of indignation and reprehension, so that 
whatever he may command in such circumstances may be 
fitting ; and, in no manner whatsoever, either in pleasure 
or displeasure, may he deviate from the bounds of modera- 
tion. Your slave was desirous of making the prince 
acquainted with the condition of the oppressed, the captive, 
and of the numbers who have to run before [his] horse, of 
the people who may have to remain standing [before him], 
and of the state of those persons who may have become 
deserving of condign punishment, or of being made public 
examples of, so that, when exercising his royal wrath, he 
may conceive what measure of distress and pain their hearts 
and bodies sufier, and that, when he should have endured 
somewhat of such severities, whatsoever he may direct as 
regards punishment, running, or standing, he may do so in 
proportion to their powers of endurance and strength. The 
reason, moreover of my flight and disappearance was 
apprehension, since the noble person and delicate frame of 
the prince had sustained affliction, lest parental affection 
should have induced the king, in requital of such act on 
the part of his humble servant, to have censured him, 
whereby all his pains and labours would have been thrown 
away.” 

This anecdote was applicable to the case of Ulugh Kha n- 
i-A’zam in the amount of trouble that befell him in being 
brought back again to the capital among the Turks ^ in 
order that, when he attained unto power, and became 
Lieutenant of the kingdom *, he might be cognizant of the 

* It would be interesting to know why he was treated in this manner, but 
the reason does not transpire. 

* The word used in one of the best and oldest copies of the text is«dJL «^U 
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condition of the broken and oppressed. May Almighty 
God cause justice and beneficence to be the associate of 
all his acts and proceedings 1 

We have returned to the subject of the narration of this 
history. 

When the sovereignty devolved upon Sultan Ra^iyyat, 
Ulugli Kh an-i-A*zam was, as before, Kha sah-dar. until 
good fortune tame to his aid, and he became Amir-i-Shikar 
[Chief Huntsman]. The ball of fate was saying : “ a world 
will be the quarry of his power, and a universe the prey of 
his authority,” hence the first of his offices was that of the 
Chief Huntsfnanship. When he had filled that office some 
time, and had done approved service, suddenly, the sun of 
the Raziyyat dynasty came to its setting, and the luminary 
of the Mu’izzi sovereignty arose, and the Ulugh lUiant 
prosperity began to increase. As in the duties of Chief 
Huntsman he had filled that office well, and done ap- 
proved service, he became Amir-i-Akhur, and the horses 
of state and of sovereignty came under the bridle of his 
possession. When Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the Suit, 
was made Amtr-i-Hajib, he, having a parental affection 
towards Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam. showed a sincere regard for 
his welfare, and raised Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam to a still 
higher degree. The fief* of RiwUn was entrusted to his 
charge ; and, when he proceeded to that part, he thoroughly 
chastized the independent [Hindu] tribes of the Koh-payah’^ 
by the power of his valour, and reduced those tracts under 
his jurisdiction. 

When the Mu’izzi sovereignty began to totter, and the 
Maliks, in concert together, appeared before the gate of the 
city [of Dihli], and the whole of the Amirs and Maliks 

as above, and another has but, if I loft out the word 

deputy or lieutenant — the sense would be materially changed, and it would be “in 
order that when he attained unto power and sovereignty,^^ &c.,— but this is not 
meant by our author — and it might then naturally be supposed, by a reader, tnat 
this history was written during Balban’s reign, if one solitary passage were 
sufficient to prove it, contrary to scores of others. See note *, page 797. 

• Not “ lands it was an extensive and important tract of country, as the 

context shows. v . r »> 

^ In Elliot, page 362, the words rendered “hill chiefs, 

but in several other places the word is not translated at all, and “ the Mi walls “ 
are introduced as if the word was a proper name. The Koh-p 5 yah is a tract 
repeatedly mentioned, the literal meaning of which is “ hill skut.” 
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conspired among themselves, Ulugh Khan-i-A’?am — May 
his power be perpetuated *1 — who was feudatory of Riwart, 
in concert with other Maliks* and Amirs, displayed so much 
sagacity in ascertaining the aims and intentionsof the Maliks, 
that among the whole of them — Turk or Tajzik, not one 
attained to the hundredth part thereof ; and the whole [of 
them] admitted his firmness, heroism, intrepidity, and 
enterprise to be greater than that of all the Maliks and 
Amtrs of that period. On the city being taken, the fief of 
Hansi was made over to his charge/ and, on that territory 
coming under his control, he turned his attention to its cul- 
tivation and improvement; and the people, from the effects 
of his justice and conspicuous liberality, became contented 
and prosperous. 

Ulu gh Kha n’s affairs becameso flourishing,* that the whole 
of the Maliks and Amirs began to be jealous at the freshness 
of his good fortune, and envy’s disquieting thorn began to 
prick their minds, but, as Almighty God had willed that he 
should be greater than the whole [of them], by how much 
the more the fire of their envy increased, by so much the 
more did the incense of his prosperity, within the censer 
of time, diffuse additional perfume : “ They endeavour 
to extinguish the light of God with [the breath of] their 
mouths, but God rejects aught but the perfection of his 
light.” — May Almighty God prolong his office of power, 

• Printed Text, and two MS. copies — ^modern ones— but neither of them 
the I. O. L. MS.f No. 1952, nor the R. A. S. MS., have “the Sul^En — May 
his dominion and sovereignty continue ! — who was feudatory of Riwaff,” &c., 
which convinces Mr. Dowson [Elliot: vol. ii. page 362] “that this part of 
the work was written in the reign of Balban.” The majority of copies, how- 
ever, including the oldest, have as rendered above. See note next page. 

• The word “ Maliks,” here, does not signify princes any more than it does 
kings : it refers to those persons, with a single exception, slaves, mentioned in 
this Section. Compare Elliot here, 

* In a few copies “ to the charge of his retainers.” 

* Here is a good proof of how the Calcutta Printed Text — the “official Text” 
— ^has been “revised” before printing. It has, whilst referring to Ulugh 
IThan the whole time — j — thus turning him into a 
Sultan, a quarter of a century too soon. All the best copies have the name 
of Ulu^ Shan, where Sultan has been inserted in the Printed Text, or 
Ulugh Shani, which latter mode of writing makes it “ the. prosperity of the 
Ulugh KhlLni affairs,” whilst the first would be the prosperity of the Ulugh 
Sh&n affairs.” In two modem copies of the text, the word has been 
written in mistake for 
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and make this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, who is 
the author of this TabakAT, feel due gratitude towards him, 
for his abundant benefactions combined with respect, for, 
should a thousand sections of paper be filled with closely 
written encomiums on his admirable qualities and inesti- 
mable virtues, it would be but as a drop in the vast ocean, 
and not even a single particle from out of the fragrance 
from the paradise-like flower garden [thereof] would have 
affected the smelling sense of hearer or reader ; and, 
should a hundred thousand such-like effusions be composed, 
out of gratitude for the princely countenance of this 
great lord, at the foot-step of the exalted throne of the 
king of the sovereigns of the face of the earth — May God 
perpetuate his dominion and sovereignty ! — towards this 
servant, in the entrusting of offices, the bestowal of appoint- 
ments, and abundant benefactions, together with honour 
and reverence, which he still continues to bestow, even yet, 
the debts of gratitude will be due to him, in return for 
those benefits, by this servant, by his children, and by his 
family. May the Almighty God long preserve his high 
majesty, the Sultan of the Sultans of the universe, NASIR- 
ud-DunyA wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar-i-MahmOd 
ShAH, in the pomp of power, decked in the jewels of submis- 
sion, and adorned with the garment of the services of that 
KhAkAN-i-Mu’azzam, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. to the 
utmost bounds of possibility in the revolution of timQ,* for 
the sake of Muhammad and the whole of his posterity I * 

We have returned to the subject of this history. 

This frail one, in the year 640 H., chanced to undertake 
a journey to Lakhanawati. On this journey he continued 
two years with his family and dependents. Trustworthy 

• But two copies have the correct word here, which is — celestial — all 

the rest have the adjective derived from — Malik, or Mulk. 

* Had those, who looked upon the imperfect passages in the Printed Text 
for " proofs” that this account of Ulugh Kh an was written in his reign, read 
or translated this passage, where “ Th^ author continues in a high strain of 
benediction and eulogy f they yiOM\d \i2Lye found undoubted proof that Ulugh 
Kh an was not king when this was written. He was, however, father- in law 
to the Sultan and his Deputy or Lieutenant, in fact, his master, and possessed 
all the power, and Na^ir-ud-Din, Ma);)mud S^ah, was a mere puppet. It is 
somewhat strange that there is not the most remote allusion to Ulugh KhSn*s 
having been manumitted throughout this work. It seems scarcely possible 
that he was still a slave. 
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persons have related on this wise, that, in the year 642 H.*, 
the Khakan-i-Mu'azzam, Ulug^h Khan-i-A’zam ®, became 
Amir-i-Hajibin tlieillustriouscapital, Dihli, when the august 
standards — may victory and success expand them ! — moved 
out of Dihli, into the Uo-ab of the Jfin and Gang, and when 
he gave the rebels of Jarali and Datoli % and other indepen- 
dent [Hindu] tribes, a thorough chastisement, and carried 
on holy war, as by the faith enjoined, and the roads in the 
adjacent parts of that territory were cleared of the violence 
of the contumacious ®. The author of this work [at this 
time], in conformity with the sublime commands, in com- 
pany with Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, 
returned from Lakhanawati again with his family and 
dependents, and arrived at the capital, Dihli, in the year 
643 H.* 

In this same year, Mangutah' the accursed, who was 
one of the Mu^al leaders, and of the Maliks of Turkistan, 
led an army from the borders of Tae-kan* and Kunduz, 
into the territories of Sind, and invested the fortress of 
tJ chch ahy which is one of the famous strongholds of the 
country of Sind, and of the territory* of Man^urah. Within 

* The Calcutta Printed Text has 642 H. ; and 641 H., as in Elliot, is 
incorrect. See pa^e 664, and note 3 , 

® He is thus styled, except at page 810, throughout the remainder of this 
work, but I shall, for simplicity’s sake, merely style him as previously, Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A’gam. 

^ Every copy of the text has as above with very trifling differences, and 
the oldest and best copies have also as above, but some have which 

seems intended for the same, but the copyists have put the points under anti 
made the letter insl cad of uy and a few have no points at all. I fail torccog- 
nize these places. There is a JurowlI in Lat. 28*^ 17', Long. 78° 17', in the 
Survey Map, and a place naincti Atrovvli, in Lat. 28® 2', Long. 78'' 20'. 

® This is not mentioned under the reign. See page 663, and note 

® Sec page 667, and 735. 

1 In some few copies Mangfill, which is not correct. In Elliot, vol. ii. 
page 363, Mr. Dowson makes Mangu Khan of him, although his name is 
given correctly in the text. The Great Kha n^ Mangu Ka’an, was never east of 
the Indus in his life. 

® Two of the three oldest copies have — Tal-Jjcan — here, the third oldest 

and others — Tal-Jcan, and — Tae-^an, and some have no points to 

the third letter, hence it may be read Tae-Van or Tal-Van. The place intended 
is that east of “ ^jlunduz,” and is correctly Tac-\j:an as distinct from Tal-|can of 
Tukharistan. I shall have to refer again to these places in the last Section, as 
they are very liable to be mistaken one for the other. 

® The word does not mean “equal to.” The Printed Text is quite 
correct here, and “the words” are “as precise” as they are anywhere through- 

3 F 
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that fortress a Khwaiah Sarae [Eunuch], one of the servants 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, son of [the JateJ Malik 
'Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan. Ayaz-i-Hazar-Mardah, named 
Mukhlis-ud-Din. was the Kotwal-Bak [Seneschal], and a 
slaveof Kabir Khan, Ak-Sunkar, by name, was the Amir-i- 
Dad [Lord Justiciary], 

When intimation of this irruption reached the capital, 
Malik Ulugh Khan* represented it* for the sublime con- 
sideration, and caused an army to be organized for the 
purpose of repelling the Mughals. While every one of the 
[other] Amirs and Maliks* was showing indecision about this 
undertaking, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam showed determination in 
carrying it out ; and, when the royal standards moved for- 

out that work. See Ei.liot : vol. ii. page 363. The very same word, at 
303 work, is rendered “lands.” 

Malik *Iz2-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, and his son Taj-ud-Dfn, Abu-Bikr, 
are both mentioned at page 727, and there it is statetl that, when the Miighals 
under the Nu-in, Mangutah, turned their faces towards Lohor, Kabir Khan-iw 
Ayaz, who was feudatory of Multan, assumed sovereignty, and soon after, in 
639 H., died. The death of his son is also recorded, but nothing whatever 
respecting this attack upon Cclldlah, which must have happened after the 
son’s death, the date of which is not given. 

There is an excellent specimen of the lamentable errors that may be caused 
through not knowing when and where the izd/a/— so “ w/i-Persian,” and “neVer 
used to signify som <?/,” according to Mr. Biochmann [See Appendix C., xvii., 
and his Bengal Contributions,'* part iii. page 138], and which is restruted to 
poetry, and does not occur in prose"— ought to be used, in the extract from our 
autliors work given in Elliot. The following is the rendering of this passage 
in that work, vol. ii. page 363. “ He laid siege to Uch, one of the most 

renowned fortresses of Sindh, and egua/ to Mansura. There was a eunuch in 
(comman<l of) the fort who belonged to the household of Tajtl-d-din. Abd 
Bakr^Kabir Khdn Aksunkar was chief justice, and Mukhlisu-d-din wds 
kotwal" This last rendering is well worthy Mr. Blochmann’s attention. 

Her*- we have Taj-ud-Dtn, Abu-Bikr’s title and name separated into two 
parts, then his name is given to his father, Kabfr Khan, and the father's name 
and title, and his son's name also, are all given to Kabir Khan’s SLAVE whose 
name was A?^-SunVar. I need but add that, in this instance, the Calcutta 
“ official ” Text is perfectly correct with the exception of not having all the 
father’s names and titles recorded as above ; had they all been contained in 
it, what a number might not have been heaped upon the slave ! Kabtr Khan’s 
titles, and his son’s will be found at pages 724 — 727.* 

^ He is thus styled in the text, but did not receiv<i the title of Ulu^ Kh^n 
until many years after— in 664 H. At this period he was Malik Ghiyaff-ud- 
Dfn, Balban, only. 

* Not “his views.” He brought it to the Sultan’s notice by virtue of the 
office he held. He was the cause of an army’s being got ready. Sec page 667 
and note 

• See note •, page 807. 
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ward towards that [threatened] quarter, Uluglj Khan-i- 
A’gam — Be his power prolonged ! — despatched guides in 
advance on the line of route, so that [the troops] used to 
get over the marches with rapidity. He was wont to repre- 
sent to the troops that the [next] halting-ground would be 
about eight kuroh^ off, and [consequently] about twelve 
kuroh, and even more than that they used to march, until 
the forces reached the banks of the Biah, and passed over 
that river, and he conducted them to the banks of the river 
Rawah [Rawi] of Lohor *. 

In this manner used he to show such-like determination 
on this expedition, and such lion-heartedness, and was 
wont to stimulate the Sultan and Maliks to repel the infidel 
Mughals, until Monday, the 25th of the month of Sha’ban. 
643 H., when intimation reached the royal camp that the 
army of infidel Mu gh als had raised the investment of the 
fortress of Ochchah. The cause of it was, that, on reach- 
ing the vicinity of the river Biah, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
appointed couriers, and directed so that they wrote letters 
from the sublime presence to the garrison of the fort of 
Uchchah, and announced to them the approach of the 
royal standards, the vast numbers of the array and ele- 
phants, the -host of cavalry with the army, and the courage 
of the soldiery in attendance at the august stirrup, and 
despatched them towards the fortress of Uchchah. A 
division from the army was moved on in front, to act as a 
reconnoitring force and .advance guard. 

When the couriers reached the vicinity of Uchchah, a 
few of these letters fell into the hands of the host of the 
accursed, and some reached the people of the fortress. On 
the drum of joy being beaten in the fort, and the subject of 
the letters, the advance of the victorious army, and 
approach of the royal standards, becoming manifest to the 

7 His object, in making the- troops believe that the marches were much 
shorter than they were in reality, can be easily seen through, but compare 
Ewot, vol. ii. page 363. 

• There is nothing in the text about “ reaching Lahore it is the Rawah 
[in some, R5wiJ of Lohor. See also page P*8* 792 - 

As the Bi^ and Rawi then flowed, before the Sutlaj ran in its preset bed, 
the Dilhf forces would have been in a position to threaten the Mu^ial line of 
retreat, as stated farther on, and would have marched down the Do>abah and 
reached D chchah without having any other river to cross. See the note on 
the Lost River or Hakra, and the changes in the beds of the Panjab rivers. 

3 F 2 
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accursed Mangutah, and the cavalry of the advance guard 
approaching the banks of the river Biah of Lohor, near to 
the frontiers of the territory of Sind, fear and terror became 
manifest in the heart and spirit of the Mughal [leader], and 
the favour of the Creator became a helper * [of the Dihli 
army]. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that, when 
Mangutah became aware of the advance of the army of 
Islam, and approach of the royal standards, and that the 
army moved towards the river Biah, near the skirts of the 
Oiountains, and from thence, in the same manner, was 
marching along the banks of that river, he made inquiry of 
some persons * what might be the reason of the deviation 
of the army of Islam towards the skirts of the hills, because 
that was a longer route, while that by way of Sursuti and 
Marut * was near. They replied that, on account of the 
number of islands on the banks of the river*, there might 

* See under the reign of Sultan ’Ala-u<L-Din, Mas’ud Shah, page 667. 

* Not “ prisoners ” necessarily, 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 364, where Marut is supposed to be 
intended for Aftrat. It is the same place as mentioned at page 350 of the 
same volume, where the same error is made. See also page 688. 

Marut is a well known place. It is a small town with a bastioned wall, in 
the direct route from Dibit to Bahawal-pur and O chch ah^ and to Bahawal-pur 
and Multan, It is only about five degrees w*est of “ Mirat,*' if that east of Dibit 
is referred to. Bahawal-pur is, comparatively, quite a modem town. The 
Mughals seem to have l>een pretty well acquainted with the geography of 
these parts. 

^ Sic in MSS. Long narrow banks of sand, probably extending in some 
places for several miles, and, sometimes, of some height, are doubtless meant 
here, such as are formed after the annual inundations, with water, some- 
times of considerable depth, between. These would have caused great obstruc- 
tions, and have taken much time to cross, and, therefore, the forces of Dihli kept 
farther north, and made their march a flank movement at the same time, which 
may have been the original intention. In what direction they went may be 
seen farther on. 

The above passage, as rendered in Elliot, is quoted by the writer of an 
interesting article in one of the numbers of the Calcutta Review for 1874, 
entitled “The Lost River of the Indian Desert,” to prove his theory 
respecting it ; but the passage in question is not correct in the Calcutta 
Printed Text, neither is it quite correctly rendered in the translation referred 
to. The word in the printed text which is supposed to mean fissures'*^ 
[plural], namely^ is but part of the word signifying &c.; and, 

moreover, the writer in the Calcutta Review docs not quote Elliot correctly. 
He says. It is stated in the Tabak 4 t-i-N 4 siri that when Uchh was besieged 
by the Mugbals in 643 h. (a.d. 1245) army sent to its relief was unable to 
march by Sarsuti and Marot, in consequence of the drdughi an the banks 
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not be a road for the army of Islam. Mangutah remarked : 

This is a vast army : we have not the power to resist it : 
it is necessary to retire ; ” and fear overcame him and his 
army lest, if they remained longer, their line of retreat 
should be cut off\ Their army was formed into three divi- 
sions, and routed, they fled, and numerous captives, both 
Musalman and Hindu, obtained their liberty [in conse- 
quence]. The instrument of that success was the vigour, 
the military talent, intrepidity, and zeal of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam*, for, had he not shown such lion-hcartedncss and 
heroism, such a success would not have resulted. Almighty 
God of His favour and beneficence have him in His 
keeping ! 

After such a success came to pass, Ulugh Khan-i-A^zam 
represented that it was advisable that the royal forces 
should move towards the river Sudliarah, in order that their 
strength,- their number, valour, and energy might be esta- 
blished in the hearts and minds of the enemy, and, accord- 
ing to that counsel, the army marched to tlie banks of the 

of the river y Neither is drought nor iiiabihiy to mnicli mentioned in our 
author’s text, and, even in the passage in KiyUor, theic i:» not a word about 
drought. 

The lower part of the course of the present Gharah, m hich formed, or close 
to which lay, at the period in question, the bed of the Uiali, before they flowed 
in the same channel, had low banks of soft alluvial earth which were over- 
flowed to the extent of several miles on occasion of the slightest swell. 

I shall probably have to refer to this article on the “Lost River ” again 
when I come to the account of the investment of Uehohah in the next Section. 
The mention of this lost river is by no means new : a great deal respecting it is 
contained in a geographical work in Persian, written in the last century from 
a personal survey, and to which excellent work I have often referred in 
these notes. 

^ Compare this passage in Elliot. 

• Our author had forgotten, probably, that he had just before attributed this 
favourable upshot of the affair to Divine aid, and forgets to mention, here, the 
wide spread disaffection, at this very time, in 'Ala-ud-Din, MasTid Shah’s 
army. See page 668. 

1 think it is rather doubtful, from oui author’s own words, in his previous 
accounts of this reign, whether Ulugh Khan possessed such power at this time. 
As Amtr-i-^fajib, no doubt it was very considerable, but there were a great 
number of powerful Maliks living at this period, who brought about the 
dethronement of ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, and set up his uncle, Na§ir-ud- 
Dtn, Mahmud Shah. Our author does not mention Uluj^ Khan’s having 
had anything in particular to do with that matter, and would scarcely have 
omitted to mention it, had he been the instrument of the latter’s accession to 
the throne. 
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river Su 4 harah* until, on the 2 /th of the month of Shaw- 
wal, 643 H., the army set out from the banks of the Su 4 - 
harah on its return to the capital, Dihli, which was reached 
on Monday, the 12th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, of the 
same year. 

During this short time, the disposition of Sultan 'Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas’ud Shah, received a change towards the Maliks ; 
and, for the greater part of that [time] that he was wont to 
be invisible to the army, malignity had become established 
in his mind. The whole of the Maliks, in league together, 
wrote secretly and surreptitiously, and tendered their allegi- 
ance to Sultan ’ Na§ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, and besought 
him to put his august standards in motion [towards the 
capital], for the purpose of assuming the sovereignty. On 
Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Muharram*, 644 ll., he 
reached the capital accordingly, and ascended the throne 
of sovereignty — May he be preserved for many years 1 

Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam * represented [to the new Sultan] 
“ Since the Khutbah and coin of the kingdom are adorned 
with the august Na§iri name, and, in the past year, the 
army of the accursed [Mughals], having fled before the 
forces of Islam, are gone towards the upper country, it 
miiy be advisable that the royal forces should march to- 
wards the upper [parts] In accordance with this expe- 
dient counsel the expedition to the upper parts was deter- 
mined upon ; and, on Monday, the ist of the month of 
Rajab, 644 H., the sublime standards moved out of the 
capital ; and Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, in using celerity and 
getting over the stages, continued to strive,’ until the banks 
of the river Sudharah were reached. Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. 

® This movement is not menlioncd at all under the reijjn. See pnge 668, 
and page 678, and note *. Our author seems to have confused his state- 
ments here. 

' That is, who became Sultan subsequently. He was simply Malik Nafir- 
ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, at this time. 

® The same day on which 'Ala-ud-DIn, Mas*ud Shah, was seized and 
imprisoned. 

* What office Ulugh Shan held, after the accession of the new Sultan, is 
not mentioned, but we may assume that he was confirmed in his former office 
of Amfr-i-Hajib. 

* Compare Elliot here. 

* The R. A. S. J/S, is defective from this word, to the words “ sacred 
knot,*’ page 820. 

* The Calcutta Printed Text is defective here. 
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with the Maliks ' and Amirs of Islam [with their contin- 
gents], separated from the army on an expedition to the 
Jud Hills in order to wreak vengeance on the Ranah of 
those Hills, who, in the previous year, had acted as guide 
to the Mugh'al army *. 

With that object they pushed onwards, and Ihejild Hills 
and parts adjacent to the river Jilam" [Jhilani] they as- 
sailed ; and the army of Islam carried its incursions, and 
ravaged [the eountry], as far as the banks of the river Sind, 
and despoiled Jas-Pal, Sihra [or Sehra], and the whole of 
his tribes The Musalman force was taken over the river 
Jilam [Jhilam], and carried its ravages as far as the banks 
of the river Sind, in such wise, that all women, families, and 
dependents of the infidels who were in those parts, took to 
flight, and a body [of men] from the army of the irrfidel 
Mughals came to “ the ferries of the Jilam [Jhilam], and 
beheld the lines of the Musalman troops serving under 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. and fear fell upon their hearts, at 
the number of troops composing his army, the number of 
cavalry in defensive armour, and the abundance of arms, 
and war material ; and they wondered greatly, and great 
terror took possession of that gathering. That vigour, 
military organization, and overthrowing of enemies, in the 
assault of mountain heights, the gorges of mountain passes, 
and of ravines, the capturing of strong places and forts ®, 
and penetrating of forests, which Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam dis- 
played, cannot be contained within the area of recital, and 
the fame of that holy warfare extended as far as the land 
of Turkistan. 

In this tract', as there were neither fields nor tillage, 
supplies were not to be obtained, and, of necessity, Ulugh 

^ Maliks and Amirs arc not necessarily ** ^I’nerals.'* 

* This plainly indicates that the Mughals came through the Sind-SHgar 
Doabah, and accounts /or the flank march of Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, MasTid 
ghrdi^s army. 

* Around Nandanah, and the teiritory of the Khokhar tribe. See under 
the reign, page 678. 

? Many copies of life text are defective here. 

* Compare Elijut also. 'I'lie Mughuls would have scarcely “ crossed over 
the Jailam " [Jhilani?] the same side as the J)ihli army was, when they were 
bo terrified at Ulugh Khan’s host, unless they wished to become captixes. 

* What a pity that our author did not deem it necessary to name some 

of them ! * IJcyond the Jhilam. 
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Kh5n«i-A*zam was compelled to return again. When he 
presented himself in the presence of the Court, victorious, 
triumphant, and safe, with the whole of the troops, and the 
Amirs and Maliks who were along with him, the sublime 
standards moved * to return again towards the illustrious 
capital, Dihlt, on Thursday, the 25th of the month of Zi- 
Ka’dah, 644 H. On Thursday, the 2nd of the month of 
Muharram, 645 H,, the capital was reached. 

Since, through the firmness of counsel, and the justness 
of determination of Ulugh lOian-i-A’zam, the army of 
Turkistan and Mughal had beheld those exploits and that 
military organization, during this year, 645 H., not a single 
man, from the parts above *, came towards the territoiy of 
Sind. Therefore, in the month of Sha’ban of this same 
year, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam represented for the sublime 
consideration, “ it is advisable, that, during this year, the 
sublime standards should be put in motion for the purpose 
of ravaging and carrying on holy war in the extreme parts 
of the territory of Hindustan \ in order that the independent 
[Hindu] tribes, and Raes and Ranahs, who, during the last 
few years, have not been punished, may receive a thorough 
chastisement, that booty may fall into the hands of the 
troops of Islam, and means to repel the infidel Mughals, in 
the shape of wealth, may be amassed.” 

In accordance with that prudent counsel, the august 
standards were put in motion towards Hindustan, and moved 
down the middle of the Do-abah of the Gang and Jun ; 
and, after much fighting with the infidels, the army gained 
possession of the fort of Talsandah ®. Ulugli Khan-i-A’zam, 

* The Sultan remained with his camp, and a great portion of his forces, on 
the banks of the Sudharah or Chi nab during this raid to the Sind or Indus. 

* That is from the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, and west of the Indus. It seems 
that the Mughals, previous to this, made almost yearly raids upon the border 
tracts of Sind and Multan. 

^ In the Antarbed Do-ab, E. of Dihll, and in Awadh. 

* The word Nandanah, contained in the Calcutta Printed Text only, is 
totally incorrect. Nandanah is in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah. The correct 
word is given in afoot-note in the Printed Text, but, in Elliott, the former is 
copied. See foot-note of page 347 to that work also. 

At page 679, under the events of the year 645 H., it is stated to have been 
situated within the limits of ^innauj. See note * to that page. 

The word is plainly written, in the three best copies of the text, and in two 
others and the only variation, in other good copies is 
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with others of the Maliks of Islam, and troops, were de- 
spatched to coerce Dalaki of Malaki, and he was a Ranah 
in the vicinity of the river Jun, which is between Kalinjar 
and Karah, whom the Raes of the parts around Kalinjar 
and Malwah * used not to be able to gain superiority over, 
on account of the number of his dependents and followers, 
the immensity of his wealth, the difficulty of the routes, 
the stability of position, the strength of the narrow, winding, 
defiles, the denseness of numerous forests, and strong 
mountains, places, which had never, at any time, been 
reached by Musalman troops/ 

When Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam reached the locality where 
that Ranah had taken up his position, and the place of 
his abode, he displayed so much perseverance in his own 
defence, and the defence of his family and children, that, 
from the time of early morning until the period of evening 
prayer, he remained ; and, when night came, he repeated 
the invocation of flight, and removed from that place to 
[other] strong positions®. When the day broke, the 
troops of Islam entered that place and dwelling of his, and 
[afterwards] pursued him. That accursed one had ascended 
the high mountains, and had withdrawn to a place, to enter 
the narrow defiles of which was impossible without the 
greatest contrivance, and the aid of ropes and ladders*. 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam stimulated the Musalman troops to 
holy warfare, and, animated by his entreaties, commands, 
and gestures, they took the place'. They captured the 
whole of the Ranah’s family, kinsmen, and children, 
together with cattle, and horses, and captives, in great 
number ; and such an amount of booty fell into the hands 
of the troops of Islam that the conception of the arith- 
metician would be helpless in recounting it. 


® ITie Raes ^Kalinjar and Malwah are not referred to. The text has, as 
rendered above — ^ 

^ This shows the fallacy of reading “Chin” instead of Ujjain, referred to 
in note *, page 517, when the Sultans of Dihli, half a century subsetjuent to the 
period there mentioned, had not subdued the Hindu rulers of these parts so 
near their ver>* capital. 

* Compare' Elliot here, page 366 — 367, vol. ii. 

• Here the hill tracts extending to the left bank of the Son are evidently 
referred to. 

^ Our author appears not to have known the name of the place in question* 
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On the last day* of the month of Shawwal. 645 h., 
\ 3 \m^ ^lan-i-A’gamt with vast booty, rejoined the 
Sultan’s camp [at Karah*] ; and, after the festival of the 
Azha, the sublime standards moved forward to return 
to the capital*. An account of the whole of that expe- 
dition and holy warfare is composed [by the author] in 
verse, in a separate book, and that book has been named 
the NasirI Namaii. On the 24th of the month of Mu- 
harram, 646 H., the capital was reached. 

Subsequently, in the month of Sha’ban. 646 ir., the royal 
standards moved towards the upper provinces as far as the 
extreme confines, and the bank of the river Biah, and from 
thence retyrned again to the capital. 

Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. along with other Maliks under his 
orders, with numerous forces, was appointed to proceed 
towards Rantabhur*, and to ravage the Koh-payah of 
Mewat, and the territory of Nahar Diw®, who was greate.st 
of all the Raes of Hindustan. The whole country, and the 

5 The word used is which docs not signify “beginning,” but the 
contrary. 

^ There is considerable discrepancy here. Under the events of this year at 
page 68x, it is said that Kayah was reached, by the Sultan, on the 12th of 
Zj-Ka’dah — the *id-i-A?ha is on the loth— -and that, thirty days prcvitnis to 
that date, Ulugh Kh an, and other great Maliks associated with him, had been 
despatched on this expedition. 

^ On the march back from Xa^ah, Malik JalM-ud*Din, MasTid Shah, the 
Sultan's brother, who held the fief of ^Cinnauj, presented himself to the Sultan, 
and the fiefs of Sanbhal and Buda'un were assigned him. The prince, soon 
after, for some reason or other, became frightened or disaffected, and fled 
to Labor, abandoning his fiefs. I shall have more to say, respecting this 
mysterious matter, in the next Section. The march to the Blah, mentioned a 
few lines under, was evidently connected with his flight in some way ; but, 
strange to say, under the reign it is not mentioned, and an expedition “against 
the infidels of the hills and plains ” is stated to have been undertaken in that 
month and year, and the despatch of forces towards Kantabhur is afterwards 
mentioned. See page 684, and p^ige 793, and note See also where Shcr 
Khan-i-SunVar is mentioned as having joined JalM-ud-Din, Mas’ud Sh»ah. at 
page 793, ^and note 

* This stronghold had been taken by I-yal-timish in 623 H., but, after his 
death, the Hindus had closely invested it ; and, in Rafiyyat’s reign, the 
garrison was withdrawn, and the fort destroyed. See page 642. 

® The Calcutta Printed Text refers its readers to page no — as if this chief 
were one and the same with Chahar, the Ajar, mentioned at page 691, which 
see. Thomas [Path an Kings of DKiii.f, page 125] also falls into tl)c same 
error. Ulugh Khan did not make war upon Chahir, the Ajar, tiaicc^ but 
once. This Nahar Diw is a different pci-son altogether. See pages 824 an<l 
828, farther on. 
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confines of that territory were ravaged, and a large amount 
of booty was acquired, and, at the foot of the fort of 
Rantabhur, on Sunday, the iith^ of the month of Zi- 
Hijjah, 646 H., Malik Baha-ud-Din, I-bak, the Khwajah^ 
attained martyrdom. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam was engaged 
[at this time] in holy warfare on another side of the fortress, 
and his dependents were [also] occupied in battle and holy 
warfare, and despatched numbers of the infidels to hell. 
Immense booty, and invaluable property was acquired, 
and the Musalman troops were made rich with plunder, 
and returned to the sublime presence. 

In this year, the royal mind evinced a desire to enter 
into a matrimonial alliance with the family of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A'zam®, who, every year, in leading the forces, and 
efforts in the service of the sublime Court, continued to 
display praiseworthy proofs, to such degree that no monarch 
has ever had a servant who, having attained the dignity of 
Kh an and Malik, possessed a greater soul or more august 
temperament than Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam, of honour greater, 
of counsel more prudent, in leading armies more intrepid, 
in overthrowing foes more victorious, more worthy of being 
dignified with the honour of a matrimonial alliance with 
His Majesty, the Sultan-uhA’zam, Nasir-UD-Dunva WA 
ud-DIN, AcO-l-Muzaffar-i-Maiimud Sj_iau — whose do- 
minion and sovereignty may God long continue ! — and, by 
virtue of that alliance, labours for the glory of the king- 
dom, and the destruction of enemies in adjacent parts were 
likely to be increased. 

Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with due reverence and sub- 
mission to command, complied, and repeated the saying : 

The slave and what he possesses is the property of his 
master,** and that union became completed by the sacred 

y In a few copies, the 15th, but, under the reign, the nth of the month is 

also mentioned. - • tt 

■ Mr. Dowson, who translates the account of Ulugh Man m Kiaaot, 
renders this passage thus : “ /« ffie course of this year his itiajcsty -.oas pleased to 
recognize the great ability of his general. lie therefore promoted him Jrom the 
rank of Malik, ire.," and adds in a foot-note, “ Many hues of eulogy .are here 
compressed into this short but adequate statement. This aciujitaU an com 
statement, as may be seen, leaves out all about the n.arnage of the 
.Sultan to Uluch Man’s daughter, in fact, both the following paragraphs 
j^ivcn above. See also page 685 and note 
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knot, on Monday, the 20th of the month of Rabi’-ul- 
Akhir, 647 H., and the verse, "He hath let loose the two 
seas which meet together .... Out of them come forth 
pearls and coral*,” was made manifest. May the Most 
High God, during the lifetime of the Sultan-i-A’zam, and 
high position of Ulugh lUian-i-Mu’azzam ', continue those[?] 
Princes, in the Sh amsi dominion and sovereignty, life-heirs 
of the whole of the monarchs*, for the sake of Muham- 
mad and the whole of his house ! 

After such a propitious event happened, which must 
have been the result of the felicitous conjunction of the 
stars, the status of Ulugh Khan was raised, from the rank 
of Malik and Amir-i-Hajib, to the dignity and eminent 
position of IQian, and on Tuesday, the 3rd of the month 
of Rajab, 647 H., [a mandate] issued from the sublime 
Court, conferring the Deputy-ship of the kingdom and 
leader-ship of the forces, with the title and name of Ulugh 
Khan * [the Great Lord], upon that incomparable individual 
of august disposition, and, in truth, one might say, ‘‘titles 
come down from Heaven;” for, from that day forward, the 
Na§iri rule acquired additional freshness from the zealous 
services, and heroism, of Ulugh Kh an. 

On the title of Ulugh Kh an being conferred upon him, 
his brother, who was Amir-i-Akhur — that beneficent and 
humane Malik, of pure morals and excellent disposition — 
Saif-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, Kashli Khan-i-. I-bak-us-Sultani 
— on whom be peace ! — became Amir-i-Hajib, and Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez-Khan. at that time, became 
Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, and the Malik-ul-Hujjab * [Head of 
the Chamberlains], ’Ala-ud-Din, Ayaz, the Zinjani, became 
the Deputy Wakil-i-Dar [Rrepresentative in Dar-bar], who 

* Eur'an : Chap. LV. verses 19—22. Sale’s translation is somewhat 
different : — “He hath let loose the two seas that they meet each another .... 
From them are taken forth unions and lesser pearls.” 

> He makes a distinction here, and Ulugh Khan, who, upon other 
occasions, gets the title of A’^am, receives the /^sser title. 

* Such is the original, but it would seem more natural that during the lifetime 
and eminence of Ulugh Khan an heir might be bom to the Suljan, and 
the Shamsi line be perpetuated. 

* Up to this date his correct title was Malik fihiyas-ud-Din, Balban, 
only. This our author means, although he styles him by the title he held 
when this work was written. 

^ plural of Hajib, and, therefore, there must have been 
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is my son * and the light of my eyes, and adorned with all 
laudable qualifications, of whom no stronger encomium is 
needed than that of his loyalty to Ulugh Kh an*s service, 
and may such augment ! The assignment of these ap- 
pointments took place on Friday, the 6th of the month 
of Rajab, 647 H., and the Deputy Amir-i-Akhur, Ikh- 
tiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, the Long-haired, became Amir-i- 
Akhur. 

Subsequently, on Monday, the 9th of the month of 
Sha’ban, 647 H., he [Ulugh Kh an-UA*zam] moved from 
the capital [with the troops] for the purpose of [under- 
taking] an expedition against the infidels, and, at the ford 
of the river Jun, the camp was pitched, and they engaged 
in holy warfare and hostilities against the infidels, the 
independent [Hindu] tribes ® around, when ' intelligence 
reached this author, from Kh urasan, from his sister, and 
her lonesomeness affected his heart much. He proceeded 
to the camp and waited upon Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam, and 
laid the matter before him, who gave him such support 
and showed so much kindness as cannot be recounted, and 
conferred a dress of honour upon this his devoted servant, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, presented him with a bay horse saddled and 
bridled, a great roll of gold brocade cloth, and the grant of 
a village producing about thirty thousand jltals ; and, up 
to this present date, that grant comes to this sincere votary 
every year. May Almighty God make this the cause of 
the augmentation of Ulugh Kh an's dignity and power, 
and make him victorious and triumphant over the enemies 

some difference between the Amir-i-Hajib — Lord Chamberlain — an,d the 
Malik-ul-Hujjab — Head or Chief of the Chamberlains, or Janitors. Such an 
officer has never before been mentioned in this work. 

* He may have been our author^s son-in-law, adopted son, or a favourite 
disciple so styled. He would not be styled the Zinjani — native of Zinjan — 
had he been his son in reality. Jurjani would have been given him here if 
he were. In one of the best copies of the text he is styled 1-bak. 

® Under the reign, our author says “Hindus” merely. The troops moved 
from Dihli on the 22nd of Shawwal. the Jun was crossed, and the camp 
pitched on the left bank, on Sunday, the 4th of Sha*ban.* The infidels must 
have been very close at hand for the troops to be able to undertake operations 
against them immediately they crossed the Jun. 

^ All from this place, to the end of this and the two following paragraphs, 
is left out entirely in Elliot [vol. ii. page 368] as matters personal of the 
author and page 350 is referred to, where the forty captives are turned into 
** a hundred heasts of burden f &c., noticed at page 686, note I, 
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of the faith ! Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam represented the situa- 
tion of this servant of the state, and his anxieties, to His 
Majesty ; and, on Sunday, the 2nd of the month of 
2 i-Ka’dah, 647 H., a command was issued from the sublime 
Court for forty chains of captives *, and a hundred ass-loads 
of presents to be transmitted to the sister of the author 
into Kh urasan — May the Most High God continue the 
Na§iri dynasty and dominion until the conclusion of time’s 
revolution, for bestowing so many benefits ! 

On Monday, the 29th of the month of Zi-Ka’dah, of this 
same year, the author proceeded on a journey from the 
capital to Multan * for the purpose of despatching the gifts 
to Kh urasan. On the road, on reaching every town, city, 
or fort, held by the dependents and servants of Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A’zam. the servants of that household showed the 
author so much reverence and honour that the eye of 
sense would be fatigued in recording it — may God accept 
them all for it ! On Wednesday, the 6th * of the month of 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 648 H., Multan was reached, and the 
author proceeded as far as the bank of the river Jilam 
[Jhilam].' After having despatched those captives and 
loads to Kh urasan, for a period of two months the author 

8 The Printed Text here, as well as in the former instance, has “forty chains 
of captive'^,” but the editors seem astonished at it, from the note of interro- 
j^ation added ; and, in a foot-note, they put a piece upon it, by making them 
forty chain of elephants loaded Tuit/i captives [as contained in one copy of the 
text] and sez>cral ass- loads ” ! 

TJiere are certain technical and idiomatic words applied to men and animals, 
and other things, in use in the Kast^ which the mere tyro in (Oriental languages 
is expected to be acquainted with, and such a term our author has applied to 
these captives, at page 6S6, where the term nafar — person — which is applied 
only to human beings, is used ; zanjir — chain — is applied to elephants generally, 
but, here, is not quite incorrect, as the captives were, no doubt, .secured by 
chains, and rds — head— to oxen and horses, .S;c., just as vc apply covey to 
partridges, shoal to fish, swarm to bees, litter to puppies and pig.s, and so on ; 
but 1 never heard of — zanjir fU~i~bardah — before, nor flo I think 

any one ever did. 

® Our author^s object in going to Multan for this purjiose arose evidently 
from the fact that I^ahor and the upper parts of the Paiijab were in the hands 
of the Mnghals and Khokhars, and he had to .send the captives by one of the 
other, and more southern routes into Khurasan. 

1 At pnge 688 also, our author says he reached Multan on the 6th, the same 
day on which Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ka^lu Khan, reached it ; but, at 
pj^re 782, he says that Malik reached Multan on the 2nd of Kabi'-ul-Awwal, 
,'ind that he arrived himself two days subsequently. 

- According to the theory advanced in the aiticlc on the “Lost Kivti ” 
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happened to stay in the army of Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, at the foot of the walls of the 
fortress of Multan, for the air was still exceeding hot. 
When the rainy season set in, and the rains of compassion 
fell *, on the 26th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the 
author set out on his return from Multan, and, on the 22nd 
of the month of Tamadi-ul-Akhir. reached the capital 
again. 

At this period the Kazi-ul-Kuzat [Kazi of Kazis], 
Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani — on whom be peace and pardon ! 
— ^was Kazt of the realm of Hindustan ; and, when the 
term of the days of that unique one of his age came to 
conclusion, great countenance and favour was shown by 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam towards this devoted suppliant, and 
his invaluable support was the means of this servant of his 
power being entrusted anew with the office of the Kazi-ship 
of the kingdom, and he [Ulugh Khan] submitted it for the 
sublime consideration. On Sunday, the loth of the month 
of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 649 ll.S for the second time, the 
Kazi-ship of the realm was consigned to the author — May 
Almighty God, continual and enduring preserve the Sultan 
of Sultans, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abu-l-Muzaffar-i- 
Mahmud Shah, upon the throne of sovereignty, and Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A’zam. in the royal audience hall of power® J 

previously referred to respecting the Sutlaj, as no river is here mentioned by 
our author between Dibit and the Jhilam, all the others must have left their 
l>eds or become dried up. 

3 It would appear, from llic above remark, that a great change has taken 
place since this period, for the cfiects of the nwvsoon do not now extend to 
Multan ; and, while farther east they arc enjoying the coolness of the rainy 
season, at Multan and parts adjacent, and in Sind, the heat is at its height. 
I have known rain fall for a few hours at a time now and then in August, and 
some good showers, towards the close of the monsoon, in September, but the 
heat is not much lessened, except for a short time after rain, until about the 
close of the latter month. 

The date on which our author left Multan to return to Dihli was about the 
end of June, the hottest part of the hot season in these days, a fearful time to 
have to cross the Indian desert. The fact of our author setting out from 
Multan, and proceeding to Dihli by way of Abuhar [page 687], is a pretty 
conclusive proof that, at the period in question, the now Lost River must have 
fertilized those parts. 

* Sec under Na§ir-ucl-DIn, Mahmud Shah*s reign, sixth year, for other 
events of this period. 

* Here end the ‘‘matters personal of the author referred to in the previous 
note ^ page 821. 
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On Tuesday, the’ 25th of* the month of Sha*ban. 649 H., 
the sublime standards* moved towards the territory of 
Malwah and Kalinjar ^ When Ulugh Kh an-i-A'zam. with 
the troops of Islam, arrived in those parts, he overthrew 
Ch ahar. Ajari “, who was a great Ranah, with a numerous 
following, and a multitude of dependents and people, and 
who possessed ample resources of horses and arms, and 
rooted him out from his country. This Ranah of [.?] Ajar!, 
who was named Chahar, was a great man, impetuous, and 
experienced ; and has been previously mentioned. In the 
reign of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunva wa ud-Din — 
on whom be peace ! — [namely] in the year 632 H., the troops 
of Islam from Bhianah, Sultan-kot, Kinnauj, Mahir, Maha- 
wan, and Gwaliyur, were despatched for the purpose of 
ravaging the territory of Kalinjar and Jamu *, the leader of 
which forces was Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din,Ta-yas’i, the Mu’izzi, 
who for manhood, competency, judgment, vigour, military 
talents, and expertness, has been distinguished above all his 
compeers, the Maliks of that time. For a period of fifty days', 
they proceeded on that expedition, from Gwaliyur, and 
vast booty was acquired, to such degree that, for this short 

• It appears that, from the time Ulugji Kb^n was raised to the dignity of 
Deputy or Lieutenant of the realm, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mafimud Shah, very 
selciom accompanied his armies as before, but left all to Ulugh Sban’s 
energy. 

y Under the reign, page 690, it is stated that the troops moved towards 
Gwaliyur, Chandiri. Nurwul, and Malvrah. 

® Here also, in all the copies of the text collated, the words are 
and ufjL-l — which, from the mode in whicii they are written, mean, 

that Chahar was his name, and Ajari [Acharya ?] the name of his caste or title, 
but, three lines under, he is styled — which, if the hamzah [•] is correct, 

can only be read, from the original, as above, thus tending to show that our 
author considered the word — Ajari— \.o be the name of his territory, for, 
immediately after, he says his name was Chahar. In the account of Malik 
Nu^rat-ud-Din, Ta-yas*i, page 733, the Rae of Kalinjar is mentioned as well as 
Ranah Chahar, and there the latter is called Ranah of Ajar. See also page 
691. The Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa has what may be read either Mahar, Bahar, 
or Nahar Diw, but it must refer to the Rae of Rantabhur mentioned at page 
818, which see. 

• This name does not occur in two copies of the text, and there is great 
probability that the word — Jamu — is an error for y»^—Damow or Damu^ 
a place giving name to a parganah, about 46 miles E. of Saugor [Sagar], 
in Lat 22"* seV, Long. 79® 30^. The first word might easily be written by 
mistake, for the latter, and there would be no error in the direction. 

^ There is not a word in the text about marching “on fifty days from 
Gwalior,” as in Elliot. 
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period, the Sultan’s share of a fifth amounted to nearly 
twenty-two laks^. In short, at the time of returning from 
Kalinjar, the passage of the army of Islam lay [through 
the territory of] this Ranah of Ajari, and that Ranah had 
seized the route of the Musalman forces in the narrow 
ravines leading from the [banks of the] river Garanah [or 
Karanah]. 

The author of this book heard from the mouth of Malik 
Nu§rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, himself, [who said]: — “Never, 
in Hindustan, did a foe see my back, [but] that Hinduak 
[Hindu fellow] of Ajari made an attack upon me in such 
wise that you might say it was a wolf falling upon a flock 
of sheep. It was necessary to turn aside before him, until 
I emerged from another direction, attacked, and routed 
him This anecdote has been related in order that 
readers [of these pages] may understand to what degree 
was the genius and success of Ulugh Kdi an-i-A’zam. that, 
with one onslaught, he overthrew and routed such an 
enemy, and wrested out of his possession the fort of 
NurwuP, which is a famous stronghold, and, on that 
expedition and inroad, he displayed such sagacity and 
promptitude, and performed such exploits [against the 
infidels] , as will remain a record on the face of time. 

On Monday, the 23rd of the month of Rabi -ul-Awwal, 
650 H., the sublime standards returned to Dihli again, and, 
for a period of six months, the troops continued at the • 
capital of the empire, the city of Dihli, until Monday, the 
1 2 th * of the month of Shawwal. when the sublime standards 
moved towards the upper provinces * and the river Biah ; 
and, at this period, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-KashlQ 
Khan, was feudatory of Buda’un, and Malik Kutlugh Kha n 
feudatory of Bhianah, and both Maliks were requested by 

* At page 733, the sum is 25 laks. 

• He was coming up from the river, not going down towards it from the 
statement above. This does not agree with the details given in the account of 
Malik Nu^rat-ud-Dfn, Ta-yas*i, at page 773, in fact, lather tends to con- 
tradict them. Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 369. 

* See page 69a Nurwul and Nurwur are one and the same thing. 

’ At page 692, seven months, until the 22nd of Shawwal. One of the 
oldest copies has Sha*ban. 

• Towards Lohor, with the intention of marching to Ochchah and Multan, 
but the Bi&h was the farthest point reached. See pages 692, and 767, and 
page 783, and note 

3 G 
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His Majesty [to attend him]. Both these Maliks, with 
the whole of the other Maliks, were present in attendance 
during this expedition, at the audience tent of majesty. 

When the sublime standards reached the districts on the 
river Biah, ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayban secretly plotted with 
the Maliks, and began to excite them all greatly to envy 
of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s power, and malicious eyes were 
beginning to regard his brilliant position with repugnance, 
and they conspired whether, in some hunting-ground, or 
the defiles of some passes, or in crossing some river, they 
might not injure or afflict the sacred person and august 
body of Ulugh, Khan-i-A*zam : “ They endeavour to extin- 
guish the light of God with [the breath of] their mouths, 
but God rejects aught but the perfection of His light 
continued to shield the Ulugh Khani good fortune with 
His own protection, and gave no opportunity to his 
enemies to injure his gentle nature and noble person. 
Since that which was conceived in the hearts ,of that 
faction was not easily carried out, they concerted together, 
and, assembling before the entrance of the royal tent, 
represented for the regal consideration, that it was advisable 
that a mandate should be conveyed to Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam that he should proceed towards his own fief®, and 
to this effect * they caused a mandate to be conveyed to 
him ; and, from the halting-place of Hasirah on Tuesday, 
the last day* of the month of Muharram, 651 H., Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A’zam. with his retinue and family and dependents, 
departed towards Hansi* 

7 Kur’an, chap. ix. verse 32. 

* Not “estates,” but a province. 

® Compare Elliot here. There is nothing in the text about “ indirectly ” 
or about being “brought about in a left-handed way.” The Printed Text has 
• — the left wing of an army - instead of the name of a halting place. 

^ The name of this place is extremely doubtful, and there is no knowing 
exat tly where to look for it, as we do not know from what part they were 
returning. The following are the different ways in which it is written, as near 
as types will j>ermit ; — ^ — V — ^ — ‘r- and One copy — a very 

modem one, and the CalciiLta Printed Text have *7— which means the left 
wing of an army, left side, &c., which in Elliot, as said above, has been 
turned into “brought about in a left-handed way;” but the words “halting 
place ” along with it show that it is intended for the name of a place of some 
sort. See also under the reign, page 693, and note ^ 

* Under the reign — Jirsi of the month : here — last day. 

* The name of this place is derived from the tribe named Hans. 
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When the sublime standards returned ag[ain to the 
capital *, and the prickings of the thorn of envy towards 
Ulugh lOjan-i-A’^am were afflicting the darkness-filled 
heart of ’Imad-ud-Dtn-i-Rayhan, he, consequently, repre- 
sented for the royal consideration : “ It may be advisable 
that a command should be issued to Ulugh Khan-i-A’gam 
to proceed to Nag-awr, and that the Hans! territory should 
be given in chaise to one of the Princes of the Universe ” 
— May Gcfd long preserve their lives ! In conformity with 
that counsel the sublime standards moved in the direction 
of Hans! in order that Ulugh I£Mn-i-A’?am should depart 
to Nag-awr* ; and this undertaking was entered upon in 
the month of Jamadr-ul-Awwal, 65 1 H. 

On reaching Hans!*, ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan became 
Wak!l-i-Dar [Representative in Dar-bar], and he took 
into his own hands the direction of affairs within the hall 
of the pavilion of majesty ^ and, according to the prompt- 
ings of that envy and malevolence, the office of l^a?! of 
the kingdom was taken from this servant of the state, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the month of Rajab of the before-men- 
tioned year, and was committed to l^azi Shams-ud-Dfn, 
the Bharalj! ; and, on the 17th [27th .^] of the month of 
Shawwal. [the Sultan and his forces] returned to the 
capital. Malik Saif-ud-D!n, I-bak-i-Kashl! Rha n.. — on 
whom be peace ! — who was the brother of Uluglj, Khan -i- 
A’zam, the Am!r-i-Hajib ", they sent to the fief of Karah, 
and the office of Deputy Am!r-i-Hajib was consigned to 
Malik ’Izz-ud-D!n-i-Balban *, the son-in-law of Kutlugh 
Kha n. Eveiy one holding an office or employment which 


* In the month of Rabf’-ul-Awwal. 

* This^ in other words, was to oust him from the 6ef of Hansi and confine 
him to that of Nag-awr. See note below. 

* Differently stated under the reign, page 694, which see. There it it stated 
that he became Waktl-i-Dar, returning to the capital. 

y The words J 3 I^ rendered, in Elliot, page 370*, “the royal 

erders^^* but, at page 369^ the samt words are rendered “ the royal abodes 

* At page 695 our author says Prince^ Rukn-ud-Dfn [Firuz Shah] was 
nominate to the office of Amtr-i-IjUljib 'and the fief of Hanst. See also 
note * to that page, and page 798. 

* This does not refer to Maiik Tzz-ud-Dfn, Balban-i-Kashlu but to 

the person who, subsequently, in 657 H.> became ruler of Lakhanawatf — 
’In-ud-Dtn, Balban-i-Yus-Bakt. See page 770, and note * at page 775, 
para. 4. 


3 G 2 
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appertained to Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam*s patronage was 
removed and transferred ; and the established affairs of a 
quiet kingdom were deranged by the pernicious counsel of 
’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan. 

During the period that Ulugh Kha n-i-A*zam had gone 
to Nag-awr, he led the troops of Islam * towards the 
territory of Rantabhur, Bhundi *, and Chitrur. The Rae 
of Rantabhur, Nahar Diw *, who is the greatest of the Raes, 
and the most noble and illustrious of the Maliks of Hind, 
assembled an army in order that perchance he might be 
able to inflict a disaster upon Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. Since 
the Most High and Holy God had willed that the renown 
of His Highness. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, for victory, triumph, 
and success, should endure upon the records of time, the 
whole of that army of Rae Nahar Diw, notwithstanding it 
was very numerous, well provided with arms, and elephants, 
with choice horses, and famous Rawats *, he put to the 
rout, and the heroic men sent great numbers of the enemy 
to hell. Vast booty was captured, and horses and captives * 
beyond computation were taken. Safe and rich, under 
the protection of the Creator, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
returned again to the province of Nag-awr, and that place, 
through his felicitous presence, became a large city. 

When the new year of 652 H. * came round, a change took 

' Hls own contingent of troops — the forces of his fief. 

* Also spelt Bhundt. The “official” Printed Text, by a great blunder, 
makes Hind! of this well-known place, and, in Elliot, of course, it is 
the same. 

* This was the second time Ulugh Kh an had encountered him. In some 

copies here, as well as in a previous place, we have — Bahir or Bahar, 
but in others — Nahar, and in some — Nahir Diw. Nahar is a 

Rajput name. 

According to Tod, the state and city of BooncUe^ as he calls it, was only 
founded in the year [S. ?] 1342- -a.d. 1286, and yet this, our author’s work, 
was finished in A. D. 1 259 t 

♦ Champions, heroes, in the vernacular. 

• Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 371. The same word for captive — 
bardah—As used here, as at page 350 of that work, and yet it is there declared 
that “It can hardly bear this meaning,” and so it is turned into beast of 
burdoHj** from the verb burdan^ to carry 1 1 See also at the end of this 
account of Ulugh Kha n. 

• Sec under the reign, ninth year, pages 696-7, for an account of the expe- 
dition into the Do-abah and Kathehr. The events recorded in the reign and 
this account of Ulugh Khan together form a chronicle of the reign, but one 
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place in the condition of the number of oppressed, who, by 
the hand of tyranny, and through removal from office, 
occasioned by the absence of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. had 
remained ' in a place of seclusion like unto fish without 
water and the sick without sleep, from night to day, and, 
day to night, continued to beseech the Holy Creator, that 
the morn of the Ulugh Khani prosperity might raise its 
face from the east of power, and the darkness of the 
Rayhant tyranny might be changed to the sun-light of the 
Ulugh Kh ani administration*. The Most High God was 
graciously pleased to grant the prayers of the afflicted, 
and the appeals of the distressed, and was pleased to cause 
the victorious standards of Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam to be 
given to the wind from the preserved city of Nag-awr, 
towards, and with the design of proceeding to, the capital. 

The reason was this, that the Maliks and servants of the 
Sultan’s Court were all Turks of pure lineage, and Tajziks 
of noble birth, and ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, [who] was 
castrated and mutilated, and of the tribes of Hind *, was 
ruling over, the heads of lords of high descent, and the 
whole of them were loathing that state, and were unable 
any longer to suffer that degradation *. The case of this 
frail individual was on this wise, that, for a period of six 
months, or even longer, it was out of his power to leave 
his dwelling* and go to the Friday’s prayers, for fear of the 

is incomplete without the other, as oflen the events mentioned in one are left 
out in the other, or barely touched upon. 

^ According to the version in Elliot, vol. ii. page 371, which see, it was 
only “a/ the opening of the year^^^ that they “retired to their closets,” and 
offered up their prayers “ like fish out of water (sic), and sick men without 
slumber ”!!— the Calcutta Printed Text, which is quite correct here has— 

IJjL* 

® Our author, being one of those deprived of office, writes feelingly on this 
subject. The I. O. L. MS ^ No. 1952, and R. A. S. MS. arc both defective 
here, in the same place, to the extent of two or three pages. 

» In fact, a Hindustani Musalman, one of a Hindu family previously con- 
verted to the Muhammadan faith, or, possibly, a new convert. 

Rayhan is a common proper name of men among the Muhammadans of 
Egypt, and now commonly given to slaves, according to Lane, but the term 
llayhani means a Seller of Flowers, and, probably, this upstart’s father followed 
such an occupation. 

* This alone indicates what a Sultan it was— a mere puppet in the hands of 
the strongest party. 

* In Elliot, instead of our author being obliged to stay at home for six 
months, as the printed text has, like other copies, all those, who ** retired to 
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violence of a gang of villains who were patronized by 
*Im3d-ud-Dtn-i-Raymin : so the condition of others, every 
one of whom consisted of Turks and conquering, ruling, 
and foe-breaking, Maliks, may well be conceived. How 
could they continue under this disgrace ? 

In short, the Maliks of Hindustan*, namely, from the 
territory of Karah and Manik-pur, and Awadh and the 
district of Tirhut, as far as Buda’On, and from the side of 
. Tabarhindah as far as Sunam, Kuhram, and Samanah, and 
the whole of the Siwalikh [country], prayed Ulugh Khan- 
i-A’^am to return to the capital*. Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. brought forth a body of troops 
from Tabarhindah, and Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Kh an-i-I- 
bak, the Kh ita-1. issued from Sunam and Man§ur-pur, and 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam assembled forces from Nag-awr and 
the Siwalikh, and Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah *, son 
of Sultan Sh^nis-ud-Din [I-yal-timish], from the side of 
Lohor joined them, and they turned their faces towards the 
environs of the capital. 

Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan represented to the .Sultan that 
the sublime standards should move out for the purpose of 
repelling his own servants, and they [the Sultan and his 
adviser] marched the forces from Dihli towards Sunam, for 
that purpose*. Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. with the other 
Maliks, was in the neighbourhood of Tabarhindah ; and 
the author set out from the capital for the purpose of join- 
ing the royal camp, because it was impossible for him to 
remain in the city [of Dihli] without the presence of the 
sublime Court ^ On Monday, the 26 th of the month of 


their closets to pray like fish out of water,” &c., are all made to suffer *‘from 
the hands of the bullies ” of ’Imad-ud-Din, “so that for six months they could 
not leave t/uir houses ” 1 

* This explains what he means by Hindustan, and which I have previously 
alluded to. 

* See under the reign, page 699. There it is said that these Maliks gathered 
about Malik JaUU-ud-Dtn, Mas*ud Shah, the Sultan’s brother, not about Ulugh 
Khan, but thsLt the latter, with others, joined the prince, who is there made 
the ringleader in this outbreak. 

* See pages 683 and 699, and note page 8i8. More on this subject will 
be found in the last Section. Labor, at this time, was not under the sway of 
the ruler of Dihlt, apparently, and Jalll-ud-Dtn, Mas’od Sh&h* hi said to have 
gone to the Mughals. 

* Compare Elliot here also. 

7 In Elliot, page 372, this is rendered : “ The author of this book started 
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Rama^n, 652 H., the author reached the royal camp, and, 
on Lailat-ul-]^adr • [the night of Power], in the public 
apartment of the august Sultan’s [pavilion], he offered up 
prayer. 

On the second day [after the author’s arrival], on 
Wednesday, the 28th of the before-named month, whilst on 
the march, both armies drew near towards each other, and 
the advance guards came in contact, and immense disorder 
arose among the Sultan’s forces. The prayers appropriate 
to the ’Id-i-Fitr [the festival of Fast-breaking — 1st of the 
month Shawwal] were performed at Sunam. On Saturday, 
the 8th of the month of Shawwal. the sublime standards 
made a retrograde movement towards Hanst, and Malik 
Jalal-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud Shah [the Sultan’s brother], and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. with the other illustrious Maliks, 
marched towards Kaithal '. 

A number of Maliks and Amirs on both sides [now] 
spoke about a mutual accommodation of affairs, and the 
Sipah-Salar [leader of troops] Karah-Jamalt ', one of the 
personal slaves of Ulugh Khan-1-A’zam. who was noted for 
manliness, arrived from his chiefs camp, and the Amir of 
the black standard, Husam-ud-Dtn, l^utlug^i Shah *. that 
Amir of angelic attributes, of great sincerity, and excellent 
disposition, who was qualified above the other Amirs of 


from the capUal for the ro5ral camp^ which whs stationed [sic] in the city near 
the royal residence*' \ The Sultan and his party were, at this time, near 
Sun^nu 

• The 27th of the month of Ramadan — the fast month. This night is 
greatly revered, because on it the l^ur’an, according to the Musalman belief, 
began to descend from heaven. On this night all orthodox Muhammadans 
continue in fervent prayer, imagining that every petition then offered up to the 
Almighty will be favourably received. The occasion must have been pressing 
to cause active operations to be undertaken during the fast month. 

’ See under the reign, page 699. There these events, are differently 
related. 

1 He was Ulugh Rhan*s right-hand man, his Chief of the Staff so to say. 
Whether he was so styled as well as ** General" in Ulugh Khan^s Army 
List I cannot pretend to say. 

In one of the ol<lest copies the name b written ]R[arah-]f^maj. 

jUf ChamaV signifies a six-homed or six-spiked mace. The Calcutta 
Printed Text, in » foot-note, has jV ^ but it does not occur in any copy of 
the text collated. 

* He is not mentioned either in the List of the Shams! Maliks, nor in that 
of Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Sh^l^- 
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Islam by his age*, was nominated, on this side [the Court's], 
to treat, and [on the other side] the Sipah-Salar, ]^arah- 
Jama]j:, while Malik ]^utb-ud-Din, Husain *, son of 'Alt, the 
Ghurt — on whom be peace! — made use of every effort and 
endeavour that was possible to bring the matter to an 
accommodation. The representation of the whole of the 
Maliks to His Majesty was this : “ We all bow our heads 
in submission to the mandates of the Court, the Asylum of 
the Universe, save that we are not safe from the malice, 
deceit, and iniquitous conduct of 'Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan. 
If he should be removed from before the sublime throne of 
sovereignty, and sent away to some part, we all will 
present ourselves and return to allegiance, and lay the 
head of servitude on the line of obedience to the sublime 
mandates 

When the sublime standards moved from within sight of 
Hansi towards Jtnd [Jhind], on Monday, the 22nd of the 
month of Shawwal. 652 H., Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan was 
removed from the office of Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in 
Dar-bar]; and praise be unto God for this and all other 
blessings ! The government of the province of Buda’un * 
was committed to him*; and 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban [-i-Yuz- 
Baki], the Deputy Amir-i-HaJib, proceeded to the camp of 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam. and, on Tuesday, the 3rd of the 
month of 2 i-Ka’dah, Malik Bat Kh an-i-l-bak. the Kh ita-i 
— on whom be the Almighty’s mercy ! — reached the [royal] 
camp for the purpose of concluding the reconciliation. 
Here is a strange occurrence which happened, of the matter 

* Compare Klliot, vol. ii. page 372. 

^ In some copies here, as in other places, Hhsan. He seems to have acted 
peacemaker between the two factions. 

* The domineering proceedings over these great chiefs of this eunuch, who 
was a Hindu by birth or descent, have been styled, by a modem writer, an 
effort to shake off the Tudc tyranny and give power to Hindustanis ! 

* This was the greatest fief of the kingdom in SlA^^ms-ud-Din, I-yal- 
timisll’s reign, and was so, probably, still. There is not a word about ** pri- 
vileges attaching to the government ” in any copy of the text, printed or 
otherwise. 

^ A solitary copy of the text, one of the St Petersburg 4 fSS.f after this 
word, has ** and it was three years and six days, and may Almighty God pre- 
serve our sovereign,*’ &c., as though it was meant thereby that the eunuch had 
held power for that time, but the period was much less — firom Mul^UTam 
651 H. to 2 i-l!pi’dah 652, just one year and eleven months. 
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of which the author was cognizant, and it is this. ’ImSd- 
ud>D!n*i-Rayhan conspired with a number of Turks*, in 
whose hearts somewhat of the leaven of opposition towards 
Ulug^ Kh an-i-A*zam was implanted, that, when Malik Bat 
Sban-i-I-bak, the Kh ita-i. should reach the entrance of the 
royal tent, they should cut him down in the vestibule of 
the tent, so that, when intimation of it should reach the 
camp of Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. they [the confederate 
Maliks] should bring ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki *, the 
Deputy Amtr-i-Hajib, under the sword also, and this 
accommodation should not come about, so that Tmad-ud- 
Din-i-Rayhan might continue in safety, and Ulugh "Kha n’s 
return to the Court be impossible. 

Malik ]^utb-ud>Din, Husain son of ’Ali, ^tiGrt, on 
becoming aware of this intention, despatched the Ulugh-i- 
Kha s Hajib * [the Chief Royal Chamberlain], the Sharf-ul- 
Mulk, Rashtd-ud-Din. ’Alt, Hanafi, to Malik Bat Kh an-i- 
I-bak, the Kh ita-t [saying] : — “ It is advisable that you 
remain quiet in your own quarters to-morrow morning, and 
do not go to the entrance of the royal tent. As Malik Bat 
Kha n-i-I-bak. in accordance with this advice, delayed pro- 
ceeding to the entrance of the royal tent *, the scheme of 
Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan with those hostile Turks ^ did not 
succeed, and the grandees gained a knowledge of it. ’Imad- 
ud-Din-i-Rayhan, in obedience to the sublime mandate, 
was sent away from the royal camp towards Buda’un ; and, 
on Tuesday, the 17 th of the month of 21-Ka’dah, the 
Sultan of Sultans, and the Maliks of the sublime Court, 

* There is not a word about ** Turks of low degree ” in the text. 

* The same persoi> who is referred to in para. 4 of note to page 775 and at 
page 827, who afterwards became feudatory of Lakharuiwatf. He was 5 '*^- 
lugh Iran’s— the Sulj^an’s step-father’s — son-in-law. IgZutlugh Kh an was 
himself of the Rayjiant party. 

‘ In some, Hasan, as before. 

5 * Under the reign our author mentions the Amfr-i-Hajib, and the Malik -ul- 
Hujjab, and, here, the Ulugb-i-Kha? ^ajib. This last is an official never 
before mentioned, and seems to refer to the chief chamberlain of the Suljan’s 
own household, as distinct from the other ^^jibs. The literal translation of 
the words would be — Great Personal or Private Chamberlain. 

® The entrance or vestibule of the tent where those uniting an audience 
would assemble. ' The word for tent is in the singular, but a suite of tents is 
meant 

^ Among the hostile Turks the Sultan’s step-father, l^utlugji was, no 

doubt, included, and this is apparent from what afterwards happens. 
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commanded this servant of the state, Minh§j-i-Saraj, for 
the purpose of effecting a reconciliation between both 
parties*, so that he proceeded [to the other camp] and gave 
them pledges and guarantees. The next day, Wednesday, 
the 1 8th, Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. with the other Maliks, 
returned and presented themselves at the sublime Court, 
and obtained permission to kiss the sovereign’s hand. 
Praise be to God for this and other blessings ! 

The sublime standards were now brought back, and 
Ulug^i Khan-i-A’zam. in attendance at the king’s august 
stirrup, on Wednesday, the 9th of the month of ^t-Hijjah, 
652 H., again returned to the capital city of Dibit. During 
the period of Ulug^ Kha n’s absence from the capital, the 
rain of mercy had not rained upon the land, but by the 
wisdom of the Divine favour, at the blessed footstep of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. the gate of the Divine mercy opened, 
and rain, which is the source of life to herbs and vegetation, 
mankind and animals, fell upon the ground ; and all people 
accounted his auspicious arrival an omen of good unto 
mortals. On the arrival of his august cavalcade, all be- 
came glad and rejoiced, and gave thanks unto Almighty 
God for that immense boon *. 

When the new year 653 H. came round, on account of 
some occurrence which manifested itself in the womens’ 
apartments of the royal household, with the secret of which 
not a soul had any acquaintance’’, on Wednesday, the 7th* 
of the month of Mubarram of the same year, l^utlugh 
Kha n was directed to assume the government of Awadh, 
and he set out in that direction. At that time the govern- 
ment of Bhara’ij * was entrusted to ’Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayban. 

* Compture Elliot. 

* See Elliot also here. 

7 The cause is stated under the reign. The Sultan’s mother seems to have 
contracted a second marriage with l^utlugh Khan — respecting whose ante- 
cedents not a word of particulars is given, nor is his name contained in the 
List of Maliks — without the knowledge or permission of her son. She had 
been with the latter in that part when, as a boy of thirteen, he held the fief of 
BharSi’tj, and this may have been the reason why it was assigned to her and 
her new husband. See page 676. 

• At page 701, Tuesday, the 6th of Mubarram. 

• Just before he is said to have been sent to take charge of Buda’un. He 
•may have been subsequently removed to Bhara’ij, but this is not mentioned. 
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When the Ulugh Khani good fortune emitted a blaze of 
brightness, the garden of hope assumed freshness, and the 
key of divine favour opened the closed gates of the dwellers 
in retirement. One of that number was this servant of the 
sovereign dynasty, Minhaj-i-Saraj, jGrj^t, who, by the 
power of enemies’ accusations, and the oppressive tyranny 
of eunuchs, had kept within the cell of dismissal and 
misfortune, and in a retired corner from adversity and 
malevolence *. Through the patronage and favour of 
Ulugh Kha n-i-A’zam. who submitted it for the sublime 
confirmation, on Sunday, the 7th of the month of Rab!’-ul- 
Awwal, 653 H. *, for the third time, the l^azi-ship of the 
kingdom and the bench of jurisdiction [as chief ^azl] was 
conferred upon this loyal supplicant, the enunciator of 
prayer and thanksgiving ; and “ Verily, He who hath pre- 
scribed to thee the Kur’an will bring thee back to a place of 
return * ” was manifested towards this frail one. May the 
most High God, of His favour, unto the uttermost revolu- 
tions of the heavens, in felicity and supremacy, preserve 
and perpetuate the Na$iri sovereignty and Ulugh Khani 
authority, for the sake of Muhammad and his whole race ! 

After Kutlugh lUian proceeded towards Awadh, a con- 
siderable period elapsed, [when] the eventualities of destiny 
became the cause of disaffection displaying itself, and, on 
several occasions, mandates, which were issued on that 
subject, were treated with indifference*. 'Imad-ud-Dtn-i- 
Rayhan still continued to use great efforts to enkindle the 

A little farther on it is said that T 1 ij-ud-Din, Sanjar, had been appointed to 
the charge of Bhara’tj. See also under the reign. 

' “In a corner retired from clamour and the cruel joy of others.'* See 
page 829, and note *. 

* A month after this, on the 23rd of Rabt'-ul- Afchir, 653 H., that illustrious 
Malik, ^utb-ud- Din, IHusain, son of 'Alt, the Gihuirt, was put to death rh a 
mysterious manner, and his fief made over to Ulu^ Sign’s brother. See 
p^e 702, and note *. 

* Qur’an, chap, xxviii. verse 85. Sale's translation of this verse is “Verily 
He, who hath given thee the Koran for a rule 0/ faith and practice, will cer- 
tainly bring ihcc back home to Mecca but others translate the last part of the 
verse as “a place of return,” ov “some retreat,” that is, a future state. The 
verse some commentators say was revealed to Muhammad to comfort him in 
his flight from Makkah. 

^ This seems to refer to l^utlu^ Kh an's plotting with *Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Ray^an, and not giving up Bhara’tJ to Taj-ud-Dtn, Sanjar, referred to 
fai'lhcr on. 
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fires of sedition in order that, perhaps, he might, by fraud 
and deception, with the mud-mortar of his own vicious 
artifice, overspread the sun of Ulugh, Khan-i-A*zam*s good 
fortune, and veil the moon of that great chief’s glory with 
the cloak of his own knavery, but the favour of the Eternal 
without beginning, and the all-sufficiency of the Eternal 
without end, used to be the averter of that depravity *. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Mah-Peshan! * [of the moon- 
like brow] — God preserve him ! — who had been detained 
and imprisoned by Malik ]^utlugh Kh an, and to whom the 
government of Bhara’ij had been entrusted by the Court, 
and on which account he had fallen into captivity, by his 
own manly stratagem, freed himself from Awadh and the 
hands of wicked wretches, crossed the river Sar’u * in a boat, 
and, with a small force, advanced towards Bhara’ij. The 
decree of the Creator was on such wise that the prosperity 
of the Turks rose victorious, and the influence of the 
Hindus* sank into the dust of defeat. ’Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan fled discomfited before him, and was taken prisoner, 
and the sun of his existence set in death. 

By the death of ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, the affairs of 
Malik Kutlugh Kh an declined, and he [’Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan] met his doom at Bhara’ij, in the month of Rajab, 
653 H.* Since those seditions still continued in Hindustan, 
and some of the Amjrs withdrew their heads from the yoke 
of obedience to the sublime Court, with the necessity of 
quelling that sedition and tranquillizing the servants of the 
victorious Na§iri dynasty, the sublime standards were put 

» Compare Elliot here also.- The Calcutta Printed Text has for 
here. 

• There arc several Taj-ud-DIn, Sanjars, among the Maliks, two of whom. 
Nos. XVII. and XIX., lived at this period, but this must be a different person 
from either of them. Under the reign he is called a Sihwaslani. Sec 
page 703, and note 

7 TTie old city of Awadh is probably referred to. 

• The Sar*u— Xr* — gazetteerized into Sarjoo, Saijou, &c. : Bhara^ij is on its 
E. bank. 

» ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, on the strength of Malik ^futlugh Hian’s sup- 
port, who, seemingly, belonged to the same party, refused to give up BhaiS’fj 
to Taj-ud-Din, Saujar. The Sultan’s mother, ^utlugh Khan’s wife, was, 
evidently, of the Rayhant party also, and this may probably account for their 
being sent away to Awadh so suddenly. 

i See under the reign, page 703, where the accounts of these events arc 
yery differently related. 
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in motion from the captfal, Dihli, on Thursday, the last day 
of the month of Shawwal. 653 H., with the intention of 
marching into Hindustan. When the royal tent was 
pitched at Talh-pat*, as the [contingent] forces of the 
Siwalikh* [districts], which were the fiefs of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’gam, had been delayed in the completion of their equip- 
ment for the expedition, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam set out for 
Hans! from the camp at Talh-pat, on Sunday, the 17th of 
the month of Zt-Ka’dah, 653 II. On reaching the Hans! 
territory, he, with the utmost celerity, issued his mandate, 
so that, in the space of fourteen days, the troops of the 
Siwalikh, Hans!, Sursuti, Jind [Jhind], and Bar\valah^ and 
confines of that territory, assembled so fully organized and 
equipped, numerous, and well provided with warlike 
apparatus, that you would say they were a mountain of iron 
when still, and a tempestuous sea when in motion *. He 
reached the capital, Dihli [with this force], on the 3rd of 
the month of Zi-Hijjah, and halted at the capital seventeen 
days for the purpose of further completing his preparations, 
and for the purpose of directing the assembling of the [con- 
tingent] troops of the Koh-payah of Mewat. On the 19th 
of 21-Hijjah, with an army resplendent with arms, and 
ranks arrayed with warriors, he proceeded towards the 
Sultan’s camp ; and in the month of Muharram, 654 II., 
they [the Sultan and his army] reached the frontiers of 
Awadh. 

Malik Kutlugh Khan *, and those Amirs who followed 
him — notwithstanding they were all vassals of the sublime 
Court, still, through contingencies and urgent obstacles of 
fate, the countenance of their good-fortune was strewn with 
dust — left Awadh and crossed the river Sar’u, and receded 
before the royal army. By the sublime command, in the 

3 Also written Tal-pat, about thirteen miles S.S.E. of the present city of 
Dihlf. 

• There is not a word in the text, printed or otherwise, about Siwdlik hills or 
“ these mountains,** See Elliot here. 

* ^ The Burwala of the Indian Atlas, in Lat. 75° 59', Long. 28® 22'. 

• Compare Elliot also here. 

• These events are related very differently under the reign, so much so 
indeed, that any one might suppose they were the events of a different period. 
Here there is not the least allusion to Malik Bak-Tamur’s defeat and death. 
Sec page 703. 
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month of Muharram, 654 H., UJugh Khaii-i-AVam. w/tA 
numerous forces, started in pursuit of them ^ but, as sepa- 
ration had taken place among them *, [through] the obsta- 
cles of the jangals of Hindustan, the deep ravines, and 
denseness of numerous forests *, Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam did 
not find them. He pushed on until near to Badi-kot and 
the frontiers of Tirhut, and ravaged the whole of the 
independent [Hindu] tribes and Raes, and faced about to 
return to the sublime threshold, with vast booty, in safety 
and in opulence. Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam, with the troops, 
having crossed the river Sar’u, from Awadh, the sublime 
standards were directed to return to the capital. When 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. from pursuing those [disaffected] 
Amirs, turned his face to return to the Sultan’s encamp- 
ment, he reached it in the limits of Kasmandah * and, on 
Saturday, the i6th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 654 
II., [the entire force] crossed the river Gang *, and • they 

7 Under the tenth year of the reign our author states that the Sul|an, with 
his army, advanced towards Awadh, on which !($Iutluglx Sban retired before 
him, and the Sul|an moved towards Ka-lair, and then Ulugh Kh^n was 
despatched in pursuit of the rebels. He, however, did not come up with 
them, and he returned, and rejoined the Suljan’s camp. All this is said to 
have taken place in 653 H. ; and, when the new year came round, in Muharram 
— the first month — 654 H., the Sultan’s forces, after achieving this success— 
the success of putting l^utlugh Kh an to flight and not catching him — and the 
Sul$^, turned their faces towards Dihli, and reached it on the 4th of Rabt’-iil- 
Akhir, just three months after. 

As soon as Kutlugh Eh^n became aware of the return of the SulpLn's 
troops towards Dihlf — which they reached on the 4th of Rabt-ul-Ajchir 
654 it., as stated above — he began to lay hands upon the districts of Ka|ah 
and Manik-pur, to the south of Awadh, and only found it necessary to take to 
the northern hills after he had been defeated in an encounter with Arsalin 
Khan-i-Sanjar. There is great difference these accounts. See also 
page 704, and note *. 

* Not They had, however, got a good start : ” the words of the text 
are — 

* This refers to what is termed the-^Thrrflf,” but correctly — Tara’t — — 
the marshy forest at the foot of the Sub-Himalayah. 

i This name is very doubtful, and is written in various ways. The best and 
oldest copies are as follows, according to the age and dependence to be placed 
in them : — tjr^ The 
“Calcutta ” Text has See also pages 704, 759, and 760. 

* Or Kasmandi : it is written both ways, but, as above, in the oldest 
copies. It is the name of a town, now much decayed, giving name to the 
parganah. 

* All the copies of the text collated, with the exception of two, are defective 
here. 
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reached the illustrious seat of government, Dihli, on the 
4th of Rabf-ul-Akhir. 

As Malik ^utlugh Khan found it impossible to make 
any further resistance within the limits of Hindustan, he 
came, through the midst of the independent [Hindu] 
tribes, towards Santur\ and in that mountainous tract 
sought shelter, and took up his abode *. All [the people 
of that part] >vere wont to serve him, for he was a great 
Malik, and one among the grandees, and a servant of the 
Court*, and one of the Turk Maliks, and had just claims 
upon them all. Wherever he used to come, on account of 
what was owed him for the past, and having regard for 
the possible issue of his affairs, they were wont to hold him 
in veneration. When he sought safety and protection in 
the Santur mountains, Ranah Ran-paH [Ran-pala], the 
Hindi, who held the chieftain-ship among the Hindus — and 
it was the usage among that people to protect those who 
sought shelter with them — assisted * Malik Kutlugji Kh an. 

When the report of that came to the sublime hearing, 
the royal standards, in the beginning of the month of 
Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., moved towards Santur, and 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A'zam. with his own personal forces, and 
the Maliks of the Court [with their troops], used great 
exertions in those mountains, and carried on holy war, 
as by the faith enjoined, in the defiles of the hills and 
passes, and on the crests of the mountains of Santur, in 
describing which the eye of intellect would be bewildered, 
gained the advantage [over the infidels], and penetrated 
as far as the fort and territory of Silmur [i. e. Sirmur] *, 

* His Qbjecty in proceeding towards Santur or Santur-garh [Lat. 30® 24% 
Long. 78^ s'], according to the statement under the reign, was to reach the 
Biah and Udior, after he had been defeated by Arsal^ Et^-i-Sanjar, 
which seems to be referred to at page 836, but our author’s account is very 
confused. 

* lliere is not a word about chiefs. 

* They were also doubtless aware that he had married the Sultan’s mother. 

7 In one old copy in another but in others it is plainly written as 

above, a correct Hindu name, from Ran — battle, &c. 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 375. 

* Nahun or Nahun, a very old place, situated on the acclivity of a mountain, 
the defiles leading to which were fortified, in ancient times, was called the 
sAaAr — city or town— of Silmur or Sirmur, and the territory belonging to it 
was also called by the same name. From the description given of it by 
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which IS in the possession of that great Rae. All the 
Raes round about pay homage to him and do his bidding. 
He fled before the army of Ulugh Kh an-i-A*;ga m j and 
the whole of the market-place and city [town ?] of Silmur 
was plundered by the Musalman troops. The followers of 
Ulugh, Khan-i-A*zam acquired power over a place where 
the troops of Islam, in any reign, had never before 
penetrated; and, by the grace of the favour of the Creator, 
the Glorious, the Most High, and the aid of the Divine 
assistance, with great booty, Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam [with 
his forces] reached the sublime presence, and the illustrious 
capital, Dihli, under the shadow of the august standards of 
the kingdom, on the 25 th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 
655 H. 

On the return of the sublime standards to the capital, 
Malik Kutlugh Kh an issued from the mountains of Santur, 
and Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, had [pre- 
viously] marched out of the territory of Sind and advanced 
to the vicinity of the river Biah ®. These two great "Maliks 
[with their followers] effected a junction together, and 
turned their faces towards Samanah and Kuhram, and 
began to take possession of the country. When intimation 
of that assemblage and this audacity reached the royal 
hearing, Ulugh, Kh an-i-A’zam. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak- 
i-Kashli Khan [his brother], with other Maliks of the 
Court, and troops, were appointed to proceed for the 
purpose of quelling this sedition. 

Ulugh Kha n-i-A’zam moved from Dihli on Thursday, 
the 15th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 655 H. *, and 
pushed on with the utmost expedition to the limits of 
Kaithal ; and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan 

modem travellers, and the remains of ancient building^, it must have been a 
strong place. 

' If he fled, where was the fighting? — the “holy war as by the faith 
enjoined ? ** 

* See the account of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kian, page 7 ^ 4 * 
At this time, he had thrown off his allegiance to Dihli, he had been to Hula- 
ku*s camp, had received a Mughal Sh^huah [Intendant], and had sent a 
grandson to the Mughals as a pledge of his own fidelity. This advance from 
Cchchah and Multan was, evidently, with the object of aiding ^utlugh Khan, 
and invading the Dibit territory. The Blah, at this period, flowed in its 
former bed, as mentioned in a previous note. 

• See under the reign, page 707, and note 
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and Malik Kutlugh K^n were in that vicinity. When 
they drew near towards each other— all brethren and all 
friends of each other, two hosts of one dynasty, two 
cavalcades of one Court, two armies of one habitation, 
two wings of one main body * — never could there be a 
case more wonderful than this ! All were cronies of one 
purse, and messmates over one dish, between whom, Satan, 
the accursed, disclosed such discord. A gang of demon- 
natured men, for their own carnal objects, and of their 
infernal malignity, were sowing dissension among those 
brethren* and were raising the banner of sedition, and, 
for the aggrandisement of their own affairs, were setting 
things by the ears. Ulugh Khan-i-A^zam. in accordance 
with his own wise policy, was keeping his own personal 
followers together with those of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sun- 
kar, who was his brother* and the son of his paternal 
uncle, separate from the troops of [the contingents 
forming] the centre of the Sultan’s forces, and Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan, the Amir-i-Hajib, 
who was his own full brother, with the Maliks of the 
Court, and the [contingent] troops of the centre, and the 
elephants, separate also, in such wise that those two columns 
of the army were appearing like two efficient and distinct 
hosts. 

The both armies [the Sultan’s and the rebels’] came 
into near proximity to each other in the vicinity of 
Samanah and Kaithal, and all were in expectation of an 
engagement, when the intriguing among the turban- 
wearers ^ [i. e. ecclesiastics] of the capital, Dihli, indited 

^ This last simile is somewhat differently expressed in a few copies where 
— a cavity or hollow is used for — a troop or body, &c. Compare 
Elliot here, vol. ii. page 377. 

* Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Bal{3an-i-Kashlu Kha n, can hardly, by our author’s 
own account, for the reasons mentioned in the previous note page 840, 
have been considered as a subject of Dihli at this time. 

® That is to say, like a brother to him. He was, by relationship, his cousin. 
The object of Ulugh Khan in keeping his own personal forces — not “the 
household troops” — on whom he could depend, separate, is evident, as also 
the object of stationing his brother with the other Maliks. The Sultan's 
mother, Kutlugh Kh an’s wife, who, evidently, was the cause of a good deal 
of this sedition, if not the whole of it, was also present with the disaffected 
party. 

^ Compare Elliot. The original is plain enough in the printed te.\t. See 
also page 708, and note ^ 
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letters to Malik ’Izz-ud-D!n, Balban-UKaghlu Khan, and 
MaWk Kutlugh. Kton. and entreated them, saying: “The 
gates of the city are in our hands : it behoveth you to 
move towards the city, for it is denuded of troops. You 
are among the servants and supporters of the sublime 
Court, and are nothing alien intervening. When you shall 
come hither, and shall attach yourselves to the service of 
the exalted throne of sovereignty, Ulugh Khan, with that 
army [now with him], will remain outside, and affairs will 
come to pass according to desire ; and this, which is stated 
[herein] , will be rendered easy and brought to pass.” 

A number of persons among the loyal adherents of the 
Sultan’s Court, and well-wishers of Ulugh Kh an -i- A’zam’s 
service *, on becoming aware of this hostility and design of 
theirs [the turban-wearers'], with all despatch, wrote a 
statement and sent it to Ulugli Khan-i-A’zam, and, from 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam. a representation reached the sublime 
throne, to the effect that the disaffected parties should be 
expelled from the city, the whole of which circumstances 
are recorded in the account of the reign of Sultan Na§ir- 
ud-Din Mahmud Shah. — whose glory God preserve ! — and, 
in the details thereof, the names of the persons concerned 
are mentioned*. May Almighty God overlook their 
enmity, and cause them to repent of it ! 

During this state of affairs while the two armies were in 
close proximity to each other, a person of a certain name, 
whom they were wont to call the son of so-and-so, 
came [to Ulugh Khan’s camp] as a spy on the part of 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kl^n, and made out 
that he was come to present himself to Ulugh Kt^n-i- 
A’*am, and [pretended], on the part of the Maliks and 
Amtrs who were supporting Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, 
to represent that they all desired to make their submission 
in Ulugh Khan’s presence, and that, if a deed of immunity 
were granted, and the right hand pledged, assurance given, 
and means of subsistence and a fief assigned to himself 
who had presented himself before Ulugh Khan, he would 

* Axnong the first of wh<Mn w«s our author, no doubt. 

• The C»ct of the matter is that, generally, what is detaOed there is 

slurred over here, and what is slurred over there is detailed here. See also 
P*** T^Sr 
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bring over all the Maliks and Amirs of Malik Balban-i- 
Kashlu Kh an’s party, and cause them to be ranged on the 
series of the other servants [of the state] *. 

As Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. in secret, had become cognizant 
of the bent of that individual, he commanded that the 
whole of the troops should be paraded before him, in such 
wise that he might behold the whole force with their arma- 
ment, their numbers, their efficiency, and the elephants, 
and horses in defensive armour*. Then Ulug^ Kha n- 
i-A’gam directed that a letter should be written secretly 
and clandestinely to the Amirs and Maliks of Malik 
Balban-i- Kashlu Kha n’s party .saying : “Your communica- 
tions have come under observation, and the purport thereof 
has been understood. There is no doubt that, if, in an 
obedient manner, j'ou shall present yourselves, fiefs and 
suitable subsistence will be assigned to you ; indeed even 
more ; and, if the contrary should happen, on this day it 
will be manifest and evident unto mortals what the upshot 
of each one’s affairs will come to by the wound of the 
flashing sword and flaming spear, and, when confounded 
and humbled, bound in the bonds of destiny, they are 
dragged to the foot of the sublime standards and banners.” 
When that letter, after the manner of honey mixed with 
gall, a sting with sweet drink, and graciousness with rigour, 
was written, and that person went back again, and related 
to Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan — The Almighty have him 
in His keeping ! — all that he had seen and heard,* those 
having an insight into the human mind will conceive to 
what the state of antagonism between the Maliks and 
Amirs and the agent [deputed] would reach, 


* Compare Elliot. 

2 What this defensive apuour was li^ce may be gatl)ered from some of the 
ancient illuminated historical AfSS, in the Persian language. 

* But the letter was not given to him. The Calcutta Printed Text, following 
a modern copy, has, “and had shown the letter,’* but this is not so in the 
oldest copies of the text. It stands to reason that, if ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban’s 
spy, had brought that letter to his camp, much less shown it to that Malik 
himself, the latter would have known that it was a mere ruse, and could have 
suppressed the said letter, but the letter was written by command of Ulugh 
Khan as if addressed to ’Izz-ud-Din Balban’s partisans that it might fall into 
’Tzz-ud-Din Balban’s hands and rouse suspicion in his mind, that his own i>ar. 
tisans were negotiating with the other party. The mcKlcrn copies of the text, 
generally, arc minus al>oiit two lines here. 

3 II 2 
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In the meantime the letters* from the city of Dihl! 
reached them, and Malik Balban-i-Kaslilu |^n, and Malik 
Kutlugli ^^an turned their faces towards the capital, but 
returned again from thence without having effected their 
object [as previously narrated]. 

Two days subsequently*, their design became known to 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam, and he became disturbed in mind as 
to how affairs might be [going on] at the Court, and before 
the throne of sovereignty, when, after the happening of 
this strange circumstance [the arrival of the spy in his 
camp] letters reached him from the city *. He set out for 
the capital, and reached it safe and prosperous under the 
protection of the Creator, and under the "Divine guardian- 
ship and keeping, on Monday, the loth^ of the month of 
T amadi-ul- Akhi r. 653 H. 

The royal troops continued at the city of Dihli for a pe- 
riod of seven months, until, in the month of Zi-Hijjah of the 
before mentioned year, an army of infidel Mughals arrived 
in the territory of Sind, and the head of those accursed 
ones was the Nu-yin, Sari*. Since Malik Balban-i-Kashlu 
lOian had brought a ^ahtnah [Intendant] of that people 
thither *, as a matter of necessity, he had to go to them, 
and they [the Mughals] dismantled the defences of the 
citadel of Multan *. On intimation of this reaching his 

^ These are the letters referred to at page 842 — not fresh letters. This pas- 
sage, with respect to the letter referred to in the previous note, and* the letters 
mentioned at page 842, is thus rendered in Elliot, vol. ii. page 378. “When 
the letter was delivered to the officers of Balban, the wise among them perceived 
"its drift, and knew that the dissensions between the nobles and generals would be 
settled elsewhere {yakjd): Fresh letters now arrived from Dehli, and Malik 
Balban and Katlagh Kh an set forth in that direction and showed no intention 
of returning'^ ! / There is nothing of this kind in the Printed Text, nor in any 
MSS.^ copy. See under the reign, page 707, and in the account oi Malik Tzz- 
ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaghlh Khan, where these events are given in detail. 

• The patrols of Ulugh Khan’s army could not have kept a very sharp 
look-out in this case. 

« See under the reign, pages 708 — 710, where our author relates differently, 
and also note 

' At page 710, the date given is the 14th of that month. 

• In other places he is styled Salin and Saif, which last is the same as Sarf, 

I being interchangeable with r 

• Sec the account of Malik ’Izz-ud-Dfn, Balban-i-Kaahlu Khan, page 786. 

» In Elliot [vol. ii. page 378J, this passage is rendered “ When their 
general brought in this army, Malik Balban went to them of necessity, and 
(he forces of the fort of Multan/*// back,'^ but the Calcutta Printed Text, 
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august hearing, Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam represented for the 
consideration of the sublime Court, that it was advisable 
that the royal standards of the kingdom, conjoined with 
victoiy and triumph, should move from the capital. It was 
the year 656 H., and, on the 2 nd * of the month of 
Muharram of that year, the sublime standards, under an 
auspicious horoscope, moved out from the capital, and the 
Sultan's tent was set up * outside, in sight of the city of 
Dihli. In consultation with Ulugh Khan-i-A'^am, man- 
dates were at once issued and despatched to all parts of the 
country, to the great Maliks and Lords of the kingdom, 
and on the confines, directing them all to turn their faces 
towards the capital, and, in the greatest possible state of 
efficiency, present themselves [with their contingents] at 
the sublime threshold. On the loth of the month of 
Muharram, within the tent of sovereignty, which in victory 
and triumph be ever set up, and the ropes of its prosperity, 
be secured with the pegs of stability! — this suppliant, by 
command, delivered an exhortation \ with the object of 

although so often incorrect, is right in this instance. The compound verb here 
used is not necessarily faro^raftan^ to subside, come down, &c, , but the verb 
faro^ruftan — the consonants are the same in both, but not the vowels — to 
sweep away, destroy, and the like. 

The correct reading, as in all copies of the text, is evidently ^ 
jkisij literally ; — They swept away, destroyed, the parapet wall, battle- 

ments, pinnacles, &c. , of the citadel of Multan, The object of the Mu^^ials, 
taken into consideration with the fact of their harassing the frontiers of the Dibit 
kingdom as far as the west bank of the Biah, at this period, is plain enough. 
Their object also will be further seen from the events mentioned in the last 
Section. Malik Balban gave Multan up to them as a vassal of their sovereign, 
and they then dismantled it, that it might not be an obstacle to them in future. 

* The 6th of the month at page 71 1. 

» It is usual to pitch a tent in this manner previous to undertaking a journey 
or expedition, but, in this case, it does not follow that the Sultan dwelt in it 
the whole time. In this instance, it was like “a sovereign setting up his 
standard ” around which his troops assembled, in fact it is so stated just above. 
In Elliot, this passage is incorrectly rendered “ Ulu^ Khan advised his 
Majesty to set the royal army in motion, and, accordingly, it tnarched forth on 
the and Muharram.” It was not assembled yet, as our author plainly states. 
Mandates were issued for the Maliks to present themselves with their 
contingents. There is not a word cither about collecting ‘‘all the forces 
they could.” 

^ Here, too, is an absurd mistake in the same work [page 379]: “On the 
loth Muharram, the author received orders in the royal tent to compose an ode 
to stir up the feelings^' &c. 1 The words, as in the Printed Text also, are, 
which have nothing to do with odes. 
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stimulating to holy warfare, and the merit of lighting 
against infidels, and efforts to defend the glories of Islam, 
and serve the sublime Court, by obeying the orders of the 
legitimate commanders — May God increase the execution 
of His commands ! — and Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam. with a body 
of troops in array, and attended by a numerous equipage, 
in association with the august stirrup of sovereignty, issued 
forth*. All the Maliks joined [with their contingents], 
and all the troops united. 

When intimation of this concentration reached the 
accursed [Mughals] and their camp, they did not advance 
beyoiid the frontiers which they had assailed and ravaged, 
and evinced no further audacity*; but it was considered ad- 
visable that the army, for a period of four months, or even 
longer ^ should remain concentrated within sight of the city. 
Bodies of horse [during this period] used to go out in various 
directions, and make holy war upon the independent 
[Hindu] tribes, until, when news of the withdrawal of those 
accursed [Mughals] arrived, and the heart was freed of the 

* The words are Jul — came out, i.e. from the city to the camp, 
not that they marched in company with his majesty.” The force never moved 
out of si'ght of Dihli.* The troops, which did come out of Dihli with the 
Suljan and Ulugh Kh an, were personal followers, a large force in themselves, 
'rhose of the Sultan might be styled the household troops. Detachments of 
horse only were sent out, and those not against the Mughals. 

® This concentration of the forces of Dihli, if not intended as a defensive 
act, turned out to be one, and the Mughals were left to ravage the frontier 
jjrovinces — which then appear not to have extended beyond the Biah, that is, 
when it flowed in its aid bed already referred to — with impunity. The state of 
Mewat, and the independent Hindu tribes, appear to have prevented operations 
against the Mughals, as referred to at page 850. See also page 862, where our 
author states that Hulaku was so good, out of regard for Ulugh Shan, 

as to direct his (orces not to molest the frontiers of the Dibit kingdom, a sufh- 
ciently humiliating statement for our author to make. 

This passage is rendered in Elliot [page 379] : “ When the infldel Mughal 
heard of this host on the frontiei he had assailed, he advanced no further and 
showed no spirit,” &c. All the copies of the text are as above, even the 

official ” Calcutta Printed Text. 

^ At page 712, “five months,’* but seven months was the correct period. 
See note to that page. The ^alb or [the troops forming the] centre of the 
Sultan*s army returned to the city, from the camp outside^ on the ist of 
Rama^n. 

The forces continued thus encamped in sight of the. capital all the hot season, 
until the commencement of the rains. The year 656 H. began 7th January, 
1258 A.D. — the year in which Simon de Montfbrt, Earl of Leicester, and the 
other Barons, his supporters, imposed tenns upon King Henry HI. 
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sedition of that gathering, [the Hindus*] a number of 
intelligencers brought to the blessed hearing of UlugJi lyjan" 
i-A’«am that, probably, Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan-i-San- 
jar , from Awadh, and If utlugJj [Kulteb ?J Khan *, Mas’Od. 
i-Jani, on account of their having delayed in joining the 
Sultan’s camp*, were, in consequence,. in a state of appre- 
hension, and in their minds thoughts of contumacy were 
presenting themselves. Ulugh Khan-i-A’^am submitted to 
the notice of the sublime Court that, before that party 
acquired feathers and wings, and, through the fear they 
were in, should take a flight into the air of contu- 
maciousness, it was advisable that time should not be 
^^ven them, and that this fire should be speedily 
smothered. 

In conformity with the prudent advice of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, notwithstanding it was the time of the hot season, 
and that the army of Islam, on account of the advance of 
the accursed Mughals, and guarding the frontiers, had ex- 
perienced trouble, still, as there was expediency in moving, 
on Tuesday, the 6th of the month of Jamadl-ul-Ajchir, 
656 H., the sublime standards departed towards the country 
of Hindustan *, and advanced, march by march, as far as the 
boundaries of Karah and Manik.pur\ Ulugh Kh^-i- 

® As mentioned a few lines before. The Miigbak were not gone yet. 

® See under Arsalan Kh^n>i-Sanjar^ page 768. 

‘ III one of the oldest copie's Kutluji Khan, Mas’ud-i-Jan!. This is not the 
Kutlugh Bian who married the Suljan^ mother, but a son of Malik ’Ala-ud- 
Dtn, Jant, the Shah-zadaK of Turkistan, referred to in the List of ShamS'Ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish’s Maliks, at page 626. For more res)>ecting Ifulij, Kulich, 
or ^litlugh Khan, who, under the reign, at pages 673 and 712, is also styled, 
but wrongly, Jalal-ud-Din, Mas'ud Shah i-Jant, see note at page 775, para. 3, 
and page 848. 

^ The camp before Dibit just previously referred to, 

* The Antarbed Do-abah. 

^ In his account of this Malik [page 768] oUr author says that, after Malik 
Arsalan Hian-i-Sanjar had been successful against K^tlugh Kha n [the step- 
father of the Sulfanj, he became disaffected towards the Court, and Ulugh 
Khan had to move into Awadh and Kafah to coerce him and K'lttugh 
[Kulidl?] Khan, MasMd, son of the late Malik ’Ala-ud-Dxn, Jant [see List of 
nobles, page 673]. Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar was entrusted with the government 
of the fief of Kafah in 657 ii., and, subsequently, got pos^ssion of the City 
of Lakhanawati by treachery, and without orders from the Court, and yet, in 
his account of the events of the thirteenth year of Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah’s reign, our author says that, on Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Sl^ih, 
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A'^am made such exertions in chastising the seditious 
Hindus and harassing the Ranahs as cannot be conceived. 
On his reaching that territory [Karah and Manik>pur], 
Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar. and Malik l^utlugh [Kulich ?] 
Khan. Mas'ud-i-Janf, got away, and out of necessity sent 
away their families and dependents among the independent 
[Hindu] tribes, and despatched confidential persons to the 
presence of Ulugh Kha n-i-A*zam asking that he should 
make a representation before the exalted throne and 
explain the necessity they were under of withdrawing, 
and to supplicate that the sublime standards might 
be directed to return towards the capital on the stipula- 
tion that, when the royal standards should reach Dihli, 
the illustrious capital, Arsalan Kh an-i-Saniar and Kut- 
lugh [If ulich ?] Kh an, both of them, should present them- 
selves in attendance at the sublime Court, the Asylum of 
the Universe. When Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam made this 
representation, the sublime standards returned towards 
Dibit, and, on Monday, the 2nd of the month of 
Ramazan, 656 H., the illustrious seat of government was 
reached. 

On Sunday, the 27th of the month of Shawwal, of the same 
year, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. and Kutlugh [Kultgli?] Khan, 
Mas’ud-i-Jant, presented themselves at the threshold of 
sovereignty, and made their obeisance. Notwithstanding 
so much opposition, their flight, and the tardiness and 
negligence they had displayed, Ulugh Khan-i-A’gam gave 
them his support, and manifested towards them such 
kindness, gentleness, moderation, good faith, and sym- 
pathy, out of his great benevolence and infinite cle- 
mency, and lordly assistance and princely favour, as 
neither the fingers can record nor explanation relate. 
May the Most High God have him perpetually in His 
keeping for the sake of Muhammad and the whole of his 
posterity ! 

After a period of two months, through Ulugh |fhan-i- 
A’^am's patronage, the states of Lakhanawat! were made 

son of the late Malik Janl, the kingdom of Lakhanawati was conferred. The 
account here given, and that in the notice of Arsalan Kha n-i-Sanjar, are 
widely different. The discrepancies respecting Lakhanawati I have noticed at 
page 770. 
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over to ^utlugii [l^ultch?] * Kha n. Mas’ud-i-Jant’s chaise, 
and the district of Karah * to Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar. 

When the new year of 657 H. set in, on the 13th of the 
month of Muharram, the sublime standards were directed 
to be moved out of the capital, and the pavilion of majesty 
was pitched in sight of the city of Dihli Ulugh Kha n-i- 
A’^am — ^may God perpetuate his prosperity ! — ^held it meet 
to exercise his patronage in behalf of Malik Nu^rat-ud-Din, 
Sher Kha n-i-Sunkar. who was his paternal uncle’s son, and 
he made a representation before the exalted throne, so that 
the whole of the territory of Bhtanah, Kol, Jali-sar, and the 
preserved city of Gwaliyur was entrusted to his charge “, 
and that assignment was committed to him on Sunday, the 
2ist of the month of Safar, 657 H. For the remainder of 
that year, by reason that — and thank God for it ! — there 
was no cause of apprehension, the sublime standards made 
no farthet movement *. 

On Wednesday, the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir, 657 H., treasure, valuables, and elegancies to a large 
amount, with two elephants, reached the sublime threshold 
from the Lakhanawati territory, and Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. 
in return for such commendable assiduity, exerted [his] 
interest, in behalf of Malik ’Izz-ud-Dln, Balban-i-Yuz- 
Baki,’ who was the sender of these elephants and property ; 
and the investiture of the fief of Lakhanawati was bestowed 
upon him by his majesty, and that territory was confirmed 
to him, and a robe of honour and other distinctions were 
transmitted to him. 

» In this place again there is a great difference in the title of this personage. 
In seven copies of the text, including the oldest, he is styled ^ulij, in one 
](^utlu^, and in three ^^ulfj or l^ulifih- 

• In some copies the Koh-payah : perhaps both Kayah and the Koh-payah 
districts may be meant. 

r In Elliot, they are made again to march from Dihlt, which is not so stated, 
even in the Calcutta Text. The reason why no marching was necessary is 
given below. 

* See the account of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. page 794. There it is 
stated that Balaram, Baltamh, Mihir, and Mahawilii, were also entrusted to 
him. Under the reign, page 712, there is no mention of Jali-sar. 

* In Rajab of this year a grandson was bom to Ulugh Kh an. His daughter, 
Na;ir-ud-Din, Maljmud Shah’s wife, presented her husband, the Sultiin, with 
a son; and two months after, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, the Ulugh l^ullugh' 
i-A’jam, the Bar-Bak, died. 

• This is the person referred to at pages 770 and 827. 
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When the new year 658 H. came round, and the month 
of ;^a/ar arrived, Ulu gh Kh an-i-A*zam resolved upon making 
a raid upon the Koh-payah [hill tracts of Mewat] round 
about the capital, because, in this Koh-payah, there was a 
community of obdurate rebels, who, unceasingly, committed 
highway robbery and plundered the property of Musal- 
mans, and the ejection of the subject peasantry, and de- 
struction of the villages in the districts of Harianah, the 
Siwalikh, and Bhianah, necessarily followed their outbreaks. 
Three years* previous to this period, they had likewise 
carried off herds of camels, the property of the vassals and 
loyal followers of Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam’s household — be 
victory ever theirs ! — from the outskirts of the Hanst territory. 
The leader of the rebels was a person, Malka * by name, an 
obdurate Hindu [infidel], like a gigantic demon and a 
serpent-Kued 'Ifrit They had carried off herds of camels 
and camel-men, and had, in the meantime, dispersed them 
among the Hindus throughout the Koh-payah [hill tracts], 
as far as the vicinity of Rantabhur, and the time that these 
camel-men and camels were carried off was a time when 
an expedition was pending, and the camp-followers of the 
force, and the warriors of the retinue of Ulugh Kh an-i- 
A’jam, were in urgent need of them for the purpose of carry- 
ing the equipage of the troops. When that contumacious 
rebel committed this act, an infinite load weighed upon the 
dear heart of Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam. and all the Maliks and 
Amirs and warriors of the troops of Islam — May God ever 
accord victory to them 1 Nevertheless, it was impossible to 
chastise that sedition by reason of anxiety [consequent] on 
the appearance of the Mughal army’ which continued to 
harass the frontier tracts of the dominions of Islam, namely, 
the territory of Sind, Lohor*, and the line of the river 

• Two copies have “one year,” but this can scarcely be correct. The 
period referred to seems to be the year 656 H,, on the appearance of the 
Mughals under Saii, on the western frontier. See page 844. 

» This must not be supposed to refer to Dalakf, of Malakf, the great Ranah 
in the vicinity of the river Jun, between Kalinjar and Ka^ah, for he is a wholly 
different person. 

^ Compare Elliot here. 

• The words are, correctly, as rendered above : — Jju jCU 

The Printed Text has for and, hence, the passage in Elliot is 
incorrect. 

• Not much of Lohor remained for them to harass at that time belonging 
to Dihll ; but see page 846, where our author says the Mughals “evinced no 
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Blah, until, at this period, emissaries of Khu rasan ^ [coming] 
from the side of ’Ira^ from Hulau [Hulaku], the Mughal, 
who was the son of Tult, son of Chingiz Kh an, had arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the capital. Command was given 
that the emissaries’ party should be detained at the halting- 
places of Barutah ®, and that vicinity ; and Ulugh Khan i- 
A’zam, and other Maliks, with the forces of the Court, and 
the [contingent] troops of the [different] Maliks *, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, resolved upon an advance into the Koh- 
payah [hill-tracts of Mewat]. 

On Monday, the 4th of the month of Safar *, 658 H. the 
sublime standards of victory pushed forward into the Koh- 
payah, and, in the first advance, made a march of nearly 
fifty kuroh *, and fell, unexpectedly and unawares upon the 

further audacity,” &c. More on this subject will be found in the following 
Section. 

7 These were not ** ambassadors to the Sultan,” who to [sic] 

Khurdsdn from ’Irik, on the part of Hulaku Mughal, son of ToU^^ as in 
Klliot [page 381], and had the long digression of no interest"*^ — from 
page 196 to 202, farther on, been translated, it would have been found who 
and what they were. 

* The name of this place is written with b — — as above in eight copies 

of the text, including the three oldest, with the slight exception of there being 
no point to the thus : — — and the next to the last letter having but 
one point instead of two in one of the three copies ; three copies have 
tending to conhim the above rea^Ung ; and one has The Calcutta 

Printed Text has — Marutah, but this 1 look upon as a mere guess on 

the part of the Editors, because it is a well-known place, and more particularly 
since, in a foot-note, that text has 

It is evident, from all this, that the first letter is b and not w/, and there can 
be little doubt but that the next to the last letter is /. There is a place in the 
Barwalah Targanah named — and there is Marut — — in the direct 
route from Uchohah to Dihlt, but this cannot be meant here, for our author 
has written that name correctly in two different places ; and there are other 
Maruts, but not in this direction. It appears to me that the place is or 
styled Sarae-i- Barutah, from the ruins of an extensive karwan-sarae, two 
kuroh \.o the S.E. of Jagdespfir, on the road from Dihli to Suni-pat, and, about 
twenty miles N. W. of the capital, the Sarae being a convenient distance, and 
an eligible place wherein to lodge them until the muster of the forces, referred to 
at page 856, was complete, which muster was, no doubt, to enable the emissaries 
to carry back with them a good impression respecting the number and efficiency 
of the Dihlt forces. 

^ Among the Maliks who accompanied Ulugh Kh an upon this expedition, 
and also on the subsequent one, was Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan 
[No. XVII.], who was ordered from Awadh for the purpose. See end of the 
year 657 h., under the reign. 

* Under the reign, the date is the 13th of $afar. 

* Near upon 100 miles. Such a word as “/w,” which is Sanskrit, as in 
Elliot, docs not occur throughout this work. 
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contumacious rebels of that tract. All those that were on 
the mountain sides, in the deep defiles, and great ravines, 
were taken and were brought under the swords of the 
Musalmans. For a period of twenty days he [Ulugh 
Kljan-i-A’zam] continued to move about that Koh-payah 
in every direction. The dwelling-places and villages of 
those mountaineers were on the summits of the high hills, 
and the whole of their edifices on the acclivities of rocks, 
so that you would say they were, in altitude, equal to the 
stars, and even with the sky. By command of Ulugh 
lUian-i-A'zam, the whole of those places which, in strength, 
might compare with the tale told of the wall of Sikandar 
in solidity, were captured and plundered, and the people 
of those places, who were knaves, Hindus, thieves, and 
high-w'ay robbers, were all put to the sword. The Ulugh 
Kh ani orders to that army of holy warriors were, that 
whoever should bring in a head should receive one tangah 
of silver, and whoever brought in a man alive two tangahs 
of silver from the private treasurer. 

The defenders of the truth, in conformity with Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A*zam*s commands, penetrated into all the loftiest 
places, into the defiles, and deep ravines*, and acquired 
heads and captives, and became filled with property and 
money, especially the sept of Afghans, every one of whom 
you might say was some huge elephant with [the tails of] 
two Kh ita-i bulls * over his shoulders, or some tall tower of 
a fortress, placed on its summit, for the purpose of over- 
awing, with banner displayed. The number of them, 
employed in the service of, and attending the stirrup of, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. was about 3000 horse and foot, 
daring, intrepid, and valiant soldiers, each one of whom, 
either on mountain or in forest, would take a hundred 
Hindus in his grip, and, in a dark night, would reduce a 


* In nearly every instance, throughout this work, the Calcutta Printed Text 

uses and for and 

* The same word — ghajz-ghae — is used here as applied to Nafir-ud-Din, 
Sabuk-Tigin, page 68. It evidently refers to their hairy faces and the long 
curly hair hanging down their backs, and as some tribes wear their hair to this 
day. These Afghans are the first PatAns mentioned in this work, and in no 
other place in it, either before or after, arc they mentioned. Compare Elliot 
here also. 
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demon to utter helplessness *. In short, the whole of the 
Maliks and Amirs, Turks and Tajziks, displayed zeal and 
energy, the mention of which will ever endure upon the 
pages of time ; and, up to this period, since the standards of 
Islam were first displayed in the land of Hind, at no time 
bad the Musahnan troops ever before reached that locality 
or ravaged it *. Under the auspices of the good fortune of 
the Sultan of Sultans, Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, the 
Most High God facilitated the delivery into the hands of 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam that obdurate Hindu, who had 
carried off those camels and camel men, together with his 
sons and family, all of whom were taken, and the decree of 
fate brought them into the bondage and captivity of Ulug^ 
jKhan-i-A’zam’s followers, and the whole of the heads and 
chiefs of the rebels, to the number of about 250 persons, 
among the chief men of that people, fell into the chains of 
bondage. One hundred and forty-two horses reached the 
Sultan’s stables, and sixty badrahs ^ of tangahs, the amount 
of [each of .^] which was 35,000“ tangahs, he [Ulug^ ]^han] 
extorted from the Ranahs and Raes of that mountain tract*, 
and they were conveyed to the royal treasury ; and, in the 

* One of the St. Petersburg copies of the text ends the Section here, and 
passes at once to the last Section. 

• The tract of country here indicated, the Koh-payah of our author, seems 
to be Bharatpur, Dholpur, and part of the Rajput states of Jaipur and Alwar. 
The Musalmans had penetrated before this much farther south to the vicinity 
of the Narbadah. 

We may be sure these successes will not be found recorded in Rajput annals. 

7 A small bag of cotton or linen cloth, goats’ leather, or felt (doth, rather 
longer tlian broad. The word also means a bag of 10,000 dirams* 

8 The probability is that each badrah contained that number of tangahs — in 
value about as many rupis — in which case the total would be 2, ioo, 0 (X> tangahs^ 
or about equal to 21 laks of rupis, not a very large sum to extort from several 
rich Raes and Ranahs, the smaller sum wouM have been too paltry to convey to 
the royal treasury. One of the best copies has gold tangahs^ in which case 
the total amount may have been that given above, but, even then, the sum would 
be but a comparatively paltry one. 

® In the Printed Text, the original word — — he extorted- from the verb 

— — is turned into — and this has been followed in Elliot, 

hence this sentence has assumed the following amusing form : ‘‘and six bags 
oi tankas^ amounting to thirty thousand tankas, were taken from the Rdnas of 
the hills and the Rdis i/SiND, and sent to the royal treasury.” 

As the word iXu- stands in the place of— there is no word for taken in 
this sentence in the Printed Text, and so the literal translation of it would be ; 
“so much from the Ranahs, &c., to the royal treasury conveyed an unintel- 
ligible jumble of words. 
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space of twenty days, such were the important feats effected 
through the vigorous and energetic command of Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A’zam — May his glory ever continue ! 

On the 24th of the month Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 658 H., 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam returned to the capital. The august 
canopy of sovereignty, and the king of the world like an 
imperial sun under the shadow thereof — God perpetuate 
his sovereignty ! — and all the Maliks, Amirs, Sadrs, men of 
rank and position, and the inhabitants of the city, came out 
to the plain of the Hauz-i-Rani [the Rani’s Reservoir], and 
drew up in lines, extending from the Bagh-i-Jfid * [the Jud 
Garden] to the Rani’s Reservoir,* and hastened in the 
footsteps of loyalty to meet and do honour to the sub- 
lime standards which accompanied Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam *. 
The Sultan of Sultans — God long preserve his sovereignty! 
— at the head of the Rani’s Reservoir, on the exalted 
seat of the throne of sovereignty, held an audience, and 
Ulugh Kha n-i-A’zam. with the Maliks and Amirs of the 
force, arrayed in robes of honour conferred by Ulu gh 
Khan himself, attained the honour of kissing the threshold 
of the place of audience, so that one might say, from the 
various coloured robes, of satin, silk, brocade, gold and 
silver tissue, and other expensive textures, and gold em- 
broidered tunics and other garments, that that plain 
bloomed like a thousand flower gardens. All these 
Grandees, Maliks, Amirs, incomparable champions and 
warriors of the force, one day previous to this, in their own 
quarters, had donned these honorary dresses from out of 
the lordly treasury of Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam — May it never 
cease being replete with riches and spoils ! — and [now] the 
whole of them, victorious and triumphant, safe and rich, 
hied to the sublime audience-hall, and great and small — 
high and low — attained the honour of kissing the Sultan’s 
hand, together with thousands of commendations, favours. 


* In one copy of the text — one of the older ones — this is here written with 
the vowel points — — Bagh-i'Chuad. It is, however, nowhere else 
written so. In Arabic — 3^*. — jud — ^signihes liberality, munificence, but the 
original may be a locVi name. 

* The Hamilton MS, in minus the whole of the remainder of this Section. 

^ This grand reception plainly shows that Ulugh Khan’s force had achieve<1 
a great success over the uni )el level’s. 
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and assurances, and returned thanks to the Most High and 
Holy God for that success \ 

After two days, the royal cavalcade [again] proceeded 
out of the city to the plain at the Rani’s Reservoir, with the 
intention of making an example of infidels, and command 
was given for the elephants, of mountain-like form and 
reaching to the sky, of demon-like aspect, and wind-like 
speed — so that you might say they were the delegates of 
destiny and the soldiers of the angel of death — to be brought 
for the purpose of inflicting condign punishment upon the 
infidels. The relentless Turks, of the profession of Mars, 
drew their well-tempered, fire-flashing, swords from the 
scabbards of power, and then the sublime order was issued 
so that they commenced to execute [the rebels]. After 
that, some of those rebels they cast at the feet of the ele- 
phants, and made the heads of Hindus, under the heavy 
hands and feet of those mountain-like figures, the grain in 
the orifice of the grinding mill of death ; and, by the keen 
swords of the ruthless Turks, and the life-ravishing exe- 
cutioners, every two of these Hindus were made four, and, 
by scavengers, with knives, such that, at the gashes of them, 
a demon would be horror-stricken, a hundred and odd rebels 
were flayed from head to foot, and at the hand of their 
skinners, they quaffed, in the goblet of their own heads, the 
Sharbat of death. Command was given so that they 
stuffed the whole of their skins with straw, and suspended 
them over every gate-way of the city. 

In .short, an example of retribution was made such as 
the plain at the Rani’s Reservoir, and the open space 
before the gate of Dihlt never remembered the like of, and 
the ear of no hearer ever heard a tale so terrible as that.* 
Such like religious warfare and victory over the infidels, 
and such amount of booty was acquired, and such efforts 

* In Eli.iot [page 382, vol. ii.], the Editor considering that “ The author 
here becomes very diffitse in his descriptions and praises, which are not worth 
translation,” this entire paragraph is dismissed with a very few words : — 
“ His Majesty, with a great retinue of chiefs and nobles, came forth to the 
p/aift of Hauz-rdnl to meet him^ and a great court was held in which many 
honours and rewards were bestowed.” 

* We must make allowances for the age in which this occurred, but what an 
idea it gives us of the merciful disposition, and amiability of “ the king of the 
world,” and copier of ^ur’ans, if he had any authority I 
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VfCfe brought about through the power of the Ulugh 
Khani good fortune. May the Most High God preserve 
the Sultan of Suites, NASIR-UD-DunyA wa UD-DIN, 
Mahmud ShAh, on the throne of sovereignty, and adorn 
the exalted seat of Uluqh KhAN-i-A'zaM with perma- 
nency and stability ! * 

Having achieved such deeds, Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam re- 
presented before the sublime throne, that it was right that 
the Kh urasan emissaries ^ should be conducted to the 
capital, and attain the honour of kissing the royal hand. 
On the command being issued, on Wednesday,- the 8th of 
the month of Rabf-ul-Akhir, 658 H,, the august retinue [of 
the Sultan] moved to the Kushk-i-Sabz [the Green Castle], 
and Ulugh Kh an-i- A* zam gave orders, so that the Sahib, 
the Diwan-i-’Ari?-i-Mamalik [the Head of the Department 
of the Muster-master of the Kingdom] marshalled in order 
the men bearing arms from the different parts around and 
in the vicinity of the capital. About 200,000 footmen, 
well armed, came to Dihli, and they drew up, in battle 
array, about 50,000 horse ", fully equipped with defensive 
armour, and with banners [displayed] ; and of the popu- 
lace of the city — the higher, middle, and lower classes — so 
many men bearing arms, both on horseback and on foot 
went forth, that, from the Shahr-i-Nau [new city] of Gilu- 
khari to within the city where was the Royal ]^a$r, twenty 
lines * of men, one behind the other — like the avenue of a 
pleasure - garden with the branches entwined — placed 
shoulder to shoulder, stood row after row. Truly you might 
say — “ It is the last great day, the time of the general re- 
surrection, the hour of perturbation, the rendering of 
account of good and evil ” — through the experience, energy, 

• Compare Elliot here. 

^ Now, in Elliot, we have Mnghal ambassador in Khurdsin.” In 
the Printed Text “ ” correctly, the — — [plural of Sec 

note page 851. 

• The Calcutta “official” Printed Text, copying the I.O.L. A/S. 1952, has 
a very amusing blunder here. Instead of — signifying “prepared,” 
“ ready,” “ drawn up,” &c., after — — it has — i.aU— signifying “ female ” — 

thus turning them into 50,000 fetnale horse ! I The R. A. S. MS. is also 
incorrect, but has— jjU — not — — and the former word is meaningless. 

• Twenty-seven lines, in some copies. “The author becomes very diffuse 
in his description and praises, which are not worth translation,” according to 
Ei.liot, vol. ii. page 382, which sec. 
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control, and lieutenancy of Ulugli K^an-i-A'^am — God 
peipetuate his good fortune I The arrangement of the 
lines, the assignment of the place of every one of the Amtrs, 
Maliks, Grandees, and Sadrs, with their followings and 
dependants, the disposition of the standards and banners, 
the donning of arms, the preservation of every one’s rank, 
which Ulugi IGian-i-A’gam directed, he himself saw to, 
by moving from one end of the lines to the other, placing 
every one in the place which had been assigned to him. 

That concourse of people presented such a tremendous 
appearance, that the ear of the heavens, at the din of the 
tymbals and kettle-drums, the cries of the trumpeting ele- 
phants, the neighings of the prancing horses, and the voci- 
ferations of the people, became deaf, and the eye of the 
malicious and envious blind. When the Turkistan emis- 
saries ' mounted and set out from the Shahr-i-Nau [of 
Gilu-khart], and their sight fell upon that concourse, their 
fright was such from the awe inspired by that immense 
concourse and the warlike apparatus, that the danger was 
lest the bird of their souls should take wing from their 
bodies. It is most likely — indeed it is the fact — that, at the 
time of the charge of the trumpeting elephants, some of* 
those emissaries got thrown from their horses and fell to 
the ground. May the Most High God avert the evil eye 
from this kingdom and realm, capital and army, and the 
Maliks of the dynasty ! 

When the emissaries * reached the city gate, by the royal 
command, and the approval of Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. all 
the Maliks observed the custom of going to receive them, 
and, in doing honour to the emissaries’ party, observed 
[towards them] the usages of respect, and with due reve- 

* They are so-called here in all the copies of the text collated, with a single 
exception, but, hitherto, they have always been styled emissaries “from 2Uiu- 
rasan,” and ** of Khur^n,” and the context proves the above a mistake for 
Kh urasan, because they came from thence, and not from Turkistan. See page 

859. 

^ They and their followers must be meant, as the emissaries were but three 
in all. 

• These persons came with no political object : merely respecting this matri- 
monial alliance with Ulugh IQian, and therefore I have neither styled them 
envoys nor ‘‘ambassadors from ” Ilulaku Eh^n, but UliicJi Elian evidently 
wished to let them see the Dihli forces to the l^st advantage, ami carry back a 
good report of them. 

3 I 
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rence conducted them to the Ka?r-i-Sabz [the Green 
Castle] and before the exalted throne of sovereignty. On 
that day, the Castle of Sovereignty was adorned with various 
kinds of carpets and cushions, and a variety of princely 
articles of luxury and convenience, both of gold and silver, 
and round about the royal throne two canopies ^ one red 
and the other black, adorned with jewels of great price, 
were extended. The golden throne ornamented with the 
masnad [seat] of empire, and the series of illustrious Maliks, 
great Amirs, distinguished Sadrs, eminent personages, the 
handsome young Turk slaves with golden girdles, and the 
champions in pomp and pride ranged around, made the 
assembly halls studded with gems, and saloons burnished 
with gold, seem like unto the garden of bliss, and the eighth 
heaven, so that the [following] lines having become applic- 
able to the occasion, and having been pronounced before 
the exalted throne by one of the sons of this suppliant, 
from his composition, are here introduced. [These lines 
are a mere repetition of the same fulsome epithets and 
exaggerated figures as are found in the preceding and 
following prose, and are scarcely worth insertion here.] 

Thou mightest with truth say that that assembly was as 
a heaven full of stars, or like a firmament teeming with 
planets. The sovereign of the universe on the throne ap- 
peared as a sun from the fourth heaven, with Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam in attendance as a shining moon, kneeling 
upon the knees of veneration and reverence, the Maliks in 
rows like unto revolving planets, and the Turks in their 
gold and gem-studded girdles like unto stars innume- 
rable. 

In short, all this arrangement, and preparation, and 
[these] different matters, were carried out with the approval 
and wise counsel, and sagacious conception of Ulugh 
IChan-i-A’^am, for, although the Suljan of Sultans, in con- 
formity with the • Prophet’s sayings, accords to him the 
position of a father, nevertheless he is more obedient and 
submissive than a thousand newly-purchased slaves.* So 

If,^— signified an umbrella merely, it would scarcely be applicable here. 
What canopies of state are may be seen from Plate vii. to Blochmann’s Trans- 
lation of the A’fn-i-Akbarf. 

• I should imagine that this remark — in fact the whole of this account — 
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the emissaries, after their reception, were conducted, after 
receiving various marks of favour, and different benefits 
were conferred upon them, to the assigned place prepared 
for their residence. 

It is necessary at this place to mention what was the 
motive of the arrival of these emissaries from the country 
of IQiurasan,* and from Hula*u [Hulaku] Kha n, the Mughal^ 
and how it fell out. The facts of the matter are these, that 
Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Malik Hasan the 
Karlugb — The Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! — perhaps, 
entertained a strong inclination to cause a pearl from the 
oyster shell of his family to be transferred to the string of 
marriage to Shah,^ the son of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. in 
order that, through that union, he [Na§ir-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad] might display his glory over the Maliks of the time 
and the great rulers of the world, and that that connexion 
might be a means of strength to him, and a source of 
security. On this subject he wrote secretly and con- 
fidentially, to one of the servants of the household of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. and endeavoured to obtain an inkling 
as to the possibility of the [proposed] connexion, and inti- 
mated that he himself would, under this veil, submit the 
matter for the august consideration of Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam, 
by way of sincerity and duty. As Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, son of Hasan the Karlugh, was one of the 
illustrious Maliks of his day,® it became necessary, on the 

clearly proves that Ulugh ISian was not Sultan when this was written. It is 
somewhat remarkable that our author has never once mentioned whether Ulugh 
Kh an had obtained his freedom or not. We must hence suppose that he had 
not, for our autjior would scarcely have omitted to mention such an important fact. 

• The following six paragraphs are what, in Elliot [page 383, voL ii.], is 
said, by the Editor, to be long digression of no interest.” 

7 All the copies of the text are alike here, but it is very certain that Ulu|^ 
Kh an*s son must have had some other name prefixed to the word Shah, but no 
son of his is mentioned in history of whose name Sh^h forms a part. 

« See Thomas : Pathan Kings, page 98. It is there stated that he, Najir- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, the Jg^arlugh, ** seems to have succeeded to his father’s 
dominions in Siml, and to have been held in consideration as a powerful 
monarch. He was still reigning on the arrival of the ambassadors of Huligu 
Khdn in A. H. 658.” His holding dominions in Sind is entirely erroneous. Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, held Sind in 658 H., and was still holding 
it when this history was brought to a conclusion, and where the dominions of the 
^arlugh lay will be found in the following statement, and likewise the proof 
Respecting ’Izz-ud-Dfn, Balban-i-Ka§Iilu still holding Sind and 

Multan also. 


3 1 2 
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part of Ulugh to give an answer on the subject, and 

his consent to the connexion. He, accordingly, directed 
one of the middle rank among his retinue to bear the 
answer to this request, and that bearer, a Kh alj. they used 
to style by the name of the Hajib-i-AJall [the most worthy 
Chamberlain], Jamal-ud-D!n, ’All. 

On this Khalj being nominated to this important matter, 
he obtained from the royal revenue department an order 
for a number of captives, on account of unavoidable neces- 
saries, and the expenses of the road,* and to enable him to 
get over his journey. When he set out upon the road, at 
the different stations and stages, the toll-collectors, on the 
way, continued to demand of him and expect payment of 
che established tolls and fixed cesses, and the Hajib, ’Alt, 
continued, in this manner, to repudiate them [saying] ; “ 1 
^m an agent [and therefore exempt].” 

By the time he had got over the stages and stations 
within the kingdom [of Dihlt] and reached the territory of 
Sind, the report of his being on a mission became public ; 
and, when he passed on to Multan, and from thence to 
Uehshah, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, com- 
manded that he should be summoned.' So they summoned 
th^e Hajib, ’Ali, and detained him,* and demanded of him the 
letters he was bearing, that they might become acquainted 
with the nature, import,and contents of the documents. The 
j^ajib, 'All, denied his mission ; but, when the affair assumed 
severity, on being constrained, he avowed, in the presence 
of the Muglial ^hahnagan [Intendants] * : '* I am an Elmis- 

This NS^-ud Din, Muf^unmad, the Rarluc^, is the same who presented 
himself to Sulpn Ra^iyyat when in the Panjtb in 637 H., and was probably 
personally known to Ulugh Shan. See page 644, and note 1 . 

• These slaves or captives must have been given him fwr the purpose of 
being .sold to provide for the expenses of his journey as occasion required, after 
the same fashion as our author obtained a grant of forty head to send to his 
“ dear sister ” in KhuriUSn. These captives could have been of no other use 
to him, and the object is evident. 

Tavzrnier says, respecting an amba.ssador of the king of Mingrelia whom 
he saw at Constantinople when he was there, “The first time of his ■m.Ue nce, 
he had a train of above 200 persons. But every day Me sold two or three to 
defray hit exfetuet." 

* See note •, preceding page. 

* The Calcutta Printed Text has — chastising, &c., instead of 

delaying, postponing, and the like. 

• The word is in the plural here — This conduct on the part of 
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saiy, and I am going upwards.” Having, in the presence 
of that assembly ^ made such a statement, Malik ’Izz-ud- 
Dtn, Balban-i-Kashlu-Khan. as a matter of necessity, gave 
over requiring aught from him, and said : ” It is necessary 
for thee to proceed, that I may have thee taken to thy 
place of destination.” The Hajib, 'Alt, replied : ” My 
orders are on this wise, that I should proceed to the pre- 
sence of Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan the 
l^arlugh,” and, consequently, Malik Tzz-ud-D!n, Balban, 
was under the necessity of allowing him to proceed in the 
direction indicated. 

When the 9ajib, 'All, reached the ^ittah [district or 
country] of Banian, the report of his coming from the 
borders of Dihli, on a mission, having become published 
and disseminated among the Mughal Shahna^an [Inten- 
dants], and the gentle and simple of that territory, Malik 
Na$ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan, the Karlughr had 
to send him, perforce *, towards Trah and Agarbaijan, to 
the presence of Hula’u, the Mughal, and he [Malik Na$ir-ud- 
D!n, Muhammad, son of Hasan], of his own accord, and 
without the sanction of this Court [the Court of Dihli], 
indited letters as from the dear tongue of Ulugh Kha n-i- 
A';am, and, sending some small present along with the 
^ajib, ’All, despatched him along with confidential persons 
of his own. 

On arriving in the neighbourhood of the ’Irah territory, 
they reached Hula’u’s presence in the city of Tabriz of 
Azarbaijan. Hula’u treated the Hajib, ’Ali, with much 
honour, and showed him great consideration. At the time 
they desired to read out the letters unto Hula’u, the Ac- 
cursed, it became necessaiy to translate them from the 
Persian into the Mughal! language. In the letters they had 
written the name of Ulugh Kh an-i- A’zam . ‘ Malik' for the 

Malik ’Ixz-ud'Dtn, Balban.i-KaBblu Shan, shows that he had thrown off all 
dependence on the Court of Dihlt, but he does not appear to have benefited 
much from so doing, as he was now a mere vassal of the Mu^ials. 

* The word is used here, with reference to the Mughhl Shahnagfa. 

and shows that Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan must have had several-r-more 
than one, at least— of the Mughal Intendants to take care of him. 

* Malik NS$ir>ttd-Din, Muhammad, also, had been obliged to succumb to 
the Mu^bals, and receive their Shahnagan. He will be referred to again. 

These last three paragraphs prove how erroneous is Mr. Thomas's statement, 
mentioned in note *, page 859. 
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custom of Turkistan is this, that there is but one supreme 
ruler, no more, and him they do not style Malik, but 
Kh AN. and all others have the name of Malik *. So, when 
they read out the letters to Hula’u, the Mughal, he said : 

“ Why have ye given an equivalent for the name Ulugh 
^Chan ? it behoveth that his designation of Kha n be pre- 
served.” Such honour and respect did he esteem fit to 
show towards Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. Every person of the 
Kh ans of the countries of Hind and Sind, whe proceeded 
to the presence of the Khans and rulers of the Mughals, 
they altered the title of, and styled them all simply 
'Malik' with this exception of the name of Ulugh Kh an-i- 
A’^am which they recognized as it originally stood. This 
is one, among the proofs of the Divine grace, that both 
friend and foe, believer and unbeliever, mention his august 
name with veneration : — " This is the grace of God which 
He bestows on whomsoever He pleaseth ; and God is the 
possessor of great grace 

When the Hajib, ’All, was dismissed, on his return, the 
Shahnah [Intendant] of the khittah [territory] of Bantan, 
who was the son * of Amir Yagh-rash*. a famous person, 
and a respected Musalman, was nominated by Hula’u to 
accompany him, and Hula’u sent orders to the Mughal 
forces which would be under the standard of Sari [Sail], 
the Nu-in, saying : “If the hoof of a horse of your troops 
shall have entered the ground of the dominions of the 
Sultan of Sultans, Na$ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah — God perpetuate his reign I * — the command unto 

* The Calcutta Printed Text is a mere jumble of words here. 

y J^ur’An ; chap. Ivii. verse 21 , 

* Why then is his name not given as well as his father's ? The Mughal 
troops had, at this time, been nearly three years — from the end of 655 H, — on 
the western frontier of the Dihli kingdom, and this fact does not speak much 
for its power. Perhaps internal dissension prevented vigorous measures being 
taken against them. For what purpose this person came to Dilill does not 
appear, unless it was to inform the Sul|an of Sultans, that, out of respect for 
Ulu^ Shan, his troops had been directed not to molest the narrowed frontier 
on the Blah. 

* This name is somewhat uncertain, and may possibly be Bagh-rash* It is 

written as above in three copies, including two of the oldest, and in 

others i»b and 

* We may scarcely suppose that our author wishes us to believe that these 
are the fxtui words of Hulaku Shin’s order. 
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you is this, that all four feet of such horse be lopped off.” 
Such like security did the Most High God miraculously 
vouchsafe unto the kingdom of Hindustan through the 
felicity attending the rectitude of the Ulugh-Khani 
counsels. 

When the emissaries reached the capital, the sovereign 
of Islam, in requital and return for that honour which 
Hula’u, the Mughal, had been pleased to show towards the 
Hajib of this Court *, conformable with the saying, ” Verily 
the reward of kindness should be nought save kindness” — 
great favour was lavished upon his emissaries likewise. 
This [which has been related] was the reason of the 
arrival of the emissaries of Kh urasan and the troops * of 
Turkistan. 

May the Most High God long preserve the Sultan of 
Islam, NAsir-ud-DunyA wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar- 
i-Mahmud ShAh, upon the throne of sovereignty, and the 
prosperity of the Kh akan-i-Mu*-azzam. Ulugh Kha n-i- 
A’gam, in successive increase and augmentation, for the 
sake of Muhammad and his posterity ! 

• At pstge 860, he is said to have been a ^^jib of Ulu^ Khan’s owti 
household. No doubt, Najir-ud-Din, Mahmud ^ah, was acquainted with 
tlie matter of thb proposed alliance from the outset. 

» This remark is unintelligible save as referring to a retinue or escort 
accompanying this nameless person, the son of the of Banian, a^ 

the other nameless persons who accompanied him. The word us^ is 
signifying an army, a body of troops, large or small. As to emissaries, there 
is only one mentioned here — the person above referred to, but, in the account 
of Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaahlu KWn, our author states that he 
despatched his own agents along with the Mughal Shahnah [at page 860 the 
plural is used— Slia^nagan] of Sind, on account of the Mu^al army being on 
the Dihli frontier, to the Sudan’s presence. Na^ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
^arlugh, in all probability, also despatched an emissary of his own with 
Ulugh Khan’s Hajib. Our author is either very reticent or appears not to 
have known the upshot of these matters when he finished this work, for he 
says, at page 786; ‘‘ Please God it may turn out well and advantageously. 

It is also plainly apparent that both Malik Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan and Na9ir. 
ud-Din, Muhammad, the l^rlugh, could not act independently, and that 

cir Mughal Shahnahs must have had the control of their afiairs. 

It is much to be regretted that our author has not given us more particulars 
respecting these events, and particularly of the last six years of the reign of 
Na$ir-ud.DIn, Mahmud Shah. It would have been interesting to have known 
the upshot of Malik Balban-i-Kaahia Khan’s career, and whether the matri- 
monial alliance took place between the son of Ulugh Khan, and the ^rlugh 
chiefs daughter, and many other interesting matters, which are not to be 
found in any subsequent writer. 
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We have again returned to our histoiy, and the last of 
the events thereof is this, that Ulugh KliS n-i-A*zam. 
having carried out, after the manner [before related] , holy- 
war upon the infidels of the Koh-payah with such condign 
severity, a lai^e number of the remainder of the kinsmen 
of those rebels, who, previous to that, had escaped from 
the neighbourhood of the Koh-payah from the hand of the 
troops and defenders of Islam — may victory ever attend 
them ! — and fled into different parts, and, by great strata- 
gems, had managed to preserve their abominable lives 
under the protection of flight from the keen swords of the 
retainers of Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam*s house, began, a second 
time, to renew their sedition, and commenced to infest the 
roads and to shed the blood of Musalmans, and, by reason 
of the violence of that gathering, the roads were perilous. 
This fact being brought to the august hearing of Ulugh 
Kha n-i-A'zam. he despatched intelligencers, informers, and 
spies, so that they reconnoitred the remaining positions of 
the rebels, and made thorough inquiry as to the present 
whereabouts of those vagabonds. On Monday, the 24th 
of the month of Rajab, 658 H., Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam,. 
mounted with his own following, the forces of [the con- 
tingents composing] the centre [division], and other troops of 
the Maliks and warriors, issued from Dihlt and pushed on 
towards the Koh-payah, in suchwise that, in one march, 
he proceeded about fifty kuroh or more *, came unex- 
pectedly upon that gathering, captured the whole of them, 
and put about 12,000 persons, consisting of men and 
women, and their children, to the sword. All the passes, 
defiles, and the crests of the hills, were purified of the 
bodies of the rebels by the wounds of the swords of the 
Auxiliaries of the Truth, and much booty was captured. 
Praise be unto God for this victory of Islam, and honour 
to its votaries ! 

This much, which had been witnessed of that dynasty 
by the author, came under the pen of sincerity — from 

^ There is not a word about kos in the whole text. Fifty kttroh is not a very 
astonishing distance for a forced march of cavalry, and is not more wonderful 
than the previous one of the same distance mciitiuued at page 851. Compare 
hLLiuT, page 383. 
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readers and examiners he is hopeful of benediction, and, 
from the possessors of dominion, hopeful of honour, that 
which is hoped for through God the Beneficent, and that 
asked for through God the Merciful— in the month of 
Shawwal*, in the year 658 H. 

Praise be unto God, and blessings upon His Prophet, 
and progeny, and his companions all, through Thy mercy, 
O Thou Most Merciful of the Merciful ! 

• Shawifi^l is the lenth^month. In the account of Malik Nu»rat-ud-Dtn, 
Slier Shan-i-SunVar, page 799, he states that he finished it in Rajab, the 
seventh month. 


Additional Note. — As I am unacqi^ainted with the Turkish language 
Mr. Arthur Grote was kind enough to refer, at my suggestion, a List of the 
less known Turkish titles and names occurring in this and the preceding Sec- 
tions, but in this one more particularly, with the various readings and the 
names pointed, as in the very old MS. of our author’s work in my possession, 
to Professor A. Vamb^ry, to ask him if he could submit them to some Turkish 
scholar for elucidation. In reply, the Professor himself has been so good as 
to supply the following explanations ; but, while tendering to that gentleman 
my best thanks for the trouble he Has taken, I fear I cannot possibly adopt his 
solutions of the difficulty, with tifc^o or three exceptions, for reasons here 
mentioned ; — 

Page 720 — {Ulug Kutlug) the great blessed, can be taken as a 
proper name as well as for an attribute paid generally to .princes. To kutJug 
corresponds the Arab and Mongol Oldjaitii.” 

The Professor seems to read t — gh . — as simple cJ — g — which is not correct. 
Of the meaning of Ulugh there ^ was no doubt. 

Page 722 — Judging by the subsequent is a proper name, and is 
probably instead of ell^ kiidjluk = the mighty, the powerful. eUjTcan only 
signify a knife, in king i}] dialect,” 

l^ere was no doubt of its being a name or title, but, in the majority of 
copies collated, it is w'ritten with j — 13 ^ not with sr, or with 

Page 722 — “ — balaban^ a bird of prey, a much used proper name.” 

The word in my List is — not — which does not occur in any work I 

have ever met with. 

Page 72s — ** erroneous transcription of — mittg^ 

kirti = he broke, ^pnihilated thousands. (2) — meftgzeti = he was like. 

(Instead of mangiti [sic in JlfS. 1 ) ; Of the tribe of — m€tngi/.** 

As the name is not written with — it cannot possibly refer to any tribe 

called * Mangit.' The second definitibn is nearer the mark — but not with two 
d’s — and that reading, viz. — was given in my List. It is by no means 
improbable, although it only occurs in one of the copies of the text collated, 
that the fifth consonant should be o instead of — a mistake which is very 
liable to arise, and, from what our author hircbclf states at page 725, that he 

3 9 
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was styled Ayaz-i-Hazar-Mardah, thait is Ayaz [in prowess] equal to a thousand 
men, the first signification is not inapplicable. 

Page 727 — “ for — yititn = a youngster, a lad ? ” 

This definition will certainly not apply to the person in question. 

Pages 513, 729, &C. — for eybek^ iybek^ also iybik^ decidedly the name 
of a bird (swan, kookooi the Arab y^and Osman! i — = cfuiush kushu) 
frequently used as a nickname in older Turkish writings.** 

From the way the word is pointed it cannot be read otherwise than i-bak, 
which is fully described in some of the best lexicons as a Turki word, with the 
definitions I have given to it at pages 513 and 729, and is frequently used in 
Persian Histories, as our author’s work shows. What will Mr. Blochmann 
say to the above definition ? Fancy KuJb-ud-Dfh, the Swan ! The Arabic 
— f^^kiikui signifies the cooing of a dove, not a swan. 

Page 732 — “ ih — instead of — tais/ii = a writer, a secretary. It is a 

Chinese word, and occurs in Vassaf’s and Sherefeddin’s works.*’ 

Since note page 732, was written, I find the word ^^h—^Ta-ighl— 
repeatedly used in the History of Amir Timur, the Gurga-n. Abu 1 -Ghazi, 
Bahadur Kh an^ in his Shajarah-iibAtrak. says a man possessing a fine voice is 
so styled, and Vambery says it is Chinese for a writer, but he has evidently 
confounded it with the Turkish word Bitik-ohr, w'hich bears that signification. 
There cannot be any doubt of its being a Turkish word, and it is undoubtedly 
a title of rank. It is therefore clear that the words in the text — and 

fb— are meant for — Ta«ishL The only difficulty in adopting this 

Elution of the matter is, that a Turk of that rank should have been in a state 
of bondage ; but he may have been taken captive in some of the constant feuds 
between the Turks of the Tattir and Alughal i-ina|j:s, and sold as a slave. 

Page 731 — o? — Vughan-Tat — This title the Professor defines thus 

%s^» jjUi — instead of ay^an tat = the named foreigner.** 

The above definition is wholly out of the question with respect to Saif-iid- 
Dfn, i-bak, who received the title of Yughan-Tat. on account of, or, after his 
capturing several elephants in Bang. 

Page 761 — “ 0 / 1 * — ToghnU = a proper name, not the righteous as hitherto 
believed, but taghraul = the breaker, from (oghramak = to put in 
pieces.** 

Here the Professor writes i correctly wdth gh ; but the definition of this 
well known word, which depends upon the pointing, is thus describwl in a 
very tnistw'orthy work before referred to: — “Spelt ‘ Tughnil,* it signifies a 
species of the falcon tribe used in the chase** — and, as plainly indicated hyour 
author farther on, page 936, with reference to the Aw'ang KJian — “and * I'u^ril,* 
the name of a man,** which may signify “the breaker.** Moreover one noble 
is named Jugbril-i-Tugl^n See page 743 

Page 742 — “ o'** — Either a displacement of ^, 1 *- Tentir^ kiran 

khan = the iron- breaking Khan, or ternir who defeated Kamreddin.** 

The lion [like] Kha n would be appropriate, and the word iron — 

has already been described at page 742. 

Page 746 “ — Kara kash khan aytkin = the man named 
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Kara kash khan. Kara hash == black eyebrow, is a frequently-used proper 
name.” 

Undoubtedly it is the name of a man, and may mean the Black -eyebrowed, 
but what does Aet-kfn mean? The former is also written ]/ — l^arS. 
^Cush. 

Page 748— “ — instead of — altunyay [yahi ?] = the golden bow.” 

Ikhtiyar-ud-Din of the Golden bowjs not inapplicable, but the word sigiii- 
fying gold is written either or with long d — 

Page 752 — — sofikar^ shonkar^ a bird of prey, a hawk.” 

SunVar, as it is written, on the authority before referred to, which gives the 
meanings of some — but not all, I regret to say — Turki words, signifies a 
black-eyed falcon of a particular species. See note ® to the page above 
referred to. 

Page 754 — ** — kabakluk = the gross, the thick ; or a mistake of the 

copyist instead of kulluk = ” 

The word in the majority of the copies of the text collated has jlSef — kik-luk^ 
with the vowel points, but two copies have certainly and the first meaning 
assigned to it is not inapplicable, i. e. Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, the Stout or 
Gross. The Professor previously said that kutlug meant I 

Page 756 — “ \::^J'-—Kerit khan: a title = the prince of Kcrit^ a known 

Turkish tribe.” 

This I look upon as wholly inadmissible, because the Kardyat — 
tribe — not o^certainly — so famous in the history of the Murals, as will be 
found farther on, was a purely Mughal tribe, and Karayat signifies dark or 
swarthy. _ The Malik referred to at page 756 was a Turk, and not of the 
Mughal I-mal^. 

Page 673 — ” ^ incomprehensible part is ^ and here I 

suppose it to be an orthographical mistake for ^—yikitim = my champion, a 
hero.” 

The word may possibly be as a single point makes all the difference, 
but it might, after the same fashion, be meant for or ^ and the like, 
but the next question is, as jj\ is not t^nslated with it, whether “my cham- 
pion ”is possible or not : 1 rather think it is not. 

Page 775 — — balaban keshlii or keshili = of the tribe Balaban. 
Keshi [or kishi means a person, an individual, hut ksshli [sic in MS.] or 
kishili^ if preceded by a proper name, signifies a man of. Thus Uigur kishili 
= a man of the Uigur tribe ; balaban kishili = a man of the Balaban 
tribe. ” 

Unfortunately for these definitions the word I submitted was — balaban : 
not ^—balabdn^ and this latter word has already been stated to mean “ a 
bird of prey, a much-used proper name.” Since these words were submitted 
to the learned Professor, 1 have found, beyond a doubt, acco^ing to my 
authorities, as will be found farther on, that Kagihlu Shan is a title, and it is 
said, in the history of the Mughals. that Koshlak Khan, the Naeman, was 
entitled Kashlu and Kaahli Khan, which title is said to be the same in significa- 
tion as Koshlak. who is also called Kojlak £dian. A man of'* therefore is 
entirely out of the question for Kashlu here, at least. 

Page 831 — “jW— rock. jW = a block, a hatchet. \j^hara 

chumak = the black hatchet, a proper name.” 

This rendering is not improbable, and not unlike many other Turkish nick- 
names, but between a block and a hatchet there is a great difference except 
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wbea they come tc^ther. In the work I have before alluded to jU^ — 
Chumlk [in the text it is jW— jAmik] u described as an iron mace of six 
points or divisions. 

From the above result, I fear that a satisfactory solution of the correct 
significations of these titles and names, with the few exceptions referred to, must 
remain in abeyance until some good Dictionary of the old Turkish language 
shall be forthcoming. 




SECTION XXIII. 


THE AFFAIRS OF ISLAM, AND IRRUPTION OF THE 
INFIDELS. 

[As our author relates here the various prophecies respect- 
ing the end of the world, of which the irruption of the 
Mughals was one of the chief indications, I need scarcely 
follow him, since the world has not yet come to an end, 
although more than six centuries have elapsed since he fore- 
told it, and closed his history, and, therefore, I may pass 
over these matters altogether, and begin where he com- 
mences his relation of events.] ‘ 

Notwithstanding that, by the will of the Almighty, and 
the decrees of Destiny, the turn of sovereignty passed unto 
the Qiingiz Khan *, the Accursed, and his descendants, after 

^ This is, perhaps, the most interesting portion of our author’s work ; and it 
contains much information not hitherto known, and many important particulars 
respecting the Panjab, Sind, and Hindustan, and throws additional light on 
other events mentioned in the preceding Sections. This highly important por- 
tion has not been given at all by Elliot in the extracts from our author’s 
work contained in the second vol. of his ‘‘ Historians of India.” 

* Chingiz or Chingiz Khan signifies “The Great Khan,” and therefore, 
although apparently pedantic, that is the correct mode of writing his title, which 
will be explained farther on. 

I did not intend to give an account of the descendants of Yafi§, son of 
Nuh« but, perhaps, it will be well to do so, since many persons appear to 
entertain very erroneous ideas resi>ecting Turks, Tattars, and Mu jhals, and 
respecting their correct names, and as our author here has also made some 
errors respecting the last-named people. I shall be as brief as possible ; but I 
fear that, in giving this account, I shall seriously interfere with some people’s 
theories on the subject 

This account is taken from several histories which I will name, in order that 
I may not have constantly to quote them, viz. *Abd-ullah bin Khurdad-bih, 
Tarikh-i- Fanakattf Jami’-ut-Tawarikh of the Waztr, Rash^d-ud-Din, Tarikh* 
i-Ghazani. Tarili i-Jahan-gir, Tarikh-i-Alft, gkajarah-ul-Atrak, Mujmal-i- 
Fasih-t, Tarikh-i-Yafa-t, Tarikh-i-Guz!dah, Tarikh-i-Jahan-Kusthae of the 
Juwaiiii, Tarikh-i-Jahan-Ara, Lubb ut-Tawarfkh, Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi, Mun- 
takhab-ut-Tawarfkll, Raufat-u?-Safa, Habib-us-Siyar, Majami’-ul-Kl^iy5r, 
Tarlkh-i-Abu-l-Ghazfy Bahadur Khaiy and the Akbar-Namah, the last of 
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the kings of I-ran and Turan, that the whole of the land of 


which works contains the history of the Murals more for the purpose of 
glorifying the author’s master than anything else, as I shall presently show. 

I. Yapis, son of N&h* from whom the Turks and all their ramifications 
claim descent, after coming out of the ark with his father, is said to have been 
sent, by him, into the farther east, and to have fixed his yurnt or encampment, 
and to have pitched his tent, at a place written in the original — 

which is somewhat doubtful, in the vicinity of the rivers Atil — Jil — the 
Wolga, which rises in the country of Rus and Bulghar — and Jatk — ehV He 
received from his father the famous stone which possessed the virtue of pro- 
ducing rain and other blessings, which stone the Turks call vadah-tdsh, the 
’Ajamts, sanjj^t-yadadf and the ’Arabs kajar-al^matar — the rain-producing 
stone. 

In after-times the descendants of Yafi§ casting lots for the possession of this 
miraculous stone, the Ghuzz. hereafter to be mentioned, are said to have made 
an imitation of it, and the KhAlj tribe won the false stone, while the QJhuzz 
secured the real one. The author of the Habib-us*Siyar says it was pre- 
served among the Czbaks and Mugh^ls, and possessed the same virtues when 
he wrote ! 

Yafi§ had eight sons: — l. Turk — — 2. Chin — ^ — 3. Khurz— — 4. Sak- 
lab — — [also $aklab], 5. Rus — — [an ‘'U§manli Turkish author, who 
lately published a work at Paris, very correctly, contends — according to the 
historians previously quoted, among whom the Fanakati says his work contains 
what the Sages, Astronomers, and Chroniclers of the I-ghurs, the people of 
Tibbat, and the tribes of the Turks relate in their chronicles — that the Russtans 
are not Sclaves — i. e. Sa^labs, See also Mascou’s History of the Germam^ 
vol, ii. page 615]. 6, Mang — eL- also written Mansag — Manj — ^ and 
Manshij — 7* Taraj — also written Tarakh — Barakh — and 
even Mara^ — ^ from the fourth son of whom is descended Sikandar-i- 
2 u-l-Kamain, not the Macedonian. 8. Gum^ri — [Corner] also styled, 
by some of the 'writet's quoted, Kimal or Gitnal — and Gimal or Kimal — 
JUT and Gimial or Kiniial — JW" [I may repeat here that I always put the 
most trustworthy names frst, in all instances]. Some of these writers, and 
also the author of the Jami’-i-’Ugm, add the names of three more sons — 
Khalj— Ghuzz — f — and Sadsan — but the two first mentioned 
cannot be sons of Yan§, from what these writers themselves subsequently state 
respecting the origin of their names, presently to be noticed. 

Some of the authorities mention the confusion of tongues, which necessitated 
the eight sons of Yafis separating, and they are mentioned as taking up their 
residence, with their families, indifferent parts of what they call Turkistan, and 
which, subsequently, were called after their respective names ; but the others 
state that Nub sent Yafis into the farther cast, into Turan. 

II. Turk, the eldest son of Yafis, son of Nub, took up his residence in 
that pleasant locality famous for its hot and cold springs, which the Turks call 
Salingf-e— — and Salingae— — which is als6 written Issi-Kol — 

— Si-Kol — JyC- — by some writers, but which, as subsequently explained, refers 
to the parts about Issik-Kol — — or Issigb-Kol — — or Issigh-Kol 
— — j and ^ being interchangeable. 

According to ’Abd-ulIah-i-Khnrdad-bili, and Abu-l-Qhazt, Bahadur Shan, 
••Salingac lies round about Issigh-Kol, which is a little ^sea, or great lake, 
seven days’ journey in extent [about 120 miles long], surrounded by mountains 
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Turan and the Hast fell under the sway of the Mughal^ 

and into which seventy rivers fall, but the lake is salt, and some say the water 
is warm.” 

Chin, son of Yafis, was very clever, and inventive, and among other things 
invented by him was the custom of winding silk [from the cocoon], and weaving 
silken textures. He had a son whom hei named Ma-Chin, who was exceedingly 
wise. When the latter’s family became numerous, he said to his father that he 
would construct a place of abode for himself, ^nd he founded the city of Ma- 
Chin. He acquired the jade stone, and discovered its properties and virtues, 
and made it known to his people, and he also took musk from the musk-deer. 

Kh urZy son of Yahs, was very mild, tractable, and taciturn, and, having 
roamed about in all directions, at length fixed his residence by the bank of the 
river Atil — Jil In the summer season he dwelt [with his family] in the open 
country, and, in winter, in a town [jf^] — a fixed habitation, probably. 

SaVfab, son of Yafi§, made some request to the chief of his ulus or tribe 
-—one writer says, to Gumari, Kh urz. and Rus, to be allowed to dwell with 
them — which was not granted, and, on this account, enmity arose between 
them. Others say, that the descendants of Safclab, having becume much more 
numerous than the others, came to a fight with their kinsmen, but, being 
worsted, took up their residence in more distant parts, farther west, beyond the 
seventh clime, where the cold is great. They appear to have not only made 
up their feud in these latter days, A.D. 1876, but also, for political purposes, to 
have merged into one people. ^Abd-ullah-i-Khurdad-bih calls him Sag-lab — 
vV — and says that he was suckled by a bitch, hence the name, and which, 
if true, may account for the very Christian-like proclivities manifested lately 
by his simple-minded Christian ” descendants, so-called, in cutting off cars, 
lips, noses, and heads, and otherwise mutilating their dead foes, a very dog-like 
disposition. They — the Slavs of European writers — are notorious for such-like 
acts, as Tacitus and Procopius testify. 

Rus, son of Yafis, is the ancestor of the Rusiaiis [Russians] Being held 
in little account, and without sufficient means, he continued, for some time, to 
dwell along with SaVlab, but, subse<iuently, left him. Among the descendants 
of Rus the custom prevails of giving the parents’ whole inheritance to the 
daughters, and nothing but a sword to the sons. 

Mang, or Mansag, son of Yafis, was full of deceit and artifice, and he 
took up his dwelling on the side of Bulgjiar. There is the land of the Gfi uzz. 
and the whole of that race are his descendants, from his son, named Ghuzz ; 
and they are the worst of the descendants of Yafis. Some few writers say 
“the worst of the Turks,” but to be Turks they must have been descended 
from Turk, which does not appear to have been the case. After the decease 
of Yafi.s, Mansag managed to get possession of the rain-stone, and it remained 
with the Gh uzz. but, on one occasion, when Turk required it to bring rain, 
he sent and demanded the stone from them. They substituted a false one and 
sent it, which being discovered, strife arose, and numbers of the Gh uzz family 
were killed in consequence, and, from that time, enmity has continued between 
the Turks and Turk-mans. [See under AghuZi farther on, for the origin of 
this name.] Gh uzz’s eldest son was killed in this affair. He was named 
Beghu — which is also written Beghun — being nasal, and 
hence the Turk-mans style themselves Beghu- See note *, page 374, and 
note •, page 433. 

Gumari [Gomer of European historians who is also called KimM or Gimal 
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and that the authority of the Muhammadan religion de- 


and KtmSn or GtmSn and Gim^l, &c.. as previously stated], son of YSfiff, was 
addicted to pleasure and jollity, and passionately fond of the chase ; and he 
took up his residence in the part which is known as Bulyhar. He had two 
sons : — I. Bulgbar, and 2. Barj^as, and the — probably, 

the Bashghruian or BashVi^^^ — BSshVi^s?! of 
their seed. Barf^ took up his quarters on the side of BulySiar, and the taking 
of furs is attributed to him. Bulghar is the ancestor of the Bulghar^ vul. 
Bulgarians, and therefore are not Sa^labs [Slavs]. 

Some liistorians are of opinion that the YunSnian, and Rumtiln [lonians and 
Romans], are descended from Gumarf, otherwise Ktmal or GimSl, and that 
Ya-juj and Ma-juj [Gog and Ma-gog] — ^who, probably, are the ancestors of the 
Samoydes — were likewise sons of Gumart. 

No account whatever is given of the eighth son of Yafis — Taraj, TSrakhf or 
Barakh. 

This is the genealogy of the descendants of Yafi$, son of Null, but, as such 
numbers of tribes have sprung from them as cannot be easily enumerated, and, 
as the object of the writers was merely to give an account of the Turks, they 
do not chronicle much more respecting the other sons of Yafig, but contentrate 
their attention on the movements of his eldest son, Turk. 

Yafis, son of Nub> having died at the age of 250 — some say 240 — yeafs, 
Turk was chosen head of his people ; and they styled him Yafi§ Ughlan, 
or the Younger Yafij. The vast tract of country, called Turkistan„ takes its 
name from him. He is said to have been contemporary with Gaiu-inurt, the 
first of the Maliks of 'A jam, and he was the first who was chosen Shan 
among the children of Yafis. The Jami’-i-’U^m states that he succeeded to 
the authority at a place named Sfluk — 

He had four sons : — i. Tunak or Tunag — ebjj — but, according to some, 
his name was Tiuag or TQtak ebjj 2. Jinkal — — also written Jikal or 
Jigal — — and or Chi gal — [This latter name is still known, 

and is now applied to a small tract of country], 3. Barsinjar — — and 
Barsinjur— and 4. Amlak or which may be written also 

Amlagh or TmUl^ — 

Tunag, or Tunak or Tutak or Tutag, took up his quarters on the banks of 
the river Atil, but the dwelling places of the other brothers are not mentioned. 

At this point considerable discrepancy occurs among the authors quoted, 
respecting the successor of Turk, entitled Yafis Ughlan. With a single 
exception they state that, when his end drew near, Turk made over the 
chieftain>ship to his son, whom they styled Alminjah — — Almtnjah — 

— and Alinjah — In some works — Iljah — — Injah — — and lljS 
— Turk, however, had no son so called, even by their own accounts, 
for, as regards the names of his four sons, previously given, they all agree 
except the ^ some copies of which Turk is said to have had 

five sons, of whom Alminjah — — was the eldest, but this, although 
apparently correct from what follows, is contrary to every other work I have 
named, except Abu-l.Ghazf*s. which again is different to all others. It is 
possible that Alminjah was a grandson of Turk, and son of one of the four 
named above. 

Abu-l-Ghazt. Bah^ur Shan, states, that “Turk, at his death, bequeathed 
his sovereignty to his son Tunak ” [Tutak or Tutag, previously mentioned], 
and that “Tunak left the sovereignty to Jalzah [? »^], his son.” This 
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parted from those regions, which became the seat of 

Jalzah may be meant for Alinjah or the like, but I must mention that Abu- 1 - 
GtlAzt is the most modern of all the authors I have referred to, he having only 
begun his History in 1074 H. = 1663 A.D., and that, in one place in his work, 
he states that he himself copied from other authors what is contained therein 
down to the time of his ancestor Shaibanf Kh an^ the contemporary and enemy 
of Babar. Those authors must have been some of those whose works I have 
already named; but Abu-l-Ghazt differs from them essentially, and can 
scarcely be considered 'a better authority than those who centuries previously 
compiled the history of the descendants of Yafi§ by command of Mughal 
sovereigtis, and from the best authorities. 

For the above reasons I must assume that Turk was succeeded by his 
grandson, Alminjah or Alinjah, possibly the son of Tutag or TCinag. 

-Ill, Alminjah — — or Alinjah — — having succeeded, during his 
chiefta^-ship the whole of the Turk tribes forsook the true faith [of their 
ancestor Yafig] and turned pagans. When he became stricken in years he 
resigned the chieftain-ship to his son, Dib-baVue, 

IV. Dib-bAki 3 e — — also written Dib-bad^ue — — Diba-Vi^n — 

— and Dib-ya^^un — — and Dib-bau^^ue — — the son of 

Alminjah dr Alinjah, succeeded his father, and, in his chieftain-ship, all the 
Turks took the road of error and perversity. signifies throne, grandeur, 

possession, and bdhue, great, venerable, and the like. He had four sons. 

V. Kiwak — djf^also written Kiwak — some, Kyuk, and by 
two authors Kur, or Gvir — -^jf^another son of Alminjah or Alinjah, but, 
according to some, his eldest son, succeeded to the chieftain-ship over the Turks. 
He became an idol -worshipper according to the Fanakati, who then makes a 
sudden leap to Aghuz Khan who does not belong to this dynasty at all. 
Others state however that Kiwak did not deviate from the just and virtuous 
path of his forefathers. 

VI. I now come to a period respecting which all the authors named, with a 

single exception, to be referred to presently, agree, namely, that wherein Kiwak 
was succeeded by his son, Alinjah — — Kh an, during whose chieftain-ship 
his people, filled with arrogance at their prosperity and flourishing condition, 
continued to fall deeper into darkness and perversity until they all became 
infidels. After a considerable time, two sons were born to him at one birth, 
to the eldest of whom he gave the name of Tattar — — and to the second 
the name of Mughal — J*- which is also written Mughul — — and 

M nghul — — but Alongol is wholly erroneous ; I cannot imagine how it 
ever came to be adopted. When Alinjah became old and infirm, and his two 
sons had grown up, he divided his territory between them, giving to each a 
half, and retired from the world. The two brothers appear to have ruled 
jointly, and in harmony, for some time, but, eventually, separation took place 
between them, and two septs or tribes arose, which authors call by the 
Turkish words 1 -maV — J — I-magh — — and Ul-maic — jUjjI — or 
Ui-mAgh — 

It may be well to mention another matter which occurs to me here, and, 
although it is not a necessary or very material part of the present subject, it 
can scarcely be deemed foreign to it. 

Those Tutks — Tattars, and Mughals — who occupy at present the old seats 
of the I'^jzik Qhurfs, between Hirat, Kabul, and Kandahar [“the Afghans 
of Chore ” as they were wont, until very lately, improperly to be styled, and 
who are said to have “founded the ‘pre-Mughal* Paidn dynasty of Hiii- 
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paganism, the kingdom of Hindustan, by the grace of 

dostan”], to whom Elphinstone refers in his Account of Caubul^'^ under 
the name of “Eimauks,” still style themselves ** C^a/idr [Four] I-ntdk or 
Uhmdkf after the same Turkish words as given above, they having been ori- 
ginally four tribes of those people, and the people now styled Hazarahs — ^which 
word is not a proper name but derived from hazar^ a thousand, the name 
given by the Mughal rulers to bodies of 1000 men, but these so-called hazarahs 
often contained many more, even 4 and 5000. One or more bodies of these 
troops were, with their families, stationed in those parts — once exceedingly 
flourishing and populous — after their conquest by the Mughals, subsequent to 
which period likewise the Chahar I-ma^ were settled therein. One of the 
former was the Hazarah of the Nu-yfn, Mufcah, a Karayat Mughal, who with 
his uliiSf was sent to reside on the frontiers of Kh urasan, and occupied the tracts 
extending from the limits of Balkh to Badghais of llirat. They were not the 
first, however, for, long prior to the time of the Turkish rulers of Ghaznin, we 
find Turkish tribes settling in the N. W. parts of that tract of country which is 
called Afghanistan in later times, and in the parts between Kabul and 
Peshawar, about the skirts of the Safed Koh. Elphinstone says, “Their 
features refer them at once to the Tartar stock, and a tradition declares 
them to be the offspring of the Moguls (j/V);** and, in a foot-note, he 
adds: “I find it difficult to account for the number of Toorkee words 
which are met with in the language of those tribes. IVhy^ if they be Moguls^ 
should they have spoken Toorkee ? 

** Toorkeyf I beg leave to observe, is the mode in which Dow and Briggs 
thought proper to write the word Turki — — after the absurd elegancies of 
a “ pronouncing -dictionary,'* I suppose, or the Fonetic Nuz, and they appear 
to have been under the impression that Turk and Turk! referred solely to 
the *U§manli (Ottoman) Turks and their language, and that they, accord- 
ing to their supposition, were a totally different race from the children of the 
son of Yafis, and so they invariably wrote the word, without any 'authority 
whatever — Toorkey — as if it were written in the original with ^ which it 
is not. It will also be seen that Elphinstone’s difficulty was a self-made one, 
and that the “Mogids should have spoken Toorkee^' is not to be wondered at. 
He also says [vol. ii. p. 222]: “the Mogids and Uzbeks” — for he seems to 
have been unaware that the Uzbaks are Mughals in reality— “compose what 
we call the Tartar nation ** / The fact however is precisely the contrary. 

Babar mentions these Chahar l-ma^. lie styles them respectively “ the 
Turk i-maV,’* “Hazarah Mughals,*' “ Turk-mans,’* and “Tatmanf [not 
* Tymunee *] I-mak.” I have never come into contact with them myself or I 
would have learned the correct names of their I-maks and their descent, 
but, certainly, the Nikudaris were included among them in former days 
“ Firuz-kohi *' is a mere local name, 

I now return to the account of the two I-ma^s of Tattar and Mughal, and 
commence with the eldest branch. 

The Tattar I-mak. 

The chiefs or sovereigns of the Tattar I-ma^ consist of eight persons, the 
first of whom was the eldest of the twin sons of Alinjah Khan. 

I. Tattar Kh an — j^b — son of Alinjah, ruled for a considerable time, 
and was succeeded by his son, 

I I. BOkA Khan — U y — also written, in some histories, Bul^u— — who 
was succeeded by his son, 
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Almighty God, and the favour of fortune, under the shadow 

III. Aminjah — — and, hy different authors, Alinjah — — Balinjah — 
— Malinjah — — and without points — a^' — which may be .anything ; but 

Abu-1-Gfeazi, contrary to all other writers, styles him Jalinzah [? 

He was succeeded by his son, 

IV. 1-LEY — whom some style Ansf or Insl— — and Isley — JL.d 

— and without diacritical points. Abu-l-Qiazt styles this ruler Itelah 

[? a 1«5 1]. He was succeedcnl by his son, 

V. Atsiz — — which is written in some of the works quoted Altur 

and Astir but they are evidently both intended for j^\ which is a well- 
known Turkish name. This however is a specimen of the manner in 
which careless copyists, ignorant of the subject copied, make correct iiame.s 
incorrect. Abu-l-Ghazf calls him Atasir or Atsir [? J']. He was engaged 

in wars, but against uhom is not recorded. Hostdity had probably already 
arisen betw'cen the Tattar and Mughal l-maV'^- 

VI. Ardu or Urdu also wiitten Ardah or Urdah son of Atsiz, 
succeeded to the authority, and, at his death, his son, 

VII. Baidu — •j^'* succeoded to the chieftain-ship. He was much 
superior to his prcdeccss<>rs in power and state. He marched his forces 
against the I-mak or I Vus of the Mughals^ and hence commenced that in- 
extinguishable hostility .which has ever since existed between tlie two septs. 
Abu-l- Gh azf says he died whilst war was going on against the Mughal.s. 

VIII. SuNj KitAN - — -and by some styled Sundz— — son o( 

Baldii, succeeded ; but, Ix foro I .say more concerning him, I must bring the 
Mughal T*mak doun to his liiiio. 

TiIF. MiroiIAL OR MUGHUL I-MAK. 

t • . 

This I-mak was ruled over by nine persons, and from this circumstance the 
number nine is held in great veneration by the Miighals. The first was, 

I. MuojjAL — — or Mughrd — Jj*-*-- K rr .\N, sec(^nd son of Alinjah, who 
was a chieftain of gieat dignity. It mii^t be remembered, h'nve\er, that 
nearly every one of the writcis n.iincd at the liead of this account wrote for, or 
under the reigns of, the ^^ughal so\eicigns, arid, consequently, nothing goorl 
is s.aid of the Tatlars. Mughal Khan had four sons : - i. Kaia Kh an — 

2 . A war, Awiir, or Aor Kh an~,/l 3 . Kin Khrin — and, 4 . Kur, or 
Gur IGian — ^i^also written Kur or (.lur With rcsjH*ct to the second 

and fourth sons’ names, particularly with regard to tlie second, con«ndeiablc 
difference exists in these Histories. Some call him A^ar or Asur — — jierhaps 
Azar or Azur — — is meant, others, Awaz or Awuz— — Awas or A^^lls 
— And the fourth .son is called Kuz, or Kan a/, Gfiz or Gan uz 
and Kuz or Guz — according to the vowel points, that may be used 
with the word when not marked in Ibe original. 

II. l^ARA Ku an, eldest son of Mughal Kh an, succeeded his fother, and. in 

his time, most of the descendants of Turk were idol-woishippei s, and but few 
followed the faith of their ancestors. Duiing his leign a niovcnic^iit took place 
among his people, and he made subject flic parts about Kara-Kmam, and 
the tracts lying between those two lofty mountain ranges which they call 
Ur-TaV — vjU — or Ur-Ta ^ — jU — and Kar-Tak — — and some, 
War-TaJ: — — and ^Car-Talf, or, as — o — k is interchangeable with ^ 
— gh in Turkish words, it may be more correctly written t'r-l'agh or Or- 
Tagh. and Kar-Tagh. or War-Tagb and IjCar-Tagh — in Turkt-'h, signi- 
fying a range of mountains — and therein look up his encamping 

3 K 2 
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of the guardianship of the Shamsi race, and the shade of 


grouiul — and his l 4 dk or or summer, and kisk^Idk or kis^-ldgh^ or 

winter station. These terms are still used by the Chahar-I-mfUc in Af gha nistan, 
and even the Afgh^s have, during the course of time, adopted the terms from 
them. 

Alni-b Gh azi says “ those mountain ranges are now [in his time] called Ulugh« 
Tagh — the high, great, over-topping mountains, and the ^izil-Tagh — the red 
or ruddy mountains," which are sufficiently delineated on all good maps, but 
under various diffeient names. Kara Kh an*s kisJi-ldk^ or winter quarters, was 
generally at the foot of the mountains in about Lat. 40®, Long. 94® or 95®. 
The name red— oCf^rv, constantly in the names .!^izil-ko 1 , ]^izil-Vum, 

and the like. Another wfiter describes the counti*y of the Mughal i*m^ sis 
bounded E. by Kh ff.T. W. by the I-ghur country, N. by lEfir^ir [which is 
also written, by some, ^Clrkiz, and Kirgiz, but Mirza Haidar always writes it 
](^ira-hir — — which evidently refers to the country around the ^ir^ir Nor 
of the Jesuits* map ; and the Tarikh-i-Alfi has Kh'^fir — -j^Ji Mfrza Ilaidar 
does not refer to the tribe of Karghtz, which he always writes and S. by 
'Kh arkhez Tungut — 

]^ra Kh an was a tyrannical and odious infidel, and greatly feared and 
avoided. During his sovereignty he had a son bom to him by his chief 
Kh atun. w'ho received the name of AghuZf which name refers to his refusal of 
nourishment from his motlier’s brea.’>t for three days and nights, according to 
the Mughal tradition — but 1 have not space to detail it here — because she too 
had become an infidel, the word Aghuz being said to mean the sound of milk 
taken from an ewe which ha^. iccently had young. It was usual among the 
Mughals not to name their offspring until they were a year old; but Aghuz 
turned out to be a most remaikable infant, and so he named himself, to the 
surprise of his parents, who were consulting ui>on what name to give him, 
crying out from his cratlle ; “ My name is Aghuz.** 

Aghuz Kh an grew up in the tnic faith, which his mother returned to, and his 
father, Kara Kh an, discovering this, resolved to put him to death, and to take 
advantage of such time a>. Aghuz should be fidlowing the diversion of hunting 
in order to carry it out. Aghuz was married, in succession, to three 
daughters of his three uncles, one of whom ado])ted the true faith, and she 
gave him intimation of his father’s design, and he, being in consequence joined 
by numerous partisans, kept aloof- from his father. At last, however, a con- 
flict ensued between the father and son, and Aghuz slew his parent. Abu- 1 - 
Gh azi says the father “ was killed*’ during the rout of his followers. 

HI. A'^iiuz Kjian — — also written Aghuz— — which is equally 
correct, and by the h'anakaii, UghCz-^^j' — having succeeded to the authority, 
for a space of two or three years, but, according to some of the best of the 
Histories this account is taken from, for seventy-two or seventy-three years 
[seventeen years are more probable], waged war with his paternal and ma- 
ternal uncles and other kinsmen and their dependents, and his own tribe, and, 
at length, succeeded in compelling the greater part of them to return to the true 
faith, and those who would not he treated with the utmost rigour. His 
uncles, however, with their dependents, and some of his father’s likewise, fled 
from his territory farther to the east, to the borders of Chtn, and sought pro- 
tection from the Malik of the TaUar i-maV* He aided them with his forces, 
and they marched against Aghuz J^an, but, being filled with fear and terror 
of him, they were put to the rout. Aghuz Khan pursued theuia and even 
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the protection of the I-yal-timishi dynasty, became the 


penetrated to the frontiers of Chin, and subdued part of that clime likewise. 
How this will agree with the Chinese annals remains to be seen, but, as one 
of his uncles was named Kin Khan, this may possibly account for the Kin— 
who are styled ^^Kin Tartars,” but, perhaps, more correctly, should be Kin 
Mughuls— in the farther east, who subsctpiciUly conquered Northern 
China. 

After this, such was his power, and the awe he was held in, that many ulus 
or tribes of the Tattar I’ma^, as well as that of Mughal, became subject to 
him. He ^Iso brought under his sway the city of Talash» and §airam or 
§iram to the frontiers Of Bukhara. 

lie adopted wise la'vs and regulations, and assigned names to several Turkish 
tribes [i.e. his own Mughal I-mal: and such of the Tattar I-ma^ as had 
acknowledged his sway], by which names they are known still, such as I-ghur— 
— [an offshoot of Mu^al Khan’s family] which signifies “coming to 
one’s aid” and “making a compact,” they having been the first to join him 
wlien his father resolved to take his life ; Kankult—^lL. If— which is also 
written Kanghulf — — and Kanghuli — — and K^n^ult — which 
means a wheeled-carriage or cart, which they, on a certain expedition, in- 
vented, when the booty was so immense that there was difficulty in removing 
it. They are still to be found on the banks of the Sihun and parts adjacent. 
Abu-l-Qhazi says kankul — Js.i— signifies the creaking of a wheel ; KabchaJ: — 
;which is also written Khafehal:— and Kafcllak— the 
meaning of which, it is said, is derived, from or jyi — signifying a tree 
hollow in the trunk. 

One of the conflicts in whicli Aghuz Khan was engaged was with Ayat, the 
Burak, and Aghuz was overthrown, and had to retire into a delta, but seven- 
teen years after he finally overcame him. 

There was with his forces, on that occasion, a pregnant woman— the 
Mughals and Tattars used to take their w‘ves with them in war — whose hus- 
band had been killed in that affair, and, being taken in labour, she took shelter 
within the trunk of a hollow tree which happened to be there, and gave birth 
to a son. Aghuz, hearing of it, took pity on her, as her husband had been 
slain in his defence, and adopted the boy, and gave him the name of K^bghnV 
because he was bom in a hollow tree. When he grew up, K^bchaV was sent 
into the tract of country called Tamak, to guard that frontier, and it got the 
name, in course of time, of dasht or plain of K'^bchatc. 

The next to whom he assigned a name were the Karlu^s — — also 
— K^rlugh— Karlii]^ — jJ^f— and circumstance 

which gave rise to it was this. Aghuz Khan, rctunnng fro.i: an expe- 
dition into the eastern, parts of I-ran Zamin, was passing llic borders of Qhur and 
Gharjistan on his way back to 'riiran. It was the <lcpth t)f winter, and he 
therefore commanded that his followers should not loiter on the line of march 
l)ecause of the dangerous state of the route by reason of the frost and snow. 
Some few of hia folio vcis how'ever — men of one family — did loiter, and soon 
found themseU^s unable to come up with the main body until a considerable 
time afterwards — some say Aghuz was on his ivay into I-riin Zamin, and that the 
loiterers did not rejoin him until the following spring. After ]ninishing them 
he gave them the nick-name of Karlugh, which word, in Turkish, according 
to my authorities, signifies “the father of snow,” i.e, “ pertaining to snow,” 
but here, “detained by the snow,” which name their descendants, who formed 
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focus of the people of Islam, and orbit of the possessors of 


a separate tribe of Tttrks, were ever after known by, and continue to be known 
by up to this day. There is a couplet respecting them which' is well known 

and they are continually mentioned in Oriental history, but European trans- 
latoi^ have transliterated the words and accord- 

ing to their ideas of the value of the letters of the ’Arabic alphabet, and the 
different languages in which they themselves wrote, and turned them into 
Carlouks^ Karliks^ CorlucSy Carlugues^ Carracs, Karluks^ and the like, 
whereby they are nearly unrecognizable. 

Some of these simple Turks, who appeared on the N. W. frontier of the I-yal- 
timishi kings of Dihli, subsequent to the irruption of the Mughals, , have 
been turned into Indo- Scythians ” by Major-General A. Cunningham. See 
Thomas, *‘Pathin Kings,'* p. 97. See also the theories on this name con- 
tained in the Geographical Magazine ior 187$, vol. ii. page 217, last para. 

Aghuz Kh an also named the Turk tribe of Kh alj — ^ — sometimes 
pronounced Kha laj. in poetry — from the following circumst^ce. On one 
of Aghuz’s expeditions, the particulars of which are too long for insertion here, 
some of his men fell out on the line of march, and remained behind. When 
they came up with the army again, Aghuz demanded the reason of their flis- 
obeying his strict orders against loitering. One of them replied, although they 
had been directed to take food with them sufficient for some days, that they 
had stayed behind in search of it, and that, in his own case, he had to remain 
because his wife was taken in labour, and, when the child came into the world, 
the mother, for want of nourishment, had no milk to give it. He had no food 
to offer her ; when, looking about him, he espied, near by, a fox which had 
caught a partridge. He threw a stick at the fox w^hich dropped the bird, 
which he seized, and, having roasted it, gave it to his wife to eat, and thereby 
she was able to afford nourishment to her babe. Hearing this tale, Aghuz 
gave the child — a boy— the name of Kh alj or Kh alaj. which signifies, accord- 
ing to some authors, “leave the woman behind,” but others again say it is 
a compound word derived from J». — khal, left, and — dj^ hungiy — “left 
hungry.” The posterity of this man became, in time, very numerous, and various 
branches of them went out into Mawar-un-Nahr, the Garmsir of Ghur, and 
other parts of Kh masan. and into ’Ira^ [see also note ®, page 287]. 
They furnished subsequently several independent Sultans to Lakhanawatt 
[Bengal], and other independent kingdoms of India. There are branches of 
them still to be foimd in Central Asia. Ci nolly, during his travels, had one 
of their descendants as his guide at Astarab^. 

The ’Ugmanli [vul. Ottoman] Turks trace their descent from Aghuz. 

It may not be amiss here to mention likewise the tradition respecting the origin 
of the Turk-mans, and the reason of their being so named. On the occasion 
of Aghuz Kh an*s entering Kh urasan with his tribes, some of them had children 
bom to them there, and, liking the climate “in preference to the rigorous 
winters and hardships of Turktah,” and partly through certain exigencies 
which arose — ^they were enemies of the Turks from the time Beghu, son of 
Gh uzz. was slain — they selected to remain and dwell there, near the banks 
of the Amuiah. They multiplied considerably, and by degrees, possibly by 
farther intermixture with the natives of the country, their appearance became, 
in course of time, somewhat like the Tajziks, or Saris, as they arc also slyled. 
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religion ; and, as from the extremity of the territories of 


but, as they were not Tajziks [Can the term Sari^ — jjt- — or Sarigh — 

— applied to the Tajziks by the Turks, signifying poor-spirited and the lik^, be 
the derivation of Sari 1 The Ozbaks call traders, and citizens, and people of 
the touns generally, Sarts, while others style them Bukbars], those people 
styled them Turk-manind, and Turk-man, the both terminations, mdnind and 
many signifying, like, similar, &c. In this tradition, Khw^azm or the northern 
tracts between the Sihun and the Ji^un, and not Shurasan, must be meant, 
because most authors agree that it was many centuries after the time assigned 
to Aghuz TCh an before any Turk -mans made their appearance west of the 
Jihun or Oxus, which, by two channels, then fell into the Caspian. See 
note page 374. Some traditions assert that the Turk-mans have neither 
connexion nor affinity with the Turks, and that they are altogether of a 
diffierent race, which is tolerably correct, since they are not descended from 
Turk, but his brother. 

The l^anVulf tribes dwelt in the same tracts as the Turk-mans for some time, 
in the sandy desert, but, on a great movement among the latter, and some of 
them taking up their residence in towns and villages, ihe ^an^ulfs left them, 
and pitched their tents about the Talash river, and Issigh-KoV or the Isstgh 
Lake, but the greater part of those who continued there were massacred by 
the Chingiz Kh an on account of their relationship by marriage to the 
Kh warazmt Sul|ans. 

The movement of the ^Carlughs is connected with that of the iiJiuzz already 
mentioned in note ®, page 374, which sec. 

The other tribes of the Turks, not being so much mixed up with the events of 
Western Asia and frontiers of Hind, at the period of our author’s history, need 
not be referred to here, as the details would make this account much longer 
than necessary. 

To return to Aghuz Khan. He, having returned to his original yurat^ 
“ which was Kar-Tagh and Ur-Tagh,” after his great expeditions and pro- 
posed conquests, gave a mighty feast, to which all the chiefs and principal men 
of all the tribes were summoned, and, at which, 90,000 sheep and 900 mares 
were consumed, besides other dainties, and a vast quantity of kamtZy and 
other strong drinks. He assigned and names to all the different tribes 

[under his sway], made laws and regulations, and organized armies into the 
various divisions, as subsequently continued to be observed. He occupies 
much the same position anti celebrity among the Mughal I-ma]^ as Jamshed 
among the I-ranis. According to Abu-l-Ghazf^ he was contemporary with 
Gaiu-murt and his son liughang, but, as he said the very same thing 
with respect to Tutag or Tunag, son of Tuik, we may doubt his accuracy 
upon other subjects. 

One day, Aghuz Kha iy. attended by his six sons, went out on a hunting 
excursion, when the latter found a golden bow and three golden arrows which 
they brought to their father. He gave the bow to the three eldest, and the 
arrows to the three youngest. The former divided the bow into three portions, 
for which reason they were styled Bardz-uki — — and Baj-uki- — from 
Baisdz-uk or Baj-uk, which is said to mean “broken bow,” but, more probably, 
“ sharers of the broken bow ; ” and the three youngest were styled Odz-ukt — 
and Oj-ukt — from Udz-uk or Oj uk, signifying “three arrows. 
On this account, the Bardz-uki arc greater in degree than the tJdz-uki, in the 
same manner as the bow represents sovereignty, while the airows refer to the 
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sovereign’s representatives and lieutenants. On all state Qccasions, and in 
war, the right hand, which the Turks call baranghar — — or baran^ar — 
and the succession to the sovereignty, was assigned for ever to the Badz- 
u\ci, and the left hand, or juwanghar— — or juwanjear — to the 
Udz-u^i, with tlie lieutenancy and command of the soldiery. 

After having ruled for Ii6 years, Aghuz Kh an died, leaving the sovereignty 
to his eldest son, Kun or Kun. 

The six sons of Aghuz Kh an are named : i. Ktin — Kun — ^^which 
signifies jw/i, 2. Ae or A-i — — moon^ 3. Yal-duz — — Yul-duz — — 
Yfil-duz — or I-yal-dfiz — star [See Appkndix B, pages xi and xii. 
This is a complete answer to Mr. Blochmann’s “ Contributions'^ as to “ ai 
— a moon" — instead yal — Jj — and I-yal — JiJ — being contained in the name 

of I-yal-timish — — or I-yal-timish — well as in I-bak 
— who were the eldest or Badz-uVi ; and 4. Kuk — eJjf — or Kuk — 
sJ^y, 5. Tart — — or Tagh — ^ — and Dagh — [Turks use t where ’Ajamis 
use i/f and substitute b where the latter use /] mountain ; and 6. Tingiz — 
jCli sea^ but iwobably lake, and this name is still used for the great lake 
known as the Bal Kashf or the Tingtz. 

From these six sons descended twenty-four sons, and, according to some 
historians, each had four sons, while some others say that each of the brothers 
had six sons, but this last seems an error. Abu-h Gh azi states that each of the 
six brothers had four legitimate sons, and also four natural sons, which appears 
from the very even numbers t6.be doubtful and improbable, and is totally con- 
trary to other writers, thus making them forty-eight in all ; but, farther on, he 
again contradicts his own words. 

The Akbar Namah of Abu-l-Fa?!, contrary to all others, asserts that 
Aghuz’s sons and sons’ sons are twenty-four in all, and that “the whole of 
the Turk-mans ” are descended from these patriarchs or great men. This 
statement does not give us a very favourable opinion of that writer’s knowledge 
of his^ subject, and, if all these six sons’ descendants were Turk-mans, where 
does he manage to get a Mughal pedigree for his master from ? This is what 
my Akbar Namahs have ; what other Akbar Namahs may contain I am 
unaware. 

The Fanakatt says that “Ughuz Kh an sent some of his sons and kins- 
men, with a body of forces, into the parts more to the east, how called 
Mughulistan,” which statement I shall have to refer to again farther on. 

IV. Kun — or Kun — Kh an, eldest son of Aghuz, succeeded his 
father. He ruled over an extensive territory, and acquired predominance over 
great part of Samairan, and died after a reign of eighty years, but some say 
seventy-three, and some seventy. By advice of his father’s old Waztr, IfjZabal 
Khwajah, he made such wise arrangements that each of his brothers and their 
sons had an appanage conferred upon him, and the place and rank of every 
one was $0 speciHcally assigned that each knew his proper place arid his share 
even to the portion of the sheep at meal times, and this tended to keep them 
all on a good understanding towards each other. 

Abu-l- Gha zt says he divided his territory among his brothers and “their 
twenty-four sons and natural sons.” He appeals to have forgotten 

that, by his own previous account, four legitimate sons, and as many natural 
ones, belonged to Kun Kh an iiimself. What he calls a divii>ion of dominions 
is, no doubt, what 1 have just previously mentioned. 
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V. On the death of Kun EJian, his brother, Ab or A-f I^an, succeeded, 
and, after a long reign, was succeeded by his eldest son, 

VI. Yal-duz — — YOl-duz— or I-yal-dQz During his 

rule the people of Mughalistan were flourishing and prosperous. Abu-1- 

contrary to other writers, says he was not Ae Hian’s brother of that 
name, but merely one of the same family, and says nothing of his being Ac 
Kh an*s son. 

VII. Next succeeded Mangali KJ5an— son of Yal-duz. He also 
made his people happy and prosperous, and died after a long reign. Some 
writers, however, do not even mention his name. 

VIII. Tingiz Kn AN~f4?J also written, according to the Tajzik method 
of substituting j iox g — TiNjiz— son of Mangali, succeeded on the death 
of his father. A few writers are in doubts whether he was the son of Mangali 
or not, but there can be no reasonable doubt on the subject. By some he is 
said likewise to have abandoned the just ways and customs of his ancestors^ 
but the contrary seems the fact, and that he reigned worthily for a period of 
no years over Mughalistan, and then resigned the authority into the hands of 
his son, and retired from the world. Some say his rule extended to a period 
of too years, and seme 102 . 

IX. I-YAL Kh an — J» l — but which may be^ according to the vowel points 
that may be used with it, 11 Khan^ son of Tingiz or Tinjlz, succeeded to the 
chieflain-ship of the Mughal I-maV* His reign is a most important one in the 
annals of the descendants of Turk ; and, at the period in question, Tur, son 
of Faridun, sovereign of *Ajam, ruled over [what the ’Arabs subsequently 
styled by the name of] Mawar-un-Nahr, and Turkistan, which he had, it is said, 
lately reduced, and invaded I-yal Kh an’s territory with a numerous army. 
Inveterate enmity had, long prior to this, arisen between the I-malc of Tattar 
and i-ma\i: of Mughal, as previously mentioned, and Tur succeeded in gaining 
over to his side Sunj or Sundz Kh an, the eighth chief of the Tattar dynasty, 
and his subjects, and the i-ghurs, who were descended from another son of 
Mughal Kh ^ and had formed a separate tribe at an early date, and had now 
become a great nation, likewise aided Tur. The confederates marched against 
I-yal Kh an , but the tribes of the Mughal I-ma^, being much attached to I-yal 
Kh an, fought bravely in his defence, and a great number of Tattars and 1- 
ghurs and followers of Tur were slain in the conflict which ensued, and were 
pursued for two farsakhs by the Mughals ; but victory was soon turned into 
defeat. The retreat of the confederates was a mere ruse, and, tlie Mughals 
having left their strong position and broken their array to pursue them, the 
confederates faced about — some say the confederates did not renew the attack 
until next day, when they fell upon them unawares — and entirely overthrew 
them, put the whole of them to the sword, and made a general massacre of the 
Mughal people, in such wise that, with the exception of ^Caian — — son of 
I-yal Kh an, and Naguz — son of I-yal’s maternal uncle, and their two 
wives who were sisters, and all four of whom chaneexi to be without the camp 
at the time, not a soul escaped of the whole Mughal i-mak. 

This event is said to have happened 1000 years after the time of Aghuz 
Kh an. At this rate, his five successors must have reigiiixl 2cx> years each on 
the average, and it is therefore evident that, either \\ Jiat are termed rulers are 
the names of dynasties, or that only the names of ibc mo^t celebrated of their 
chiefs or sovereigns have been handed" down to posterity, or the thousand years 
must mean from the time of Yafls, not Aghu/. 
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At this point, the Fanakatt, who gives but a vety brief notice of the Chtngu 
Khan’s ancestors, seems quite at sea. He says nothing whatever about Aghuz 
Kb^n’s five ^successors, but states that, “ after Ugbuz had conquered many coun- 
tries, and had become firmly established, he despatched someof his sons and kins-* 
men, with other jjersons, and a l>ody of forces into the east, into the parts n<nv^ 
i. e. ill his time, called MCighuIistan [only Aghuz himself was ruler of Mughal- 
istan as his forefathers Ijad been before him], and, after a ]ieriod of 4000 years, 
one among tJie Badshahs of Khitae began to make expeditions against those 
peoples, crossed the Kara Muran or Black River, made a night attack upon 
them, and massacied the whole [of the males], and carried off into captivity 
their women and children. Of that people, but two ]>crsons, named Nagilz 
and Kaian, with their families, flccl into the mountain tract which they call 
Irkanah — — in one copy, and Iiakanafi Kiln — — in another, 
entered it, and there continued to dwell for a period of 400 years, during which 
time they increased to .such degree that that tract became too confined for 
them,’* fcte. 

This statement of his is simply impossible, liccause, if it were only those 
peoples sent into the ea^l, into wliat in the writer’.s time was called ** Mughul* 
islan, ’’ by Cghuii, iindei “some of his sons ami kinsmen,” tliat were massacred, 
what l)c-canie of the ji.irent stock of the Mugljuls over whom C gliuz reigned? 
They too niu^t have also increased immensely iluiing 4000 years. How is it 
tliat he says nothing about them? lie has tunied two events into one, and 
the last part of his statement is the account of the extermination of the Mugh^tl 
I-mak related above, and the foimer refeis lo a great massacre of the Jala-ir 
tribe by the Khita-N in after ytais, as will be ]>icseiitly related. 

I'herc is little to be gathered from the ti iditionaiy history of 1-ran res|>ecting 
these events, and the little that is mentioned is contradictory of the Afiighal 
accounts. Caiclul comparison of the voluminous tiadilious of the two peoples 
might throw some light upon these occurrences, and some day 1 may attempt 
it. According t .* the I-ranT .accounts, howcvci, FanMun divided his dominions 
among his sons, and gave Turan — not all Asia < a'-t f)f the t>xiis, as modern 
writeis appear to assume — the capital of which is K.lshghar, and part of which 
tract wos aftei wards called Mawar-un-Xahi by the 'AuId^, Khur/, and Sa]c- 
lal), to Tur, and Turan is so named after him. Some of the I -rant chronicles 
relate that the Turks are of the seed of Tur, ami that Afra^iyab [who is cer- 
tainly st>kd “ the Tink ” by the 'Ajamis] was his gieat grandson, and that he 
rulcil over the countries east of the Jlhuii, from the limits of lliml to the fron- 
tier of the 'I'uik'j. 

Our aiUhfjr, Minliaj-ud-Dtn, in his account of the I-ranf or *Ajamf kings, 
also says that Afrasiyab was third in descent from Turk, ami that his father 
was Simj — ^ — whicii is much the same name as that of Siinj — — Kh an, 
the Vlllth of the 'fattar I-nia^, which may also bo written Sunj, without the 
long «. 

Jhit, as all this haj)pencd looo years — taking tlie most moderate period — 
ajter Aghfi/ Kb in, and as Faridun, father of d’ur, was contemporary, they 
say, with the [citnaich Ibrahim, who was born in his reign, Aghuz Kh an 
must, according 10 r'no'^e chi on' les, have flourished very far back indeed, and 
anterior to Nub’-' Hood. 

Abud-Ghfi/i, who-e hi-tory, as previously mentioned, Is the most modern ot 
tho-jc named at tlm beginning of this account, relates these events differently. 
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He says that I-yal or II Slian and Sundz Sh^n were cotitinnally at war with 
each other, and the former was always victorious, hut it must be remembered 
that Abu- 1 -Ghazi sprung from the Mug}ial I-m^. Sundz Khan had therefore 
to seek aid from the IQi^ of l^arVir or Kar!|^iz, who was a very jx)werful ruler, 
and he also worked so much upon other tribes, the neighbours of 1-yal Rh an, 
lliat they too combined with him. I-yal Kh any in consequence, took up a very 
advantageous position which he strengthened so much, that the confederates 
were unable to force it, but, having placed their best soldiers in ambuscade, 
]>retended flight, to draw the Mughals from their stronghold. 

'I'he rest agrees with what has been already stated, and Kar-Jcir or j^r-Jciz is 
evidently a mistake for Kh ar- khez—j ^^ — also written Khar-kher— — of 
the i-ghu**s, which is generally used in conjunction with Tiingut in the history 
qf the Ch ingiz Kh an. Abu-l- Gh azt however mentions, with regard to those 
who escaped the massacre, that they were taken captive by the Tattars, but, 
siil>.equently, escaped from the solitary guard placed over them. The Kh an of 
Kar-kir or ICar-^iz, in this account, would seem to be meant for Tur of the 
I-iani authors. 

Abu- 1 - Gh azi however constantly falls into error, for, after having given this 
account of the destruction of the Mughals by the Tatlars, he, in another place, 
makes “the tribe of Tattars ” an entirely new subject, as though another, and 
distinct tribe. See also the translation of that work : — “ History 0/ the 7 'ttrks^ 
AfogitlSj mid TaturSy" page 38, vol. i, London, MDCCX.XX. 

Mirza Muhammad Hasan Khan, otherwise Mlrza Muhammad Haidar, 
son of Muhammad Husain, Doghlati, who preceded Abu-l-Gha/tf Bahadur 
Kh an, by about a century, says, that the country and tribes of Mughalistan 
had become so utterly ruined and dispersed a hiintlred years or more before his 
time even — he wrote in 951 H. — that not a sign or trace remained of men 
capable of writing history, ami mentions this as the reason of his own inability 
to furnish better accounts of them than he has done. I mention this to show 
that Abu-l- Gh azi. altliough he did' possess eighteen books on the subject — 
including the Tarikh-i-Ghazani — written by Turks and Tajziks, prefcricd, it 
seems, rather to collect oral traditions, many centuries old, than refer to his 
written authorities. 

Abu- 1 -Fa?l, the author of the Akbar Namab, who conceals everything that 
he fancies does not tend to the glorification of his master, Akbar, smoothes 
over this total overthrow and almost extinction of the Mughal-l-mak, from 
which his master traces his descent, gives a cock and bull story to begin with, 
and says that, “after putting Tur, and Sundz Kh an, and the l-ghfirs to flight, 
they played the part of the fox upon the Mughals,” and winds up with excuses 
and apologies for the disaster, where none are required, and the unction of con- 
solation that it was “all for the best,” &c., &c. If the Mughals had been the 
triumphant party, what a flourish of trumpets we should have been treated to ! 

'I’hus it was then that the Mughal I-mak 'vvas exterminated, with the excep- 
ti<m of two males, K^^ian and Naguz, and two females, their wives, and, hence, 
all Mughals w^hatsoever are <lcsccnded from them — with the exception of those 
of the 1-mak who followed the uncles of Aghnz into the faither east, accouling 
to the traditions contained in some works — and arc not Tattars, although they 
arc, by descent, Turks. 

From what has just been stated, and wdiat has been previously mentioned. 
It will now be clearly seen why such hostility existed — and eontinucs to exist to 
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this day — between the Turks of the TattSr from that time known in 

the writings of Oriental historians under the general name of Turks as 
well as Tattars, and the descendants of the two Miighals who escaped this 
general massacre, and who were destined to become tlie progenitors of that 
sanguinary conqueror, the Chingiz Khan. This enmity, doubtless, burnt in the 
breasts of himself and his tribe, when he invaded and attacked the dominions 
ofSulfSn Muhammad, Shwarazm Shah, besides the provocation he had received 
through the treatment of his envoys and merchants, that Sultan being a 
Turk of the Tattar I-maJc, and also allied to them by marriage. 

Wc cannot fail to perceive the same enmity existing from the pages of our 
author. The great Turk Maliks of the Dibit kingdom, and the Dibit sovereigns, 
were Turks of the Tattar I-mak, and, consequently, natural foes of the 
Mughal i-mak, and our author, probably taking the cue from his patrons, 
invariably styles the latter the “infidel Mughals,” and hence too the refusal 
of Sultan, I-yal-limish, to Iiold any communication with the emissaries of 
the Mughal Kh ans, the descendants of the Chingiz Khan, and of Barkah Kh an 
in particular, although he was a Musalman like himself, and his emissaries 
likewise were of the same faith, and the Sultan’s sending them to the fortress 
of Gwaliyur ; aiifl afterwards, by command of his daughter, Sultan Ra?iyyat, 
they were confined at Kinnaiij, beyond which city they were not allowed to 
go, and there they subsequently died, as will be found farther on. Ulugh 
Khan’s own tribe — the Illjari- too had to fly before the Mughals when they 
acquired predominance over Turkistan, and the tribes of Kh afchak. and his 
little brother, afterwards the Anur-i-Hajib of Sultiin Na§ir-ud-Din, Majimud 
Shah, fell into the hands of the Mughals, and was sold by them as a slave, as 
previously related, at page 800, wliich see. 

The same natural enmity probably influenced Timur in some way, in after 
years, in his hostility towards the ’Usmanlt Sultan, Bayazid, for Timur was of 
the Mughal I-niaV» and of the royal tribe of the Mughals, whilst Bayazid was 
of the Tattar I-mak- To call a Turk, or a Tattar Turk, a Mughal was the 
greatest insult that could be offered him, or to call a Mughal a Tattar, but 
several European writers have held peculiar ideas respecting these two I-maks. 

I extract the following as a specimen, from a work entitled “ Travels in tfie 
Steppes of the Caspian Sea, the Crimea, the Caucasus^' &c., by Xavier Hom- 
malre de Hell. London, 1847- 

“ Perhaps no people has given occasion to more discussions than the Tatars 
and Mongols, nor is the problem of their origin completely solved in our day, 
notwithstanding the most learned investigations. Some admit that the Tatars 
and Mongols formed but one nation, others allege that they are tivo essentially 
different races. According to lurcsvcque, D'Herbelot, and Lesur, the Tatars 
are but Turks. Klaproth, while he asserCS that the Tatars and Mongols spring 
from the same stock, nevertheless regards the White Tatars whom Genghis 
[Chingiz ?1 Kh an conquered, as Turks.” 

The first three authors mentioned were quite correct in their statements, and 
Klaproth is both right and wrong, for his white Tatars,” like ^// <7//^ Tattars, 
are undoiibte<Uy Turks. The statement of D’Ohsson is the most astonishing, 
and totally incorrect : — “Lastly, D’Ohsson, in his remarkable histoiy of the 
Mongols, treats the Mongols and Tatars as distinct races, but does not admit 
the theory [!] of the Turkish origin.'^ 

The writer continues : — “'I'lic same uncertainty, that hangs over the Mon- 
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gol and Tatar hordes of the fourteenth century, prevails with regard to the 
people who, under the name of Tatars, now dwell in the southern part of the 
Russian empire ; and they have been consi<lered sometimes as descendants of 
the Turkish tribes that occupied those regions previously to the twelfth century, 
sometimes as remnants of the conquering Mon^i^ol Tatars.'' 

This last compound is an utterly impossihle name. There is no uncertainty, 
and no theory, whatever, in the matter, as might have been seen had thL 
Oriental writers been correctly read, and the difference between the Turks of 
the two f-nia{fs of Tattar and Mughal been properly understood. I hope 1 
have clearly demonstrated the fact now, because, according to compilers of 
Indian history, who merely draw their inspirations from Dow, Briggs, and 
some few others, the Turks with other wholly different races have formed 
their Patiian or Afghan Dynasties,” so-called— the “ Dehli Pathans,” 
“Jounpoore Pathans,” “ Ghori Pathans,” “Khilji Pathans,” “Tughluk Pa- 
thans,” &c., of the Oriental Congress of 1874 — and which fantastic names, 
I am lately informed, signify, or, are meant to signify, “ Pre-Mughal ” 
dynasties ! 

The same writer continues to show into what a state of utter confusion this 
simple genealogy has been thrown by the writers themselves “ The Chinese 
writers for the first time make mention of the Tatar people in the eighth cen- 
tury of our era, under the name of Tata, and consider them as a branch of the 
Mongols. The general and historian, Meng Koung [Klaproth : Asia Poly- 
glottal who died in 1246, and who commanded a Chinese force sent to aid the 
Mongols against the Kin, informs us in his memoirs that a part of the Tatar 
horde, formerly dispersed or subdued by the Khitans [who, in the same work, 
are said to have occupied the counti*y north of the Chinese provinces of Tschy 
Li and Ching Ching, watered by the Charamuin [Kara Muran ?], or Liao Ho 
and its confluents], quitted the In Chan mountains, where they had taken refuge, 
and joined their countrymen who dwelt north-east of the Khitans. The -white 
Tatars and the savage or black Tatars then formed the most important tribes of 
those regions.” Here undoubtedly the issuing forth of the descendants of 
]g[[aian and Naguz is referred to, which I shall presently mention. 

The author continues in the same strain, making similar blunders, while the 
truth lies under his very nose, but he fails to see it, and here is a very rich specimen : 
— The princes of this empire [Kaptshak — Khafchak ?] were Mongols or Tatars^ 
but the majority of their subjects zvere 7 ’urks" / f He also states, taking his 
information from different European writers, that Genghis Khan, though bom 
in the tribe especially designated as black Tatars, yet adopted the denomination of 
Mongols for his people," and “ that the appellation Tatar lost all sigfiification in 
Asia under the destroying power of Ghenghis (sic) Khan, and has ever since 
existed only in the European vocabulary." 

The writer of this last marvellously incorrect statement also asserts that “the 
word Tatar owes its origin only to a jeu de mots of which St. Louis was the 
author.” Perhaps St. Louis stood god-father to Tattar the son of Alanjah, and 
gave him that name. 

The assertion that the Ghingiz Kh an was “ a black Tatar,” and adopted the 
denomination of “ Mongols” or Mughals for his people is, as I have already 
shown, and shnll show still more farther on, totally ami utterly incorrect, and 
for that, as well as the other incoirect assertions contained in this book, and 
its authors authorities, respec-ting the Turks, TatUrs, and Mughal j, I challenge 
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any one to show me a sin^t: proof in any Mu^ammadan^ or in any Asiatic^ 

Tirriter 7 vhatti>er, 

I notice, and, I must say, with utter surprise, that much the same erroneous 
ideas are put forward in “An Ancient History from the Earliest Records 
to the Fall of the Western Empire, by Phtlip Smithy B.A.^ one of the principal 
contributors to the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, 
and Geography,*’ published in 1868, and which has gone through sevex^ 
editions. He says [vol. iii., page 737] J — 

“ Sober criticism has cast more than a doubt upon the romantic story, ori- 
ginated by Des Guigncs ami adorned by the pen of Gibbon, which seeks in wars 
upon the frontiers of China the remote cause of the appearance of the Huns in 
Europe in the former part of the fourth century. It is quite true that the peo- 
ple belonged to that great Turanian race, known to the Greeks as Scythians, 
and in modem times as Tatars,” &c., &c. 

No “ romantic story ” originated with Des Giiignes ; he merely related what 
he found in the history of the people he wrote about, and who, at least, may 
be allowed to have known their own history and traditions better than a Greek 
who wrote down wliat he heard from illiterate soldiers, and the often idle tales 
of traders. 

In a foot-note he says : “The extension of this from a specific to a generic 
name is due to the prominent place occu]>icd by the Tatars of Eastern Mon- 
golia in the army of Zingis (or (Jenghis) Khan : and the common corruption 
into Tartars is ascribed to a pun of St. I^ouis ... As the name of Tatar is even 
more sj^ecific than that of Mongol, it were to be wished that ethnologists would 
follow the practice of the Greeks, and use Scythians for the generic name,” 

If ethnologists were to do so, they would commit a terrible blunder. Tlie 
error of asserting that llie name of Taltar — which appears in the earliest of 
the Muhammadan writers—is modem, is not greater than the assertion that 
they owed the name “ to the prominent place they occupied in the army of Zingis 
(or Genghis) Khan.” 

“ The Tatars of Eastern Mongolia” did not occupy “ a prominent place in 
the army of Zingis (or Genghis); ” hut the Mughal i-ma(c did ; and the Tattars 
contained in it, who were comparatively few, had been compelled, by the 
Chingiz Khan, to join him. 

Again [page 738]: “The Scythians are divided into four great races. — I. The 
Mongolians are the least numerous, though many writers apply their name to 
the whole family, in consequence of the fame of Iheir chief Zingis Khan. . . 2. 
The Jun^ztsianrace , . . 3. '\\\^ Ui^rian z ace . . . 4. The Tnr A (sh race occupied. 
not only the great region of West Central Asia from the Lake Baikal to the 
Caspian, which the progress of Russia is fast depriving of the name of /nde^ 
petzdent Tariazy ; but they extended over the vast steppes of south-eastern 
Europe, round the northern sides of the Caspian, the Caucasus, and the 
Euxine. Their precise partition from the Slavonian race is a difficult pr'klrm,” 
&c, , See. 

Their “precise partition from the Slavonian race” is no “difficult problem” 
whatever. In the Scythians so-callcd, we have clearly included the whole of 
the descendants of Yafis* sons, as given in the fourth para, of this account of 
them. The localities of the Turkish races are wrongly given, and most of the tracts 
mentioned above were peopled by the descendants of other sons of ^'afis, more 
pai ticularly of Bulghar, ancestor of the Bulgarians, SaV'lab, of the Slavonians, 
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and Rus, of the Russians. It is something new to hear the name of ‘‘Mongo- 
lians,” who “are the least numerous,” applied to the whole race of Scythians. 

The writer continues in a similar strain, and we are at length told that the 
name “ Deccbalus ” is “ strange to Gothic, strange to Slavonic, tiot strange to 
Turkish history,” but the writer would have hail some little difficulty to name any 
Turkish history in which such a name occurs ; and Darius and Herodotus are 
also quoted to prove such statements as these, but which the authors who wrote 
in the country of the Turks, Tdttdrs, and Alugivils, and with many tribes of those 
people d^felling around them, would simply ridicule. 

After this long, but necessary, digression, I return to the subject of the Mitral 
i-iTiaV- 

I'lie reason why we possess much greater infoimiation respecting the Mugh^d 
i'lnak is owing to their overwhelming successes and conquests, and because 
nearly all authors who have written on the subject were subjects of the Mugiial 
riilet s, and their object was to trace their descent more particularly, but the 
main facts are not concealed — they merely gave more attention to the history of 
the Mughals. It is to be regretted however that we have no detailed accounts 
of the movements of the tribes of the Tattar I-maV and their rulers, after the 
time of Sundz Khan, the VII Ith of the Tattar dynasty herein mentioned, who, 
with the aid of his allies, nearly exterminated the whole Mughal race ; but, 
from what may be gathered from Oriental history, an<l as shown in this Transla- 
tion,* the Tattar I-mak, the offshoots of the descendants of the seven chieftains 
]^reccding Sundz Khan, also forme<l, like preceding offshoots of the descendants 
of Turk, in the course of time, great independent tribes who are correctly 
styled Tattar^, as well as those springing from Tattar Kh an and his descendants, 
the whole being undoubtedly Turks, or, in other words, all those who do not 
spring from the Mughal I-malr, and are not descended from Mughal Khan — 
Tattar’s brother — being correctly styled Tattars, and others, not springing in a 
direct line from Tattar Kh an, but from others, the offshoots of his ancestors, 
being properly called Turks. 

All these formed mighty tribes and nations, the names of some of which have 
been herein mentioned, and some fonnetl great empires, like as did the Salju^s, 
Khwarazmts. and others. The early Miisalmans made raids upon them, and 
the Kh ali falls also, from a very early period, entertained numbers of Turks and 
Tattar i-ma)c in their service, but we nn^ct' hear of Mu(^als being entertained 
by them. There is no doubt that their taking service under the Kh alifahs and 
their great vassals, many of whom were their own countrymen, considerably 
tended to the greater civilization of the Turks and Tattars, and their early 
conversion to the Miisalman faith, but, with regard to others not converted, it is 
evident that feuds arose among them and that Musalman uierchants carried on 
a laige traffic in Turkish slaves. 

The four persons, two males — Kaian, son of I-yal-Khan, and Naguz, his 
maternal uncle’s son, with their respective sisters, their wives — the Timur 
Namah says two females, sisters, who, at this juncture, they took to wife — 
having escaped the slaughter of their people, secured some of their effects, and 
as soon as night set in -they mounted horses, and made for the mountains which 
were some distance off. They also collected some of the stray cable and flocks 
which they met with in their flight, and reached the mountains — some say, the 
next morning — entered them by a narrow track, scarcely distinguishable, made 
by the wild animals haunting it, and w*hich wasr almost inaccessible, from rocks 
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serve the Nagiriah dynasty ! — I desired to record in writing 


and forests, and proceeded onwards for a long distance among its mazes until 
they reached a more open country where was plenty of pasture. At some dis- 
tance, farther off, they perceived a still higher range, the sides of which, bare 
and barren, appeared to be of flint alone, and which towered upwards like a 
vast fortress. With much difficulty they ascended it, and to their great joy 
found themselves in a delightful tract of country, well watered, with plenty of 
rich pasture, and abounding with game, and there they resolved to take up 
their dwelling. This higher range is called Irganah Ku or Kuu — orp 
— irgdnak being said to signify a valley, and or ktlti a steep ascent or 
height — the valley [or table-land ?] surrounded by hills, or valley of precipices. 
The mountains referred to are evidently those mighty ranges towards the 
sources. of the Salingah and its upper tributaries. 

In this place of residence ^aiau and Naguz flourished, and in the course of 
time their posterity multiplied, and separated into several branches under 
different names. The descendants of Kaian are styled Kaiiit — cyl** — and 
those of Naguz, Dural-gfn or Dur-la-gin — — or Duial-gfn or Dur-la-gin 
— After a considerable period, which most of the works I have quoted 
do not pretend to fix, their writers moreover stating that no chronicler is 
cognizant of it, but which the Fanakatf, who is followed by Abu-I-Gliazf, says, 
was over 400 years, the tribes of l^aiat and Dural-gin had increased to such 
degree that the country about Irganah-lJ^iin was insufficient to afford them sub- 
sistence. They therefore resolved to leave it, and seek the encamping-grounds 
which they had heard, through tradition, their ancestors had forincily po.ssessed, 
and they entered the old country of the Mughal I-mak accordingly. 

Abu- 1 -Fa?l, the author of the Akbar Namah, however, makes a very bold 
guess indeed, and has the assurance to fix the period at “about 2000 yeais.’* 
— This is almost as absurd as the Fanakati’s 4000 years previously referred to — 
He has itiixed up the account of the l-ghurs with that of Kaiat and Dural-gjni 
and hence this assumption. He also asserts that this migration took place at 
the end of the reign of Nushirwan, the Just, niler of Lran [a. n. 521 — 579I, 
and “ supposes ” that the art of writing and reading did not exist. He also 
states that, during that period of “ nearly 2000 years,” while they dwelt in 
Irganah-lJCun, twenty-five persons “reigned,” which would give over eighty 
years* reign to each ; but most of the other writers I have compiled this account 
from, with the exception of Abu-l- Gh azi. say nothing about any previou'^ 
rulers, while some others distinctly state that they obeyed no single chief, until 
the period when the chief authority over the lifferent tribes fell to I-yal-du/, 
son of Mangalf. 

At the time that the descendants of Iffaion and Naguz determined uj^on 
issuing from Irganah-^fun, the chieftainship Jiad fallen lu Yal-hOz — — or 

Yul-DUZ— or I-VAL-DUZ-^jAbl — JOian, son of MangalT Khan, [styled 
Mangali K^ wajah. by some], son of Tlmur-Tash, of the race of Kaian, 
and he was a chieftain of considerable power and dignity. In this matter all 
agree except Abu-l-Ghazi, who states that, when they issued from Irganah- 
l^un, their chief was named Bartazmah [? and gives names of seven 

other chiefs before he reaches that of Tfmur-Tagh, Mangali IGi ai), and Vul- 
duz or I-yabduz, but 'gives no account of them beyond their succeeding and 
dying. This however we cannot cie<lit, since, in the account of the CJliugiz 
Khlin, almost immediately after, he says, that, while dwelling in Irganah-]^Cun, 
the Mughals were in total ignorance of the names of the rulers, but that they 
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an account of these occurrences, from the beginning of the 

were certainly ^^aiats, and, since the books of the Miighals contain nothing 
certain on this head, he is obliged to leave a gap in this place II 

At this point the different writers I have been quoting mention the boun- 
daries and limits of the Mughal country — Mughalistan. ‘•It lies,** they say, “a 
long way east, and far from cultivated countries, and is seven or eight months’ 
journey (in extent),** some say it is a year’s journey. The Mughals lived in 
forests and wilds, their food was from the animals of the chase, and the produce 
of their flocks and herds, and their garments the skins thereof. The extreme 
eastern limit was the frontier of Khi|a, on the west it adjoined the country of 
the On the north it extended as far as tl\e country of the yirghfr — 

— [the Akbar Namah has Fargii^nah which 'is S.] which is also written 
^firghiz— — and Ifjar^iz — — and l^irl||:iz — ^ and j — being inter- 
• changeable, and Salingae — — [the country towards the River Salingah is 
evidently meant here], and south it reached to the frontiers of Tibbat. Our 
author [page 273] says the forces of the Qhingiz JSh^n had to undertake a three 
months* march through ‘'the wilderness,” or steppe, from the place where he 
a^embled his host on hearing of the massacre of his emissaries and merchants 
by the Khwarazmfs, to enable them to reach the Utrar frontier. 

The country of the I-^urs is described as containing two great ranges of 
mountains, one of which they call ]^ra-Tu, and the other, Us):un-Lu^, and 
the mountain (range?) of ^ara-]^uram lies between these two ranges. The 
residence built by Uktae ljj[^’an near it is named after this Jio/i of ^ra-]g[uram. 
To the south of these two great ranges, before named, is another which they 
style Ij^ut-Tagli. Out of one of these ranges ten rivers flow, and out of the 
other nine; and, in ancient times, the 1-gburs dwelt along the banks of these 
rivers. Those who dwelt on the ten [un\ rivers were called On-I-ghurs, and 
those who were located on the nine \tokuz\^ Tokuz-I-ghurs. There were some 
othet tribes dwelling near them, but space forbids my going into farther 
detail here. 

Mlrza Muhammad Haidar, of the Doghlatf tribe of the MugJials, pre- 
viously mentioned, a native of Farglianah, in his work, written in 951 H., 
explains the southern boundary as extending towards Tungut or Tungut, 
and the northern to l^^ra-htr, the l^pr^iz or l^irghtz ol others. He adds 
[I only give a brief abstract] that of “ these four boundaries, mentioned in the 
Jahan Kushae of the Juwainf, the country of Khitae is distinct and known, 
but, as regards the I-ghur country, nothing is known of it at present as 
to where it is, and, at this day, nothing is known of l^ra-h^r or S^ingae, 
and no places with such names are indicated. The name of Tungut often 
occurs in the history of the Mughals, and the Chi ngfz Shan, at the outset of ^is 
power, despatched an army thither, but now nothing whatever is known of it, 
nor is information to be obtained regarding these parts which are mentioned 
in books, and the same may be said of many famous cities such as Bilasa-ghuii- 
Taraz, and the like.’* 

He further states, that “ the extent of Mughiilistan, so called in his time, 
which was much contracted from what it had been [and which is styled Jatah 
in the History of Timur], was seven or eight months’ joum^ in length and 
breadth, and gives the following as its boundaries. On the N. the Kokjah 
Tingtz— jfT^C-Bom-Labas or Labs — and ^fara-Tal — — S. 
the territory of Farghanah. Kashghar. Aksu, Jalish* and 
E. it adjoins the land of the Knlimfiks [ihc Kill I-ma]c ? this is not the name 

3 L 
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irruption of that race, and domination of that nation, up to 


of the people, but merely their nickname] which is the Kiras or PSts-KoI — 
wS^ — i -mfl — — Irtish — (or Irdish — — also the name 

of a tract of country] and the Paras-Kol is its eastern limit ; and the W. 
boundary is the territory of Turkistan smd UlshVand [the Altan or Golden 
Mountains, the northern boundary of TashVand]. Tlie writer was himself 
well acquainted with its southern boundary, and, respecting the otlicr three, 
obtained his information from persons who had visited, and were acquainted 
with them, and MughQlistan consists entirely of mountains and plains [steppes]. 
What he himself saw of it, he says, he cannot find words to praise sufhcienlly, 
and that, from the accounts of others, the other parts are equally delightful, but 
the winters are cold. Mughulistan,*' he says, ^‘has several rivers, like unto 
the Jihun and Si^un in size and extent, such as the I-lah — Ai\ — I-mtl — J*#*! — 
irttsh-Juilik — — and the Narin — all of which, in respect of 
volume, are not less than the Jibun and Sibun. These waters mostly fall into 
the Kokjah-Tingiz, which is a JCol or Lake Bae-Kol [the Baikal Lake of 
our maps] between MughQlistan o’hI C^zbakistan. Its length is eight months* 
[weeks*?] journey, and it<! width, in some places, by computation, is thirty 
farsnl'hsy and, when it is frozen in the winter, the Czbaks pass over it, and 
enter MughQlistan. The Issigh-Kol is also in MughQlistan. ** 

Babar however, who preceded Mirza Muhammad Haidar, a few years, says 
that Almaligh, Almatu, and Utrar, lay north of Fargh^ah, but thdt they had 
been laid waste by the Uzbaks. 

Abu-l-GhazI says the true Mughal country contains two ranges of very lotty 
mountains [which are plainly shown on the best maps of Central Asia] extend- 
ing from east to west, and between these two ranges, nearest to the west, is 
the tnie country of the Mughals, Still more west lay the country of the 
1 -ghQrs. This description agrees with that given by other authors in the 
account of Kara Khan [page 875], and those two great ranges mountains 
have been already name<l. 

To return to the descendants of l^piian and Naguz. They, having deter- 
mined to issue from Irganah-^^un, thought of doing so by the same route or 
dehle by which their ancestors had entered it, but they found it impossible. The 
pass had been destroyed by, an earthquake, and no trace of it remained. They 
searched about in all directions, and at last they found one spot which seemed 
easier than any other, but it was impieded by a hill in which was a mine of 
iron [iron-stone rock possibly], and to enable them to get out they split the 
rocks by means of fire [Hannibal used vinegar in the Alps], and succeeded in 
making a practicable route. The tribe of Kung^urat or l^unghurat, as it is 
also written^ led the way out, and were in such haste to do so that they are said, 
^n the tradition, to have burnt their feet. The Majami*-ul-K 2 liyiir distinctly 
states that this event look place some time aftet the 200th year of the Hijrah. 

This is improved upon by Petis de la Croix, in his “ Life of Gengh zcan the 
Great,** page 6, who says that the Cayat [i^aiat?] derived their name “from a 
certain people who lived in the remotest Northern Parts of Mogolistan which 
were called CaycUy because their Chief had heretofore erected a Foundry for 
Iron- work in a mountain called Arkerukom^ whicn gained them a great Repu- 
tation, and made this Branch of the Moguls highly esteemed, by the great 
advantage all the Mc^ls Country received from this Invention ; they tliere- 
fore called these people the Arkmckom’SmithsJ*^ This is history with a 
vengesCnce ! 
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the year 658 H., when this work was brought to a conclusion, 


Their fonner canntry had been in the meantime occupied by tribes of the 
l^ttilr I-mS||[9 and other Turks, and the Mu^jials fought with them, drove 
them out The former, consequently, had to seek other tracts. Some went 
away to the eastward, while others went west, and south, and north ; and, 
about this period, we find a great movement among the Saljuks and the 
Qhuzs in a south-westerly direction. Those tribes of the Mugbal I-m&]^ 
which left SlUui’s country, as previously related, and had gone towards 

the borders dt Chin and sought the protection of the Tattars, now returned, 
and rejoined the tribes of ^iSit and Durid-gf n, while some other small tribes, 
but of which I-m^ is not mentioned, which submitted to Yal-duz or I-yal- 
duz were permitted to dwell in his newly acquired territory. 

According to the Fanakatt the name Mu^ul or Mughul is the appellative or 
generic name applied to those who came out of Irganah-lJPun, and to the 
others of that 1-roak who rejoined and continued to dwell with them, and that 
name commenced to be used respecting them /rom this period^ but they had 
been known, centuries before^ as Turks of the Mughul I-ma]^ by his own account 

Some writers who approach this subject from the ** Mongol point of view, 
and who, unable to read the originals for themselves, imagine that eveiy 
author who wrote in the Persian language must necessarily be a Persian, and, 
consequently, cannot know anything of Mughal or Mughul history, because 
such a word as ** Mongol ” is not to be found in their works, hug themselves 
with the idea that the History written by the ** great Raschid ” may contain 
something in support of their crude ideas. For the information of such I here 
append the headings of the first four Sections of Rafth^d-ud-Din’s History of 
the Mughuls, as he styles them, and which was compiled from the Altan 
Daftar, or Golden Record, and other authorities: — 

** First Section , — History of the tribes of Aghuz,who was the great grandson 
of Alminjab son of Turk, son of Y$fiff, son of Nub, tbe Prophet, and 

of the tribes descended from his uncles, with an account of their gene^ogy and 
ramifications. 

Second Section. — A<K:ount of the Turk tribes whom they designate by the 
name of Mug^iuls, but every one of which, in ancient times, bore distinct and 
particular surnames, and have had Sar-wars and Amirs over them. 

Third Section . — Account of the Turk tribes, every one of which have had 
Badsh^ and Chiefs, but who bore no relationship to the tribes mentioned in 
the preceding Sections. [This is a paradox, even from his own words, because, 
being Turks, they naturally bore relationship to the Turks as descendants from 
a common ancestor.] 

Fourth Section . — Account of the tribes of Turks, whose surname from time 
immemorjal was Mu|^ul ; and this Section is in two parts, i. Account of 
the Dural-gtn Mu^uls. 2. Account of the Nairun Mughuls. [The author 
cannot be right, for has not Mr, H. H. Howorth, in the Geographical Maga- 
zine for November, 1876, declared that Mongols are not Turks ? This maybe 
correct with r^ard to Mongols,’* but scarcely so with respect to Rash^d-ud- 
Dfn’s Mugfaals.]” 

The next Section treats of the ancestors of the Chingiz Shan, 

Every year, when the anniversary of that day comes round on which the ](![^t 
and Dural-gfn came out of IrgjMiah-lg^un,' the Mughials keep it as a great festi- 
val, and on the night thereof the Mugbal sovereigns have the impliements of the 
blacksmith brought in, place a piece of iron in the fire, and heat it, and, 
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and in older that tiiat which I in3rself witnessed, and what 


when hot, beat it on an anvil with a hammer, in commemoration of opening 
the way out, and this custom, imperfectly understood by Ibn BatQjtah, and 
others, led them probably to make the absurd statement that the Chingiz Shant 
or Tamur-cU, ** was in his outset a blacksmith in the country of Ehita ” I 

Other authors say that all who can trace their descent to ^ian or NagUz— 
Ijpiiats and Dural-^ns — are considered true Mu gha ls. 

On the death of Yal-duz or I-yal-duz his son succeeded to his authority. 

JC-iNAH — — and, by some few writers, Chubtnah — — and Khu-fnah 
— — and even but these two last forms are erroneous without doubt, 
particularly the last, succeeded his father, Yal-duz or I-yal-duz, in the 
chieftain-ship, but the TUrtkh-i-Jahan-gtr does not account him as a ruler, 
and makes Ju-fnah’s daughter next in succession to Yal-duz or I-yal-duz. 
The 'nirtkh-i-Ghazaht, which Abu-l-Gh^rt also quotes, differs considerably 
from other writers. It states that Yal-duz or I-yal-duz had two sons named 
Bakjadt or Bagjadt — — and Bilkadae or Bilgadae — — [according 
to Raah^d-ud-Din, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarfkh, Nush-Tigtn-i-Ghaijahy the 
founder of the Ehwarazmt empire, claimed descent from Aghuz through this 
very Bilkadae or Bilgadae. See note * to page 231, para. 4], but these names 
are somewhat doubtfully written and may not be quite correct. According to 
the same authority, both died before him, and he gave to the son of one of 
them, named Do-yiin or Dot-un Byan— or Do-yiin Bayan — 
which is also written Dubun— Diyun- -oy*- — in other ways, the 
daughter of the other son, who was named Alan-B^uwa, a damsel of great 
beauty and talent, in marriage. Abu-l- Gh azf however differs from the pre- 
ceding this much that he says the husband of Alan-Kuwa, who was Yal-duz*s 
grandson, did not succeed to the sovereignty because he had not attained the 
age of thirty, and died soon after his father, leaving two sons — named as 
above — by Alan-B^uwa ; and that she acted as regent only, while dthers say 
that her husband was chief over some few u/us^ and that the Turks generally 
were under various independent chiefs. 

The Tarikh'i'Jahan-gir however says that Alan -](Cuwa was given in marriage 
by her father, Ju-inah, to her uncle's son, as stated by the others, and that, 
by him, she had two sons named Bilkadi dr Bilgadi and Bakjadi or Bagjadt, 
and after his death she assumed the sovereignty and occupied herself in the 
nunure of her two sons. At this time she dwelt near the upper sources of the 
Kalur-An river^ 

Alan-B:uwa — y J)l \ — which is also written Alan-IJ^O— — and 
Alan-^JZuwAn — on the death of her father, her husband being dead, 

was entrusted with the direction of affairs until such time as her eldest son 
sjiould become of age to succeed ; but, in the meantime, although she refused 
to marry again, whilst lying asleep upon her couch, on a certain ocassion, a mys- 
terious light entered through the hole in the top of the felt tent and enveloped 
her, and the light passed through her mouth, penetrated her, and she con- 
ceived. This mysterious light came more than once, such was her story ; and, 
as matters could no longer be concealed, it was made known unto her tribe, 
who reviled her, and refused to believe her story. Some writers state that 
she asked some of the chief persons of her tribe to keep watch, and satisfy 
themselves of the truth of what she had stated, and that some did so, and 
found her story correct, and the tribe were satisfied. 

This is n6t much like the ** story of the incarnation of the Buddha Sakya- 
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1 became cognizant of from the accounts of trustworthy 


muni” as a recent writer asserts, considering that the husband of his mother 
[who had never consummated her marriage with her husband] was» according 
to Chinese belief, ruler of Kashmir, and that his birth took place 4222 years 
before the Christian era, while the Hindus, on the other hand, give a different 
account of his birth. 

This story of Alan-^uwa is related somewhat differently by nearly every 
author, including Abu-l-Gh^I|but I have no space for the various versions here. 
Abu-l-Fa^l, however, for the glorification of his master, according to his usual 
unctuous system of flattery, compares this circumstance to the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mother of our Blessed Saviour ! 

In due time, Alan-]g[uwa gave birth to three sons at one time, with one of 
whom, the youngest, a new dynasty, and a new era commences, and therefore 
it will be well to conclude this one here. 

The Bu-zanjar or B 0-2 anjar Dynasty. 

I. BO-zanjar. Alan-^uw^ the widow, having given birth to three sons at 
once, fathered on the mysterious light, according to the fabulous tale just 
narrated, the youngest of the brothers, according to some writers, and the 
eldest of the three, according to others, who was named BC-zanjar—^,n^j> 
— which some write Abu-zanjar — j^j j|l — and Bu-^anjar — y which is 
said to signify Badsh^h-i'Mu’a^sam — Great Sovereign— and who is the 
ninth ancestor of the Chingiz Kh^n, and fourteenth of Amir Timur, in due time 
succeeded to the chieftain-ship over the Mughals ; and, as I wish to compi'ess 
as much as possible, I will only mention that the other two sons of Alan- 
JKuwa — the eldest and second sons — became the progenitors of the ^at-ghan 
— — and Saljiut — — tribes, and whose descendants, together with 
those of Bu-zanjar himself, are designated Nurun — — from nur — jy — light, 
which some authors write, Nairun — The whole of the Mughal Khans 
[one copy of the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir adds — ** and aU tkt Sultans of Turkistan ”] 
trace their descent from Bu-zanjar, but, really, the whole of his descendants are 
Mughals only 09t the viother^s side^ unless the fhther, of which there can be no 
doubt, was a Mughal also. 

The descendants of Alan-^uwa’s legitimate sons, by her husband, are styled 
by the general name of Dural -gin — previously written Dural-gin — 
Dural -gin — and applied to the descendants of Naguz, whilst, 
by the different writers’ own accounts, without exception, they, as well as their 
father and mother, belonged to the sept. They are considered lower in 

rank than the Nurun or Nairun. 

The majority of writers state that the birth of these sons of light took place 
in the time of Abu-Muslim, the Marwazi, the proclaimer of the righis of the 
’Abbasis to the Khilafat. He was born in 99 H. [a.d. 717 — 718] — some say 
in the following year — and he began to advocate the claims of that house in 
128 H. [a.d. 745 — 746]. Abu-1-Ghazi slates that 450 years elapsed between 
the flight of K^ian and his cousin Naguz and the reign of Bu-zanjar, and, 
calculating from •these dates, their flight would have taken place about 
322 years before the first year of the Muhammadan era, that is, about the 
middle of a.d. 300, but other historians, as 1 have stated before, mention that 
the JfMat and Naguz continued to dwell in Irganah-Kun 400 years, and they 
say that Bu-zanjar succeeded to the chieftain-ship, when in his fifteenth year, in 
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informants, the events of the Muhammadan territoty, and 


Rabt**ul-Awwa], but no year is given. One work» however, the ** 81 V 0 <urah- 
ul'Atrmk,” states that it was on the 1st of that month in the year 130 H. 

Abu-l'Fafl, in the Akbar Namah, as before mentioned, says the Mu^ials 
came out of Irg^Uiah-l^un at the end of the reign of NQfihtrw&n, but he died 
in A.D. 579, about forty-three years previous to- the year of the Flight or 
Hijrah^ but AbQ-l-Ghazt gives neither month nor year. Fa^ih^ty on the con- 
trary, states, that AUin-^uwil gave birth to Bu-zanjar and his brothers in the 
year 376 H. [middle of a.d. 986], and this, coupled with the statement in the 
Majami’-ul-SJliy&r, that the l^aiilt and Nag^ issued from Iiginah-lgl^ some 
time after H. 200 [a.d. 815 — 816], doubtless, is the correct date. Now, if we 
add 400 to 579— the date of Nush^rwSn’s death, and suppose that the date of 
yaian and Naguz entering Irganah-l^Zun, instead of the date of leaving it, we 
shall have 979 years, and, if we take 400 years from A. D. 986— the year men- 
tioned by Fa^ib-ly namely 376 H., we shall have 407 years remaining, and 
this seems, to me, to show that the flight of the two fugitives and their wives 
took place about the middle of Nufih^TwIn’s reign, and not their issuing from 
Irganah-]g[un, which* took place some time after H. 200 [A.D. 815 — 816], 
and, if we allow the average of thirty years for each generation, and consider 
that Bd-zanjar was the great grandson of Yal-duz or I-yal-duz, we shall not be 
far from the year 376 H. [a.d. 986]. 

More events are assigned to the period of Abu-Muslim than can be credited, 
and this is the period our author assigns to the rise of the ShansabSnts of 
Qhpf* The date given by Fa^ih-t* for the birth of Bu-zanjar, is 186 years 
previous to the death of the Chingiz Shan’s father, the eighth in descent from 
Bu-zanjar, an average of little more than twenty years to eaxdi, but 130 H. for 
the accession of Bu-zanjar gives an average, to the death of the Chingiz Sh^*s 
father, of exactly fifty-four years to each reign. On the other hand Bu-zanjar 
was third in descent from Yal-duz or I-yal-duz. 

Bu-zanjar, who is styled S^’an, framed laws and regulations, and divided 
the Mughals into tribes as they still existed at the period when the different 
authors I have named, with the exception of Abu-l-Ch^^ and Abu- 1 -Fafl, 
wrote their accounts. The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gtr and a few other histories like- 
wise state, that some of the Tattar chiefs and Amf rs of other tribes which, for a 
long period of time, had been ruled by their own chiefs, now submitted to Bu- 
zanjar ^la’an’s authority, and acknowledged his suzerainty, but this, it must 
be remembered, is a Mug}ial account. Bu-zanjar at his death, of which no 
date is given, left two sons, Bu^a~\fjf~also written BOV^ — And 
BuV^ — — And TuVa — — also written — And Tu^m — 

The latter had a son named Ma-Chtn. 

II, BOka or BOkae I^An succeeded his father in the chieftain-ship, and, 
dying, was succeeded by his son, 

III. ZOtOmin — Zutumfn — ^r*y5*^2utu-mantn — 

Zutum Manfn — — as it is variously written, who was the father of nine 
sons, one of whom, l^ldu, succeeded to the chieftain-ship. During the time 
of Zutumin’s chieftain-ship hostilities broke out between the JalA-tr tribe, of the 
Dfiral-gtn branch of the Mughals, and the ShitA-ts. The Jala-frshad become 
a very numerous tribe at this period, and amounted to about 70,000 families, 
and had pitched their tents on the banks of the river Kalur-An — The 
Mugfaals and Ehita-fs were always at enmity, and hostilities continued per- 
petually to go on between thenx. At the period in question, the latter suddenly 
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the transmission of the Muj'hal sovereignty from one to 

resolved to malce a raid npon the Jala-trs, but on readiing the river found it 
too deep to ford. They constructed a temporary bridge, crossed over in the 
night, fell suddenly upon the Jall-frs, and almost annihilated them. Those 
that escaped, and other portions of the tribe not then present, fled for shelter 
into the parts where the other Mughal tri^ dwelt 

Thi^ is the affair about which the Fanakati makes such a great blunder pre« 
viously noticed in the account of A^uz He there stated, that, ** w^en 

Oghus became firmly established in his. sovereignty, and had secured his con- 
quests, he sent a party from among his sons and kinsmen, and a considerable 
army, into the eas4 into the land called, in the writer's time, Mughulist^. 
Four thousand years after, one among the Badsh^hs of the Ehita-is moved 
against them, crossed the river ^ara-Muran in the night, fell up>on them, 
and slew the whole of them [the males] and made their wives and children 
captives, and only two persons escaped — l^aian and Naguz— with their wives, 
who fled to Iraganah-^fun, where they and their posterity dwelt 400 years.” 
It will easily be perceived what a muddle we have here : he has confounded 
the two events, and makes a sudden leap from Agbu^ Klian to the period of 
the massacre of the Jala-irs. 

After the death of 2 utumin, his Kh atun. Matulun— or, as some 
write it, Manulun — — an error probably of n for t — who was a talented 
woman, with eight of her sons, and her numerous herds and flocks, took up 
her residence in the retired tract of country — some say hill tract — named, but 
somewhat doubtfully, Alush or Ulusb Arkt pr Argt — — but the first 
name is also written Alus or Ulus— — and Kolush— u^yy^[Ulus-i-Aur- 
gah or Orgah — the Ourga or Kuren of modem maps? in about Lon. 108® 
Lat. 48®] whilst her ninth son, Ipltdu, was absent. He had gone to 
his uncle, Ma- Cht n — some say, to his uncle's son — to demand in marriage a 
daughter of a kinsman of the sept of Dural-gin, who had become exceedingly 
numerous, and who were also kinsmen of Ma-Chin. During ^pEiIdu’s absence 
some of the Jala-trs, overcome by the Khita-fs, came and took up their 
quarters among the i/ or tribe of Matulun and her sons, and, in a 
dispute arising between them, the Jala-trs slew her and her eight sons, 
^idu sought his uncle’s assistance to avenge them, and a message was sent to 
the heads of the Jala-trs demanding satisfaction for this outrage. This had 
such an effect upon the chief men of the tribe, who were absent with their 
people fighting against the Khi|2-ts, that they slew seventy Jala-trs concerned 
in the slaughter -of Matulun and her sons, and sent their wives and 
families, with many apolc^es, to lg[atdu to do with them as he might think 
fit. Ipltdu kep\ them as slaves ; and, from one generation to another, for a 
long period, they continued the slaves of his family. 

IV. ^aidC — — Khan— the sixth ancestor of the Chingiz Eh^n, through 
the endeavoure of Ma-Chin succeeded to the chieftain -ship. He had three 
sons, I. Bae-SunVar— or Bae-Sunghar— — who was the 
eldest, and successor of Jir^ah-Langum — — also written 

JirVah-Lfkum— *1^ — and even EharVah-Langum— but this 
last is probably a mistake of ^ for , and 3, Jar-chm — which 
some write Jar-jtn — and k^ar-cfiin — — called Jaofihfn 

by Abu-l-jfhazt. These two last brothers were the progenitors of 

other tribes. Some few authors relate that the son of ^fdu's second 
son, named HamanVa or Hamangha— or was carried off by the 
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another, might become known, and also that [such account] 


TSttirs, and given up to the Allan Shan, who put him to death, but this 
appears to be incorrect, and to be the same circumstance which happened 
to Cabal’s son, mentioned farther on, as it is unlikely J^bal himself would 
have ventured to the Altan Shan’s court after one of his race had been thus 
put to death. 

S^idu cut a canal, in his territory, from a river, and named it Jara-lum — 
— [D’Ohsson’s Karokol?] and thereby rendered that part exceedingly 
prosperous and flourishing. He also went to war with the Jala-trs and over* 
came them. At his death he was succeeded by his son, 

V. Bae-Sunkar— or Bae-Sunghar— — which the Fanakatt 
writes Bae-SunVur— ^lf«-*who made some conquests, and, dying, was 
succeeded by his son, 

VI. TOminA-i — Jb-y — also written TOmnah or Tuminah — Ai-y — 
TOminAe — — and TuMiNAH — He was a powerful chieftain, 
and added other territories of Turkistan to his own, brought the whole 
of the Nurun or Nairun tribes under his authority [this seems to indicate that 
part of them had been independent some time previously], and in all Turk- 
istan [sic in MSS.f but probably Mughalistan] there was no sovereign equal 
in power to him. He had two Khatuns, by one of whom he had seven, and, 
by the other, two sons, who were twins. These twins were named ^^-jult — 

— also written ?S-chuli— ¥abal — JJ — also called l^balt 

In consequence of a strange dream which Tumina-t had, when its interpre- 
tation was to[d him, he made these two sons enter into a solemn compact, 
whereby it was agreed between them, in their father’s presence, that the sove- 
reignty should pertain to ^pibal and his descendants, and the Deputyship or 
Lieutenancy, and leadership of the troops to IFCa-jiili and his progeny. A 
compact to this effect was drawn up in the I-ghurt language — which is said to 
be the same as was in use in Tibbat, and written in what are called Tungut 
cliaracters, signed by them both, and deposited in the treasury. Abu-1- 
Ghazi does not mention this circumstance at all. Agh uz Kh an is said to 
have made a similar arrangement with respect to his six sons — styled the 
Bardz-uki and Udz-ul[i, but, when all perished but two persons, the compact 
terminated. 

Tf I mistake not, we shall find that the people named Budziak, who dwell 
on the banks of the Borysthenes, W of the Black Sea, are offshoots of the 
Bardz-uf^t division. 

VTI. In accordance with the above compact, on the death of his father, 
IKaral — J- i— or ](fABALi — JiJ — I^^An succeeded to the chieftain-ship, andhi&' 
brother ]g[a-juli, to the leadership of the troops. The Mughals style IgTabal 
Alan-jik — Or Alan-jik — — which signifies “the cherisher of his 
people. He is the great grandfather of the CShingiz Shan, and of Sa-juli, who 
is the eighth ancestor of Amir Timur. All the tribes of the Mughals were in 
unanimity and accord with him, and stoo<l in awe of his power and ascendancy, 
and the Altan Khan of Shita sent an emissary to him and summoned him to 
his Court. Those, however, who desire to glorify the Mughals, say, he “in- 
vited him to his Court, in a friendly manner,” but there is Irttle doubt, even by 
their own accounts, that the Mughals were dependent upon, and paid tribute to 
the Altun or Allan Khans, as our author, Minhaj-ud-Din, likewise asserts. 

j^abal, leaving his brot'hcr ]{jla*jidf as his Deputy or Lieutenant, set out for 
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might remain a memorial of the writer of this X^BAKAt — 

and, having arrived there, was treated with honour and consideration ; 
but, while in a state of intoxication, at an entertainment, Ifpibal committed an 
offence which greatly displeased the Allan Shan, so he presented him with a 
head-dress and belt, and sent him away. The glorihers of the Murals say 
“a crown,” but crowns are not generally presented at such times; a^d 
Abu-1-Fafl, not to offend his master’s vanity, and Abu-l-Ghazt. who was 
himself a Mughal, and descended from l^pibal, leave out this little incident 
altogether. 

After ]ljj[abal had departed, the Alt§n Slh^ was blamed for letting him go 
so easily, and messengers were sent to recall him. He refused to return, upon 
which the Allan Shan sent a party after him to compel him to do so. They 
came up with him whilst he was stopping in the camp of a friend named Sim- 
juti. was for going back with them, but his friend lent him a very swift 

horse he possessed, and advised him to fly. This certainly does not b^peak 
the powerful sovereign. He at once mounted and made off for his own yurai 
or camp. The party still pursued, but only found him after he had reached 
his home and people. He then, with the assistance of ]g[a-juli and the tribe, 
put the whole of the AltiUi Eh^’s men to death. At this period also, the 
eldest son of E^bal, whose name was Oktn or Gkain-BarVM^ — also 

written Oktn-BarVa — — ^while out on an excursion, was fallen in with, 
suddenly, by a tribe of the Tattar i-ma|c, their mortal enemies — some say Cktn« 
BarVs4^ was following the tracks of the jjr^uzz Turk-mans at the time — who 
carried him off to the Allan Sl&an, who put him to death. Here was a fresh 
cause bf feud between the already inveterate foes, the Mughal and Tattar 
Turks. 

Some few writers, as 1 have just noticed above, say he was called Hamanghi 
or Haman^, thus showing that it was merely one person who was thus put to 
death, and that those writers divided one event into two.. 

Besides Okin-Bar]^, E^bal had five other sons, two of whom wereEubilah 
Kh an and Bartan Bahadur, but the others are not named, and the eldest 
of them, Eubilah, succeeded on the death of his father. 

VIII. — also written IjjCuBiLAH — was a man of pro- 

digious strength, immense stature, and great valour. ** His voice would pierce 
the seventh heaven, and his grip was like that of a bear. He could take a 
strong man, and with both hands bend him like a twig until his back broke ; 
and one author states that he delighted in amusing himself in this pleasant way ! 
During the cold nights of winter he was wont to go to sleep naked before a 
great fire made of the trunks of trees. He used not to care for the sparks of 
fire which used to fly out and touch him, for, if he chanced to awake, he 
would fancy the fleas had disturbed him, and he would scratch himself and go 
off to sleep again ! ” 

In order to avenge the death of his brother, Oktn Bar^aV, whom the TSttfUrs 
had carried off, and delivered over to the AJtan Ellin, who put him to death 
by having him mounted upon a wooden ass and nailed to it with iron spikes^ 
and kept there until he expired, J^j^ubilah led his forces against the Altan Ehan, 
and the Tit tars, overthrew them [!], and carried off immense booty. 

Eubilah Kban is not even named by Abu-l-fih^t, whose work is much con- 
fus^ here ; and, in several places, he relates events twice and even three times 
over, and differently each time. 

This is the Katula of Bercsine and Kutlah of Eidniann, derived from this 
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MinhSj-i-Sar5j. He confidently hopes that, during his life- 


word incorrectly written with two dots over the third consonant instead of one 
under. 

IX. On the death of ^Qbilah Shan, his brother, BartAn — ,^lJy — succeeded 

to the authority. The title of was dropped with respect to him, and the 

new one of Bahadur was introduced. It is said that there was no one among 
their rulers who was endowed with greater valour and wisdom, and hence that 
title was assigned him. During his reign Sa-jult died, and his son, Iradam- 
chf^ succeeded his father in his hereditary offices. “ In the Turkish language, 
Iradam or Iridam — — they call a Mtrza — a secretary or writer — to which 
ch t — [the shortened form of ^ affixed, indicating the actor or 

instrument, when applied to Turkish words.” From this explanation, how- 
ever, iridam may mean writings not a writer. He used to be styled Barlas, 
by Bartan, because he had no equal in valour, and hence he is known as 
Iridam-chi, Barlas, but some say BarlAs signifies a leader of troops. He had 
twenty-nine sons, and the tribe of that name are so called after Iridam-cht. 
The Bahidur, Bartan, had four sons, some say, several, one of whom suc- 
ceeded him. Baghatur^^^ I beg to remark, is an utterly impossible title, 
and shows how those, who cannot ‘Mig out the gold,” are apt to vitiate the 
metal — the pronunciation of names. 

X. YassOka — — the Bahidur, whose name is alsp written YassOki — 
— and YassOkAe — — and, erroneously, Tasuka — — the most 

competent and- sagacious of Bartan’s sons, succeeded to the chieftain -ship of 
the Mughal tribes, and ruled over 40^000 families. This last statement shows 
plainly, however, that these persons, whom chroniclers make out to be such 
mighty sovereigns, could only have ruled over a few tribes, or their power 
must have dwindled considerably. The rulership over 40,000 families was 
not considerable, since the Jala-irs alone were previously computed at 70,000. 
Yassuka is the father of the Chingiz Shan, and, during his chieftain-ship, 
tridam-chi, the Barlas, died, and his eldest son, Sughui'Cht — — whose 
name is also written Sughu-jijan — — signifying wise, succeeded to his 
late father's offices. He is the fifth ancestor of Amtr Timur, the statement of 
Mr. H. H. Howorth, in his Mongols Proper,^' notwithstanding. 

On account of the ancient enmity which had come down from one generation 
to another, and still more recent caus^ of hostility between the l-malj^s of the 
Tattar and Mughal Turks, the Bahadur, Yassuka, in concert with Sughu-jijan 
led an army against them, overthrew them, and made captWe Tamu-chf, but 
more correctly, Tamur-cht, which is also written Tamur-chin — the meaning 
of which will be explained farther on in the account of the Chingiz Kha n — and 
]f|[arbuVa or Iglarbugha, who were their rulers and chiefs, and plundered their 
property and effects. After this the Bahadur, Yassuka, set out in great pomp, 
for Dilun-YulduV — — which is also written Dllun-YulduV— 
reaching that place [which Petis de la Croix, in his 
innocency, says — Life of ** Cenghizcan the Great,** page 13 — was “ his Country • 
House, where he commonly resided ” !], Yassuka’s Khatun. who was named 
Olun-Ankah or Angah — — but whom the Fanakatt and Fa^ib-t call 
Ulun-]g[ujin — c^y tribe of Cl||:unut, who was pregnant, gave birth 

to a son, on the 20th of 2 t-]E^'dah, 549 H. [25th January, 1167 a.d.], and to 
commemorate his victory over the Tattars, by Sughu-jijan*s advice, he named 
that son Tamur-chi^ afterwards the Chingiz Khan. Yassuka, the Bahadur, 
besides this son, had, by the same Khatun, three other sons — Jujl Ij^asar — 
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time, he will be [Considered worthy to be] remembered 
with pious benediction, and, after his death, with invocation 

— 5ajbun — or Kajfun — Onjt — or Cndil — 
— also written Ctichl^ln — — said to mean the youngest son, and also 
called 0 -tigtn or Aw-Ti^n-— ui^jt and, by a second Shatun, a fifth son, who 
was named Bilkutt — — ^likewise written Btlkutt — — by others, 
who constantly attended Tamur-fihl- 

When Yassuka died in 562 H., his son Tamur-^t was in his thirteenth year. 
About the same time Sughu*jijAo Also died, and the Nu-ySn, jg^ar^char, his son, 
was also young in years, and the Nurun or Nairun tribe — their own — ^forsook 
them and went over to the Tafjiut, and other tribes. 

At this period the tribes of the Mu^bials, Tattars, and Turks, were ruled by 
seventy-one chiefs or hakims, each of whom ruled over one or two tribes ; and 
this shows very clearly what I have before stated, that the chiefs I have been 
here giving an account of were not supreme rulers over the whole of the Mughal 
tribes even, but only over a certain portion of them, and that only a portion 
of the Nurun or Nairun division of them were under the sway of the Bah^ur, 
YassukL 

I have now brought down, in an abstract form, an account of the Turks, 
and the Tattar and Mughal LmaVs, according to the accounts compiled by 
command of the Mughal sovereigns, and contained in the Histories I have 
named at page 869, to the point where our author begins his account of 
Tamur-chif afterwards the Chingiz Shan. 1 have done it chiefly because 
he has confused events, and with respect to their earliest history he is in 
some error, and states contrary to all other authors who have written on the 
Mulihals ; but I also do so because European writers go on floundering and 
blundering with respect to these people, the descendants of Yafi§, while, at the 
same time, the matter lies in a nutshelL One of the latest specimens of this 
kind is contained in the Times,” whose special correspondent, vrriting from 
" Therapia,” Nov. 7th, 1876, says: “The conglomeration of Eastern races, 
the Turks and Arabs, detest their enforced unity with their Turaniau op- 
pressors, their very existence culminating with a common feeling of unextin- 
guishable hatred for the OsmanlL ” So the writer appears to have made the 
wonderful discovery that the 'Usmanlt Turks are not Turks but Turanians, 
and so, by the same logic, these Turks are not Turanians. Who knows? 
perhaps he has discovered that they are Aryans, or even “Tartars,” as some 
of the newspaper philosophers have lately discovered. 

The Yarkand Mission [to the ruler of the State of KashfSliar] made some 
similar ethnological discoveries in that part of Central Asia, of which the 
following is one specimen out of many. At page 81 of the “Report,” we 
are told respecting “ the urban population,” that they consist of “ two typical 
forms,” one of which, “the Mongolian,” contains “the Manjhu, the or 
Mongol, the Kalmik, the Kirghiz, the Noghay, the Kapehak, and the Uzbak. 
All of whom are designated Tartar y together with the Kara Khitay, the Khitay, 
and the Tungani, who are excluded from the catalogue though of the same 
stock.** This may be termed, confusion worse confounded, but two pages 
farther on we are informed that “all that can be distinctly stated is that Tartar 
blood predominates with a greater or less admixture of the Turk element,” 
&c., &c. V 

The monkish travellers found, centuries ago, how incorrect it was A style 
Mugjbals by the name uf Tartars. Dc Plano Carpini [a.d. 1246] says 1 ft and 
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of pardon, in the world-illumining opinion of the Sove- 
reign of the people of Islam — NASIR-UD-DIN, Ma^mOd 
ShAh — and other readers of his work.* 

9|e a|c ♦ 4c 9|c a 


FIRST INROAD OF THE TURKS OF ^pARAH KHiyA. 

Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that 
the first irruption of the Turks was that the tribes of 
I^arah Kh ita issued from the territory of Chin and land of 
the East, and came out upon the confines of ]^ial!k * and 
Bilasaghun, and withdrew their allegiance from the sove- 
reign of Tamghaj.* and made the frontier tracts of Islam 
their dwelling-place, and their grazing-grounds. On 
agreeing to pay certain fixed imposts, for pasturage, to the 
Afrasiyabi Maliks,* who were Musalman sovereigns, of the 

his party ** came io the land of the Munghals^ whom Europeans call Tartars J** 
Rubruquis also [a«d. 1253] says, **near them [the Muglials] are the Tartars, 
by which name the Muals cannot endure to be called. ** 

Turks consist of those branches and offshoots from Turk and his descendants 
before the time of Tattar Rhan and Mugh^^l Kh&n, who continued, and con- 
tinue to retain the name of Turks, and of the two latter, who gave name to the 
two i-maf^s of TattaU* and*MughuL Both afe Turks, by descent, but Tattars 
are not Mu^ials, nor are Mughals Tattars. 

* Here our author proceeds to give an account of the various predictions 
respecting the end of the world, which the irruption of the Mugh^ds prognosti- 
cate<^ but which I need scarely insert here. 

3 lipiialiV — or ^aialt^ — — the last letter of which may be also 
written with — which is interchangable with — J:— namely, J^aialigh or 

Tptiairgiu is the correct name. In nearly every copy of our author’s work the 
copyists have written the word IgCabali^ — — with — m — instead of — — 
which is incorrect, as at page 154, These two letters which, in the middle or 
beginning of a word, differ in one point only, are very liable to be written one 
for the other in MSS. by ignorant scribes. In the oldest St. Petersburg MS., 
instead of Bilasa-ghun^ the name of the city is written with an extra — — d — 
Bil 5 dsa«ghun — — as will be again noticed farther on. 

Rubruquis describes l^^aialf^y under the name of Koylak. He says it was a 
great trading city in his time, and had three idol temples, the doors of which 
were always open to the south. 

* This country will be found referred to at page 933. 

^ At page 154 our author says “ they solicited Su]|an Sanjar to ssign them 
lands,” but, although expressed in different words, the same thing, in fact, 
is there meant as is here related. Sanjar was the suzerain, and the Afrasiyabi 
Sul{ans or Maliks were subject to him, as b plainly indicated from the follow- 
ing account of them. Nothing is more dangerous or more likely to bring a 
writer into trouble than a superficial knowledge of Oriental authors derived 
from translations often made from a .single and imperfectly written MS. 

It will probably be well to give, however, a brief account of the Afrasiyabi 
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Maliks, because our author, both here and in his account of the Samiuits, Saljflks, 
and Khwarazmf Sul|Sns, occasionally c(»ifuses their names in such a manner as 
to puzzle and bewilder bis readers. Such brief account of them will also tend 
to make the preceding account of the Turks clearer, and throw light upon the 
previous account of the KJlwarazmt dynasty and of the Gur Kha ns farther on, 
and correct some crude theories xecently put forth. 

The Mujuimmadan writers make continual mention of the Turks and infidels 
of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan, from the time that the first ’Arab — ^akam, 
son of ’Umr, in the EJiilafat of Mu’awiyah, drank of the waters of the Amutah, 
and ’Abd-ullah, son of Ziyad, was the first to cross it, but those writers give 
no consecutive accounts of the ACtilsiyabf Maliks until they come down to the 
year 367 ii. It must also be borne in mind that the name of Afrilsiyab does 
not occur in the Turkish traditions, although the ’Ajamis style him **the 
Turk.” 

The first person with whom most Muhammadan writers begin this dynasty 
is the Bughra Kh an. [No. IV. in this account] whose Musalman name was 
Abu<Musa-i*Harun, and his title, Shihab-ud-Daulah. and who, in 380 H., 
defeated Mardawanj, the general of the Samani forces, near Samr^and. 
Although this Bughra Khan, “ the Turk,” is said to have been the son of 
Suliman — whom some also style by the title of the I-lak Eh^n — son of the 
i-lak Kb^n, the meaning of which will be presently given, they do not include 
these two personages, among those rulers, although the latter, probably, 
brought the dynasty into greater notice, and splendour. 

A few writers, however, including Abu-Sa’td-i-’Abd-ul-^aiy, son of ^u^uk, 
a native of Gardez in Kapnan of the present Afghanistan — begin somewhat 
earlier, and, accordingly, I shall follow them. On reaching the time of the 
Bughra. Kh an^ Abu Musa-i-Harun, son of Suliman, the different accounts 
agree. The Gardezf wrote about 041 H., in the reign of Sul|an *Abd-ur- 
Kashid, son of Mahmud -i-Sabuk-Tigin, the seventh of the Sult&ns of Ghaz- 
nfn, and that writer is, therefore, a little before Abu-l-Fa^l-i-BaihaVt, who 
wrote in the reign of Farrukh-zad, the eighth of the Sultans of that line, and 
who died in 470 H. 

I. Satuk-Kujah, written Satu): — jyl-* — by one author, was an infidel, and 
the ruler of Turkistan ; but, from a remarkable dream which he had one night, 
he, in the morning, became a convert to Islam, and induced his people to 
embrace it also. This happened probably about the year 315 or 320 H., but 
no dates are given. In Alfi he is called Satu(:-E^rachar. 

There is a History, so-callcd, of this personage, who, in recent times, has 
been regarded as a saint, and a tomb and masjid have been raised over him. 
The account is written by the Shaikh Najm-ud-Din, in Persian, and translated 
into Tiirki ; but, as might be expected, it is histoiy burlesqued. It is quoted by 
Surgeon-Major Bellew, C.S.I., who was attached to the late Kashghar Mission, 
who has composed a “ History of Kashghar, from the TahciUi JVtisari,'* etc., 
etc., which may be styled history in chaos. Shaikh Najm-ud-Din causes 
Ha^rat Satu^ to be bom in 333 H., and to die in 430 H., at the age of ninety- 
six years. Unfortunately for such history, the IXth sovereign of the race, and 
the eighth or ninth in descent from the Satuk in question, was reigning over 
Turkistan including Kashghar in 430 ii. The Doctor, however, “would 
identify” Satuk with, whom he calls, “ lylik Mazi — as he is usually styled 
[I-lak-i-Ma^t, probably— the past, or late Mak, or of days of yore, as he is 
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[Shan]* of days of yore*— -and who were subject to the 

* This is the I-lak-i-MS^ t refened to in para. 4, of the preceding note. 


alwa3rs called in the Persian, and who was not an ** Uighur,”], son of the 
Bughra Khan, who invaded Bukhard, where he died in the reign of the Amir 
Said Abul Kdsim,” etc., etc. The reign of the Samant ruler, the Amtr-i- 
Sa’id, or August Amir, Abu-l-JfjZasim-i-Nuh, will be found at page 45 of this 
Translation, and, farther on, when and where Shihab-ud-Daulah, Abu-Musa-i- 
H^un, entitled the Bughra Khan ^ died, which event did not take place at 
Bukhara, neither did his dominions extend to the Caspian, but, on the west, 
adjoined the Saynani empire. 

The Doctor, in several places, states that the Kash^ka.r territory, '‘from 
occupation,” was styled, Mogholistan, or the country of the Moghol,” but 
this is wholly erroneous ; and no History will show that Turkistan was ever 
styled Mughalistan, which Mirza ^aidar, the Mughal Prince, and others 
distinctly describe, as may be seen in the note at page 889. 

The Doctor tells us that the name of the city — Kashcha^r— only *‘came into 
use under the rule of the Chaghtay Khans,” as referring to the territory, but 
this is also erroneous, as Histories written before their time sufficiently prove, 
and as may be seen at page 133 of this Translation. 

II. After Satuk'lj^ujah's death, of which likewise no date is given, his son, 
MusA, succeeded him as ruler. The date of his death is not stated. 

III. On the death of Musa, his grandson, Abu-Na$r*i>Ahmad, son of ’Alt, 
Son of Musa, son of SatuV^^ujah, succeeded to the sovereignty, and became 
famous under the title of the 1-lak-Khan. 1 -lak, in the Turkish language, is 
said to mean ** prudent in counsel but some writers say that it is the title 
by which the rulers of Yughma, that is to say, Turkistan, who are the lowest 
of the rulers of Turan, are known ; and that, in comparison with Klig n, it 
merely signifies a chieftain, or leader, the ruler of a tribe. The poet, Abu- 1 - 
Farah is also quoted, to show that a difference exists between the two titles, by 
the following couplet 

\j j 4L1 ^ y dkl h 

This I-lak Kh an bore the Musalman title of Shams-ud-Daulah ^ and is evi- 
dently the same who entered Mawara-un-Nahr from Turkistan in 367 H., just 
eleven years before Alan-ljfuwa gave birth to the three sons of light. 

IV. We now come to Shihab-ud-Daulah. BuGHRA Khan, whose name 
was Abu Musa-i-IIarun, son of Sulfman, son of the i>lak Khan^ and no doubt 
the latter is one and the same person with the one previously mentioned 
above. No. HI. 

The Bughra Kha n entered Mawara-un-Nahr, from Kashsh^r* the city of 
which name was his capital, the first time, in 372 H. Subsequently, he was 
induced to invade it again, by Abu ’Ali-i-Simjur, and Fayik*i'SllA$ah, the 
traitor nobles of Amir Nub» son of Mansur, the Samant. [See their dynasty, 
page 45, and note where, from the similarity of names, some slight confusion 
arises through our author calling Harun [Abu-Musa-i-Harun], ‘*i-lak Sh^,” 
instead of which, the t-lak Khan was his grandfather’s title.] On comparing 
our author’s statement, at page 51, with the account of the Gardezt, 1 find he 
confirms that author’s statement by mentioning “ Amfr Abii-l-J^asan, I-Iak-i- 
Na^r, son of * All, brother of the Great Shan,” which evidently refers to the 
first I-Iak Kh an [No. III.] here mentioned, viz. : — Abu-Najr-i-AJimad, son of 
’Alf, son of Musa, son of Satuk-^fujah. 
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Saljulf:) Sultans^ they occupied those plains and pasture 


Daring the reign of Abu«Musa-i-Harun» Shihab-ud^Daulah- son of Sulim&n, 
son of the l-lak, the BucJirft Sh^ in 375 of the H.-, SaljQVt son of Lu^ndUi, 

his family and dependents^ entered Mawara-im-Nahr from IQIara-Shipi for 
tlie sake of pasturage. In this same year a wonderful bird was seen to rise 
daily, for thiee days in succession, from the sea of *Umm^ which was said 
to portend evil to Isl^ ; and indeed, in the following year, 376 H., Al&n- 
yuw^ gave birth to the three sons **of the mysterious light,” as related in the 
MusJial tradition, one of whom was Bu-zanjar, the great ancestor of the 
Cchingiz yh5.n- The Bugbra was subsequently induced once more to 

invade M2wara-un*Nahr by ’Abu-Ali-i*Simjur and Faypt-i'Sh^ah, the traitor 
nobles of Amir Nub ; and, in the year 380 H., he entered Mawara-un-Nahr and 
Mardlwanj, the general of Amir Nub, in the vicinity of Samrband. 
FEyib also became subject to him, and was allowed to hold Is€u\jab. In 383 
H., accompanied by Fayib, he appeared before Bukhar^ entered it in RabP- 
ul-Awwal, and Amir Nab fled. Whilst at Bukhara, the Bughra Khan was 
attacked with a pitinful disorder, and set out to return into Turkistan, but death 
overtook him on the way in 383 H. 

Bu^ra in the Turkish language signifies a stallion kept for breeding pur- 
poses, but, more particularly, a two humped stallion cameL 

The Bughra Khan was a just and well-disposed monarch, the friend of 
learning and the learned, and ruled over the vast tract of country extending 
from Kashchar to Chtn. He was succeeded by his brother's son, the I-lak 
Kh^> Abu-l-Hasan-i-Na§r, son of 'All. 

V. The I-LAK JChan, Abu-I-^asan-i-Na^r, son of 'All, brother of Harun- 
i.Bttghra. Khan [this is the person our author mentions at page 51], marched 
from Cz-gand, and acquired predominance over Bukhara on the loth of Zl- 
^ijjah, 389 H., seized Amir 'Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nub, the Samanl, and sent 
him away to Oz-gand — — in Farghanah [a totally different place from 
Giganj— — as stated in note », page 52, through an error of the copyist 
in writing j for j — and from Gur-ganj — Khwarazm], and took 
possession of the whole of Mawara-un-Nahr, He again came to Samrband 
in 391 H.; and, in 393 H., Abu-Ibrahim-i-Munta?ir, the last of the Samanis, 
with the aid of the Ghuzz. defeated the I-lak Khan, and compelled him 
to retire. Wkh the help of the fihuzz tribe, under their Mihtar, or Chief, 
BeghO, Abu-Ibrahim re-took Bukhara, and re-subdued all Mawara-un-Nahr. 
It was but a temporary advantage however, although the I-lak Rhan was a 
second time defeated by the confederates, for he returned soon after with a 
great host, and subsequently completely overthrew Abu-Ibrahim in 395 H., 
who, in the meantime, had been deserted by the Qhuzz tribe. 

In Jamadi-ul-Awwd, 391 H., it is stated that an envoy came from the I-lak 
Tthan to Sultan Mabmud-i-Sabuk-Tigin, proposing that all the territories of 
Mawara-un-Nahr should appertain to him, and all Madum-un-Nahr — 

I have never noticed this term applied to the cis- Amuiah or cis-Oxus countries 
but in one old author : I shall refer to this again farther on] to Mabmud. Other 
writers stale that a treaty to this effect was entered into between them in 396 
H. There may possibly have been two treaties, the latter modified. 

Whilst Mabmfid-i-Sabuk-Tigtn was at Multan, after taking it in 39 ^ 
intimation reached him that the Turks had broken the treaty, crossed the 
Amuiah in great numbers under Sul»ahi-Tigf n, and had penetrated as far even 
as Hirilt and Nishapur, but, that they had been driven back, and all Madum- 
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lands ; and, being few in point of numbers, they there 


un-Nahr cleared of them. In the following year, Sultan Mahmud marched to 
Balkb, in order to avenge this attack ; and the Idak Khan assembled 40,000 
horse in Mawara-un-Nahr, and crossed the river to encounter him. A battle 
took place in the plain a few miles from Balkh, and a charge of elephants 
decided the fate of the battle, and the I-lak Shan and his ally, ]|^adr 
his brother, probably— ruler of Khutan, were completely routed, on 
Sunday, the 22nd of Rabi'-ul-Akhir, 398 H., many prisoners were taken, 
and, in crossing the Amuiah, the I-lak Shan lost a great number of his 
followers who were carried away by the current and drowned. The Kha n 
nourished the hope of revenge, but Time did not permit him to gratify it, and 
he died in 403 H. 

VI. Sharf-ud-Din-i-TuGHAN Khan, his brother, succeeded to the throne 

of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan. In the Turkish language tughdn signifies a 
species of hawk — the Hawk or Falcon IQian. In the year 408 H., 
[began 29th May, 1017, A.D., old style], his dominions were invaded from the 
side of Chin, by a vast host of infidel Turks, who had been displaced from 
their former localities, to the amount of 300,000 khargahs — felt tents so-called 
by the Turks — and equivalent to that number of families. This must have been 
about the time of the Mughal ruler, Zutumin No. III., at page 894 — ^\vhich 
see. They certainly were not the people called ^ara or “Kitan** 

of European writers, subsequently to be noticed. Tughan Khan, although 
suffering from illness at the time, sallied out against them ; and, after much 
fighting, drove them back again. Vast booty, and a great number of captives 
fell into the hands of the Musalman Turks [and their Musalman allies?]. 
Tughan ]^an died in the same year, and was succeeded by his brother. 

VII. Abu-l-Mufaffar-i-ARSALAN Khan — also styled Ul-A$am, or “the 
deaf” brother of Tughan, succeeded him in the sovereignty. In 410 H., he is 
said to have fought a battle with Sultan Mal;nniid-i-Sabuk-Tigin,and was over- 
thrown; and, during his retreat across the Jibwn or Amuiah, most of his troops 
were drowned, the incident which happened after the defeat in 398 H. , above 
referred to. Mahmud, however, was engaged during part of this year in his 
expedition in Hind. The date of Arsalan Khan's death is not given ; but, in 
408 H., a princess of the family of the I-lak Khan, who had previously been 
betrothed to Prince Mas’ud, Mahmud’s son, arrived at Balkh on her way to 
Ghaznin. 

VIII. IfiADK Khan, son of Yusuf, son of the Bughra KhRn-i-Harun, son 
of Suliman — the GardezI, calls him Yusuf-i-^adr Eh^n, and states that he 
was one of the cousins of the I-lak Kh an [No, V ?], and who had been made 
governor, on his part, over Samr^and — ^succeeded to the sovereignty on the 
death of Arsalan Khan. He was a prince of great justice and goodness. The 
Gardezt states that, in 415 H., Ma^ud-i-Sabuk-Tigfn reached Balkh with 
the intention of crossing the Jihun into Mawara-un-Nahr, to deliver the Musal- 
mans from the tyranny of ’Alt-Tigin, ruler of Bukhara, and one of the Afrasi- 
yabt Shans, upon which, Yusuf-i-?adr Khan, who was the Salar of all Turk- 
istan and the great' I-lak Khan, hearing of Mahmud’s having crossed, left 
Kaghghar and came to Samrhand. He then proceeded to meet Mahmud 
[see pages 116— 118] ; and they entered into a fresh treaty. ’Alf-Tigln fthis 
is the person referred to at page 121, which see], hearing of this, fled to the 
desert [the steppes E. of the Sthun]. Fa§ih-i» however, says this took place in 
419 H. It was at this time that Mahmud seized Isra'Il, the Saljuh^ and sent 
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continued to dwell, without violence or disturbance, in 
peace and tranquillity. 

him off to Hind [Kalinjar in the Panjab]. In 416 H. [Fa$ih't, 419 H.] ; 
JagJiar Beg, Abu Suliman-i-Da’ud [also called Da*ud-i-Jaghar Beg. See 
page 1 16, Here are some more i^fats showing how they are used, and the 
necessity of their use], son of Tughri or Tughril Beg, son of Mika’il, son of 
Salju^ [the Gardezi styles the Saljuf^s Turks and Turk-mans indiscriminately], 
broke out, left the Bukhara territory and the Sughd of Samr^and, and retired 
into Kh warazm [see page I2i], with the consent of Sul|an Mahmud, but not 
the approbation of his ministers.. 

In 417 H., envoys came to Ghaznin, to Sultan Mahmud, from IS^aya [!<#] 
Shan, and Bughra Kh an, requesting a matrimonial alliance. Mahmud replied 
that he .was a Musalman and they were infidels, and that it was not the custom 
to give the sisters and daughters of Musalmans to infidels, but that, if they 
would embrace Islam, the matter would be considered. These chiefs* were 
Ijfladr Kh anVs brothers. Subsequently it was agreed that Zainab, the Sultan's 
daughter, should be betrothed to the son of ^adr Khan, who was then styled 
Yughan-Tigtn, and afterwards took the title of Bughra Kh^> and a daughter of 
Kadr Kha n was betrothed to Muhammad, but subsequently to Mas’ud, Sul^^ 
Mahmud’s eldest son. Ij^adr Khan died in the year 423 H,, and was succeeded 
by 

IX. ArsalAn Kiian, son of the BughrS Khan [No. IV ] who was, at 
that period, Lord of Kashghar, Khntan, Khujand, and Bilasa-ghun, now 
succeeded to the sovereignty, but, between him and his own brother, Bughra, 
hostility arose, and the latter overcame Arsalan, and made him captive. Arsalan 
is the person to whom Sul|an Mas’ud of Gh aznin sent a despatch after the 
battle of Dandanhan, mentioned in note *, page 94. 

X. The Bughra Khan, son of K^dr Khan, who was Lord of Bankt, or 
Taraz, and Sinjab [Isfanjab or Sfanjab, as it is also written. See page 28], after 
having overcome his brother, Arsalan, became absolute ruler. The mention of 
these provinces and countcies sufficiently indicates the extent of country under 
the sway of the Afrasiyabi Maliks. The Bughra Kh an nominated his eldest 
son, Ja’far-Tigin, his heir, on which the mother of Ibrahim, the youngest 
son, poisoned the Bughra Kh^n, together with some of his Amirs, and also 
put an end to Arsalan Khan, wdio was still in confinement, in 439 H. 

Bughra, also written with j for ^ — Bu^ra, is the same well-known 
Turkish name that is turned into Bagora Khan by Stewart in his History 
of Bengal^^^ and Baikara by others. 

XI. IbrahIm Kh an, son of the Bughra K^an, succeeded to the sovereignty 
after the murder of his father. His mother sent him against Binal-Tigin [one 
author has Nfal-Tigin], who used to act rebelliously, and, in the encounter 
which ensued, Ibrahim was killed, and the family of the Bughra Kha n [No. X ], 
in the direct line, terminated with him. The year of his death is not mentioned. 

In 453 or 454 H., Sul|an Alb- Arsalan, the Saljuk> undertook the subjugation 
of Turkistan, but had to return from the frontiers of KashghAr and Bilasa-ghun 
to the aid of the Kh^l^f^* See page 134. 

XII. Abu-l-Mujaffar-i-TAF-KAj [^liik] Khan, son of another Ibrahim, 
son of Na^r, who was likewise of the house of Afrasiyab, and whose father had 
withdrawn from the world, succeeded to the sovereignty. He had previously 
been ruler of Samr^and, under the sovereign. He died of paralysis in 460 H. 

XHI. Shams-ul-Mulk [some Muluk] the Khaka.n, Nasr, son of 

3 M 
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When the period of repose continued for a prolonged 


ShSn, succeeded his father, and the daughter of Sultan Alb-ArsalSn, the 
SaljQ^ was married to him, and the daughter of ’JsS, his brother, was married 
to Alb*Arsalan*s son, afterwards Malik Sh^h. The Sliams-ul»Mulk, 

died in 2 jt'!lBIaMah, 472 H. 

XIV. Kh izr l^AN, brother of the Na^r, succeeded to the throne, 

but very soon after died. 

XV. Ahmad son of Shan, succeeded to his father, but used 

to act in such a manner that Sultan Malik Shah had to march into Mawara>un- 
Nahr, in 482 H. to coerce him. He defeated him, and sent him away to I^fa- 
h^, to the care of his aunt, Turkan h^atun, Alb-Arsal^’s daughter. After a 
time Sultan Malik Shah restored him to the sovereignty ; but in 488 H. he 
was put to death on being accused of heresy. The Raufat-u$-$afa states that 
Sanjar gave the throne to Ahmad’s son, Na^r by name. 

XVI. MahmCd Khan, uncle’s son of Ahmad Khan, succeeded to the 
throne of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan ; and, in the year 490 H., Dabhulf — 

— i«Tughan Khan, son of Kara Khan, marched an army against him and 
slew him. Who he was does not appear. 

XVII*. Khan, son of *Umr Khan, son of Ahmad Khan, succeeded 

him. In 495 h. he became ambitious of possessing himself of part of Khura- 
san, and invaded it. In Sha’ban of that year he was encountered by Sultan 
Sanjar [this was long before Sanjar became supreme ruler of the Saljuh 
empire] near Tinniz, and was defeated, taken prisoner, and put to death. He 
is called Kunduz Khan elsewhere. See note ®, page 147. 

XVIII. Muhammad Khan [some, by mistake, call him Ahmad Khan] 
to whom the title of Arsalan was assigned, son of Suliman by a sister of 
Sultan Sanjar, son of Da’ud, son of the Bughra Kh an [N^o X,], and who, for 
a long time, had been an exile from Mawara-un-Nahr, and dwelling at Marw, 
at the Court of that Sultan, succeeded to the sovereignty in 495 h. 

In 523 H., Sayyid Aghraf, the ’Alawi, and the men of SamrVand, slew 
Nagr, the son of Arsalan Khun, and openly rebelled against him. Arsalan 
Kha.n called upon his uncle, Sul Jan Sanjar, for aid, who set out in person with 
an army to succour him. Before Sanjar reached Samr^and, Arsalan Kh^n had 
suppressed the outbreak ; and he despatched an emissary to make apologies to 
the Sultan [not wishing him to come seemingly]. This conduct did not 
please Sanjar, and he continued his advance towards Samr]^and. Arsal^ 
Khan was also accused of sending persons to assassinate the Sultan. The 
latter invested Samr^and, took it in 524 H., imprisoned him, and sent him off 
to Marw, to his mother, Sanjar’s sister. 

Muhammad-i- Arsalan Khan, son of Sultman, was restored to the sove- 
reignty of Mawara-un-Nahr by his uncle, Suljan Sanjar, in 526 H. Most of 
the authors I have taken this account from style him Muhammad as before, 
and one calls him Mahmud [his son], but Fagih-t> and some others, distinctly 
call him Ahmad — and the context proves it correct — [sec note page 147], 
but they give 530 H. as the date of his restoration. This can scarcely be 
correct, as his son succeeded in 526 H. What subsequently became of him is 
not stated, nor. is the year of his death recorded. 

The Tarikh-i-Alft, the accounts in which are generally derived from the 
best authorities, without mentioning who he was or where he ruled, states that 
Kadr K ]i an invaded Mawara-un-Nahr, at the head of a large army, with the 
object of conquering it and Turkistan, and that Arsal^ Muliammad, 
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time, and their ofTspring and posterity had become nume- 


unable to cope with him, fled into Ehui^n to Sultan Sanjar for protection, 
and gave the Su 4 an a daughter in marriage. SuU^ Sanjar marched into 
Mawara-un-Nahr, overthrew ^adr £han, put him to death, and restored 
Arsalan to his throne again. 

After a short time, a number of the Kh ans of the Turks became hostile to 
Arsalan ; and, unable to resist them, he- again fled to Sanjar for help, and 
again the Sultan restored him, after punishing his enemies. The soldiery of 
Arsalan Kh an were principally of the two septs of Ig^arlughinh Turks, and 
Gh uzz ; and the former, having been intrigued with, and gained over by 
Ashraf, the 'Alawt, son of Muhammad-i‘Abi»Shuja*. the Samrjcandi, to 
combine with Na^r Khan, Arsalan’s son, the *Alawt incited Na§r Khan to 
detlirone his father. Arsalan Kh an gained intimation of the plot, and forth- 
with put his son, and the ’Alawf to death. After this, Arsalan regarded the 
Karlughfah with hostility, and they looked upon him with dread. At last, 
they combined to destroy him ; and Arsalan liad again to fly to Sultan Sanjar. 
He marched towards .Samr^and to quell this outbreak, upon which, the 
lughiah took to flight and retired to the mountains. Another version of these 
events is, that Arsalan Kh an had located 12,000 khar^as, or felt tents of 
Karlughs, equal to that number of families, on his eastern frontier to protect it 
from the incursions of the Chinese [Khit^-fs], but he had latterly ill-treatetl 
them, and they had left his dominions, and retired into the territory of 13 ila- 
saghun, the particulars respecting which will be found in the account of the 
Gur Khans, farther on. 

Sul|an Sanjar entered Samrjeand, and remained there a short time. It was 
at this period that, while occupied in the chase, the Sultan perceived a band 
of armed men lying in ambush in the ghtkar-gah, or preserve. These M^ere 
seized ; and, they having confessed that Arsalan Kh an had sent them thither, 
the Sultan proceeded to invest the ingrate within the walls of Samr^and, cap- 
tured him, and sent him away to Balkh* where he died. Some say his death 
was natural, but others, that the Sultan had something administered to him. 

During this reign, in the year $22 H., Agh^ Chfnt, with a host 

more numerous than ants or locusts, invaded the territory of Kagh^hur. '1 lie 
Waif of Kashghar, A^imad, son of Hasan, collected his forces to repel the 
invaders. The two armies met within the frontiers of KaghShar, and an 
obstinate battle ensued, which ended in favour of Ahmad. 

Who Ahmad was is mot mentioned, but he was, doubtless, one of the 
Afrasiyabf family, subordinate to Arsalan as head of the house, and has, 
evidently, from the discrepancies above noticed, been taken for one of the 
sovereigns of this dynasty. 

Aghuz, the Chtni, after the slaughter of great part of his army, took 
to flight ; and, after he had reached his capital, the name of which is not 
given, died of grief and chagrin. **The Gur Kh^/* according to the same 
authority, “ became his successor over the country of Ghtn,’* as will be 
presently mentioned. 

XIX. Hasan-Tigin, son of 'Alf, son of ’Abd-ul-Mumin [Alff has, son 
of *Abd-ul-Mumin, son of ^Ali], famous under the name of Abu-l-Ma^ali, 
ynlij-i.T nm gkiij, who likewise was of the same family, was, by command of 
Sulj^an Sanjar, raised to the sovereignty, but he died very shortly after. 

XX. Rukn-ud-Din, MahmOd Khan, Arsalan’s son, and great nephew 
of Sanjar, who is mentioned in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh mid in Alfl as the 
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rous, they began to act in a refractory manner. The 

KBAkAn, Rukn-ud-Dtn» Ma^ud, son of Muhammad, son of the Bn^liril 
EhAn TNo. X. Yifa’i says he was his great grandson], with the support of 
Suljan Sanjar was raised to the throne in 526 h., and, in Ramadan 531 h., he 
enchuhtered the Gur K)ian of the ^ara Shii{A-f in battle, within the limits of 
Khujand, but was defeated, and compelled to retire to Samr^nd. Sultan 
Sanjar advanced soon after to his assistance with his forces, but he also was 
overthrown [in 534 rt., a.d. 1134. Guztdah and others say in 535 H. Jami"-ut- 
Tawartkh says in 536 H.] by the Ehifa-ts under At Khan and Bantko, as 
has been already stated under Sanjar’s reign, at page 1 54, but, since that 
portion of this work was translated, some further jxirticulars, tending to 
throw light on this subject, will be found in the notice of the Gur Eh^ns 
farther on. 

Raahtd-ud-Din, in the Jami*-ut-Tawartkh, further states, that Suljan 
Itsuz [our author’s Utsuz], Ehwarazm, Shah, in 547 H., marched against 
Sa^-naV — also written Sagh-naV, which lies north of Utrar, and other tracts, 
and also against Kamal-ud-Dfn, Arsalan Kh^, son of Mahmud, the Waif or 
ruler of Jund, who fled to Rudbar. Who he was is not said, but he is 
evidently one of the Afrasiyab family. He was induced to return, but was 
put to death ; and Sul(an Itsiz annexed Jund, which he gave to his own son, 
I-yal- Arsalan. The year above-mentioned is that in which the Qhuzz acquired 
such predominance, but, according to some writers, and more correctly, the 
year previous to Sanjar’s falling into their hands. 

Mahmud Kh an^ forsaking country and possessions, after the victory of the 
KarA-Khiia-is, in 534 H., came into Kh urasan along with Sul$an Sanjar, and 
continued at his Court ; and, subsequently, after the Sul Jan was taken captive 
by the Ghuzz. he was raised to the sovereignty of Khurasan, as a temporary 
measure. After his uncle’s' escape out of their hands, and his death soon 
after, Mahmud, in 552 H., for a time, again obtained the nominal 'sovereignty 
over Khur^an, but, after a stormy reign of five years and a half, in 557 H., he 
was deprived of his sight by Sanjar’s slave — Mu’ayyid-ud-Dtn, the A-inah-dar 
[Sec page 180], and died in 558 H. 

XXI. Tamghaj Khan, son of Muhammad Shan [but whether this is the 
same Muhammad, who is called Ahmad, and dethroned and again restored to 
sovereignty by Sultan Sanjar, is not stated], became Walt of Mawara-un-Nahr 
after Suljan Sanjar’s imprisonment by the Qhuzz, but he did not possess much 
grandeur or power, and his reign was a very stormy and agitated one. He 
was tributary to the S^rSi EhiJa-fs, who continued to hold sway in those 
parts, after Sanjar’s captivity, until Anally driven out and expelled by Suljan 
Muhammad, Shwarazm Shah. 

Xamghaj Shan was at length slain and his corpse cast into the desert by 
the S^rluhs or S^rlughs. This ha pened in 551 H., some say, in 550 H. 

One author refers to a Tamghaj or Ta ghm aj Shan, named Ibrahtm, son 
of Al-][Iusain [Al-^asan ?], as on^ of the Kh ans of Turkistan, who, when he 
became absolute, came to Samr^and, and dwelt there many years. He was 
a great patron of ’Ulama and' other learned men, and wrote which 

were sold, and the prices realized therefrom he subsisted on. He must be one 
and the same with the above, from the mention of Samr^and, although there 
IS a discrepancy with respect to his father’s name, and he too had a son, Khiy.r 
Khan^ who is said to have been a Suljan of great pomp. Probably, Nos. X 
and XI. arc referred to. 
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period of the Sanjart empire had nearly reached its termi- 


I may also add that Tam£;baja the name of which often appears in 
Section, is a territory of Turkistan, as well as a name given to rulers, and that 
some writers state that it is the name — dynastic name, probably — of the 
sovereigns of Tibbat and Yughma, which last word is also the name of an old 
city and territory in Turkistan. 

XXII. Jalal-ud-Din, 'All, son of Hasan-Tigin [Rashld-ud-Dtn calls him 
l^usain merely], son of 'Alt, son of 'Abd-ul-Mumin, who bore the title of 
KhAn — some say Jaghar El^an — with the support of the GurShan of 
the I^a-Ehila-is, after Suljan Sanjar’s defeat at ]^(ran, succeeded to the 
sovereignty of Mawara-un-Nahr, Shift Khan, subsequently [in 553 H.] 
slew, in £^ita it is said, Beghu or Beghun Kha n^ the chief of the l^arluV^ or 
Iplrlugl^, and other chiefs of that trilie, then located in Mawara-un-Nahr, such 
as La-chin Beg, and, the sons of the slain Beghu, fled to the Sh^arazm 
territory, and connecting themselves with Sul|an I-yal-Arsalan, Ehwarazm 
Shah, instigated him to attack Khi?r Kh an, the Kha^an, as he is also styled 
— ^another title by which this dynasty is also called — of Samr^and, that is to 
say, Mawara-un-Nahr. This is a sufficient proof that the rulers were not 
yarlughs, and that they were I-ghurs is utterly out of the question. 

I-yal-Arsalan, Khwarazm Shah, accordingly, in the same year [553 H. — A.D. 
1158], in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, marched an army into Mawara-un-Nahr, ar- 
rived at Bukhara, and, from thence, moved towards Samr^and. On the news 
of his movements reaching Kh ifr Khan, he at once summoned to his standard 
all the Tarakamah nomads of those parts, from the Ifi^ara Kol or Black Lake, 
as far as Jund, and brought them to Samr^and. He mustered his forces on 
the bank of the Bagh-dad river in the Sughd, near the capital, and within 
the walls of the city. He likewise sought aid from the ^Cara- Kh ita-ts, who 
despatched to his aid the I-lak of the Turkan, but the Jami'-ut-Tawartkh» and 
Raufat-uf-$afa, both style him the I-Iak of the Tarakamah [plural of Turk- 
man, which, since tliey also consider them Turks, or belonging to the Turk 
tribes, is much the same in signification], who, soon after arrived, with a force 
of 10,000 gallant men to the aid of £hi?r Kh an, and, through the I-lakV 
endeavours, an accommodation was entered into, and the Kh warazm Shall re- 
tired into his own territory again. These vrere one portion only of the IJ^lugh 
Turks, for Ibn-Dastah, in his account of the Jihun, says, several rivers flow into 
the Jibun, among which is the considerable river called the Wa khsh river, 
which issues from the tract of country above the land of the Ifarlugh Turks. 

The Beghu arc often referred to by our author, after this period, in several 
places in this work, as being located in Wakhsh and Badakh sh an [see note •, 
page 374, and page 494], and they are the tribe of this same Beghu, the 
]y[arluk or Ifarlugh. The Ghuzz are also styled Beghu, as previously stated 
in the account of the Turks, but these Beghu l^arlughs are totally distinct from 
the Gh uzz. There are no such people, I b^ leave to say, as “ Ghozzes^"* or 
“ G/ioz ” or “ Gussesy' nor do know that the Osmanli claim descent from 
the Ghozz,” any more than they do from the “ Kankulls,'* but we know quite 
the contrary. 

Kh izr Shan, and his predecessor also, were tributaries of the Gur Sh^ns, 
as was likewise 'U§man, Shirr’s successor ; but the mention here, by different 
historians, of the 1 -lak of the Tarakamah or Turkan being sent ffy t/ie Gur 
Khan hinisel/to the assistance of Khi?r Ehan is very important, proving, as 
it does, what I w'as quite cognizant of before, how crude and erroneous are 
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nation, and they broke out into rebellion. Sultan Sahjar 


Ihe theories put forward by a writer — Mr, H. H. Howorth — who has been 
writing largely of late on Mongols,” “ Ghozzes,” “ Gusses,” and the like, and 
imagines that the “ Ilk [sic] Turkan,” of D’Ohsson, was one of the sovereigns 
of this d3masty I am here giving an account of, and that they were all styled 
•‘Arslan Khans,” Le. “ Lion Khans,” when, out of the twenty- three sovereigns 
here mentioned, but three were styled Arsalan, i. e. Lion. The I-lak-i-Turkan, 
or i-lak-i-Tarakamah, as he is also called, was certainly one of the descendants 
of Afrasiyab, and that was why the Gur ]Qian sent him to the aid of his kinsman, 
Khif r Kb^n [and he had good cause to hate Karlu^s], and there were several 
others, too, who claimed similar descent, as well as the dynasty of the Bughra 
and I-lak Khans 1 have here given a brief account of. i-ghurs they certainly 
were not. 

The I-lak-i-Turkan alx)ve referred to is most likely the very same person 
who, in 522 H. [a.d. 1128], gave up his authority to the Gur Kh an, or other- 
wise his son or successor in that title. The former is the more probable. 
The length of his reign, which must have been considerable, is not given, 
neither the date of his son’s succession. 

XXIII. Sultan ’Usman, son of Jalal-ud-Din, ’All, son of Hasan 
[Tigbi] of the Bughra Khan .family, who, on account of the antiquity of his 
race, is styled Sultan-us>Salatin, is the last of this dynasty, but, at what period 
he attained the sovereignty, is not stated. As he bad solicited a daughter 
from the Gur Kh^n, to whom he w'as tributary, in marriage, and been refused, 
Suljtan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, for that very reason, to spite the Gur 
Khan, gave him a daughter of his own in marriage in 606 H. Great friendship 
and intimacy arose, in consequence, between Sul|an ’Ujman and his father- 
in-law, but it developed into great resentment. ’U§man abandoned the 
Sultan’s friendship and was going to ally himself again with the Gur Kh an. 
At last, Sultan Muhammad marched against him, look Samr^and, and secured 
the person of Sultan ’Usman. Sul$an Muhammad was inclined to forgive 
h&m, but his own daughter, ’Usman’s wife, whose name was Khan Malik, 
was against it, and, in 609 H., he was put to death, at her instigation, some 
s^y, by her command, and with him that dynasty became extinct. The length 
of his reign is not mentioned. 

From the account of 'Ugman in the notice of the K^ra-Khijta-fs farther on, 
considerable discrepancy will be noticed respecting his again attaching himself 
to the Gur Kh an after his alliance with the Sul^dn of Khwarazm, and the 
Sultan’s occupying Samr^and, and the absolute contrary would appear to be 
the fact ; but, that something unpleasant did occur between him and his 
father-in-law, ’U§man’s being removed from Samr^and, and taking up his 
quarters at Khwarazm plainly show. 

Sultan ’Ugman— said to have been a second Yusuf in beauty — it was, who, 
when along with the Gur Khan’s army, interceded with the K^ra-Khita-is 
and saved Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, Gh urt. from captivity, 
and enabled hiih to escape from Andkhud, after his defeat there in 601 H. 
Sec page 480. 

Another proof that Turkistan was ruled by many petty princes is, that 
among the Maliks of the Dibit kingdom in Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal- 
timish’s reign, one was ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Jant, a Prince of Turkistan — a refugee 
apparently — but of what family he came is not mentioned. He subsequently 
gave considerable trouble, and was put to death in 634 a. Sec page 640. 
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marched to coerce them ; and Baniko of '^a.rS.z, from the 
side of [the Kara- Khi ta-i territory — from Taraz] 

with a numerous army, advanced to encounter the Sultan, 
and a battle took, place between that host of infidels and 
Sultan Sanjar. The army of Islam was defeated, and 
Turkan Kh atun. who was the Sultan’s consort, became a 
captive [in the hands of the Khita-is].® After the Sultan 
retired, they [!] sought for peace, and sent back Turkan 
Kh atun. and they obtained immunity. 

When the insurrection of the Ghuzz [tribe] of Kh andan ^ 
broke out and continued, and the dominion of Sanjar 
declined, as has been recorded, the Karah Kh ita-is 
acquired vast strength, and the Maliks of Turkistan, 
with their a.ssistance, used to subdue each other, and were 
wont to send them riches, valuable gifts, and presents, in 
hope of their aid and help. Those Maliks continued to 
use their utmost endeavours in the subjection and destruc- 
tion of each other for .so long a time, that the Karah 
Kh ita-is became rulers over the whole of them ; and, for a 
period of near eighty years and over, their power con- 
tinued. 

At first, when they became supreme, the chief men 
among them, in succession to each other, were several 
persons ; and those who lived near unto my own time, and 
of whom I have heard from narrators, were I-ma, Sunkam, 
Arbaz, Tuma, and Baniko [of Taraz], and their sovereign 
was a woman, and, at last, after that female, there was a man, 
and his title was “ the Gur Kh an.” and they were wont to 
style him "the Khan-i- Kh anan.” * Some have related that 

Another is mentioned ns holding Uttar, and another Jund, daring Su]|in 
’Usman’s reign over Mawara-un-Nahr. 

^ See also the accoitnt of the rulers of Sijistan and Nfmroz, page i88. 

^ Some copies of tfie text, as in the account of Sultan Sanjar’s reign, where 
the particulars of these events will be found [page 154}, have Khatlan, some 
Kh andan. Here, the former is correct : there the latter. The Gh uzz or 
QJxuzz — -ji or jji — [it would require a good deal of “twisting” to turn their 
name into the ioipos-sible one of came into the Musalm^ terri- 

tories from IQiandan, wliich is on the frontiers of dim or China, but, when 
they revolted against Sultan Sanjar, they were dwelling in IChatlan, whence the 
confusion, and only crossed the Jt^un towards the cio.se of Sanjar’s reign, prior 
to his defeat by them. See notes page 374, *, page 424, and page 426. 

• Which is the Persian translation of the title “Gur MxSn.” Mr. H. H. 
Howorth in his book on the “ Mongols Proper page 719, has the following : — 
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this Gur Khan had, secretly^ become a Musalman, but 
God knows the truth in this matter. It is ag^reed, however, 
that the first among them [the l^arah ghita-t rulers] were 
just sovereigns, and were adorned with equity, and ability, 
and used to treat Muhammadans with great reverence, show 
respect Unto ecclesiastics, and used not to consider tyranny 
and violence allowable towards any created being.* 

** Colonel Yule adds, *the tendency to swelling titles is always to degenerate, 
and, when the value of Khan had sunk, a new form, Kkdn-Khdndn^ was 
devised at the court of Dehli, and applied to one of the high-oflicers of state.’ ” 
Here we have the “new devised form” as early as 1259 A. i)., nearly three 
ceuturies before the first Mugh^il Suljan of Dibit appeared in India. The title 
of in^an.i-lOiAnan — Khan of Kh ans — is not at all uncommon, and is frequently 
mentioned in histories centuries before any Mughals reigned at Dilht. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, the Historian of the Kashghar Mission of 1873, 
has fallen into error in his account of the “ Gorkhdn ’’ from the Tabcdti 
Ndsari,'^ and other works quoted by him, for he makes out, in the first place 
[page 132], that the “Kara Khitay,” who “came to the cities of Cubkligh 
and B^ldsghun, took the government upon themselves ” from “the Afrdsyab 
Princes descended from lylik Marzf [w],” and “kept it for eighty and odd 
years,” and then tells us that “their rulers in succession were Ay ma, and 
Sangam, and Arbar, and Tana, and Tdynko, and then a queen who was sue* 
ceeded by Gorkhan.” All this is difierent from the Tabat:at-i-Na§irt, of 
which this work is a Translation. 

• It* would tend, probably, to elucidate the above statement, and to correct 
some of our author’s errors and shortcomings, if I gave, here, a brief account of 
the dynasty known as the Gur Khans of Kara-Khij^ae or yarah-Khii^a. 

The original country of these rulers is Khita or Khit^^> which consists of 
several vast tracts of territory ; and the designation of Khi|a differs according 
to the different races who speak of it. For example, “that great and famous 
country which has always been the seat of government of powerful sovereigns, 
and is so at present [when the Fanakati wrote 578 years ago], is called by the 
people themselves— U. Khan-zju Khan-^!Iue — and the Mughals 

call it V — ^JaVut or Jah-^ut. The Hindus call it Chin, while we, 

in Mawara-un-Nahr, term it Kh ita and Khi|^ae. 

“There is another country of great extent, to the east of Khifa. inclining 
south— S.E. — which the Chini^^ [Chinese] call by the name of sjjf or p] — 

but the Mughals style it — and the Hindus, Maha-ChTn [not Ma-Chtn], 

which is to say Ch^n-i-B^zurg, or Great China.” [That Khutan was ever 
called Chin or Ma-Chin, as Remusat is said to have stated, cannot be shown, 
but it formed part of the Chinese empire]. 

“To the north of Khita there are certain tribes of $ahra-Nighfnan [Nomads] 
whom they [the Khita- M call Jfdan or Jaidan, and the Mughals know them by 
the name of K^^a-Khita-i or Black Khita-i. The great barrier or wall separates 
Khitae from the lands of the Turks and Nomads.” It must be borne in mind 
that it is a custom among eastern people to distinguish countries, and sometimes 
people, by the epithets of white --ah and ch a e ban — and hlack-^ hard or karah, 
the former name being given to the most extensive or fertile countries, and most 
civilized people, and the latter to the poorest and least fertile countries, and the 
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Upon several occasions the armies of these rulers had 


less civilized people. The same may be remarked with respect to the term, 
surkh'^rti — red^faced, that is to say, honourable, of good fame, and siydh^rii — 
black-faced, meaning disgraced or dishonoured. 

“The dwelling-places or lands of the Jidan tribe adjoin the plains, wilds, or 
steppes of MuglialistSn ; and, on one occasion, a person of the Jidan tribe 
rebelled, seized* the sovereign of Ehita, and became Badshah himself. For 
several generations his descendants reigned. They were afterwards ousted by 
another person, and the Altan Khans, who were finally overthrown by the 
Chingiz Shan, and his son, Oktae Ka*^» were his descendants.'* 

The family of the person who afterwards rose to sovereignty with the title of 
the Gur Khan [“ Gorkhin,” “Kawar” and “Gawer,** and “Kur, a form of 
Gur Khan,” and the like, of European authors, and some European trans- 
lators, are entirely wrong] was named yfelk or TAe- 

ghO or TayA-gh<>, also written ytU. — K^Shtin or Koshf'*' Tae-^u, or 

TSya-Vil Yeilu Taishi probably of D'OhssonJ, which names might vary a 
little more according to the points, but not the consonantSy except that 

j and ^in the middle or end of a word are interchangeable, and that Turks, 
TattArs, and Mughals, change p and / into h and d occasionally. 1 have read 
the above words according to the usages of the Persian language. Ku^njetn 
T 5 e-ghu*s family was one of distinction in those parts, and, long before the 
time of the Chingiz Khun, and antecedent to the rise of the sovereigns of the 
Khuijah or Kh orjah — — dynasty [Corea of Europeans is here referred toj, 
forced, tnrough the vicissitudes of destiny, he left his native country along with 
80 persons of different tribes or families, and took up his dwelling — pitched his 
tents — within the borders of Kir^Liz or respecting which see the account 

of the Turks at page 876. This tract is generally mentioned along with TingVut 
by most of the authors I have quoted in my note on the descent of the Turks, 
Tattars, and Mughals. 

Some again say that these 80 persons were his own family and kin, and that 
they were accompanied by their dependents and followers, who made up a 
considerable number, and, from their proceedings, this last statement appears 
the more correct of the two. 

The Kara-Khita-t fugitives assailed the people of those parts — or 
Kirgiz — and were themselves attacked in return, and hard pressed. On this 
account the Kara-Khita-is moved away from those tracts, and entered the 
territory of l-mil — or I -mil — — or the territory on the river of that 
name, and there founded “a city,” in, and about which, the Gur Klian being 
an exceedingly just and efficient ruler, some 40,000 families, Turks, and num- 
bers of others, soon gathered ajound him. The remains of that city, the name 
of which is not given, were^ still to be traced at the time the Histories I take 
this account from were written, but, in the time of MIrza Muhammad l^aidar, 
the author of the Tarikll-i-Rashidf, who wrote subsequently — whose work I 
have partly translated,* and of which more hereafter — neither traces of this place 
nor of the city of Bilasa-ghun were known. 

Subsequently, the 'Kara-Khi{a-is moved from the territory of I-mil, be- 
cause it could not contain them, they had multiplied so greatly, and 
advanced towards the boundary of the Biiasa- ghun territory. This city — 
Bilasa-ghun — the Mughals, subsequently, but long previous to the days of 
*Amir Timur, styled or Ghu and Ahu or Aghu— Balfgh, that is to say, 
according to the ^JLabib-us-Siyar, and some other works, the pleasant, good, or 
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crossed the river Jthun, and had made raids upon the fron- 

beantifiil city. The ruler of that tract of country was a person who claimed 
descent from Afrasiyab, but whose name is tiever once me^itioned, and he pos- 
sessed neither power nor grandeur ; and the Turk tribes of Karlulc or ^Car- 
Ifigh — whose immigration thither has been recorded in the account of Arsalan 
— and Kan^uir, who were dwelling in those parts [and also the Shifob^ 
tribes, according to another writer, only Kl^ifcha^f or ibcliak is not the actual 
name of any tril>e, but a tract of country], having withdrawn their allegiance 
from him, used to resist his officers, harry his people and followers, carry off 
their flocks and herds, “and were wont to act as wolf and fox.^' 

This Amir of Bilasa-ghun, as previously shown, was a totally different 
person from either of the rulers mentioned in the account of the Afrasiyabt 
dynasty of kings just recorded, for all the accounts given by different writers, 
and what has l>een slated respecting the IXth and Xth sovereign of that 
dynasty, tend to show that, besides that dynasty, there were several other 
Kh^ns, who appear to have been, in some way, subject to them; and our 
author, in several places, as well as other writers, confirms this, as in the 
following examples. 

At page 51, our author mentions “the riders of the Afrasiyabi d)masty of 
kings,” and one as “the Great Kh an.” thus showing that there were lesser 
Khans. At page 84 he mentions, “^adr Khan,” and “the Hians of the 
Turks,” and “the KhaVans of Turkistan.” Saljujc also is said [see note 
page 1 1 7] to have descended from Afrasiyab. Again, at page n8, our author 
says “all the Maliks of Turkistan and the Afr^iyabf rulers” were afraid ol 
the son of Saljutc ; and, at page 121, “ 'All Tigin, the late ruler of Bukhara, 
who was one of the Afrasiyabi Kha ns,” is referred to. At page 133, he 
informs us that Suljan Alb-Arsalan ^Med an army into Turkistan and Turan, 
and the Maliks of Turkistan, and the Afrasiyabi Amirs, submitted to his 
authority,” and, on the next page, that he had reached the frontiers of Kash* 
ghar and Bilasa-ghun, in 453 or 454 H., when he had to hasten to the 
Khalifah’s succour. At page 137 he says Malik Shah brought under his sway 
“the whole of the countries of Turkistan.” At page 260 also, our author 
states that “the Suljan [Mu^iammad, Kh warazm Shah] set out towards 
Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan; and the whole of the Maliks ami Sulplns of 
the Afr^iyabi dynasty, who held territory in the countries of Mawara-un-Nahr 
and Farghanah, presented themselves before him,” and this was immediately 
before the total downfall of the Gur Khan and his dynasty. All this, and 
what has been already related, certainly does not show that “the Afrasiab 
dynasty is a mistake,” as a recent writer, merely because he has not found any- 
thing about them in the foreign translations to which he alone has access, 
supposes. 

The Amfr of Bilasa-ghun, unable to coerce these Turks — the Iplrlu^bs and 
IjpuiVults — hearing of the arrival in his vicinity of the Gur Khun, the plenitude of 
his iK>wer, and the numlier of his dependents and followers, despatched envoys 
to him to state his own weakness, and inability to keep the K^rlughs and 
Kun^ulis in subjection, and to invite him to move towards his capital, that he 
might cede unto him his territories, and release himself from the troubles and 
sorrows of his present state, and his people be protected. 

Before I proceed farther it may be well to say something on the geography 
of these parts, as described by Oriental authors, and also to refer to some 
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tiers of Kh urasan, and had ravaged Upper Kh urasan lying 


statements on the subject which have recently appeared in the Geographical 
Magazine^ and in the yournal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ and more par- 
ticularly because the geography of these parts refers as much to the notice of 
the Afrasiyabi Maliks, of whom I have just given an account, as to the IjCara- 
£llita-ts, and will tend to elucidate the history of both dynasties. 

In the Geographical Magazine for December, 1874, page 389, is an article or 
letter on Bala Sagnu and Karakoruffty' referring to a “brochure of Professor 
V. Grigoreif, on the Kh ans of Tiirkistan, who quotes the Chronicle of “Der- 
vish Akhmed Effendi** [probably meant for Darw esh Ahmad Afandi, — there is 
no such a name as Akhmed] from a Turkish translation, in which it is said that 
*‘The capital of their dominions was at first the city of Balasagun, but after- 
wards Bukhara and Samarkand. They began to rule over Mavrennahr in the 
year 383 (993 A.D.), and their dynasty came to an end in 609 (1212 A.D.). 
Their main possessions were : l- Bala Sagnn, which was their capital, situated 
at the beginning of the 7th climate in 102® of Long, and 48” of Lat., not far 
from Kashghar, and considered from of old the old boundary city of Turkis- 
tan; 2. Kashghar, the capital of Turan, in the 6th climate in 120° of Long, and 
45° of Lat,; it is also called Ardukefid, &c. ; 3. Khotan, in the most distant 
part of Turkistan, Long. 170°, and Lat. 42°; 4. Karakorum; 5. Taraz; 
6. Farab : all three important cities.” 

This statement is tolerably correct, according to the Oriental geographers, 
with a few exceptions. They could , not possibly have begun to reign over 
Mawara-un-Nahr in 383 H., because “the Great Khan” did not take pos- 
session permanently of Bukhara until the iith month of 389 H., up to which 
time, the Samanis ruled over Mawara-un-Nahr [See page 52 of this trans- 
lation]. 

In no histories, however, that I have met with, and they are not a few, is 
such a statement made as that, “at first, the city of Bala Sagun [What has the 
“Effendi Akhmed” done, with the g^ in the name BillUa-ghhn? He is not 
likely to have written it with simpl^^ any more than he would write Ahmad 
with M,] was the capital,” and afterwards Bukhara and Samr^and. Bilasa- 
ghun continued to be the capital of a branch of the family up to 522 H., when it 
was given up to the Kara- Kh i1^a-is. The Afrasiyabi began to reign centuries 
before 383 H. Without referring at all to pre-Muhammadan times, we find a 
Turk dynasty, the ruler of which is styled Kh akan^ as the Afr^iyabi kings are 
also sometimes called, at Samr^and and Bukhara when the ’Arabs first crossed 
the Jihun, and they are, doubtless, one and the same. The first we hear of 
them in Muhammadan times is during the period of the early ’Arab governors 
of Mawara-un-Nahr, previous to the time of the Xahirts and Samanis, but the 
earliest date mentioned is about the year 53 or 54 H., when Muhallab made a 
raid on Bukhari In 77 H., the people ol the Sughd of SamrVand arc men- 
tioned, and their Malil^ Tarkhun by name. Inroads were made into Far- 
ghanah by the ’Arabs in 87 H., and a treaty was entered into with the Turks. 
In III H., the Turks issued from the tracts north of BukharSL and Samr^and, 
and invaded Khur^sLn, but the Shaken of the Turks was routed by Junaid. 
Soon after, the Shaken again returned with a great army, and the ’Arab Amir 
of Samrkand had to render aid to Junaid, but nothing decisive was effected. 
Then followed the rise of Abu- Muslim, when the tracts east of the Jtkun were 
little thought of, the rise of the Jahirts and SImants followed, who forced the 
Turks back from MawarS-un-Nahr, Imt, in 367 H., Sbams-ud-Daulah, the 
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on the bank of the Jthun, and the confines of Ba lkh . 


t-lak Sh^ of the Turks, entered Mawaia-un-Nahr, as already stated in the 
account of them. In no history is Bilasa-ghun mentioned as their capital ^ but 
l^SlXfiliar is constantly referred to as such. Ahmad, the first of the SilnuUiis 
[See page 28 j, who died in 261 H., held Fargh^nah, Shash^ and IsfanjSlb — 
most of the people of which were Qibuzz, and £Lhalj Turks, who had embraced 
the Musalm^ faith — together with KSshghar and Turkistan to the frontier of 
Chin, and this shows where some* of the Turk tribes were located at that 
period. In 280 H., Isma^il, Samant, made a raid upon the country of the 
Turks, took their chief town, the name of which, unfortunately, is not men- 
tioned, and carried off great booty and a vast number of captives ; but it 
appears that, the more the Samanfs turned their attention to Shurasibi, the 
stronger grew the Turks beyond the Stb^n. On disturbances arising in the 
Samaiit empire, from the time of Amir Nub, the IXth of that dynasty, the 
Afrasiyabi Maliks began to meditate conquests in Mawara-un-Nahr, and, 
in 383 H., the son and successor of the l-lak Kh an — Abu-Mu^a-i-Harun, the 
Bughra Kh an — determined to attack Bukhara, but he did not retain possession 
of it. Three sovereigns of the Samanf dynasty reigned after 3§7 H. The 
former date was about seven years after the widow, Alan-lKuwa, gave birth to 
the *' sons of light.” 

It is amusing to read the various theories put forth with regard to the site 
of Bilasa-gbun, and the derivation of its name. 

In the Geographical Magazine for June, 1S74, we are told, in a paper by 
Mr. Robert Michell, who quotes M. Paderin, that “ Bela-sagun,” as he styles 
it, is indifferently called Kara-Korum, Kara-Kherem, Kara-Koram, and Kara- 
Khelin, and that, “by Muhammadan M'riters, it is called Urdu Balik (D’Ohs- 
son, Hist, des Mongols, t. i, p. 76) or Belasagun, now written [by whom ?] 
Balgasun, which M. Seinenof explains is only a title.” 

This may be dismissed as simple nonsense. Bilasa-ghiin and IKara-^uram 
are totally distinct places. 

In the ssiine Magazine for July, 1874, p. 167, Colonel Yule, C. B., referring 
to the above, says “That Belasaghun was a corruption of the Mongol Bal- 
ghassun, or ‘city or royal residence,’ as is intimated in the same passage, 
seems highly probable,” but he thinks that it is “greatly to be questioned” 
whether “ Belasaghun was the same as Karakoram By the story Bela- 

saghun should lie somewhere between these (the Caspian, Aral, and Taxartes) 
and Imil,” &c. 

Who is the authority that “Belasaghun was a corruption of the Mongol 
Balghassun ” is not mentioned, nor do I think any Eastern author will be found 
to contain such a statement for reasons I shall mention farther on. . 

In the next month’s Geographical Magazine Mr. Michcll again informs us 
that the correct version of the previous quotation is taken* from M. Semenof’s 
Russian edition of part of Ritter’s Asia as follows : — “Muhammadan writers 
call this ancient capital of the Turks [Korin, or Kholin, or Kara-Korum] 
Ordu-Balig [D’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols] or Belasagun [Balgassun], which, 
however, is only its title.” 

I certainly should like to know the name of any Muhammadan author who 
has made such an astounding assertion. 

Farther on Mr. Michell says : “ In conclusion, I would suggest that Pinjan, 
near Turfai), which is, too, situated near a lake [But who says the capital of 
the I-lak Kban, the Afrasiyabi Malik, was near a lake ?] may be the ancient 
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Tirmid, Amud,' Tal-1j:an, Guzarwan [also Juzanvan] and 

^ Probably Amut, or Amufah, a town on the banks of the Jt^un, a place 
frequently mentioned in history,, and which gives the name of Amu, Amun, or 
Amuiah to the river which separates Khurasan and I-ite from Turan 

and Turkistan, the signihcation of which words are, full, replete, running over, 
full to the brim. 

The inroads of Ig^arSL-Shit^-ts into Sburasan refer to the time of the 
lCh w 5 ragmi rulers, particularly Suljan Shah. See note page 245. 


Balga-sun {^Balga meaning guarded refuge,” and Sun being, perhaps, an 
objective case, and derived from Su^ water,” &c. 

Such a situation for Bilasa^ghun is scarcely possible. 

In the next number of the Geographical Magazincy for September, 1874, 
Colonel Yule again writes, referring to the above, “ Balghasun is a- Mongol 
word apparently meaning city ” (perhaps “ walled city,” but I have no access 
to a dictionary), and, in a foot-note, adds: “It is, I presume, a derivative 
from Baligh. Asun one sees in a common Mongol termination, but I do not 
know its force.” 

We are not informed w'ho says ” Balghasun ” is a Mongol word, but con- 
sidering that we only hear of it through the Musalman writers, who give us 
the account of the Gur Shan, and the battle between the Suljtan of £ 3 iwarazm 
and the ](j^ara-£hi|a.ts, and before the irruption of the Mughals, is it likely 
to be “a Mongol word”? It appears also to have been entirely overlooked 
with regard to these theories, that the Mughals did not dwell in cities, towns, 
or houses, but in felt tents. 

Asun is certainly a Mughal, or Turkish name, as in Xa-tr Asun who was 
chief of the Urhar Mark it tribes, and some others. 

I shall have something more to say respecting ]g[ara-]^uram under Oktae 
Ipl'an’s reign. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, of the late Kashgbar Mission, informs us that 
“Balasaghun,” is “the Kiibaligh of the Moghol” I 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler, in the Geographical A/agazifte, for December, 1874, 
p. 389, is quite correct in supposing that Bilasa-ghun is not a Mughal name, 
but it certainly does not come from Persian upper, as he supposes, 

because the second letter in that Persian word is alif—A — — whilst the second 
letter in — also written with J — h — for — which is pronounced, 

according to the vowel points mentioned in explanation of it — B ilasa-ghOn — 
is J—and, without doubt, this place was a long way west of Ij^ara- 

](^uram, and more to the south. 

Colonel Yule, in “a note” to Mr. E. Schuyler’s “letter,” says, Juwaine’s 
expression as given by D’Ohsson conveys the impression that the name 
“ Gubalik^^ was given to the city by the “ Mongols” of the “ Chinghiz age,” 
and that “ Balghasun ” alone could not have been the earlier nafne of the 
city, meaning as it does merely “city,” and that “Gubalik ” may be a clerical 
error for Armaliky and may indicate Cobalek (or Gubalik) was the same as 
Almaligy'* &c. 

It is very certain that the Mughals called Bilasa-ghun £Jhu-Bali]^ or Ballgh 
with the guttural ghy and and ^ being interchangeable— or — 

and the Juwaint says so as well as many others, but neither “Gubalik,” 
“Armalik,” “Cobalik,” nor “Balghasun.” Bilasa-ghun was certainly its 
previous name, and by no other was it known, according to the histories avail- 
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^arjistan, as far as the frontier of ^ur. All Mawara-un- 


able, until the Miighals gave it a name among themselves, but I look upon the 
Mughal name as merely a by-name. The city did not lose its previous name 
in consequence of this by-name, but it is scarcely mentioned after its sack by the 
army of the last Gur Khan, and it was subseipiently destroyed by the Mughals 
at the time of the Chingiz Khan’s irruption into Islam. TThe meaning 
assigned to Ghu by Oriental writers is “good," “fine,” “pleasant,” &c.,-and 
Baligh signifies “city as Bish-Baligh, Khan-BMigi, Mau-Bali^, and the 
like, but Ghu alone does not mean “good city,'* “fine city^*^ nor “beautiful 
city'* 

Mr. H. H. Howorth has been writing voluminous articles lately on “ Avlie 
Ata,” the “Khaia Khitais,” “Balasagun,” and other kindred subjects, but, 
to judge from them, he appears to change his opinions, as well as his projier 
names, with each fresh one. 

In the Geographical Afagaziuc^ for July, 1875, P* 217, he writes with reference 
to “Balasagun” that “Gu-Balik” is the literal translation ol ** city 

on the Chu** and he follows one of the writers just referred to, and says that 
“Balasagun” [all three writer mentioned spell the word differently, it will 
be observed] “ merely means city^'* and that “ Balasagun is a wholly indefinite 
term.” In this last opinion I do not by any means agree with him. What 
more definite name is required I cannot conceive : it is as definite as Samr^and 
or Bukhara. But in what tongue does “6^//-Balik” mean only “city”? 
This is diametrically opposed to Colonel Yule’s theory. 

In the Geographical Afagazine, for December, 1875, p. 378, Mr. Howorth 
makes a very “bold guess” indeed “that Kayalik is no other than Go-balig 
[j/V:] Le. Beautiful City,*’ and so — as he states above that “Balasagun,” which 
is “ a wholly indefinite name,” and “ only means city,” is “ Gu-Balik ” — Bilasa- 
ghun and K^iyalik must, consequently, be one and the same place, while, on 
the very same page, Kayalik, the existence of which is undoubted, long before 
the were heard of in that part, is supposed to be “a city or 

town of their foundation.” In the map to his book, “ The Alongols Proper,** 
however, “Bilasaghun” and “Kabalik (KayaJIk)” are some 500 miles apart I 

On that same page it is also said that Kayalik is no doubt compounded of 
the well known Turkish particle baligh or town, but in the y. R. As, Soc,, 
vol. viii., part ii., p. 275, he writes : '*The site of Balasaghun has been much 

debated. It was the capital of the aficient Turkish Khans of Turkistan 

It merely means city.” 

Again, in the y. R. As, Soc., p. 277, we have ; ** Another important town 
of the Kara Khitaes was Kayalik or Kabalik .... which name is not impro- 
bably a corruption of Kobalik or Kabalik,” and, “ the present Russian station 
of Kopal ” is supposed to be its site. 

In the same paper, page 267, “BLsh-balig” is said to mean “six courts,” 
which consisted of towns,” but what authority exists for this last state- 

ment is not said. At pages 6 and 21 of his ** Afongols Proper** we are 
informed that “Urumtsi” is “Bishbalig,” and in the map prefixed to it we 
have “Bishbalig (Urumchi);” but at page 737 it is stated that “ Piechipali is 
no doubt Bishbalig,” and at page 165 it is “ Bish Balig, the capital of Uiguria.” 

Another writer says the word signifies **feve towns** which is correct, for bisA^ 
in Turk!, means five. 

The “Afrasiab dynasty” is also believed, by Mr. Howocth, “to be a 
mistake,” in reference to the KhSn« of Turkistfln [whom I have, I thinkf 
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Nahr^ Farghanah, and Shwarazm, and some parts of 


shown to be substantially palpable sovereigns], contrary to every Afuiammadan 
writer^ who has written on the subject, withoi 4 t exception, although, in another 
place [Geog, Mag. for July, 1875, p. 217], we have “the descendant of 
Afrasiab, who was deprived of his title of Khan, leaving him only that of ‘ Ilk 
Turkan I * ” 

In another place this very “Ilk” Khan, or “Ilk Turkan,” is said to be 
“one of the Lion Khans — I.ion Hoei or Lion Uighurs of Visdelu, whose 
northern capital was Almaligh, a well kn<mm city in the middle age history of 
Central Asia, which is said to mean City of Apples ” [there is no baligh, how- 
ever, in the word], but in what tongue is not said. ... “ It is fixed on the 

site of the modem [!] city of Old Kuldja, on the river Hi,” but who fixed it is 
not said. In Col. Walker’s last 'Map (1875) Kuldja figures as Hi I 

A line or two after we have, ‘ ‘ I have no doubt, therefore, that it was its 
chief [the chief of Almaligh]* the Lion Khan of the Uighurs,” &c., . . . the 
metropolitan city of the Lion Khans,” &c., &c. See Nos. IX. and X. of that 
dynasty, note to page 905. 

Page 277, of the same paper, the writer sayr : — “The deposed Khan of Tiirkis- 
tan had his seat of empire at Samarkand,” it was at “ Bilasagun ” before, and, 
just above, p. 269, “Almaligh” was “ the metropolitan city”; and, by way 
of improving this, at page 272, I find that “At Khan” [At 2 ^an — the 
]KIara-Ehita-t, who, with Baniko of Taraz, fought the battle with Sultan 
Sanjar] “is probably the dispossessed Khan of Turkistan,” his “Ilk Khan,” 
and, at p. 282, that “the old royal race of the Turkish Sultans of Turkistan 
still held subordinate authority at Samrkand ” ! I In no History is the chief of 
Bilasa-ghun ever styled Sul Jan, which was the title of the head of the 
Afrasiyabi dynasty. 

So the upshot of all this is that the Afr^iyabf d)masty is “ a mistake,” and 
yet tjiey are said to have reigned at three different capitals —Bilasa-ghun^ 
Almalighf and Samrkand, and also to have “held sway at Kashgar,” to be 
“descendants of Afrasiab,” also “Lion Uighurs” [I-ghurs], and of “the 
old royal race of Turkish Sultans,” and yet also “Karluks.” What a 
tissue of mistakes and inconsistencies have we here ! See also the note on 
Koshluk farther on. 

I have already alluded to some of these statements in my account of the 
Afr^iyabi dynasty. 

Mr. Howorth's latest theory [Geog. Mag. July, 1878] is that “ Kenchak,” 
which Mr. Schuyler has “ identified ” with Merke, “ seems to mark the site of 
the famous capital of the Kara Khitai, Salcisagkun, which has been the 
subject of much controversy I ” 

With respect to the situation of Almaligh, I have found some scanty 
p^iculars, which fix its position tolerably clearly. On the occasion of 
Timur’s moving into Mughalistan from Samrkand, in 791 h., he crossed the 

Sihun at Tash-Vand, and reached the Issi-Kol — — L e. Issigh-Kol 

jy' ^ 1 — where he Was joined by the troops which, had moved from Andigan 
thither. Having remained there for a time to perfect his arrangements, the 
force set out by the WMah or Pass of Arjatu or Irjatu, plundering and 
slaughtering the enemy on both sides of its route, until, having passed 
Almaligh, it crossed the river Ilih — — by swimming its horses, and 
reached the K^ra-tal, Ac., and no river Chu is at all referred to. The ^ra- 
t^ river rises about twenty or twenty-five miles west of Alten-imel [the Altlm 
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Khurasan also, used to send them tribute ; and, upon 

1 -mil ?] of Col. Walker’s map, in Lat. 44° {o'. Long. 78° 10', and falls into the 
Tin-ghiz, or Din-ghiz> or Lake Balka^. So Almaligll is to be looked for, or 
rather its site, to the west of the river -Ilih, and nearer Almati than “New 
Khulja.” 

In looking for sites of such places,' it appears to me that sufficient allowance 
is not made for the physical changes which may have taken place during six 
centuries. In one great tract of country, in particular, as I shall presently 
show, a vast desert has existed for some centuries, where, previously, many 
douribhing cities stood; but the sites even of the cities of Bilasa-g^un, ]^ayalik, 
Bish-baligh, and Almaligh, were entirely unknown upwards of three centuries 
since. Landmarks have disappeared, and hence people look elsewhere than in 
this desert for lost cities, in many instances. I may also again mention here 
.that our author’s l^abalik — jJU — at page 154 is incorrect. Thei copyists of 
the different AfS!s. wrote m for — and such an error has occurred in other 
Histories than his carelessly copied. The city's name is properly accord- 
ing to other authorities, and the place certainly lay south of the Ulug]) Tagh, 
or Thianshan mountains, but near them. 

I will now give a few particulars as to what the Mu^iammadan authors, 
and some old travellers say, respecting the geography of the parts herein 
referred to. 

In Astley’s Collection Bish-Baligh — — is said to be 26® W. of Pekin, 
and rather more than 44® N. of the equator, and about a degree N. of Turfan 
— — while ^fara-ljlluram is said to l>e 10® W. from Pekin, and about the 
same distance as Bish-Baligh N. of the line. The I-ghur country formerly 
seems to have included the provinces of Turfan and Kh amil^ or at least the 
middle portion near Turfan, within eight or nine leagues of which was their 
capital called llo-chew by the Chinese, but, as previously mentioned, the moun- 
tain [range J of Kara-Kuram was about the centre of it. Whether Ho-chew is 
Bish-Baligh — which was a well known place long after the Mughal invasion — 
or whether the last was another capital to the N. of Turfan, as Gaubil men- 
tions, is difficult to say. The I-ghurs were masters of a portion of thi 
adjacent parts of Tattary to the sources of the Irtish and Mount Altai [Altan 
mountains], as were the Karghiz. 

Abu-l-Fida says Bilasa-ghun is near Farab or Utrar — a totally different 
place fronx Far-yab in the territory of Balkh» but Abu-l-Fida blunders often. 
The authors quoted in Astley say the correct name is Yalasa-ghun, or “ Good 
Town,” not Bil^a-ghun, and that B and Y in the Arabic are easy to mistake. 
This is true, but the mistake here is their own. Bilasa-ghun is also said to be 
“still in existence [its ruins?] in Little Bukharia — Kichik Bukhara, or the western 
part of the Kashghar territory, as at present constituted— near the borders of 
the Greater Bukharia and the country of the ^Calimaks, and one of the principal 
entrances on that side into Great Bukharia.” Others again say that it was 
near Kashshar, as Darwesh AJimad, quoted by Prof. Grigoreif, also says, and 
some, more to the N., near Utrar or Farab, in Turkistan. 

Others again seem to consider that the town which appears in some maps as 
“ TurkistSn ” — a very unusual, and I think impossible name for either a town 
or city, but not for a country — is no other than Bilasa-ghun, but this cannot be 
right. I shall have something to say about this town of “ Turkistan” faither 
on Some call the former place “ Turan which gives name to the country.” 

That portion of the Great Desert of Kob, or Sh^nio, W. of the IJpira Muran 
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several occasions, they had made captive and carried off 
Musalmans from those tracts. 

or Hohang-Ho, is said to be called Kaiu-Ehitae — because the 
dwelt so long in that part, and herein the empire of the Kin, or 
Western Lyau of the Chinese writers, appears to have been founded. It is 
farther cast and farther south than what appears in some recent maps as 
“ Karakhitai.” 

Another writer plainly states that ‘^Farab is a city of TwcVS&i^n betiveen 
dtachf i« c. Chaj or Tash-l^and and Bilasl-^ghun, both of which are cities of 
Turkistan, and that it is the name of the territory likewise in which it is 
situated," and, farther, that the word signifies “ lands culiivalcd by artificial 
irrigation by means of rivers or kdrlzes — subterranean canals — in distinction to 
lands irrigated naturally by rain." According to this, IBilasd-^un must be 
looked for to the northward of Tash-V^nd. 

It may also be well to mention what the Oriental geographers mean by 
the term Mavvara-un-Naiir, the Great Bukharia of old European writers 
and travellers. The term is neither ^^eciuivalent to Doiib,” nor to Mesopo- 
tamia," but simply “that which is beyond river," i. e. the Jihun, Amulah, 
or Oxus — TV^m^-Oxus. It has the territory of Tash-^and on the N., Balkh 
on the S., Kh warazm on the W., Far^fcanah on the E., and Samr^and is its 
capital. 

“ FarghAnah, which is the name of a country [not of the city of KhoVand 
as it is made to appear in Col. Walker's map], is bound e<l on the W. by 
Samrl^and ami its district, E. by Kashghar, S. by the Kohistan of Badakh- 
Shan, and, although the parts bounding it to the N., previous to the ninth 
century of the H., were in a flourishing condition, and contained places such 
as Almaligh — — Alamatu or Almatu— jiUil — and Banki- — — other- 

wise Taraz— [no Biliisa-ghun is referred to], yet now, through the passage 
of the Ozbaks, it has l)ecomc desolated. The river Sihun, also called the 
Ab-i- Khujand, flows through it, enters Turkistan, and becomes lost in the 
sands.” There is no mention wliatever made of the 'Aral Lake or Sea in the 
works I am quoting. 

“In the territory of Farghanah there are seven large and small cities, five 
tollhe S. , and two to the N. of the Sihun:— I. Andigan [Andijan of the 
’Arabs], a very strongly fortified place ; 2. Osh ; 3 * — 

Marghilan of the maps], seven farsakhs W. of Andigan; 4. Khujand, N. of 
which is a mountain called Mughal-Taj^ in which much firuzah and other 
valuable things are found 5. Akhshi, on the N. side of the Sfhun [the Aksi 
of maps], which, with the exception -of Andigan, is the largest place in 
Far^anah ; 6. Shash, a very old place, now [old] Tash-^and. It is also 
called Chach and Chaj [incorrectly Jaj] ; 7. Oz-gand." Kho^and is not 
mentioned, it being a comparatively modem place. 

Farghanah, Mawara-un-Nahr, and Turkistan, are all separate territories. 

Turkistan is mostly in the sixth climate, including Farab, a small 
territory, the chief town of which is call^ Guzar — ; but some say it is the 
name of a city above Shash or Chaj, and near unto Biladsa-ghun — 

This other form of writing the name of this famous place — Biladsa-ghfi*'“* 
■might plausibly be supposed to be from bildd^ only it is the plural form of 
baiad^ which means city, town, country. 

JUND, or, correctly, Jand, was once a great city, but it has been in ruins 
for over 300 years. 

3 N 
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With the exception of the Suljtans of and Bamian, 


Theterritoryof Kasitchar is bounded N. by the mountains of MughRlistan 
[the Ulugh-Tagb of the Turks — See note on the Turks, p. 875, and Thianshan 
of the maps], out of which several rivers flow. Its W. boundary is also a 
range of mountains which shoot out from the mountains of Mughalistan 
towards the S. — Bilaur [also written Billaur] Tag^ — the name of which range 
does not require “ to be abolished,** since it has been known from the time of 
*Abd-ullah-i- Kh urdadbih down to Kh ushhal,. Kh atak^ Afghan, and to modem 
times — and from these also issue ipivers which flow from W. to E. ; and the 
whole of the country of Kashghar and Khntan lies at the skirts of these two 
ranges of mountains. The E. and S. boundary is a great sahrd or steppe — a 
plain, not naturally a desert — which is wholly jungle and wilderness, and 
hillocks of moving sand. In ancient times there were several cities in this 
tract, the names of three of which arc Katak or Katuk — elii^Tur— — and 
Lob-Ka§al — — probably Lob- Ratal, between Turfan and Khutan } but 
they have been all buried in the sands. There was another called Fulad-Sum— 
^ — but its fate is not recorded. It was a well-known place in the Cliingiz 
Kh an’s time. 

YArkand, in former times, was a great city, but it had gpreatly decayed, 
and was becoming desolate, when Mirza Abu-Bikr made it his capital. It 
soon after had 12,000 gardens in and around the city, which was surrounded 
by a wall thirty cubits high. The people of this part of the territory are 
[when the author wrote] divided into four classes, the Tuman, cultivators or 
peasantry, the Kuchin, or soldiery, the I-maVs, or nomads, and the officials. 

Kiiutan was one of the most celebrated of cities and territories, “but of 
that rose, naught but the thorn remains at present.** ’Abu-l-Fida says it was 
a city of the i-ghurs. In former times, before the desert just mentioned 
approached so near it, Cehin could be reached in fourteen days, the whole way 
was inhabited and cultivated, and one or two persons could pass to and fro 
with safety, without being obliged to join ^fafilahs, but now [when the author 
wrote], on account of the KalimaVs — Europeanized “Kalmuks** — the route is 
closed, and that which is now followed is 100 stages. Vast quantities of 
yasJuib or ya^m^ also called befddah — ^jade or jasper — is found in the rivers of 
Kaslighar and Shutan, and in those territories also the camel of the desert, 
which may be tamed, and the kuidsh^ icitds^ or zhajz^gdu [the Bos Grunniens. 
Sec page and note ^]. 

The territory of Kashfi3l3>r [Little Bukharia] appears the same precisely as 
that called Mangali-Suyah — — which signifies “towards or facing 
the sun — siinny-side** — *ij>j m 1=»1 — the boundaries of which are thus given. 
“On the N. Issigh-Kol, S. Jirjan — — and Sarigh-i-l-ghur— 

E. Kosan— j^^Ujf^and Tarbokor or Tarbogor-^jS^f^l?, and W. Sam-ghar — 
^ and JaVaghman or Jal^shman — . This tract contains several 
cities, the greatest of which are Kashghar and Khutan, Dz-gand, Akhstkat or 
Akhstsak, Andigan, At-paghlf Ak-su, and Kosan.” This' may be considered 
the territory peculiar to the Afrasiyabt Maliks before they again obtained 
possession of Samrkand and Bukhara on the downfall of the Slants. 

An account of Kaghshur and other places on the Sihun, written by me some 
twenty years since, will be found in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
for 1857. At that period a Chinese Jan-Jang or Governor General resided at 
Kourah near Ilih. 

I now return to the history of the Gur Khuns. 
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who used not to submit to them, all the rest of the Maliks 


Some say the first of this, dynasty assumed the title of Gur Kha n before 
BiJ^Ua-gbun was given up to him by the Afrasiyabi Kha n^ but, certainly, it was 
not conferred upon him by Musalmans. Its assumption is said to have taken 
place in 522 H. [A.D. 1128], at which time Muhammad Ehnn [Alunad of 
some writers], who bore the title of Arsalan Khan^ ruled over Mawar2L-un- 
Nahf. See No. XVII. of the Afrasiyabi dynasty, who, certainly, it not the 
person referred to as surrendering his sovereignty and capital to the Gur Khan • 
and, from what follows, and what I have already stated, it is proved beyond a 
<loubt, that there were several petty dynasties of Afrasiyabi Kh&ns in Turkist&n, 
besides the rulers of Mawara-un-Nahr. 

Alfi says that, at the period when the yai6- Kh ita«ts fought with Sultan 
Sanjar, the territories of Turkistan, namely, Kashghar, Bilad-sa^un, Taraz, 
Kh utan^ and other parts besides, were in the possession of great IQians, who 
were Turks, who accounted themselves of the lineage of Afrasiyab, and 
descendants of Satuk l^^Iaracli^ff ^t^d that, at that time, all had become 
converts to IslSm. 

The Gur Kh an, having assumed the sovereignty over the Afiasiyabt Amfr of 
Bilasa^ghun and his territory, now despatched [Intendants] into 

different provinces and districts, and, after a time, his dependants and followers 
increasing, and growing still more flourishing,, and their cattle fat [sic in MSS.], 
reduced the l^ankulis to subjection, despatched an army towards “ Kagb^har 
and Kh iitan of Turlristan, and subjected those territories.” The l^rlughs are 
also mentioned, but another division of that great tribe, not included in the 
one mentioned as being located on the eastern frontier of Arsalan Shin’s 
dominions, api^ears to have moved, or to have been forced, farther south-west ; 
for, about this period, or perhaps a short time previously, this portion of them 
had worsted the Gh uzz. and expelled them from their former pasture-lands, and 
compelled them to enter Ch aghnanian and Kh^tl, the plural form of which 
word, 2<3l^tlan, is also applied to that district or tract of country [but Khutlan 
is incorrect ; the first vowel is fath^ not and it is also called Kol-i- Ab, 

which is a dependency of Rada khsh an, and famou-s for its beautiful damsels 
and fine horses. See note •, page 374, and note *, page 423. 

Subsc ^uently the Gur despatched a great army towards the territory 

of the take vengeance for the treatment he had suffered there, and 

Bish-Baligh was taken possession of. From thence the Gur Shan's forces were 
despatched towards the territory of Farghanah or Andf^n and Mawara-un-Nahr, 

The situation of the land or territory of Shirkbiz, or or SiraVlz» 

as it is also written, has been a puzzling subject hitherto, but its situation is 
apparent here, more particularly if we take the description along with what is 
stated in the MasAlik wa MamAlik, and in Ibn-Haukal. Speaking of 
China, the former work says : — ** If one desires to proceed from the east [Chin] 
towards the west, by the country of the Naemans, the territory of Ehir^Iz, 
the Taghar-i-Chnzz [see note on this subject farther on], and KtmAk 
towards the sea, it is a journey of nearly four months. . . . The country of 
Tibbat lies between the land of yhirkhfz and the kingdom of Chin. Chin 
lies between the sea, the land of the fihuzz and Tibbat,” &c., &c. 

The Sultilns of Mawari-un-Nahr, ** who were the father and gramiftiher 
oi Sulian ^Ugman of the Afrasiyabi dynasty, also laid their heads upon the 
line of the Gur 10ia n*s commands, and became his tributaries.” See Uie 
dynasty of the Afdisiyibl Maliks, Nos. XIX. and XXIII. 

3 N 2 
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of the confines had become subject to that race. On two 


In $34 H. [A.D. 1137, but th« jSmi’-ut-TawarfUl. contrary to several 
others, says in 536 H.], his troops defeated Sul^Sn Sanjar on the frontiers of 
Samr^and, as already recorded at page 154 ; but, since that was written by 
me, I have elsewhere found some further particulars respecting that defeat 
which dear up so completely a most obscure passage in our author’s account 
there given, that I must relate them here. The identical passage in our author 
referred to is as follovrs. After a great part of his [Sanjar’s] rei^ had elapsed, 
a body of people from IJiira-Ehit^e, from Tamgh&j [see Afr&siyabt Malik, No. 
XXI.], and the dependencies of £hfn, entered the confines of ](j[ara*]SIuram of 
Turkist&n, and solidted Sultan Sanjar to assign them grazing lands; and, 
with the Sultan’s permission, they took up their quarters* on those confines, 
in Bilasa-^un, IJIabidiV: [^s^ialiV — jJV correct name], and Alm&ltitf 

and made those parts their grazing grounds.” 

In an article by Mr. H. H. Howqrth, entitled ** The Northern Erontagers 
of China : The Kara Khitai,” in the yournal Ro, As, for April, 1876, 
p. 271, the above passage from this Translation is quoted, and its writer adds, 
referring to our author, ‘*The latter author is mistaken in supposing that 
Turkistan was then subject to Sanjar,” &c. Now, considering that Mr. 
Howorth is wholly dependent on foreign translations for his information on 
these matters, such a statement on his part, to say the least of it, b pre- 
sumptuous. I need scarcely mention to those who can read the eastern Hb- 
torians for themselves, that every author who nas written on the subject in the 
Persian language agrees with our author, even the great Raschid” himself, 
respecting Sultan Sanjar’s suzerainty over the parts in question, as well as to 
his father's and grandfather’s suzerainty likewise. 

When their progeny became very numerous, during the Sull^ s reign, 
they rebelled against his authority, and fought a battle against him. TSnfko 
of T^i*^ nomination of Sunkam and i-ma, was at the head of the 

Shila-fs. The Sultan’s forces, from a long period of inaction, and enervated 
by protracted ease and luxury, were unable to cope with or stand before the 
enemy, and were overthrown ; ... he [the Sultan] concluded a peace with 
them, and the pasture-lands of Turkistan and Bilasi-ghun, along with the 
cities and towns included in those frontier tracts, were left in the hands of the 
Ehit^’i invaders.” 

The particulars I refer to, tending to throw light on the above, are, that, 
when Sultan Sanjar proceeded to Samr^and and dethroned Mul^mmad [No. 
XVIII. of the Afrasiyabts], a part of the I'^td a yurat or 

camping ground in that part — on th^. frontier-— the tracts assigned them by the 
Sultan in former years, for our author is, by no means, mistaken, as the author 
of Mongols Proper^' imagines, in stating that Sanjar’s authority extended as 
far as the confines of 'Turkistan, for his being at SamrVsnd, on thb occasion, 
proves it, and, moreover, as mentioned at page 133, the Maliks of Turkbtan, 
and the Afr^iyabi Amfrs submitted to the authority of Alb-ArsalSn, 
Sanjar’s grandfather. Some of the Sultan’s Amtrs persuaded him that 
thb was a good opportunity for seizing their flocks and herds, and driving 
out altogether these Ifpira-Ehita-ts, whom they accused of contumacy. They 
implored the Sultan’s mercy, and offered, through those Amtrs, to present 
5000 horses, 5000 camels, and 50,000 sheep, as a propitiatory offering to him 
to allow them to remain where they were. This was approved of by the 
SultiA, but, in the meantime, the chiefs of the tribes of those 
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or three occasions, the forces of the sovereigns of Ghur. the 

[Sunkam and I-mS, apparently] fled to the urda of the Gilr nthose power 

was a drag apon the Sal|ans of TurkbUin [the AfrSsiy&bt Maliks], and- 
represented to him that the Sultin of EhurasSn had become enfeebled by the 
inhrmities of age, and that the affairs of tiiat country had fallen into the hands 
of slaves and boys, and urged the Gur 21 ian to wrest MIwaiH-un-Nahr and 
E 3 turib 2 Ln out of their hands. He accordingly put his forces in motion, and 
Sul{w Sanjar and his troops, despbing them, moved to encounter them 
without concert or precaution, or caring for immensely superior numbers, 
thinking to overthrow them easily. Sanjar’s troops however^ who were but 
few in comparison with the enemy, were soon completely surrounded by the 
IpiTa-Ehi$^-ts, and Sultan Sanjar had to attempt to cut his way out with a 
body of 300 men. He succeeded, but he came out with only ten or fifteen 
remaining. In this affair 30,000 Musalmans were slain, and Taj-ud-Dtn 
Abu- 1 -Fatb» Malik of Siji'>tan and Nimroa, who, with the centre, maintained 
his ground to the last [see page 188] was taken 'prisoner. The rest agrees 
with what our author has already stated undel* Sanjaris reign. 

The Tartkh-i-Alft gives another account of the origin of the war between 
the Sultan and the Gur Jj^an. 

The ^arjughtah families stationed on the frontier of ArsaliUi Sltanb 
dominions had been harshly treated by him. He considered they multiplied 
too fast, and set overseers of his own over them to prevent them having inter- 
course with their wives. They endured thb tyranny for a considerable time, 
not knowing whither to fly. At last, grown desperate, on the arrival on the 
frontier, which it was their duty to guard, of an immense kdfilah of traders 
and merchants, consisting of Turks, and people from all parts to the 

eastward, they attacked the kdfilak^ and seized all the property and effects of 
the merchants composing it. They then made known to them that, if they 
desired to get their property restored to them, they must put them in the way 
of finding a place beyond Arsalan Shan’s dominions, provided with water and 
forage sufficient to 'enable them to subsbt, a$ they were resolved to stay no 
longer under his rule. The merchants told them they knew of a tract of 
counlry well provided with what they required, sufficient for the subsistence of 
ten times their number, and that it lay in the territory of Bilad-saghun in 
Turkistan. The Sarlughtah Turks, on this, restored the property of the 
merchants, seized their overseers, and, taking them along vrith them, made for 
the territory of Bilad^sa, ghun, and there took up their quarters. 

They were, however, in constant dread of Arsalan Shan, until the Gur 
Shan, who had, by this time, arrived in that part, entered into hostilities with 
the ruler of Mawaia-un-Nahr and Turkistan, and the S^^^^Ch^ah entered into 
combination with him. At thb juncture, Arsalan Shan, as previously men- 
tioned, died, and Uiasan-Tigtn, who had been installed in his place by Sultan 
Sanjar, soon followed him. The sovereignty then devolved upon the Sh^an, 
Mahmud, son of Arsalan. Shortly after, the Gur Shan, with a vast army of 
Shita-is and Turks, numbering, it is said, 300,000 men, advanced into 
Mahmud’s territory, and began to annex it. The Gur Shfin imposed one dinir 
as a tax upon each house in every city he reached, but neither allowed hb troops 
to enter the people's dwellings, nor their cultivated lands, and did not farther 
molest them. To such of the Maliks of MSwara-un-Nahr as submitted, the 
Gur Sh^ assigned a tablet of silver to be- hung up at Uie entrance of thdr 
palaces. See yaurmtl Ro, As, Soc,^ vol. v., for p. 29. 
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champions of which army were the Sipah-salar, Khar-jam 

As previously mentioned, the Mahmud, was defeated, and, at his 

urgent prayer, Sultan Sanjar prepared to succour him. Sanjar Is said to have 
taken six months to complete his arrangements, and, in the month of 
534 H., to have crossed the Jiliun with an army of icx>,ooo cavalry — an exag- 
gerated number — and moved towards Samr^and. Serving in his army were 
the Maliks of Sfstan, Ghaznin, and Gh ur^ and the ^akinis of M^andaran. 

When Sanjar reached Samr^and Mahmud complained bitterly of the con- 
duct of the IKarlugl^fah, and the Sultan resolved to chastize them first. On 
becoming aware of his intention, they sought the protection of the Gur Khan, 
who sent a letter to the Sultan demanding what crime was laid to the charge 
of the l^arlughiah. The Sul^an^s reply, as may be imagined, was sufficiently 
haughty. The hostile forces , moved to encounter each other, and, after an 
ol)stinate battle, the details of which have been already given, victory declared 
in favour of the mii^a-is, who were immensely superior in point of numliers ; 
artd the Sultan, having cut his way out with a few followers, fled to Tirmiz. 
The Walt of Ststan was taken prisoner [see page i88], and Amtr ll^imaj, who 
had charge of the Suljan’s haram^ and the whole of that establishment, were 
also made captive. 

It is stated in the Tartkh-i-Yafa’t, that nearly 30,000 Musalmans fell in this 
battle, and that among the slain were 4000 women. “ In some other His- 
tories it is also stated that, after the flight of the Sultan, the Turks and 
Khita-is poured into the camp and began to plunder. On their approaching 
the part where the haram was, Turkan Kh iitun^ the Sultan’s chief consort, 
and most of the wives of the Amirs, and the soldiery who acted a^ their guanl, 
defended it against the infidels, and slew a vast number of them ; and it was 
only after 4000 women had fallen that the rest of the haram was captured, 
including Turkan KJ^^atun. The Gur Kh an left the females in charge of those 
of their own people who remained, and would not allow them to be interfered 
with. They were treated with honour and reverence, and, soon after, were 
sent back to the Sultan in Kh urasan. ” 

Mr. H. H. Ifoworth has not quoted my translation quite correctly [Jimrna/ 
As. Soc. Vol. viii. p. 272]. Nowhere- have I said that “At Khan was 
in alliance with the chief of Kara Khitai.” In my note *, to page 154, I say 
“ Sanjar fought a battle with At Sian,” which, as my authority related it, 
refers to one of the leaders of the Gur Kha n’s forces. Most certainly At Kha n 
was not “ the dispossessed Khmi ” of Turkistan, nor was he the dispossessed 
chief of Bilasa-ghun, nor docs Rashid-ud- Dm, in his Jami’-ut-Tawartkh, 
an3rwliere state that the ruler of Kara Kbitae adopted the title of Gur Khan — 
not “ Ghur^* Kh^n — “after this great battle in 525 H.” because he says, [in 
the MSS» before me] that this battle took place in 536 H.. [which began 5th 
August, A.D. 1141], while others make it one year, and some, two years 
earlier— 534 h., a.d. 1139-40, and 535, a.d. 1140-41. 

Amtr Ttmur, I also beg leave to say, never adopted the title of “Emir 
Timur Gur Khan^'^ for the very significant reason that the title of the 
Shi$a-f chief consists of two words while the word applied to Amtr 

Timur, which appears, to have misled Mr. Howorth, is one and is written 
Gurgftn, and m signification there is no connexion between them whatever. 
To return to my story. After having gained this great success, the Gur 
Kh^ overran great part of TurkistSn and MSwar«l-un-Nahr, acquired pre- 
dominance over those countnes, and made their rulers tributaries. He in- 
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and Muhammad-i-Khar-nak— on whom be peace I 

creased his forces, and his war materiaJs accumulated ; and, shortly after, he 
despatched an army under the command of his general, Arbaz— — [this 
name is also mentioned by our author : “Imuz'* is not correct] towards the 
Ehwarazm territory, in order to sack and devastate the rustdfs [a word par- 
ticularly applied ‘in Shwarazm to villages or collections of huts or felt tents, 
in distinction from the words dtA And faryoA used in 'IriV and Shurasan]. 
His troops created great havoc, and Itsiz, Sultan of Khwarazm. despatched 
an envoy to the Gfir d^n to sue for peace, and agreed to pay allegiance to 
him for the future, and a yearly tribute of 30,000 dindrs^ besides cattle, flocks, 
and other things. On this accommodation having been entered into, Arbaz 
retired; and soon after, in 537 H. [a.d. 1142-3], the Gur Ehan died. He 
was of the Man! [Manichean] religion himself, but his wife was a Christian. 

It is stated in Alfi that he died in the month of Rajabof the following year. 

He was succeeded by liis wife, as no son remained to him, but some authors 
distinctly state that his daughter succeeded. To judge, however, from the 
events which followed, it is very improbable that the daughter then succeeded 
her father, because the name of the husband of the female sovereign who ruled 
so long is given, and it is scarcely probable that the Gur Shan's wife married 
again, without some mention of it being recorded, nor was it the custom, I 
believe, for widows to re-marry. 

The wife, whose name is not given, dying some time after her succession, 
but without any date being mentioned, was succeeded by the Gur Shin’s 
daughter, Konik or Konayik KhAtOn, but whether the late sovereign was 
her mother has not transpired. The word is somewhat uncertain in some 
works, but I put the most trustworthy reading first upon all occasions, and 
that used by the majority of writers. It is written UtijT which, according to 
whether ^ or A be used, may be spelt in various ways, and which may 
be Koyunik,<and ^jj^jJ^Kolun — ^but another author, in two copies of his work, 
has Komanik or Gomanik or Komanig or Gomanig — according as to 
whether the Tazt or ’Ajami be meant. 

In the seventh year of I-yal-Arsalan, ShwArazm feign [557 or 

558 H.], because he was not punctual in the payment of his tribute, as 
stipulated by his father, his dominions were assailed by the Gur Shan's forces. 
The Sul|an sent forward, in advance, (xhA-fr Beg, the jpltlugh, a native of 
Mawara-un-Nahr, with an advance force, towards the Amutah, but he was 
defeated and taken captive before I-yal-Arsalan could come to his support, 
and the latter fell sick s^nd returned to Khw arazm where he died in the month 
of Rajab of the same year. 

On the death of I-yal-Arsalan, there were two claimants to the throne — his 
two sons, Jalal-ud-Din, Sul|an Shah, and ’Imad-ud-Dtn, Takish KhAn, who 
was the eldest son ; but he, not being sufficiently powerful to oust the former, 
who, with his mother — a strong-minded woman — was in possession of the 
capital, and being at that time absent in charge of the territory of Jaud, which 
his father had taken from Kamal-ud-Din, Arsalan son of Mahmud, and 

annexed, entered the territory of the third Gur sought her help 

to recover his j^atrimony. She agreed to aid him, on the stipulation that, on 
his being put in |>ossc.ssion of Kh warazm. he should pay over a certain amount 
of treasure, and a yearly tribute afterwards. 

A large army was accordingly despatched to suj^port Sul|an Takish* ^*^d 
put him in possession, under the command of her husbciid, larma or larinae, 
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— had caused the overthrow of the forces of KhitS. and, in 


by name, — or who conducted the affidrs of h^r empire. In the 

Jimi’-ut-Tawarikh he is styled Farmae Sultan $l;ta h and his mother 

fled, and Takish was put in possession of the capital, in Rabt*-ul-Akllirt 
568 H. [the end of December a,d. 1172]. 

It is evident, from this, that this female Gur ShSn must have reigned a 
considerable time, since she was, at this period, living, and lived for a con- 
siderable time, subsequently, for, not long after, the ^[ara-Khita-f ruler sent to 
demand more tribute from Sultan Takish than had been previously stipulated, 
and, her envoy having behaved in a manner it was impossible to overlook, 
Takish put him to death, notwithstanding he was one of the most distinguished 
of the Elpt^-ts. 

On this, hostilities broke out between Takish and^the Gur Shan, which the 
former’s brother, Sultan Shah, taking advantage of, left Ghur. where he then 
was, and hastened to the presence of the Gur Shan, and sought assistance 
from her. This was in 569 H. Our author distinctly states that the Ghiirtan 
Sultans treated SultSln Shah with honour, but plainly refused to aid him 
against Takish with whom they were in alliance [see page 245, and also 
note *, pagfe 239, para. 2], and our author was certainly well acquainted with 
Ghurfan affairs generally. Mr. Howorth \yournal Ro. As. Soc ], in the article 
before referred to, quotes Visdelu, but, if Visdelu ever styled Mu’ayyid-ud- 
DiN — which title signifies The Aider of the Faith ” — the A’Tnah-dAr, or 
Mirror-Bearer, by the impossible and meaningless names of Umayyid i 
Aimakdur'^ the value of his authority is clearly indicated. 

The assistance sought by Sulfan ghah was granted by her [the Gur Khan] in 
574-5 H. [A.D. 1178-9], and again Farmae was sent with an army, but the success 
was only partial. The particulars will be found in note *, page 239, and note •, 
page 246. According to the authorities from which I take this account, the 
female Gur Shan now began to violate the laws and ordinances of the state, 
and to abandon herself to sensual desires, until matters went so far that the 
late Gur Shin’s brother, and the chief men in the empire resolved to rid 
themselves’ of her, and they put her to death along with her paramour. 

It is very evident, from this, that she must have reigned many years, for, 
from the date of the first Gur Shan’s death, viz. 537 H., to the year in which 
she rendered aid to Sultan Shah. 374-5 H., is no less than thirty-eight years 
nearly, and therefore, had this been his wife, she must have been a very old 
woman, and her desires must have cooled. It appears to me, therefore — 
although all the Musalnian writers, without exception^ mention but three 
persons, two males and a female, as- composing this dynasty, which lasted 
altogether ninety-five years, and has greater credit for its mighty power than 
it Is entitled to — that the first Gur Khan must have been succeeded first, by his 
wife„andthen by his daughter, Konik or Konayik, The date of her l^ing 
put to death is not given, and, I fear, not to be discovered. Having put 
Konik or Konayik Kb^tun to death, they [the chief personages in the empire] 
chose one of the two brothers of the first Gur Khan, who were then alive, to 
succeed her, and the other, who was wont to embarrass and obstruct the affairs 
of the empire, was passed over. 

Some authors state that it was the brother of the late Gur Kha n — named 
IKoman or Kuman — who accused her of living a dissolute life and thus brought 
about her destruction, and that he became the Gur Khan himself. 

On his — ]^OMAN, or I^CmAn — — becoming established in the sove- 
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[one of] those battles, the Sipah-salar, Khar-jam. had 

reignty, he sent out Sbahi^&hs [Intendants] into different parts, and appointed 
persons, with due discrimination, according to their different capacities, to 
various offices. 

SultSn Takiaht Ehwarasm Shaly had, on his deathbed, enjoined his son 
and successor, on no account to embroil himself with the Gur Kha n if he 
desired to preserve the int^rity and safety of his dominions, because, he said, 
he was a strong barrier between very powerful enemies, which should by no 
means be broken down. This refers to the Chingiz Ehan, who, at this 
period, was becoming very xK)werful. When Sultan Muhammad, Shwarazm 
Shah, came to the throne, he Continued for some lime to transmit the tribute 
regularly as beforei^ and friendship, continued to subsist between him and the 
Gur Kha n ; and, when SulJ&n Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, Muhammad-i-Sam, Sultan of 
Qhur, became hostile to Sultan Muhammad, and invaded his dominions in 
6oi H., the Gur Kh an despatched 10,000 men to the. Sultan’s assistance under 
Baniko of Tar^ [see pages 474 to 4S1 for our author’s account of it] ; and 
before the gate of Andkhud [Indakhudl the ShlpL-ts fought an engagement 
with the Ghuris. and overthrew them. On this occasion, Sultan ’U§man of 
Samrhand, the last of the AfriUiyabfs, was present, as a vassal, with the Ehita*t 
army : he had not, at that time, withdrawn his allegiance from the Gur KhS n. 

Now it was that Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, being successful in 
all his , affairs, considered it time to throw off the yoke of the Gur Kha n, to 
pay tribute to whom, as an infidel, he considered a blot upon his sovereignty, 
more especially since the insolence of the ^jllarS-Khita-is had reached such a 
pitch, that their envoy, who is styled Tonshi or Tunahl — — and, by some, 
Tu^i — ^Ay — probably Taishet was his title [See also page 732, and note at 
page 8661 presumed to seat himself upon the throne along with the Sultan. He 
accordingly withheld the tribute for two or three years, and manifested great 
tardiness in paying it. At length, the Gur Shan despatched, as his envoy, 
his Wazir, Muhammad-i-Tae [s^U — in some places written Nae — and 
others, to demand payment, including all arrears. 

When the yara-Sbita.f envoy reached Kh warazm [the site of this famous 
capital has for centuries been known as Organj-i-Kubri — sSj ^ — at which 
place the Russians have erected a fortress to protect their routes.” 
Kh iwak. anglicized Khiva, as it appears in Col. Walker’s last map is not 
TTh warazm. What appears there as ‘‘Kunia Urganj,” correctly, Kuhnah — 
old, ancient — Organj, .is the place], the Sul|in had made his preparations 
for an expedition into KhifehaV [our author, at page 254, says the Sultan’s 
mother was the daughter of ^pulr Kh an of Kh ifcha]g — other authors style her 
tribe Cranian — but he does not refer, in the least, to this expedition ; and, 
ak page 260, calls the Gur ]£h^9 by mistake evidently, ^ultj Khan — unless 
^ulij was another of his titles, or an error for l^oman — of Shitue, whose 
general was Bantko of Tarilz], and was unwHling, at the same time, to disobey 
His late father’s laSt request, and, moreover, did not wish to give the fUara- 
yOtita -fa a pretext or an opportunity for molesting his dominions during his 
absence in Khifchay, w>ile he felt it a disgrace even to acknowledge his liability 
to pay thb tribute. On this account he., did not open his lips on the subject, 
but left the affair in the hands of his mother — the celebrated Turkan Eliutun, 
whose subsequent misfortunes are se pitiable — and set out on his expedition 
into iPiif chal^. the particulars respecting which expedition are not related by 
any author with whom I am acquainted. 
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attained martyrdom.* The last of their armies which 


• Our author has not given any details respecting these events in his account 
of the JHlurfs, nor has he referred to any but the last person here mentioned. 

Turkan Khatuii directed that the envoys should be received with befitting 
honour ; and the annual tribute due was made over to them. A number of 
distinguished persons of the capital were likewise despatched, along with 
Ma^mud-i-Tae, to the presence of the Gur to apologize for the delay 

which had occurred, and they were charged with expressions of homage and 
fealty as heretofore. Matmud-i-Tae, however, “ had witnessed the lofty bearing 
and stubbornness of Suljan Muhammad, knew his humour, and fathomed his 
thoughts, that he considered himself, in power and magnificence— he was 
master of some of the richest parts of Western Asia, west of the Amufah— the 
suj>erior of the Gur Sh^n, and that he considered it beneath him to show 
humility or flattery to any human being, being satisfied, in his own mind, that 
the Maliks of the world were his vassals, and that, in fact, fortune itself was 
his servant.” Mabmud-i-Tae represented these circumstances to the Gur 
Shan, and assured himr that, after this time, the Sul{an would certainly never 
pay him tribute again, and, consequently, the Sultan’s emissaries were not 
treated with the usual respect or coHsidemtion. 

Sultan Mubammad, having returned to the capital of his dominions, success- 
ful from his Shiffihak expedition, began to make preparations for his cam- 
paign for liberating MawarS-un-Nahr from the yoke of the yara-Khita-fs. 
He had been constantly receiving communications in secret, with promi^ of 
support, from Bukhara particularly, as far back as 600 H., and from Sultan 
’Usman of SamrVand, and other rulers of Mawar 5 -un-Nahr to whom the pro- 
tracted yoke of the Gur Eh^ns was affliction, and who groaned under the 
exactions, the rapacity, and the injustice, of the Gur Hian’s representatives, 
who had begun to act contrary to previous usages. The Sultan, accordingly, 
marched an army to Bukhara then held by an upstart, named Sanjar Malik, 
and sent messages Inviting the rulers above referred to to join him in his 
proposed enterprise. They were well satisfied to accept the Suite’s offers ; 
and, under the determination of commencing hostilities against the Gur Sh^> 
in the following year, he returned from Bukhari This was in 606 h. 

Kojiak-also called Koahlak by some writers, and “Kaahlt, otherwise 
ICoshluk ” by YSfa’t, and Kashlu ^ 3 l^~i*Sunkar, the Tatar, by our author- 
son of the sovereign of the Naemans, after the death of his father, and 
dispersion of his tribes, had, some time before, sought shelter with the Gur 
Shan from the power of the Chingiz JQian. He had entertained rebellious 
ideas towards his protector, previous to Suljan ’Uffman’s becoming a partizan 
of Sultan Mubammad, and now that some of the Gur Eh^’s own nobles 
likewise, in the eastern parts of his territory, had rebelled against his authority 
[occasioned, no doubt, by the Chingiz ^an’s proceeclings], and, on the 
Chingiz Ehan’s [first] expedition against EWta [w/ against the dominions 
of the E^-Sbita-ts], Kojlak pretended to the Gur Khan that, if permitted 
to do so, he would go and collect his wandering Naemans, from whom he had 
been so long separated, and who had been too long dispersed like sheep 
without a shepherd, and would bring them to his assistance, that he had many 
of his tribes at and around I-mil, at Bish-Baligh, and in the limits of Eaiallk 
or Kaialigh who wanted a leader, and that, since the Chingiz Khan was then 
occupied in the country of Khita, he could carry out his plans with facility. 
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crossed the Jihun and passed over towards Khur^an was 

The Gur Slian took the bait, conferred great honours upon him, and gave 
him the title of Shan — Kojlak Shan. 

Kojlak having departed, the Gur Sh^n, when too late, repented of having 
let him go, and sent out commands to have him recalled, but without effect. 
Kojlak assembled around him all the scattered Naeman tril>e, and his fame 
became noised abroad : all, who were in any way connected with him in the 
Gm Shin’s forces, also joined him, and he found himself at the head of a 
large army. On reaching I-mil, and joined by Tufe-Tughan, 

more respecting whom will be found farther on, the Amtr or Chief of the 
Makrtt Mughals of the division [see note *, page 268], who had fled on 

hearing of the power of the Cilingiz Kh an ; and, in concert, they began to 
plunder and devastate the country ; and the Tumats, another Mughal tribe, 
dwelling near the frontier of [on the S.E.], also joined in the outbreak. 

The Chingiz Kha n had to despatch troops against them, the details respecting 
which, not being connected with the fate of the Gur Kh an^ I reserve for 
their proper place farther on. 

Kojlak, having now become sufficiently powerful, showed open hostility to 
his benefactor, the Gur SJian, having previously instigated Sulj^an Muhammad 
to attack his dominions on the side of the Sfliun or river of Fanakat. Among 
others, to whom the Gur Khan had despatched messengers with instructions 
for Kojlak’s arrest, was Sultan ’U§man of Samr]^and. He had asked the 
Gur Kha n to bestow upon him a daughter in marriage, and had been refused ; 
and this had completely alienated ’Usman from his cause. He took no notice 
of the message, and forthwith entered into communication with Suljan Mu- 
hammad, acknowledged his suzerainty, read the Shut bah for him, and began 
to coin the money in his name. 

Tlie Gur Kha n^ on becoming aware of this state of affairs, despatched a 
force of 30,000 men against ’Usman, and again reduced Sanir^and, but did 
not deem it advisal>le to injure ’Usman further, as he looked upon SamrVand 
os the treasury of his empire, and, as Kojlak was acquiring great power, and 
making head in the other diiection [i. e. in the £. and S.E.], and molesting 
his territories, the aimy was withdrawn from Samr^and, and sent against 
Kojlak, who made an attempt to capture Bilasa-ghun ; but he did not succeed, 
and, subsequently, was overthroAvn, details respecting which will be found 
farther on. 

There is considerable discrepancy with regard to these last events in con- 
nexion with the ynni-Khii^a-ts and the Kh warazmf Sultan, since it is stated 
by several authors, as already given in the notes on that dynasty, that the 
Gur Khan’s troops appeared before Samr^and, and assaulted it several times 
without success, and were finally recalled to operate against Kojlak. Thfs, 
however, seems to refer to the defeat of the force sent by the Gur Kh an 
against Samr^and a second time, after the victory over BanTko, narrated 
farther on, while the former happened l>efore the Gur Kh an*s defeat by the 
Khwarazmis, as soon as he heard of ’Ugman’s disaffection, as the Tarikh-i- 
Jahan-gtr confirms. 

Immediately on the withdrawal of the Gur Khan’s army to attack Kojlak, 
Suljan Muhammad, who had been w.aiting his opportunity, now marched to 
Sainrl^and with an army. ’Ugman came forth to meet him, ceded his 
territory to him, and Turtiah, a relative of the Sultan’s mother, was located 
there, as the Suljaii’s lieutenant. The Sultan and his troops, accompanied by 
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that which fought an engagement with the Sultan-i-GhSzt. 


Sultan *Usm3n, and his available forces^ probably, commenced his march to 
invade the Gur Ej^an’s dominions. Having crossed the Sitiun at Fanakat, 
which is also called the Ji^un— L e. great river — of Fanakat, by a bridge of 
boats, the Khwarazmt army advanced until it reached the §atM*a— plain or 
steppe — of l-lash» in the territory ofTaraz, which is also called Tal^, and 
Talashf situated beyond the frontier of Shash [now TashVttnd], on the side 
nearest to Tuikistan. 

In Col. Walkcris map this place is. called “Turkistan (IIazret),” and 
this gives me a clue to the probable reason how it obtained this name. Near 
it is the tomb of the Khwajah, A^mad, a Musalman saint of Turkistan, and, 
as the word Ha^rat is applied to saints as well as to capitals, such as ^'jELifrat- 
i-Dihlf,” or “Hajrat Husain*' — this place which sprung up near it, as TarSz 
declined, became ‘known as the Mazar-i-Hafrat-i-Turkistan — the Tomb of the 
Saint of Turkistan, but Mazar, having been, by some means, dropped, Hazfat-i- 
Turkistan, £uro])eanized into “Turkistan (Hazret),** has been the result. 
Xaraz, in its day, was a large place, but was ruined, like many others, by the 
Ozbak inroads centuries since, as already stated. 

Having reached the plain of I-Lagh — also written i-lamish — Bantko, who 
held that territory as his appanage, and was the leader of the Gur Shin’s 
troops, and who was then at awaiting them, issued forth to encounter 

the Ehwarazmts ; and, on the 22nd — some say the 7th — of Rabt*-ul-Awwal, 
607 H. [i2th of Sept. A.D. 1210], a battle was fought in which the ^fara- 
Ehita-h were completely overthrown, and Baniko wounded and taken prisoner. 

For the remainder of the events which followed see my notes to the 
Ehwarazmi dynasty, page 262, note *, note *, page 900, on the Afr^iyabt 
Maliks, and other details farther on. 

Surgeon-Major Bellcw, who turns the Gur Khan into “Gorkhan,** after 
previously stating that “a Khan or Ruler of Afrdsiyab descent** applied to 
“ Gorkhan of the Kara Khitdy,** immediately after turns “ Gorkhan **• into an 
** and his army into “ Uighurs** as well ; and makes Khwdhrizm 

[where does the A come from in Khwarazm ?] ShAh ‘'defeat the Uighur 
army,** and capture “ Atrar,** in 620 H., four years after the Chingiz Kha n 
captured Bukhara, and more than thirteen years after the defeat of B^iko of 
Xarilz and the army of E^ra Ehit^'is, which took place in the third month of 
607 H. 

“Gorkhan” is then “deposed by the Shdncdr Tdrtdr [I wonder what sort 
of animal a “ Shuncar Tdrtdr is] Koshluk,** who “destroys the Uighur 
empire'^ A little further on [p. 133] we have the same “Koshluk** — though 
probably unknown to the Doctor — made ** chief of the Ndyman tribe of Chris* 
tians ** who “ was a Budhist ** ! Then we are told that “'Gorkhan, now ninety- 
two years of age, at once took the field, recovered Atrar,*' &c., and then that 
“ Koshluk **— the “ Budhist Christian Ndyman,** and “Shuncar Tdrtdr** — 
“ captured Gorkhan, whom he consigned to an honourable captivity, in which 
he died two years later aged ninety-five ** I 

For an account of these events see page 260. 

The Doctor, besides making “ Uighurs ’* of them, has skilfully turned all 
the Gur Khins into one “Gorkhan,** and the period; during which the E&rft 
Khi ta-t dynasty continued, into the years of the life of his one “venerable 
Qorkhan, 95 years old ’* ! 
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Mu’izz-ud-Din, Multiaminad, son of Sam ; and, when the 

A few lines further on the real I-|^ur sovereign, and successor of & long 
line of rulers, is turned into "another Budhist chief, Aydy Cut, Tartir,” who 
"had risen to power at Baldsaghun” ! 

To the " History of KAshghar above referred to, is appended a note, signed 
by Sir T. (D. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., which states that "no one has gone 
into the History of Eastern Turkistan from the earliest times with such deep 
and careful research as Dn Bellew. He has spent many months in reading 
voluminous Persian and Turki manuscripts, &c., &c.” 

The History in question only came under my notice since this account was 
written, or I should have referred to many other errors. I merely do so now 
to correct a few of them, for history unless correct is worse than useless — 
nothing can be more pernicious, because it misleads. 

I may also add that the Raufat-us*$afa, which the writer refers to in his 
list of authorities, is quite correct in its statements, and agrees with other 
writers. 

Before closing these remarks, I must say a few words on " the powerful 
dynasty of Kara Khitae,** which is ^d to have " revived on a small scale 
when destroyed by Gingis Khan [I always imagined that Kojlak and Sultan 
Mu^mmad destroyed it before the Chingiz Khan’s advance weirtward, at 
least the Oriental writers say so, the "great Raschid ” included],” and which 
Visdelu is said to have made such an incredibly ridiculous statement about 
[See Mr. H. H. Howorth’s article in the J. R, As, Soc. /before referred to], 
that the " Kara Khitae should have traversed Khurasan and the rvastes of Ceti* 
tral Persia^ and found their vxiy into Ka-man without a hint from the Persian 
historians. Nor can we conjecture a reason for such a march^ nor why he [the 
Gur is referred to] should have returned again into Turkistan if it had 

been made*' ! Here again is confusion worse confounded. 

One of the Persian authors whose work, from a foreign translation, Mr. 
Howorth so often quotes, but whose name I will not at present mention, at the 
close of his account of this dynasty, adds : "The Gur ^Khan, having been 
seized by Kojlak, in one or two years died ; and, since the period of decay in the 
affairs, arid the regression of the fortunes of lliat dynasty came about, that person, 
who was the captive of a prison [evidently referring to the brother of the third 
Gur Shan], became the Amir and Khan of that tribe or people, and the GGr 
Shan of the grave of the house, home, and possessions of that race [a play 
upon the words gur^ also written gor^ a grave, and khan wa mdn^ house, 
home, &C.], and his tribe became scattered and dispersed.” 

About the time in question, and subsequently, several persons of the race 
found their way into India, and some of the great nobles, mentioned in the 
preceding Section of this translation, were Kara-Khila-is. In the reign of 
Cktae also, Jai-Timur of the ^lara-Khiia-i tribe or people held the govern- 
ment of Khwarazm, and, subsequently, Mazandaran was added to his 
government. 

The ^fara-Khita-ts therefore were not so utterly destroyed, but "the older 
and younger dynasty,” as they are fancifully styled by Mr. Howorth, had no 
connexion whatever. Bura^ the ^ajib, a native of the Kara-Khitae territory, 
and a relative of the leader of the Gur Khan’s troops, taken prisoner in the 
great battle in which they were overthrown by the KhwaraOTl Sultan, had 
became a convert to the Musalman faith, entered the service of the Sultan, 
and rose to the rank and office of a chamberlain. 
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period of the sovereignty of that Sulfan-i-Ghazi elapsed, 
and Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm ^ah, acquired sway 
over the territories of Turkistao, Baniko of Taraz fought a 
battle with him, was defeated, and taken prisoner, and, at 
the hand of Sultan Muhammad, embraced the Muham- 
madan faith.’ 

Trustworthy persons have related in this manner, that 
Baniko of Taraz came out victorious in forty-five battles 
over sovereigns of his own time, and no one [ever] defeated 
him [before]. On the third occasion,* Sukan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, made a dash upon the equipage of the 
Khita-is. and daptured the whole of it ; and Kashlu E^an- 


Fanakatt and Alii say that BuiilV his brother, Husam>ud-Dtn, ISamfd- 
i-Bur, came into Khwarazm, with otheis, on the part of the Gur Kh^n, in the 
reign of Sulf^n Takiah, to collect the tribute, and were treated so well, 
and liked their rc^ception so much, that they remained there, and became 
Musalmans, and rose in the Sultan’s service. 

Some ten years afterwards, when the Khwarazm! empire had been over- 
turned by the irruption of the Mugh^-^S ^tnd Sultan Jalal-ud-Din w'as fighting 
against them, his brother, Ghiyas-ud-Din. AV Sul|an, was in Ktrman, the 
subordinate sovereignty of which his father had conferred upon him, BuraV> 
the chamberlain, joined him with some ^^ara-Khita-is, his own private fol- 
lowers, and some of the late Suftan’s dispersed soldiery. After Ghiyag-ud-Din, 
AV Sultan, had been defeated in an attempt upon Fars in 620-621 H., BuraV, 
aggrieved On some account, left him, and set out for Hindustan, accompanied 
by some other Khwarazmt leaders, to seek service with Sultan I-yal-timij5h» 
by way of Kfch and Mukran. On the way he was attacked near Jiraft by the 
governor of Gawash^fy on the part of Ghiyag-ud-Din, A^t Sultan, near the 
eastern frontier of Kirman, but chanced to defeat his assailant, through a party 
of Turks having deserted the latter during the fight BuraV now resolved to 
take advantage of the distracted state of the empire, and set up for himself ; 
and succeeded, by treachery and fraud, in gaining possession of Kiim^. At 
length, in order to secure his own safety from the Mughals, he sent the head 
of his master and benefactor’s son to tJktac, son of the Chingiz Sian, who con- 
firmed him in th^ government of Kirman, subject, of course, to the Mughals. 
BuraV held it eleven years, and it passed to hts descendants. Farther details 
will ^ found at page 283, and note •, and page 295. 

Bui^ was in no way related to the Gur KhSns, and was a mere successful 
adventurer. How therefore can his rule over Kirman be possibly construed into 
a “revival of the Kara Khitae dynasty on a small scale,” without noticing the 
rest of the above grotesque statement as to the Gur Kh an’s travels ? 

It may just as well be asserted that the dynasty of the Kara-Khita-f “ revived 
on a small scale ” in Kh warazm. at Dihli, or at Mau^il, for the Ata-Bak of 
Mau^il was a Turk of as well as Jai-Timur^ and Sultan 1-yal- 

timidi. 

* Sec note •, page 261. 

* See note ^ to page 262, para. 8, page 264. 
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i-San^ur, the Tattar, fought a battle with the Gur Kha n. took 
him prisoner, and the dominion of the Khi ta-is came to a 
termination, and passed away. 

ACCOUNT OF THE OUTBREAK OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN 
THE MUQHAL— ON WHOM BE GOD’S CURSE! 

[The author begins here by mentioning the sayings of 
the Prophet, Muhammad, with respect to the portents 
betokening the end of the world, that they would be 
observed about the year 6io H. ; but, as the world has not 
yet terminated, I need merely refer to them with respect to 
the Gh urt Suljtan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Balia- 
ud-Din, Sam, whose assassination is considered by the 
author to be the first of those signs.] 

The martyrdom of the Sultan-i-Ghazt. Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam — may he rest in peace ! — happened in 
the year 602 H. ; and he was the monarch who became the 
last of the just Sul Jans, and the last of the conquering 
Badshahs. His sovereignty was a barrier against the 
troubles of the end of the world, and the appearance of the 
portents of the judgment-day. According to the indica- 
tion of these sayings [of the Prophet, Muhammad], in the 
same year in which that victorious Badshah was martyred, 
the gates of sedition, war, and tumult, were opened, and, in 
this same year, the Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, rose up in 
the kingdoms of Chin and Tamghaj,* and commenced to 
rebel ; and in all books it is written that the first signs of 
the end of time are the outbreak of the Turks. 

A number of trustworthy persons, on whose statements 
reliance may be placed, have related on this wise, that the 
name of the father of this Qhingiz Khan, the accursed, 
was the Tattar, Tamur-chi. and that he was the Mihtar 
[Chief] of the Mughal tribes, and ruler over his People.* 

» Tamglilij is the name of a territory of TurkistSn, according to the old geo- 
graphers, and Eh^n is the title or name of one of the Afrasiyabt 

Maliks [see No. XXI.], but 7 amg]^j Kh an is the name generally applied to 
the ** Badsl^hs of Tibbat and Yugihma,” and Yu^jima are said 

to have been the names of cities giving names to countries also. Yugihudl-oul 
is also said to be the name of a city or town of TurkisUln, the same as the lisU 
named place in all probability. 

* Tamur, with short a and short u, in Turkt, signifies iron, and it is some- 
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On one occasion, whilst following the chase, a bird, the 
name of which is Tugkrul, fell into his hands, and his sur- 
name [thereby] became Tughrul-Tigin.* No one, at any 
time previous, has shown that that bird has fallen into the 
hands of a sovereign ; and they held him in veneration, in 
consequence. 

Among the tribes of Mughal was another Turk * of im- 
portance, a ruler and leader, and greatly venerated ; and 
the whole of the tribes of Mughals were under the rule of 
these two persons. They, and all that people were subject 
to the family of the Altun Kh an of Tamghaj, and paid 
tribute to that dynasty ; but among them [the Mughals] 
depravity, robbery, and adultery, greatly prevailed ; and, 
both in their words and deeds, save lying, iniquity, rob- 
bery, and adultery, naught went on. All' the tracts of 
[inhabited by .>] the Turk tribes, at the hand of their iniquity 
and sedition, were reduced to misery ; and, for these rea- 
sons and acts, they [the Mughals] were wont to be treated 

times written with i for the first, and long u for the last, vowel ; cht is the 
abbreviation of chTz^ and, when it occurs at the end of Turkish words, signifies 
a maker or agent, as an artilleiy-man, hasJi a shoe-maker, &c. 

Our author has fallen into some confusion here, however [or the tdxt, which 
is alike in all the copies collated, is defective], and has evidently mistaken the 
Tattar chief named Timur-chi^ after whom Yassuka named his son to com- 
memorate his victory over him, for Yassuka himself. Here Tamur-cht mea'ns 
iron-like, not that he was *'a black-smith.” 

® This is the Awang Kh an of after years. Tughrul, with short n in the last 
syllable, is described as a bird used in field sports, one of the falcon tribe, a 
jerfalcon probably, and the above title is equivalent to the Hero [taker] of the 
yughrul. Another name applie<l to men is written Tughril. 

• Writers on “ Mongols ” may be astonished to find our author saying that 
there was among the Mughals another Turk, &c. He is literally correct, and 
means a Turk of the l-maV- This chief is called Baisu farther on. 

Our author, like all other Oriental authors, very properly calls the Mughals 
and Tattto by the common name of Turks, according to their descent as 
already recorded. 

It may be well to remember here, that our author is one of the hvo first 
Musalman writers who wrote about the outbreak of the Mugh^ils and the Chin- 
giz Kha n at the time it occurred, and complcfed his history just after Hulaku, 
his grandson, had captured Baghdad and entered Asia Minor. He had con- 
siderable advantages over Ibn-A^hir in many ways. He was nearer the scenes 
he narrates ; knew many persons who were personally acquainted with the 
Chingiz Kha n and his sons, and actors in the eyents he records ; knew per- 
sonally, and dwelt among, several Turk, Tallar, and Shi$^-i nobles at Dilill, 
and in Ghaznfn and Chili’f who knew how they spelt their own names and others 
of their people, and the names of cities and countries ; and had no cause what- 
ever to piraise or make out Mughals to be greater than they were. 
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with great contempt by the Court of the Altun Khan, and 
much money, and a great number of horses used to be 
demanded of them [as tribute]. 

When the father of the Chingiz Kha n went to hell, and 
the chieftainship devolved on the Ch ingiz Kha n, he began 
to act contumaciously and disobediently, and broke out 
into rebellion. An army from the forces of the Altun 
ISian was nominated to lay waste and exterminate the 
Mughal tribes ; and the greater number of them were put 
to the sword, in such wise, that but a few of them 
remained. 

The remnant of them that escaped the sword gathered 
ti^ether and left their own territory, and proceeded towards 
the north of Turkistan, and sought shelter in a situation so 
strong that, from any direction, it had no road leading into 
it with the exception of a single Pass. The whole of that 
tract was girt about with massive mountains, and that place 
and pasture-land they call Kalur-an.^ They also say that 
in the midst of those pastures there is a spring of consider- 
able size, the name of which is Balik-Chak ; * and, in these 
pastures, they took up their abode, and dwelt there for a 
long period.* 

In the course of time, their offspring and progeny multi- 
plied greatly : and among that body a great number of 
men reached manhood. They all assembled and took 
counsel together, saying : “ What wais the cause of our 
downfall and of our being plundered and ravaged, and from 
whence arose our being made captive and being slain ? ” 
All made admission [saying]: *' These calamities and misfor- 
tunes have arisen through our great misconduct ; and it is 
necessary that we abstain from thus acting, in order that 
Almighty God may grant us assistance, and that we may 
take our revenge upon the forces of the Altun Khan.* 

y Also, in two of the oldest copies, iCalur-dn. 

* jV jA — I n a few copies written but it is only the fault of the copyists 

in writing ^ for ^ A few copies,' including the Printed Text, have jJljl — Abalt]^ 
but the appears redundant. In the Turkt language is said to mean 

rapid, fast, violent, sharp, &c., and BaltV or Baltgli and Ball^: mean a spring. 

* The flight of ^aiSn and Naguz into Irganah ^un, is here, evidently meant. 

* It will be easily perceived, from my account of the descent of the Turks and 

the i’-mdJh of Tkttkr and Mughal* that our author has lost himself hcre^ and 
mutes ap the overthrow and destruction of the Mughal by the TkttSrs 

3 c 
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Certainly, to carry out this intention, a firm ruler is nepes- 

md I-ehSr Turks, and the escaire of the two fugitives into the fastnesses of 
irganafKun, with the affairs of the Chingiz Kh 5 n at the ‘T-. ^ 
asLmed sovereionty, ami the title just mentioned was assigned to him. I w 

i ot T».r.jhl .h, b.. 

up to this peiiod, in order to make our author’s accent . f ^ 

I brought my aecount of the Mughal to a dose with the death of tte 

BdiSiir VassfL, in 562 «. [a.d. 1.66-67I. who usually res.detl at a pla« 
DiliinYilduk at which period the different tribes composing the 
of Taliar and Mughal were ruled by no less a number than seveuty-^e 
different chiefs independent of each other. Every two or three families had 
cemrate localities a^ feuds and conflicts went on continually among them. 

„„«„o,bi. r..b,o 

great an“ stor of Amir Ttmur-was young and inexperienced. This is the 
‘‘tutor” appointed for him according to Des Guigiws . his 

Of the 40,000 families of the Nairun sept of the 
father niW and his own kinsmen and dependents, numbers now began ^ 
SirtWiT^nTgooverto the Tanjtuts until not more thanathird remained 

”1," “/iS^b-d^ip. «d d..p« -lb. ««bri .b, ^ rflblw. 

.hen fortune began again to smile upon him for a time, when, in 579 . 

“the Nails began to return to their alliance, and Tamu^f^ 
S-««dSl bringing some other M»ljl 

r* n 1187-88] he became a captive in the hands of Tur^tae or lu^ - 
KartUuv! the KdgMh as he is styled, [great g«"<>son of 
^ ftAcl of the Tanitut Mughals, who was descended, in the fift 
page | 95 l fourth chief of the Bu-zanjar dynasty, which see, and 

Si ..i— 1 .i«-.i~ wh.. .be d»«rf T«™.. 

d»t. mid Jong the tribes of Turkish descent to 

It was not customay “ Tainur-cbt had a do-sMU^ [a sort of 

Sa^So" bTock of wood with two horns, hence ^e t^ 

thl days, have been formed out of two pieces of crooked wood, 
hi after-years, and continues to be used still, consists of tsro 
S drtufa hoUow Ke neck, a drawing of which nmy be seen m 

Asaev*s and other Collections] fastened round his . . 

in captivity. The Fanikatt, Ab6-Snltm5n-i-I» ud, who fimsh^ to 
^ “ ^rLlicated it to the ninth of the Mu^ial sovereigns of Itfa (wto 

lVb«n «,w . Mo.«,r I! .«nr»»b*« »• 
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saty, and a severe Amtr is required, to restrain the trans- 


neighbouthood of their camp, in such wise, that, of his person, nothing save 
his nose could be seen. A party of TSnjfuts was sent in search of him, and 
among them there chanced to be a Suldus [also written Suldiiz], named Silr- 
gldn or SurghlUi Sb^nih, the tents of whose family happened to be pitched 
near that part, when, suddenly, his eye fell upon the fugitive's nose. He 
made a sign to him secretly — but how Tamur-cht managed to see, and notice 
this sign, with his head under water,- the chronicler sayeth not— that he should 
conceal his head still more — but this must have been as difficult to do as to 
see, considering that only his nose was out of the water. He then said to the 
party, *'Do you make search in some other directions : I will take care of 
this part myself,” and thus he managed to disperse them. As soon as night 
set iif, Surghan Shfrah took Tamur-cht out df the water, removed the do» 
shakhah from round his neck, and brought him to his tent, and concealed him 
in a cart, under a load of pashm — the fine wool or hair with which goats and 
several other animals are provided by nature in the cold regions of Central 
Asia ; but, as the party had discovered some trace of Tamur-cht thereabout, 
and as Siirghan Shirah*s dwelling was near by, they began to suspect that Tamur- 
dlt must be hidden somewhere by him. They accordingly made search, and 
even tried the load of pashm by piercing it with spits in various directions, 
and wounded him slightly in several places, but did not discover him. After 
they had departed, disappointed in their search, Surghan Shtrah mounted 
Tamur-cht on his own bay mare with a black mane, supplied him with a little 
flesh, a roasting-spit, a bow and arrows, and everything required for a journey, 
but some say he did not give him any tinder-box or means of obtaining fire. 
The mother of Tamur-cht, and his wives, had given him up for dead, when he 
arrived in his yiirat on the bay mare with the black mane, from which time the 
Mughals held such an animal in great veneration. His son, Tult, was a child 
at the time, and, for some days before, had been continually saying that his 
father was coming mounted on a certain coloured mare. This event happened 
in 587 H. [a.d. 1191]. The descendants of this Surghan Shtndi subsequently 
rose to high rank in the service of the Chingiz ShlUi and his sons, and, from 
him, the famous Amtr Chaupan was descended. 

Tamur-dlt had fought with the Jhrt-ats, also styled Jajar-ats, a sept of the 
Nairuns, the tribe of Jamu^ah, the Sajan, or the double-tongued [Abu-l-fihizt, 
Bahadur, styles him Jajan and Jachan, which, he says, signifies possessed of 
sagacity], and other Mughal tribes— the Tanjfuts, ^un^ur-ats or (ungVur- 
ats, as it is also written, Jalairs, and Durmans [“Durbens” and “ Durbans ” 
are out of the question] ; and the Bfgt, Sujt, and the tribe of Barlas, of the 
prc^ny of Iridam-chtf were in alliance with his enemies, but Ig^arichSr, 
head of the Barlas, remained faithful to him. 

In the year 589 H. [A.D. 1193], when in the fortieth year of his age, finding 
his enemies had entered into a confederacy to annihilate him, and that th^ 
were too numerous and too powerful to cope with, Tamur-ch^ determined on 
taking refuge with the Awang Shin, JugJurul-Tigfn, and throwing himself on 
his protection, considering the friendship which had previously existed between 
his father, Yassuki, and that sovereign ; and ^arichiur accompanied him. 

This is contrary to the statement contained in a recent work on the 
gols JPropeTf* the authority for which appears to be Wolff or Er dm a nn , and, 
considering what follow^ on undoubted authority, must be diametrically 
opposed to the fact. 
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gressors, and the violence of the seditious, to retaliate on 


The Awang TOign was the ruler of the Karilyat tribes, a sept of the 
DuriUgtn Mugitals, and one of the most considerable of the Turkish 
nation, and he was a monarch [Bldfihfih] of great dignity and magnificence, 
and was in alliance with the AlUlnSban, the sovereign of Shi^ae. It was this 
personage who, before he was styled by the title of the Awang Ehlin,” bore 
the name of Tug]trul-Tigfn, from his having captured one of those rare birds 
called a Tu^ml. Tamur-fihi was well received by the Karayat ruler, and 
his affairs began to prosper. The was wont to consult him on the 

afiairs of his state ; and, at length, Tamur»cht rose so high in the monarch’s 
esteem, that he styled him son, and assigned him a position of great dignity. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Kishehar Mission History, previously referred 
to, quoting some other writer, informs us that “This Aong Khan or Unc 
Cham [!], the Chief of the Karait of Karikoram, is the Tuli [1] of the Chinese 
writers, and the Toghrul of the Persian. He got the title Unc [uncle perhaps], 
or Aong, or Wing, as it appears in different authors [!], and which is equivalent 
to Khdn = “Chief,” “Lord,” from Kin [!], the sovereign of North China.” 
This is History truly ! 

For a period of eight years Tamur-cht remained with the Awang KllSin, 
during which time he did good service for him, and gained him several vic- 
tories. Among these was his victory over Irkah l^ara, or Irkah l^ra [also 
called Okah-l^ara], the brother of the Awang Kh an, who was in rebellion, 
and resisted his brother’s authority, and Yorkin [it is written bv Abu-l-Ghazt^ 
Bahadur, Portaktn, Bortakln, and Bortiktn], and the Btgt, Tu^ta, the 
Peshwa; or leader of the Makrit tribe [also written Marktt, but the first 
appears to be preferred] of iht ^aiat sept, descended from ](^aian ; but some 
call them Nairuns. After these events, the tribes of Tanjtut, Saljiut, ^un- 
gjiur-at, Duiman, Jajar-at, Jalatr, Oir-at, also written lur-at, Yorkfn, and 
]g[[at^tn, or Ij^atVtn, and Tamur-chi’s former opponents, the Makrtts, and 
some of the Tattar i-mdi, entered into a confederacy against the Awang Shan 
and Tamur-cht- They came to a compact, and took oath according to the 
most stringent tenets of their religion, by sacrificing a horse, a bullock, a ratn, 
and a dog, to be faithful to each other ; and, among them, there is no other 
engagement more solemn. This was in 596 H. 

On becoming aware of this, the Awang Kh an and Tamur-chi got ready 
their forces ; and, at a place near the Biyur Nawar — the Lake of Biyur — the 
hostile forces came to an engagement, and the Awang Kh an and Tamur-chf 
completely overthrew the confederates, and brought their necks within the 
yoke of subjection. Hafiip Abru states, however, that Tamur-chf fought a 
battle with the Bfgt, Tu^ta, the chief of the Makrtts, in 593 h., at a place near 
the Inaras Muran [i. e. river] before Kalur-an, and near the river Salingih ; 
another, in concert with the Awang Shan, in 594 H., at Tuku Kahrah ; and, 
again, in 596 H., after the Bigt, Tu^ta, had escaped from the bonds of the 
Awang Shan, which is the battle near the lake Biyur already mentioned 
above. Several other affairs in 597 and 598 H. are mentioned by the same 
author, which are too long for insertion here, but I may mention that Jamu^ah — 
who had been set up as Badahah by several of the tribes, such as AngfrSs 
and S^nfihur-at, Durman, Satghfn, Saljiut, and some Tattilr 

tribes, with the title of Gur Kh an — was overthrown at Sadi-Surg^ in the 
former year, and the S^Chur-ats submitted to his authority. 

After this, Bue-RuV» brother of the Tayanak Sl&an, ruler of the Naeman 
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our enemies, and render the wreaking of vengeance upon 


tribe, in concert 'with the BSdgliSh of the Makrfts, the B!gt beinE 

hostile to the Awang Ellkn and Tamur>£ht, assembled a huge army against 
them, and the hostile forces havin^p met at a place named IjTagil-Tgahf in 
595 Hs, but in 598 H. according to the Tari]ch-i-Alft, BQe-RG): directed a 
Jtjan, or Sorcerer, to have recourse to his art, which they term^^u 4 i^ and bde^ 
which he effected by means of the sang-i-yadah^ the jade or rain-stone, men- 
tioned in the account of the descent of the Turks, which, on being thrown into 
water, forthwith brought on snow, mist, and wind ; but these magical acts 
recoiled upon his own army, which was nearly destroyed by the cold. The 
few followers who remained with him were overthrown, a number were slain, 
and the remnant sought safety in flight. A curious anecdote respecting the 
Turks and their magical acts in this respect is related by Amtr Isma’il, son of 
Alimad, the third Samant monarch, but I have not space for it here. 

After Tamur-chf had passed eight years in the service of the Awang 
in various offices and duties, and had, through his intercourse and intimacy 
with him, acquired his confidence and esteem, and had been styled son by the 
monarch, the chiefs and kinsmen of the Awang became envious of 

Tamur-chi, and plotted together to bring about his downfall. JiLmu^ah, the 
Bashlish of the Jajar-ats, bore him great enmity of old, and he maligned 
Tamur>chi to Sangun, the son of the Awang and convinced him that 

Tamur-clli -Sought to supplant him in his father’s favour, and in the succession 
to his kingdom. Guzidah, the Habib-us-Siyar, Tarikh-i-^iSfiy Abru, and 
some other works, however, state that the wrath of the Awang Khan was raised 
against him through his asking of him a brother’s daughter in marriage for his son 
Juji, but some say it was on account of Tamur-chi not giving his own daughter, 
Bfgi, to the Awang Kh an’s son, Sangun, that the negotiation broke 
down, and hostility arose. Jujt did subsequently marry the damsel, and Tult 
married another sister, and Tamur-chi, their father, married a third. Endea- 
vours were now made to instigate the Awang Khan against Tamur-filii, but 
without effect at first. By repeated importunity on the part of the son, for even 
the dropping water at last wears the rock away, the conspirators succeeded in 
alienating the old ruler’s regard for Tamur-chi and he entered into the design 
to seize him. These events are said to have taken place in 599 H. One of 
the Awang Khan’s chiefs, JadSin, by name, who could keep nothing from his 
wife, was mentioning the design to her, in his khargah^ or felt tent, only the 
day before it was intended to carry it into execution, when two boys, named 
Batae, or Badae, and K^ShltV* came into the camp with the milk from the 
flocks, and, by chance, sat down near the tent, and heard the conversation. 
They at once made known his danger to Tamur-chi. He consulted with his 
kinsman, the Nu-yan, K^^rachar; and it was determined, as soon as night set 
in, to make for the skirt of the mountain (range) of Kalacbin with their 
followers and dependents, and to leave their tents standing ; and this they did, 
after having first despatched the women and children to a place of safety, called 
Baljunah BulaV- That same night the Awang E^an came to the tents with 
some of his forces, and, seeing the fires lighted as usual, ordered volleys of 
arrows to be poured into them, and then, finding all was silent within, entered 
the tents, but found them empty. He then determined to set out in pursuit of 
Tamur-^t ; but how the Awang Kh^n knew whither he had fled is not 
stated : the Karayats probably tracked him. The Awang Kh^n succeeded in 
coming up with him during Aic next day, when halted for rest, and a picket, 
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the Altun attainable.*' As the Qhingiz Khan had 

posted for the purpose, gave Tamur-cht timely vraming of thek drawing near 
the mountain (range) of Mu-Slwand or Mh-Swandur, at a spot called HolSnt 
N{ 4 : 2 t, that is, the place where red canes or reeds grow. Noth withstanding 
the disparity of numbers, being sheltered by the hill skirt, he resolved to make 
a stand ; and at last succeeded in beating off his pursuers. A great number of 
Kariijrats were slain and disabled, and Sangun — who is styled Shangun by 
some, but the three dots over the — — seem over zeal on the part of the 
copyists — was wounded in the face by an arrow discharged at his father, 
whose person he shielded with his own. 

This is the place where Mr. H. H. Howorth, in his “ Mongols Proper^^ pnge 
59 » on the authority of some foreign translation says : “ He now collected an 
army and marched against the Keraits. His army was very inferior in numbers, 
but attacked the enemy with aidour,** &c. His “ flight from the Awang 
SllSn” is not alluded to in the least, and he must have been exceedingly clever 
to* collect an army, but, at page 552 of the same book, the story is told from 
another translation in a totally different manner. 

Tamur-cht thought it advisable however to withdraw quietly during the 
night towards the source of the Balijunah — some say, the Lake Baljiunah — Bal- 
junah Nawar — and others, Baljunah Bulak> Bul^gh, or Balik, signifying a spring 
in Turkish, whither the women and children had been previously despatched. 
This lake was salt, and contained but little water, scarcely sufficient for his 
people to drink. If we consider that l^ara-l^uram was the chief encampment 
or dwelling-place of the Awang KhaUi, the retreat of Tamur.chi towards this 
lake of Baljunah, in which there was scarcely enough muddy water to quench 
the thirst of man and beast, and his subsequent movements, are sufficiently clear. 
The people of those paits, of his own Nairun tribes, who had remained faithful, 
and had become dispersed when he took shelter with the Awang IShSln, were 
dwelling in the tracts adjacent to Baljunah Bulagh, under his uncle U -tigfn, also 
called U tifihkin, and, when he reached them, on this occasion, they began to 
gather around him, as well as many others from the Awang Kh an^s territory. 
At this time, at the suggestion of the Nu-yan,^ara£]iar, Tamur-chi had a register 
made of the names of all those who had accompanied him in his flight from the 
presence of the Awang Khan, and assigned certain ranks and offices to each of 
them. The two youths, Batae or Badae, and ]^aahltk> ^ho had warned him 
of his danger, were made Tarkhans. He was not ** abandoned by most of his 
troops,” nor did he “fly to the desert of Baldjuna,” as Mr. Howorth states 
(p. 59 )* nof he “ a hopeless fugitive at Baljuna,” as the same writer states 
in another place (p. 553). 

The meaning of Tarkhan is thus explained : ** The person so called is secure 
and safe from all trouble and annoyance ; in every place in which he serves, what- 
ever booty he may take is his own, and he is not deprived of it ; he can enter the 
place of audience of his sovereign without being summoned, and without first 
asking permission ; and he can commit or be guilty of nine offences— nine is 
a number, as 1 have already noticed, held in great veneration by the Mugh^ 
— ^without being questioned ; and Tamur-ght decreed that, for nine generations, 
the offspring of these Tarkhans should be exempt from all burdens and imposts.” 

Ifk the “ General Description of Kishghar,” contained in the '“ Report ” of 
the Yarkand Mission, previously referred to, we are told [p. 100], as to the 
** Ancient punishments before the lo/A century {Moghul)^* that, “ Under the 
Moghuls, a noble was entitled to foigiveness nine times, but for the tenth was 
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become noted and famous among that fraternity for 

imprisoned^** &c.t &c. Something respecting the privileges of the TarUiins 
had apparently been mentioned to the writer, who straightway turned all the 
Mnghal nobles into Tarkhims 1 In another place we are informed that ** the 
descendants of these Tarkhans were still met with in Khurdsin in the fifteenth 
century f whicK is quite correct They are also met with in several other 
centuries, and in this nineteenth century in many other parts besides ShurisSn. 

The descendants of the two persons above referred to were the progenitors 
of two tribes, styled respectively Badae Tarkhans, and l^ashltV Tarkhans. 
The TarkhSlns of the Dasht-i-^ibchak Khwdrazm are the descendants of 
BSdae, ifirhile those of Turkistan are the descendants of ^iflhltk- Several great 
Amtfs arose from these tribes, among whom was the Tarkhan, 9 ajt, who was 
the founder of a city on the Atil, to which he gave his name. It was known 
as Ijihjt Tarkhan, which, in after-years, wa^ styled Hashtar Ehiin, but which 
European writers have ** twisted into Astrakhan, and not Orientals, as the 
author of the ** Mongols Ifrofer'* fmagines. 

In the battle with the Awang Blhan, among other booty captured, was the 
khargdh of that sovereign, which was of cloth of gold. Tliis Tamur-dlt 
bestowed, with other things, upon Badae and Ij^aghlik* and, in after-times, the 
distinguishing mark of a Tarkhan was a piece of the golden cloth tent of the 
Awang Ethan, which they used to wear hanging from their turbans. 

Tamur-cht now marched from the head of the Baljunah, and pitched his 
tents at a pleasant place on the bank of a river named the Or or Aor Murin 
[On Muran?], at the foot of a mountain range on the frontier of KalangSe 
EAdI, or ^ad, which is the boundary of Ehljtae on that side, and there he 
mustered his followers, and they amounted to 4600 men. Leaving that spot 
after a time, he moved onwards, and reached a place where was a piece of 
water — the river ^lar [/is — E^ailar of our maps]. Abu-l-tihazi, Bahadur, calls 
it the ]^ul& Sue or River Kula — and, there being plenty of grass thereabout, he 
determined to make some stay. On the way thither, with his forces divided 
into two bodies, one with the women and followers, and moving on ^either 
bank, he fell in with an Amir, Turk-Ili, byname, who had a considerable 
following, and, on inquiry being made of him as to who he was, and his 
intentions and objects, he turned out to be a Angiras, a ]f$[unghur-at Mughal, 
with a considerable body of that tribe, and he agreed to submit to Tamur-fih^» 
and was treated with great distinction. 'Whilst encamped at this spot, Tamur- 
ch i was joined by other smaller bodies of his other tribes, until, at length, his 
force grew formidable. Having marched from thence, Tamur-chi despatched 
from the banks of the river ]fj[urkan [^ 1 ^ — some say from the Kala N awar, Abu- 1 - 
Ghazt says the yolgha NiLwar] an emissary named Ur^ae, or Urakae Chun, the 
Bahadur, to the Awang Shan’s presence s^iciting an accommodation, and seve- 
ral times emissaries passed to and fro between them, but terms of peace did not 
result therefrom ; and his brother, Juji IJ^asar, who had been taken prisoner, 
and carried away with his family to the Awang Khan’s presence, now joined 
him, having made his escape. On the last occasion, Tamur-chl despatched an 
agent of his own along with the Awang Khan’s envoy, to throw him off his guard, 
apparently, since he followed himself with all his forces, made raids upon that 
monarch’s territory, reduced flourishing spots to desolation, slew great numbers 
of his people, and made others captive. After some time, wherein the Awang 
Khan’s people had suffei'ed such misery, a battle ensued betwern T amur-ch^ and 
his forces, and the Karayats— who were vastly superior in numbers — towaixis 
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manhood, vigour, valour, and intrepidity, all concurred in 


the ^ose of which ^^uSchlhr encountered the Awang Shin, ttrock Us hone 
with an arrow, and brought it headforemost to the ground. The AwangShin 
then succeeded in mounting another horse» and took to flight •along with his son^ 
SangAn* leaving his wives and daughters captives in the hands of the victor ; 
and such of the Karilyat tribe as saved their lives did so by submitting to 
Tamur-cht’s yoke. The Awang Sblbi had fled towards the tenitoiy of the 
N&em&n tribe to seek shelter with their ruler, Tiibuku or Taibukfl, the Tayft- 
nak Shin, but, when he reached the Tayinak Shin’s country, sotne of the 
letter’s chiefs, without communicating with their sovereign, and on account of 
an old feud, put the Awang Shin to death. Sangiin however managed to 
escape out of their clutches, and succeeded in reaching the territory of 
and Tibbat, and from thence got to Kifihghur— another writer states that he 
proceeded towards Shutan and K&ahghar, thus indicating the whereabouts of 
SirVtz^but he was subsequently put to a cruel death, in the Kiihihur 
territory, by the chief of a branch of the Sh^j tribe, of Snl^j S^ri, called 
Sui M&, who sent his family captives to Tamur-fiht* The brother of the 
Awang Shin, whose three daughters were wives to Tamur-ch^ his sons 
Jfijt and Tull, escaped into Ting^ut. Of this person more anon. 

As the whole of the Karayat tribe, and the forces of the Awang Shin, had 
submitted to him, the mind of Tamur-ohi being now at rest from anxiety, he 
resolved on taking some recreation after his fatigues. He accoidingly passed 
some time pleasantly in the part, near which the battle took place, in pleasure, 
and in enjoying the diversion of the chase, after which he set out for his* native 
yuraty or encampment. These events happened in the year 599 H. Ia.D. 
1202-3], when Tamur-cht was 49 years old, but some say he was 50. 

After having gained this important victory, and as the greater number of 
other tribes of the Mughal t-mdk had bent the neck of subjection to him, 
Tamur-fihl assumed the seat of Ehun-ship, at the camp or station named 
Saman-Kaharah, which is also written Saman-Karah [Abu-l-Cxh^^ Bah^Ulur, 
httg Namw Karah] which probably was near Dilun-Yuldu^ in Ramadan of 
that same year, and the sovereignty exercised by the Awang IQian passed to 
Tamur-chi ; but, as soon as the Tayanak Shhn, also written Ta3ran, and 
Jayanak, son of Balikto Inanaj, sovereign of the N&emSns [a Turkish tribe^ 
but its direct descent is not certain], became aware of his predominance, he 
set about organizing an army against him, and the tribes of Durman, IgUatghtn, 
Makrtt, and Saljiyt, the Badfih^ of the Gtr-ftt, Altn Tafabt, and some other 
TOahl^gfa* of the Karayat, the J^jar-at of the Sajin, and some of 

the Tattir tribes, it is said, entered into a confederacy with the Tayinak 
23l2n Ibr the purpose of making war upon Tamur-chf- 

The Tayanak Kha n also despatched an agent to Ola-lJIufih-Tigtn, the Bid- 
of the UngVuts, a Turkish tribe who had charge of the Great Wall [Accord- 
ing to the ideas of Mr. H. H. Howorth, set forth in his ** Mongols Ptpp€rf* 
page 21, ** Tigin seems to be a form of the Turkish Tikin,” and, at page 26, he 
says, Tikin is a title borne by chiefs of Tuxkish tribes 1 ” He fails to see that 
** Tikin” is only correct in the sight of those who do not know k fsorng 
in the original. That it is a Turkish title there is not the least doubt, and 
hence it is beme by Turks and TUttars], asking him to join the confederacy, 
and aid in putting down the new claimant to sovereignty, which could be 
easily effected, if he joined him, as two kings in one coun^ could not exist, 
nor two swords in one scabbard, and not to refuse his alliance, as he would 
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naming him for the chieftainship [saying} " For, save 


ranedy matters with the sword himMlf, even if he shoold reject his oilers. 
Ott-Efiah-Tigln, also written AlShuslk Tigln however, was a saga* 

cioos man, and an experienced one. He consequently despatched one of his 
Amtrs named NGridiah* but, in one work, he is styled BurftndGfhf and l^urftt* 
dSfilla Alft, whidi is pro^bly the most correct, to Tamur-cbt» and made 
him acquainted with the mess a g e he had received, and assembled his Ung^uts 
for the purpose of joining Tamur*^!, as he was much annoyed at the Tayftnak 
ShSn’s message. Tamur-ght held counsd with his sons and Amtrs, and one 
of the NQ*ytns, some say it was ^arilfih^, but others, that it was Tamur-cht*s 
paternal uncle, DGritiLe OnghOkt, the Olkunut ]^ung2mr-Gt, advised that if 
Tamur-cht took the initiative and attacked the N2em2ns he would be successfuL 
That advice was approved of ; and, in the middle of Jamadl-uft-g&nt, 600 h., 
[in March, A.D. 1204], he commenced his march, and set out to attack the 
Ta3rftnstk Sh&n. 

He moved onwards until he reached the verdant tract of Kalangfte, pre* 
viously mentioned, but, on this occasion, no fight took place. Subsequently, 
in the same year, Tamur-^ again set out to seek the NSem2n B&dfih&b* 
despatching a force in sidvance, under the Nu-ytns, If^uildar Sajan, chief of the 
MangVut Nairuns, and Jabah. He then reached the banks of the river AlUle — 
— [now Siba ?] in the territory of ]ipingaVtae>~i^i=iO — Ahfi-l-Qhijd, Baha- 
dur, oalls it Alt2e Sontng — sL«{^ — in the neighbourhood of which was the 

Tayanak KhGn, who had been joined by the Btgt Tu^ti, chief of the Markfts, 
and one of the chiefs of the late Awang Kkan, the KarGyat. At this juncture 
a stray horse from Tamur-ghi’s camp, with its saddle turned under its belly, 
enter^ the camp of the Tayanak Shan, who, when he beheld it, it being 
very lean, held counsel with his Amirs, saying : **The horses of the Mughals 
are miserably lean while ours are fat and in fine condition. It is .advisable 
that we should fall back so that the enemy may be induced to follow us, 
whereby their horses will get into a worse plight still. Then we will make a 
stand and engage them.” Most of the chiefs approved of this counsel, but the 
Tayanak Kh an had an Amir, Iffurt Subaju, by name, who, from childhood, 
had grown up with him ; and he said to him on this occasion : ** Thy father, 
Balikto InanaJ, was not at rest a day without battle, and never showed his back 
nor the crupper of his horse to a foe. Thy heart is enthralled with thy 
Kh atun. Kur-b^u, and from thee the perfume of manhood emanateth not.” 
Stung to the quick at these taunts, the Tayanak Khan, filled with rage, “grew 
hungry for the fight, Tike a roaring lion for his prey.” When the two armies 
came near each other, and drew out their lines, Tamur-cht entrusted the 
centre to his son Juji [some say Juji commanded the left wing, and Tamur- 
chi*s brother, Jujt ^asar, the centre], and Ihe two armies, having sounded their 
cows’ horns and kettle-drums, engaged in battle, and Jamuk^b» the Jajar- 5 t, with 
his followers, having deserted the Tayanak Shan before the battle began, 
marched away to his own yurat. In the obstinate struggle which ensued, and 
which continued until evening closed in, the Tayanak Khan was wounded, 
and his body was so weakened from the effect of his wound as to be almost 
without a soul ; and with a few Amirs he retreated toward.s the top of a hill. 
His Amirs complained of this, and urged upon him the necessity, for his own 
sake, of returning to the field, and renewing the conflict, but he was now too 
badly wounded to be affected with their taunts and entreaties. Then K^^'i 
Subaju said to the other chiefs : ** Since the Badah^h dies thus deplorably in 
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him, no one will be capable to undertake the carrying out 


adversity, better let us show our fidelity, and turn our faces again against the 
enemy, since we have given the Tayinak Khan to be slain,” and, with one 
accord, like lions, they descended, and rushed upon the enemy, and fought 
valiantly while life remained, in such wise as to gain the encomiums even of 
their foes. They all perished, but not before they had made great havoc 
among the MugJ^ds, who lost great numbers. 

The Tayanak Kh an having died of his wound received in that battle, his son, 
Koshluk or Koshlftk, or Kojlak, as he is also styled, fled to his uncle, Bue- 
Ru^. The ^abib-us-Siyar however says that the Tayanak Khan, after the 
battle, was conveyed to a place of safety, but that he died from the effects of his 
wound before the end of that same year 600 H. 

The females of the family of the Tayanak Kh an fell into the hands of the 
victors, and, Subsequently, his favourite Shatun, Kor*basu, was brought to 
Tamur-ght» who, in accordance with the custom of the Muglials, married her. 
A daughter of the Tayanak Elan’s son, Koshluk, named LiVum Eh^itun, 
was given in marriage to Tiilt, Tamur<chi’s youngest son. The N^eman and 
UngVut females are said to have been remarkable for their beauty, above all the 
other tribes of Turk descent. 

After Tamur-ch^ had been thus successful over the TaySLnak in this 

battle, the tribes and families in confederacy with the Naemw sovereign, 
being without a head, for the most part submitted to Tamur-chi’s sway, but 
the Naem&ns became dispersed, and the Bfgt, Tu^t^ the Waif or sovereign of 
the Makrits, was still hostile. Tamur-cllt marched against him, and speedily 
overthrew him, and reduced the whole tribe of Makrtt to subjection ; but the 
Btgt, TuV^ia, with Koshluk, the Tayanak Ehan’s son, sought an asylum with 
Bue*RuVf the Naeman, elder brother of the latter, as detailed farther on. 

Most of the ac^unts of Tamur-chi’s proceedings, after the overthrow of the 
Tayanak Ehan, are somewhat obscure and confused, but the authorities quoted 
in the Tirthh^i-Alft throw considerable light upon these events. I must refer 
to them briefly, leaving numerous details of the life of the Chingiz Ehan, both 
here, as well as elsewhere, in these notes, for some future day, when I hope to 
give them in proper order, and detaiL 

About this time JamuVah, the SajiUi, thejajar-2t, was seized by his own people, 
bound hand and foot, and brought to Tamur>cht» his mortal foe. He, consi- 
dering that, as the Jajar-&ts had not been faithful to their own chief, they would 
scarcely prove faithful to hUHf commanded that the greater part of them should 
be massacred ; and this, as will subsequently appear, was the treatment traitors 
generally received at Mughal hands. JamuVah was made over to a nephew of 
Tamnr-cht^ with orders to put him to death by dividing him. limb from limb, 
because this was the treatment he had reserved for his rival, in case he had fidlen 
into his power. He bore it without flinching, merely observing that he would 
have treated Tamur-chf after the same fashion, and telling the executioners 
how to proceeil ; and thus he met his end. 

Tamur-chtp after this success, returned to his own yuraf, and despatched 
agents to various tribes of the Mugjials, and exhorted them to submit. Such as 
did so were cherished, and such as refused were reduced and punished. In the 
following year — 601 H. — Tamur-cht moved against the Makrtt tribe, which, 
through their determined hostility, he sought to root out entirely. The Rausat- 
us-$afa mentions these events as taking place a year later. The Btgf, Tu^tS, 
the Makrtt chief, having fled from the forces of Tamur-i^t, took shelter with 
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of these matters, and this affair will not be accom- 
plished, nor succeed at the hands of any other except him.” 

another division of the Makrit tribe — ^the Crhar Makrh — ^the chief of which 
was named Da-tr or T^*fr [the Turks, and the people of the different i-maljs, 
use d for t and and vice versd\ Asun, who, with his division of the tribe, was 
then encamped on the Taz Muran, or River Taz, hoping to obtain support from 
them. When the Bigi, Tukta, and his followers arrived there, T3.-ir Asun 
told them that he had not the power to cope with Tamur>chi, and so, taking 
along with him his daughter, l^ulan Khatun. he sought the presence of Tamur- 
chi p who received him honourably. He then represented that, for want of 
cattle, the whole of his people were unable to come and join his camp ; but Tamur- 
cht, being somewhat suspicious of them, would not allow him and his followers 
to dwell in his own yiirat, but placed an intendant over them, and, soon after, 
Tamur-chi set out for his 6vrnyurat, as before stated. After his departure, the 
Makrfts, with Ti-ir Asun, took to plundering the Mughals still remaining 
behind, but were resisted, and the plunder recaptured from them. After this, 
fhe Makrits went away. Tamur-cht» on becoming aware of their proceedings, 
resolved to uproot them. He invested one sept of them, the Odiil^ut, 
who were in the stronghold of Bijand, which they call Wae^Sl l^urghan, 
took it, overcame several other septs of the same tribe, and then retired. 
The Bfgi, TuVta, with his sons and a few of his people, fled to Bue-RuV the 
Naeman, the elder brother of the Tayanak Shan, while his own sept, with 
the rest of the Makrit tribe, along with Ta-ir Asun, retired to the banks of the 
river Silingah, near the fortress of J^^urll^ah l^inchan, or S'Pjan [?] and there 
took up their quarters. Tamur-cht on this despatched a force under two of his 
Nu-yins, against them. The Makrits were mostly destroyed, and the remainder 
of them were conducted to Tamur-chi’s presence. 

In the month of Jamadt-ul-Akhir of this same yearfloi H., Tamur-cht, having 
ordered his forces to be mustered, resolved to move into the country of TingVftt 
— — also written Tinghut — oybJ — ^andTingut — — which is described 
as a mountain country called Anksae or Ankasae, of great elevation, adjoining 
the country of Khitae. The Mughals style the country, which contained cities, 
fortresses, and fine buildings, l^pLahtn [this is the country about which Mr. H. 
H. Howorth, in his Mongols Proper quoting D'Ohsson probably, says, 
“Tan^ut, the Hia of the ‘ Chinese,’ had been previously known as Ho 
and had been corrupted by the Mongols into Kaschin” 1 Who is the autho- 
rity that they or any one else corrupted it ? On the very next page of the same 
work we find that “ Tangut ” is“Kansuh,” and, further on, that “ Kan-su” is 

dependent on the kingdom of Hia ! ”], and, on the way thither, TS-tr Asun, 
the Crhar Makrit chief was seized and brought to Tamur-cht, Having 
reached TingVut, otherwise ^ashin, the chief place, which appears to have given 
name to the country — ^but an Uzbak writer says the country was called Ankasae — 
the fortress of Lankai was taken by storm and levelled with the ground, and the 
territory of l^sh^n was plundered and devastated. From thence Tamur-glit 
advanced towards Kalangush — or Kalankusht which was a vast city, 
and very strong. It was taken, and the greater part of the territory of Tinghut 
was also plundered and devastated. From thence Tamur-cht returned, in 
triumph, to his own yiirat again. ^fara-^Iuram, I may mention, i& never once 
named in the histories I have lieen quoting from, up to this period. 

Every tribe, however, which submitted, Tamur-cht ceased from oppressing 
and treating with severity, incorporated it with his people, and showed it 
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The Chingiz Sh^n bound the whole of the people of the 

filvour and kindness, but those which manifested contumacy, and refused to 
submit, he brought under the sword, both chiefs and tribes, so that, in this 
manner, he succeeded in bringing most of the Mughal tribes under his sway. 
Those among them who were with him in his first encounter with the Awahg 
Sh2n, whom he cherished, and to whom he had assigned certain ranks and 
degrees, and given certain exemptions, as previously narrated, he now directed 
should be formed into Tomdns — ten thousands — //oMdrahs [there never was, 
nor is there, a ** famous tribe’’ so named]— Thousands — ^adahs — Hundreds — 
and JDahahs or l^hchflhs — ^Tens : these words it must be remembered, are not 
the Mughal terms, but the Persian translation of On Ming, Ming, Yuz, and On 
respectively ; and these degrees have continued to be observed among them 
down to modem times. 

In the month of Rajab [the seventh] 602 H. , corre8p>on{ling to the Mu|^bal 
year of the Leopard — but the Mughal, Abu-l-Qh^zi, Bah&dur Sh^n, says, the 
year of the H<^ — and to the month of February, 1206 A,D., when Tamur-cht 
was, it is said, by several historians, in the 49th year of his age, but he was 
really just 52 years and 7 months old, dating from the day of his birth, he 
commanded that a kuriiiae, or general assembly, of all the Mughal tribes in 
subjection to him should meet at a certain place, the name of which is not 
recorded. It was very probably SamHn or Saman Kaharah, where he, 
three years before, assumed the Ehan-shfp, and this may have been the cause 
why so many authors confuse these two different events, and make one of them. 
There, accordingly, his sons, all his Nu-yfns and Amirs, from the parts around, 
of the Tomins, Hazarahs, '$adaHs, and Dahahs, assembled together, and a 
great feast was made. He then set up a white TuV or Tugh— standard — con- 
sisting of nine degrees, or tails, indicated by as many tails of the glujs gau, or 
grunniats, mentioned at page 68, and he was seated on a high throne with a 
diadem on his head. Some authors, including tlie Fanakati and the author of 
the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir, with slight variation, state, that the causer of his set- 
ting up this standard was a Mughal, held in veneration by the people, clothed 
in the guise of a recluse, who used to pass his lime in devotion, and whom, from 
exposure to the elements in a state of nudity, in his wanderings, neither heat 
nor cold affected. He pretended to the knowledge of the secrets of futurity, 
and asserted that he was sometimes taken up into heaven ; and the simple- 
minded Mughals believed him. On this account he was styled by them Tab or 
Tub Tingrf — S.J The first word has been altered into or mistaken for Btii 
— — and translated by several European writers, but not by the original 
authors, The Image of God.” Tingri certainly is the Turkish for God, but 
**di4i/* signifying an idol, object of adoration, or image, is a purely Irant, not 
a Turk! word ; and it would be strange indeed if purely Irint words, in com- 
bination with Turki, were in common use among Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, 
at the peric^ in question. For these reasons I think we are not at all certain of 
the true meaning of Tab or Tub [This, very probably, is the proper name of 
Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, the ShitM, the XVI. of the Dibit Maliks, mentioned at 
page 757, whose name is written in precisely the same doubtful way, and 
without vowel points.] Tingrt, though, I should suppose, the Devotee of, or 
Devoted to, or Chosen of God, or something similar, is much more likely to 
be the correct signification. 

His correct name was Kukju, — or Kukghn [turned into “Gueukdja” 
and *^Gukju” in the Mongols Proper^^\ though some write it Kukdiah. 
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tribes by pledges and oaths to obey him in all things, and 

Kiikjali, and KGkzQ, and he was the son of Mingltk lidiakah, the 
ynnakViimar— — also wHtten IJIunaVumlr-^Usy — ^who married Tamur- 
mother. He stepped forward and said : Last night a person of 

a red colour, seated on a grey horse, appeared unto me, and said : * Go 
thou to the son of YassukS and say: * After this they shall not style 
thee Tamur-fihl any more ; for, in future, thy title shall be ** the Chin^ 
TThg" ’ and likewise say thou to the Chingiz Shiln, * Almighty God hath 
bestowed upon thee and thy agsterity, the greater part of the universe.’" 
AR present repeated it, and with acclamation hailed Tamur-ght by that title, 
because its meaning, in the Turi language, signifies in the Irani, ShSh-an- 
ShaliT King of Kings, or Emperor. The signification, however, is somewhat 
differently interpreted by authors into the Great King or Emperor, Khan-i» 
or the Chief of Sh&ns, and the like. From that time this was his title. 
Knowing how cunning Tamur-ght was, several writers have stated that the 
appearance of Kukju or Kukghu upon the scene vras preconcerted between 
him and Tamur-ght« It will be noticed from the foregoing that his proper 
title is THE Chingiz Khan, as in the case of the Great King, the Great 
Napoleon, etc., and not simply Chingiz." Another writer well informed as 
to the Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, says that Ching — — signifies in 
the Mughall dialect, firm, confirmed, established, and the like, the plural 
form of which is Chingiz— The impostor was so puffed up with his own 
importance, after the success of his pretended revelation, that he began to 
entertain ambitious views for himself, until, one day, he entered into an angry 
dispute with Tamur-ghl’s brother, Jujf when he took him by the throat 

and dashed him to the ground with such violence that KilkjQ never rose 
again. 

After this hurt/tde, those who were in the secret of this pretended revelation 
began to spread the report all over the countries round, and among the peoples 
who had submitted to him, so that they began to believe that the Almighty 
had really given the world to the Cllingiz and future war and conquest 

were chiefly considered. 

The first victim of these pretended predictions was Bue-Ru^i brother of the 
Tayanak Kha n- to whom Koshluk, the latter’s son, and the Makrft chief, 
the Btgt, Tu^ia, had fled for shelter. Bue-Ru]^ after he had made Such 
preparations as he was able for resistance, aided by the Makrits, was surprised 
by a body of Mughals whilst engaged in the chase, in the neighbourhood of 
Aw9j TaV or Tilgh [Habtb-us-Si>^r has Ulugh Ta^] at a place called Suji— 
Suja river? — like the quarry in the net of the fowler, and carried off to the camp 
of the Chingiz Khan, and was forthwith put to death. Some say he was killed 
in the shikdr-^dh, or hunting-ground. Rasl^d-ud-Dfn says he was surprised 
** after making a slight resistance," which is rather improbable. His tribe on 
this dispersed, and Koshluk, and the Bigt, Tu):ta, after directing their 
followers to disperse and rejoin them, with as many others as possible, at a 
certain rendezvous in Ardt ah. fled also to a place on the frontier of the NSe- 
mEn country. 

The ruler of TingVut, Shtdarku. also called ShtdEs^u, now t>egan to 
manifest hostility again, upon which the Chingiz Eh^n, being then near to that 
country, determined to invade it. He entered it with a portion of his immense 
forCtes in 603 H. [a.d. 1206-7]. The capital named l^shtn — the A^ashtn 
of Abu-VChlizff Bahadur Khan— which formerly, it is said, gave name 
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submit to his command ; and, in conformity with the usual 


to the territory, was surprised, and Sht<iarVu and his people submitted. He 
was left without further molestation, it is said, on agreeing to pay tribute, 
and permitting the Murals to occupy his capital. Abu-l-Ghazt. BahSdur 
Ehfin, says he was an aged prince or ruler, and that his capital was taken by 
assault after a long investmenti and its walls thrown down. From our 
author’s accounts farther on, however, it will be found that ShtdarVu had 
often boasted of his defeats of the Chingiz ZJian, and was, at last, treacher- 
ously put to death by him. IpLfihin city was the point at which the great 
kdrwdns of traders met from the west and south in their trade with Shitii or 
China. It was a very rich city, and the abode of learned men. It is evident 
that it was a city of the Buddhists, but few would recognize Ij^ashin under the 
vitiated name of Campion given to it by the old European travellers. In the 
Kashghnr Mission Report the route is referred to, ht p. 114, as the Chachan 
route, but, at page 139, of the same Report, Ijplshtn is turned into C&sh- 
min.” 

At the same period the Chingiz Kha n, having returned from the subjuga- 
tion of TingVut, subdued the ]g[irt|Ciz territory. 

In the winter of the before-mentioned year [603 H.], but some say the 
winter of 604 H/, which appears to be most correct, the Chingiz Eh&n set 
out in order to attack the Btgi, Tu^t^ and his Makrtts, and Koshluk and his 
NSlemans, who had again acquired considerable strength on the frontier of the 
Ardtsh territory, which some connect with Tibbat, whilst others say that it is 
also the name of a stronghold on the frontiers of the territories of the Makrtts 
and Naemans ; but that it was a fortress is very doubtful. Ardish apparently 
extended to Tibbat on the south. 

In Shaw’s account of ** Hi^h Tartary Artush appears as the chief town 
of a district, watered by a river of the same name, lying north of KashghAr 
city on the northern frontier of the Kashghar state. It appears under the 
name of Artish in Colonel Walker’s last map, and, in the Kashghar Mission 
Report, under the name of Artosh and Artysh. It is probable that this 
name, correctly MTitten ArdlSh or Artish [with or/], applied to a much larger 
extent of country, now buried in the sands, extending S.W. as far as the 
frontier of Tibbat, as anciently constituted, but the sands of the desert have 
buried former landmarks in this direction. 

Mr, H. H. Howorth, however, straightway, transfers this tract, in his 

Mongols Proper^'** to “the land watered by the Irtish,” about 10® farther 
North than the part indicated, even according to the map of “ Mongolia ” in his 
own book ! West of the Yellow River it certainly was. 

Although the cold was intense and the water frozen, the Chingiz Khan set 
out with a vast army, and on the way the BTgi also written 

of the Mughal tribe of Oir-it with his people, unable to resbt, 

submitted to the Chingiz Khan, and they were incorporated with his army, 
and conducted it into Ardifih, where they came upon Koghluk, and the 
Bfgt^ TuVta. An engagement ensued between them, and the confederates 
were overwhelmed by superior numbers, and Tu^ta was killed by an arrow 
in the action. 

Iglodu, the brother of Tu^ta, and the latter’s three sons with him, endeavoured 
to carry his body off, but, finding this impossible, they cut off the head and 
carried it with them. They, in company with Koshluh, fled from the territory 
of Ardish into that of the I-ghurs, the situation of which has been already 
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customs in force among that people, these important matters 


indicated, and sent an agent of their own to the Yfddt-9:ut, whose capital 
was and asked for shelter. He slew the agent, and cast his 

body into the — in some MSS, the point has been left out altogether, 

and in others put under instead of over — Whence it has been incorrectly styled the 
Jam] Mur^. This river is said to rise in the hills crossing the Gobi or 
Shamo desert, to run S.S.W., and to fall into the Hoang-ho — the ^ara 
Muian — on the borders of Tibbat, and I believe, from the context, that this 
is correct. I shall refer to it again farther on. This desert of sand has 
destroyed many landmarks, and overwhelmed many cities, hence writers 
are led to look farther north, east, and west for places, and to make 
rash guesses respecting them, while they lie buried under the sands of 
the Gobi. The explorations of the Russian Colonel, Prejevalsky, throw 
considerable light on the parts about Lob Nawar, and the mountains to 
the south. 

The Yiddi-lgZut, having slain the agent, turned out with his people to expel 
them, and the fugitives, tired and worn out from the hardships they had 
endured in their flight, after a slight skirmish, being unable to cope with the 
l-gihurs, went off, and the Yiddt-]^ut sent the news of their repulse and flight 
to the Chingiz Khan. I^ofihluk retired, by way of Bish-Bkligh, into the 
territory of the Gur Shan of the l^lara-Ehita-f, while the Makrfts retired to 
f^-Kunfiho): ^ [written in the Rauf at-u9-$afa], which has, by the 

carelessness of copyists been turned into — ^pbeha^ and — ^boh^y 
and, consequently, the most absurd errors have arisen, and no wonder the 
country to which he went is not known.’* This must not be mistaken for 
Kam-Kamjfut — ^.T^about which I shall have more to say farther* on, 
but as the tract east of Lob Nawar. 

Koshluk was well received by the Gur Shan, who gave him his daughter 
in marriage, the details respecting which, and his subsequent ingratitude, have 
been given in a previous note, on the Sara Shi$a-t dynasty, page 930. 

After the overthrow and death of the Btgt, TuVta, the Chingiz Shan 
despatched two agents to the S^^'Shiz or Si^Viz tribe, calling upon them to 
submit. The Badahah, as he is styled, Orus I-nfal, by name, finding himself 
unable to offer any opposition, sent back with them an agent of his own with 
presents, including a rare bird — the Ak-Shunkar — probably a white eagle, 
or some bird of the same species, and made his submission. This event is 
said to have happened in 603 H., but, as it certainly happened after the over- 
throw of the Makrft chief, which, as already mentioned, some say took place 
in 604 H., the submission of the Kirghiz may have happened in that year also, 
for, in consequence of the Btgt, Tu^ta's finding shelter in that part, the 
Chingiz Kh an called upon them to submit to his yoke. 

The next accession of strength gained by the Mughal sovereign was the 
homage, in 605 H., but some say in 604 h., of Baurchi]r: — — a ruler 
of other tribes of I-ghlirs, which belong to the Mughal i^nidk although they are 
neither Iglai^ts, Naguz, nor Dural-gtns. They consisted of over one hundred 
and twenty different septs, and were descended in a direct line from Mughal 
2 Q^ui, brother of Tattar Shan, which former was grandfather of AghHz Shan, 
and the I-ghurs were the first to join him against ](flara Shmi, his father, as 
already related. In religion, the I-ghurs were Lamaists, and, in times previous 
to those here referred to, the Basblighs, or Chiefs of the On I-ghurs^ used 
to be styled ll-Iltar, and those of the Tu^uz I-ghurs, Kol-Irktn, or Il-Iricf n. 
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were caused to be ratified. He said : “ If you will be obe- 


and, in after-times, when about a century of their sovereignty had passed, 
those titles fell into disuse, and the title given to their ruler was Ytddt-]^(it — 
ciy — which, as regards the first word, in some AfSS. is written in such 

a manner that the two points of the first letter i—y — are run into one, and 
made to appear as t b — which alters it altogether. The proper mode of 
writing it is evidently the above, with the d doubled, which I have taken 
from a work written by an Uzbak Mughal. In writing words of this kind 
beginning with’ i an alif — \ — is sometimes substituted, thus Abu-l-GhazL 
Bahadur Sh^n, writes it — Iddt. It signifies “the Lord of Sovereignty,” 

but some writers say, ** the Reigning Prince,” and his territory lay in Turkis- 
tan. At the time in question, he was a tributary to the Gur Eh&n [The 
*‘Aydy Cut,” of “ BaJdsighun,” as Surgeon-Major Bellew styles him at 
p. 140 of the Kashghar Mission History, had nothing whatever to do with 
Bilasa-ghun ; that was the Gur Shin’s capital. The Yfcldt ^ut’s chief town 
was Bish'Baltghlf whose Shahnah or Intcndant, named Shau-kam, dwelt at 
his court. Having occasion to complain to this Intendant about his illegal 
and oppressive acts towards the I-ghur people, and receiving naught but 
insolence and threats in return, the Ytddt-^ut, having heard the noise of 
the Chingiz Kh an*s invincibility, and being himself, with his tribe, descended 
from the same umdk^ slew the Intendant of the Gur Kh an at IgZariL Kh wajah,. 
— a place still well known in I-ghurfstan — and dung the body into the Kh am 
Muian, saying, at the same time, that no one was safe who was the 
enemy of the Chingiz Khan, and he determined to despatch an agent to him. 
The latter, who was, by no means, friendly inclined towards the Gur Khan 
for giving shelter to Koshluk, the Naeman chief, on hearing what had 
happened, despatched an agent named Durbae, with a friendly message to 
the Ytddi’Knt, and invited him to come to him, for the I-ghur ruler js said to 
have previously informed the Chingiz Kh an that he had driven Koshluk, and 
the Bigi, TiiVia*s brother and sons out of his territory. A few writers say the 
i-ghur was the first to negotiate. Be this as it may, according to the majority 
of the most trustworthy historians, the Yfddi-Knt, dreading the resentment 
of the Gur Kha n, was well pleased to seek the protection of the Mughals. 
He accordingly set out from the I- £^ur territory bearing rich presents — ^for he 
was a very wealthy prince — consisting of gold, silken garments, cattle, and 
horses, among which were 1000 of high breed, and slaves both male and 
female. This was in 605 H. [a.d. 1208-9]. When these negotiations began, 
the Chingiz Kha n was in the territory of Ting^^:ut, whither he had gone, in 
that same year, to chastise the ruler of that country, SJ^fdarVu, who, with 
some other chiefs, had revolted, and among whom was the Kh an of IJflirVi?^ 
whose country was utterly ruined. The Murals then appeared before the 
city of Iri^j [Polo’s Egrigaia ?, but, in a work written by an Uzbak, it is Arkey], 
the ruler of Tin^ut, thereupon made his submission, and is said to have sent 
his daughter to be espoused by the Chingiz Kh^n. These events took place 
in 606 H. 

On his way back the Yiddl-^fut reached his presence with befitting 
offerings. He was well received by the Chingiz Kh^n, and a liberal ap- 
panage was assigned him. He solicited that he might be considered as the 
Great KhSn’s fifth son, being himself the son of a Khan. This was consented 
to, and one of the Chingiz Khan’s daughters was given him to wife, and he 
became his fifth son — his son-in-law. 
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dient to my mandates, it behoveth that, if 1 should com- 
mand the' sons to slay the fathers, you should all obey,” * 
and they entered into a solemn promise accordingly ; and 
the first command he gave was that they should slay the 
sons of the great Amtr Baisu,* who had been the associate 
[in the chieftainship] with the Qhingiz Kha n’s father. 
He [the Qhingiz “^an] brought the whole of the tribes 
under his own sway, and set about making preparations for 
hostilities, and employed himself in getting ready war 
material and arms. As the numbers of the Mugiials had 
largely increased and become very great, and an account 
of this determination of the Chingiz Kh an had reached the 
hearing of the Altun Kh an, he nominated [a force of] 
300,000 horse in order to guard the route against the 

There is a different version of this matter, and, from the circumstantial 
manner in which it is related, it bears the impress of truth. The Yfddt-^ut 
served under Oktae and Chayhatae Kha ns during the invasion of the Musal- 
man territories^ and was at the siege of Utrar. After returning from that 
campaign, when he presented himself before the Chingiz on the latter’s 

return homewards, the f-ghCir king solicited an alliance, and one of the 
Chingiz Khan’s daughters was barothed to him, but the nuptial knot was 
never tied during the Chingiz Kh^’s lifetime. When Oktae succeeded, the 
Yfddi-^ut solicited that the marriage might be completed, but, in the mean- 
time, the lady died. On this Oktae betrothed him to Ulaji Btgf, his own 
daughter, but before that marriage could be carried -out the 1-ghur ruler was 
removed from the world. On this, his son proceeded to the ](^a’^’s presence, 
and was married to Oktae’s daughter, but he too soon followed his father, and 
was succeeded by his own brother in the rulership of his people, by command 
of Turakinah Kh atun. during the time she administered the government, after 
her husband’s, Uktae’s, decease. 

After the Chingiz Kb an had gained so many victories, and acquired such 
power, the chiefs of other tribes and their people now began to submit to him, 
and among them was Arsalan Khan^ the most prominent of the chiefs of one 
portion of the numerous Turkish tribe of ^jj^arlUgh [or ^iurluV : k is written 
both ways] who submitted to him, and joined him with all his people. This was 
in 607 H., when the Chingiz Khan was encamped at Kalur-an. There were 
several divisions of the ]^arlu\c or Ij^arlugh Turks or Turk -mans, as they are 
likewise called by several oriental writers, as may be gathered from what I 
have mentioned in the account of the Afr^iyabt Maliks, pages 907 and 925, 
and in note page 376. 

I have now briefly noticed the most prominent events in the life of the 
Ch ingiz Kha n up to the time of his revolt against the Altan Khan, where our 
author’s account takes its proper place. 

• In a few modem copies — “and fathers to slay their sons in addition to 

the former part of the sentence. 

> The Printed Text has Baisu also in a note, but in the page itself the particle 

governing the oblique case, of, is so printed as to api>car like part of the word, 
thus — 
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Mughals. and hold the pass [leading out of the tract 
then occupied by them]. 

The Qiing^z Kha n despatched a Musalman, named Ja’far, 
who was among that people [the Mughals], among the 
forces of the Altun Kha n under semblance of traffic and 
the Altun Kha n commanded that he should be imprisoned ; 
and he detained him for a considerable time. The prisoner 
[in question], by some good contrivance that became prac- 
ticable, fled from that confinement ; and, by a secret route, 
made for the presence of the Ch ing-iz Kh an, and related 
the matter to him, and informed him respecting the 
road by which he had come. The Chingiz Khan deter- 
mined upon the design of rebelling, got his forces ready, 
and first directed so that the whole of the Mughal families 
assembled together at the base of a mountain. He en- 
joined that all the men should be separated from the women, 
and the children from their mothers : and, for three whole 
days and nights, all of them remained bare-headed ; *and for 
three days no one tasted food, and no animal was allowed 
to give milk to its young. The Chingiz Khan himself 
entered a khargah [a felt tent], and placed a tent-rope 
about his neck, and came not forth from it for three 
nights and days; and, during this period, the whole of the 
people [there assembled] were crying out, Tingri ! Tingri ! 

After three days, at dawn, on the fourth day, the Chingiz 
ychan issued from the tent, and exclaimed, “ Tingri hath 
given me victory. Now we will get ready that we may 
wreak our vengeance upon the Altun Khan ! ” For the 
space of another three days, in that same place likewise, a 
feast was held. At the end of those three days, he. led 
forth his troops ; and, following the route by which that 
fugitive, Ja’far, had come through the mountains, they 
issued forth, and assailed the country of X^i^ghaj, carried 
their inroads into it, and put the people to the sword. 
When the news of the Chingiz Kh an’s outbreak became 
spread abroad, and reached the Altun Khan, he imagined 
tha t, perhaps, that army of 300,000 horse, which were 
holding that pass * and the high road, had been overthrown^ 

In a few copies ksJt;;— on a mission to demand peace or war — bnt he was 
eridentlj sent as a spy. 

* Pass or Defile. Thus in the text, but one of the entrances in the Great Wall 
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and put to the sword ; and the heart of the AltGn Eh^n, 

is meant — that of Salu-ling-ki w ? — aLJ ^Li — which, according to 
Ahru, ^^having once been passed, the country of IQii(2e may be consider^ at 
subdued.** 

I must here also briefly relate what other more modem writers, who 
wrote however under Mughal influence, state ; because our author’s account 
contains much that no others have related, and he was contemporary with the 
Chingiz knew many of the actors in these events, and was not influenced 

by the patronage of Mughal sovereigns. 

Now that the Chingiz Eh^» through the submission of the Yfddf-lgS&t of 
the i*ghurs, had reduced, nominally, or partially, at least, all the tribes 
between the Gur Kh an’s dominions on the west, and or Northern 

China, on the east, and most of the Mughal tribes, and had become exceed- 
ingly prosperous, and his forces countless, he resolved to make an attempt 
upon the territory of the Altan Khan of Ehit^> Shudai“Shu»o-shu — the 

Ninkiassu ** of some European writers — to whom, for many ages, his fore- 
fathers had been tributary. He wanted a plea, like the wolf in the fable, and 
found one as easily, and certainly more justly, than another descendant of 
Yafls has lately manufactured one against the *U§manlf Turks : only the 
Chingiz Kh an acted openly, not perfidiously, or hypocritically : so, what had 
happened seven and four generations before respectively, he now adopted as 
an excuse for invading the Altan Shan’s dominions. The AltSn of 

by-gone times had put to death two chiefs* sons of the Nairun Mugh^ds, as 
already related in the account of the Turks, namely Haman^bia Qr Hamax^ 
and Okln-BarVa):. 

Oriental writers differ considerably in their accounts of these events. It 
appears that the Chingiz Khan continually conferred with his chiefs and 
tributaries on the injuries and wrongs their forefathers had sustained at the 
hands of the Ehit^*ts, by reason of which Ih# Mu|3l^ people were looked 
upon with scorn by other nations, their neighbours. He recalled to them the 
prediction [the imposture of Tab Tingrt, previously referred to] that they were 
always to be victorious over their enemies. 

On this, the Shwajah, Ja’fir — the very same as mentioned by our author — a 
Musalman of sagacity, as he is called, who had long been in the Chingiz 
Kha n’s service — as being a more respectable agent, probably, than a barbarian 
Mughal — was despatched to the court of the Altan Shin, to intimate to that 
monarch his accession to the sovereignty of the Mughal tribe.s, and calBng 
upon him to render allegiance, and pay tribute to his former vassals the 
Mughals, in which case he might continue as heretofore to rule over 1 

The Altan Khan treated the messenger and his demands with utter contempt, 
and sent him away. 

The author of the ** Mongols Proper who disdains all who wrote in Per- 
ftifln (while his information is derived from translations from them), with the 
exception, 1 suppose, of the ’‘great Raschid,** as mere “second-rate au- 
thorities,*’ “muddy streams,*’ &c., &c., turns this Musalman, whose name 
plainly indicates his religion, and who was not a Mugjial, into “Jafar 
Khodsha,*’ and adds that he was “ one of the principal Mongols ’’ / / 

Then occurred the 'tent and fast scene related by our author, but in much 
greater detail. More particulars respecting the impostures of the Mughal 
ruler will be found farther on. 

After this, in the eighth month of 607 [March, 121 1 a. D.] h., the Mughal troops 

3 P 2 
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and of the whole of the inhabitants of the country of 
ghaj, became much afflicted. 

wm assembled ; a portiout amounting to io»ooo horse, under ftlso 

styled D&HLn, was left behind to guard the Chingiz Shan’s own camp and terri- 
tory, and keep the conquered tiibes of Karayat, NaemSn, and others quiet, while, 
from the remainder, two armies were formed : one was despatched under the 
Chingiz Shin’s three sons, Jujt, Chachatae, and Dktae, and some of his 
Na-ytns, into Shuijah [Corea of Europeans], passing through the country of 
the already acknowledged the supremacy of the Mu gha l s. 

There they committed great devkstation, and sacked cities and towns without 
opposition, the troops of that country having gone to join the Shil^*^ forces. 

The country of Shuijah, or Shuijat, is said to have been computed at 
seventy tomans— 700,000 — that is to say, such was the number of fighting men 
it had to furnish — and the city of Sukin or Sunktn as it is also 

called, and the great city of ^uiking or ^uyutking which 

was one of the greatest in the empire, was captured by Jabbah [our author’s 
Yamah], the Nu-ytn, and destroyed. 

Subsequently, Jujf, and his brothers, advanced in another direction, and 
wrested out of the hands of the Zbhita-ts, the cities of Tung — [possibly elijl — 
yang]— Chiw— — Suk-Chiw — — gu-Chtw— — On-ut — 

.and Long-^lng— [one ifflS*. el:«t.aU[y]. I may mention that 
no languages are worse than the Persian, and such others as use the ’Arabic 
characters, for recording foreign proper names, unless the scribes are very 
careful to point the letters correctly 5 and no language is so bad, probably, for 
vitiating the pronunciation of foreign words as the Chinese, and, therefore, the 
absolute accuracy of these Chinese names cannot be vouched for : I have added 
the originals as I find them, but after comparing and anthenticating them as 
well as possible. I have, among other helps, used four copies of Alft. 

The Chingiz Shan himself, with his army, received further reinforcements 
near the river Til, also written Til, of yara-£hitae ; and the cities, which lay 
on the banks of that river, such as Baisue — and others, were taken. 

After that, Dla-yosh or AlaVufib, Tiginyurin, chief of the UngVut Turks, 
the same who betrayed the Tayanak Khan’s proposals to Tamur-chl, again 
betrayed the trust reposed in him. He and his tribe were subject to, and in 
the pay of, the Khita-i sovereigns, and located in the part now approached by 
the Mu^ials, for the purpose of guarding that part of the Great Wall or 
Barrier called Oln-Kun — — ^by the Turkish tribes, and which was 
built for the purpose of restraining the Karayats, Naemkns, and Mughals, and 
preventing their molesting the Shitae territory. He had a grievance against 
the Altan Shan, and admitted the Mu^^ls within the Great Wall, and pro- 
vided the invaders with guides. 

The name Ung-^Lut or Otn-^ut is said to signify the guards of the Wall or 
Barrier. It is also written Unkut — oCil Abu-l-fihazi, Bahadur Sh^n* says 
the Turks call this Wall or Barrier Tur-Vurghah [or Tur-):urgliah] — — 
and the Khita-fs, Ongu— jCjji 

The Chingiz 2hlln and his hordes having been admitted within the Great 
Wall, and having gained a footing there, he despatched bodies of troops in 
various directions to ravage and subdue the Shi^e territory ; and two hundred 
cities, towns, and fortrcs.ses, they destroyed or captured, including the cities of 
Nfindia—'-iy— caching CJttw,— and ]f^un-Chtw— 

Some writers state, with regard to these events, that all the towns and 
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When the news of that disaster, plunder,^ devastation, 

citiest whidi submitted without resistante and furnished supplies to the 
invaderst were spared, but that all others were destroyed. 

He then turned his face towards the AlUln Eh^’s capital, and metropolis 
of which, in the Tarfkh-i-Jah^-gtr, ^abtb-us-Siyar, &c., is named 

ChingdQ or Chhagtii ly^}t where the AltUn Khan then was. This 

must be our author's dty of » to say, the chief dty of the 

country of Jami^j. 

When the Alt&n Khgn became aware of the advance of the Mughal host, 
he marched with his army, reinforced by the forces of Eh^ah — a numerous 
host— and took up a position to guard one of the strong entrances leading into 
his empire, detaching a considerable body of troops in advance to watch the 
frontiers and harass the Mughals if opportunity occurred. This could have 
been of little effect with the Mughals within the Great Wall, and, evidently, 
is the same circumstance as our author refers to ; but he says, more probably," 
that the Altan Khan 300,000 horse to guard the entrance into his territory. 
The sovereigns of Ehit^ did not usually accompany their armies, and ^afif 
Abru also says that he was not present. Our author also mentions the same 
Ja’fir ; and the latter's return, by a secret route, evidently refers to the route 
by the Great Wall, betrayed by Al 2 -]^uili, Tigtn 

To return to the accounts of writers who wrote n century or more after our 
author. The force detached from the Altan Eh^’s main army, cmnmanded 
by the Amtrs of Eh^ah, was so ftir successful that, information having 
reached it that the Mu^j^als, after capturing one of the cities in the vicinity, 
were then engaged, unsuspidous of the near approach of enemies, in dividing 
the spoil in their camp, the Ehipi't leaders thought this an excellent oppor- 
tunity, and determined to endeavour to surprise them. They came upon the 
Mughals when cooking their food, but the Chingiz Eh^ was speedily on the 
alert, and his troops, dropping their cookery, were soon mounted, and they 
speedily put the Ehita-ts to the rout. 

The main army of the Altan Khgn^ which had advanced to meet the 
Mughals, when within a few marches of them, was found to be so much 
fatigued that it was deemed advisable to halt to give it some rest. Its camp 
was fortified by a deep trench in front, and the waggons or carts of the army 
were placed on either flank. Hearing, however, that the Mughals were 
advancing in search of them, they foolishly left this secure position, and, 
despising the Mughals whom they had so often coerced in former times, sallied 
forlh to meet them. The battle was obstinate and bloody, but ended without 
any decisive result j for, although the Ehita-ts lost nearly 30,000 men, the 
Mughals lost even more. The Chingiz Shan thought it advisable to retire 
with his spoils towards bis own borders, and the Ehita-is did not deem it 
advisable to follow, as they were much worn out with long marches and their 
exertions in the late battle. 

AbrQ says it was one of the Chingiz Sh^’s most ftunous battles, 
that the Shit^**ts were nearly annihilated, and that it took place towards the 
end of 607 H. [about the end of May, 1211 A.D.], while some writers leave it 
out entirely. If the Khita.ts were nearly annihilated, it is strange the 
Mughals should have retired. The ^abtb-us-Sijrar also says the Ehiiu-ts 
were overthrown, and that the Altan KhSn f)ed in dismay to his capital. 
Fearing for the safety of that city, if the war continued, the Altkn Ehan now 
summoned his minister and his two principal generals, to deliberate on the 
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and slaughter, reached that [great] army which was guard- 

state of affiura It was agieed t)ut a temporary accossmedatfam sboold be 
entered into^ if possible, ii| order to get rid of tbe Mugliels for the present, 
trusting to iprhat erents happen hereafter ; and to give themselves time 

to make preparations for the future when onee rid of them. An ambassador 
was despatched to treat with the Chingis Ehibi, and the Allan SUn’s 
daughter, Konju by name, was offered him in marriage. This offer was at 
once accepted for some cause— probtddy because he had lost so heavily in the 
great battle, and because he found the conquest of the Alt&n Ehan*s country, 
at that time, and under present circumstances, was not so easy as he had 
expected. For these reasons^ and flattered with the condescending offer of the 
EUhi’s daughter, and such an imperial alliance, the Chingiz Rh^n accepted 
the offer of peace; and accompani^ by the ShilS^-i princess withdrew from 
the AltSn Sbisn’s dominions to hisj^ra^ in the country of ^^rii-l^uram. 

According to the Chinese historians quoted by Gaubil, the great battle just 
referred to, took place in A. Du 1212 [ss 609-10H.I, qcar the mountain [range t] 
Yehu, seven or eight leagues W. N. W. of Swen-whadti i and, in an attack 
upon Tai-tong-fu, Che Chingiz IQtSn was dangerously wounded, upon which 
he thought fit to return home. The Shi|&-^z on this, retook several places, 
among which was Kfl-yang-quon. 

These historians also state that, on the subsequen^t return of the Chingiz 
Ehi^» in A.C!'. 1213, a still more bloody battle took place between the Ehita- 
ts and the Invaders near Whaylcy, four or five leagues W. of Kfl*yang-quai«v 
and that the field was strewed with dead bodies for four leagues togeth^^ 
This coincides exactly with what our author describes at page 9^5» which see. 

As soon as the Mugludz had withdrawn, the AlUUi-Ehw loft his son at 
Ching-dii, with several distinguished nobles as his counsellors, along with a 
considerable army, and withdrew hincseif from the capital^ which was situated 
a little to the north of the city, ealled, m afier-years^ Shiin-Baltg 2 i by the 
Mu^lial^ and is s aM to be the Yen-king of the Chinese, situated a little of 
the present Pekin, and, doubtless our author’s city of X^tmghaj, by which 
he docs not mean to say that such was its name, but that it was the ci^— the 
capital — of the countiy or empire. The Allan ShlUi retired to 

Taiming — ri£«jr^the Pyen-lyang of the Chinese, and called also Nan- 
king, and still called Pyen-lyang. Its site is just where Kai-song-fhf the 
capital of Honan now stands. Which his father had founded, and which they 
Hkewise cgU Anta-eor Intft-t [^^ 1 ?], which is somewhat doubtfully written. 
It is said to have .been some forty leagues in circumference, surrounded by a 
triple wall, •Jid situated on a river which they call the CliaSig or Ching-Shii 
and some ^ I^ril— Murdn], and in whidi [on one side of which 
its foundations were laid. The breadth of this river is so great, tha4 between 
eariy morning and evening,.a boot passes from one side to the other, and 
returns with considerable exertion.” On the way to this dty, some of the 
Altfln Xlidn’s troops deserted him, and went away and joined the Mugholz t 
mid the Chingiz Bian, on becoming advis€pi} of the Alt&n EhS&’s retirement 
from Chi ng-dfi. despatched an army under two Amtxs of Tomans — the Bah&dur 
Samiikah — [^kfif Abrfl ha^ Sijukah], the S&ljiflt, and another Nii-y&n, to 
invest Chi ng-dQ. which they did. 

The ^abtb-us-Sijrar gives a different account of these events, which agrees more 
with the Chinese statements, whidi affiurs are said to have happened in 608 — 
10 H. [A.D. 1211 — 13], that the whole of the northerapart of the Alt&n Xh&n’s 
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ing the high road, through panic, on account of the stateof 

doteinioiis was ia a disturbed and disaffected state, and that disIoyalQr and 
sedition pienuled, so much so that the Alt&n Shf&n’s son, through these disaf- 
fecdons^ withdrew from Ching-dG, and went and joined his father, and that 
Intelligaioe of the forsaken condition of that capital conveyed to him through 
the governor of EhGri^* tendered his allegiance to him, induced the 
Chfay ia JEbjSxk. to invade a second time. 

Another account is that the AltiUi Shin had given orders to ravage some 
parts of north*west of, and beyond the Great Wall], on 

which the people sent agents to the dpngiaRhan at Ehrft-E^uram, and sought 
his protection, and the IThitn of one of thedisaffected parts, having gained pos- 
session of one of the fortresses guarding one of the entrances through the Great 
Wall, offered to admit the Mughals therel^. This statement is confused, and 
refers to the firsts not the second expedition, as 1 have shown. However, it 
is fiirther stated that the Chingix Sh&n thought the time propitious, and 
determined on invading the Altan Shkn’s dominions again, and that he 
proposed that his f-ghar and JjpLrlGgli allies should take a part in the expe- 
dition ; but, being unable, through sickness — caused by the wound perhaps, 
referred to previously — to proceed himself, the co mm a nd was given to 
the S 2 ljtut, his oldest Nu-y&n* 

Th^ Chinese authors tell us that the Chingiz EJliui, having retired from 
Xhipie, after the accommodation with the Altan Shan, and, having received 
his daughter in marriage, in 1211 A.D.,set out, accompanied by Jfijt, to conquer 
yiKc haV — an error for ¥km-KunchaV previously referred to— in order to reduce 
seveial tribes which had been subject to the Wang Rhl^n, who had nought to 
do with ^‘Kipchak,’* that the tribes inhabiting Jatah [European Getes] 
submitted, and that, leaving half his forces with Jujl, who defeated the 
Komans, WalSks, Bulghars, and Hungarians, the Chingiz KliSn retired to 
ya rg.yiiram Now this is wholly incorrcct, and caused apparently through 
mistaking ]g:am-Kun£baV for Iglibdl^ The Chingiz KhSn never entered 
IgTibch^ and Jujt was not sent into JfpbchaV until several years after— he 
fuver went against either Waiaks, Bulghars, or Hungarians— as will be seen 
farther on ; and it is quite certain that the Awang Sh^n had nothing to do 
with their country. 

The same writers also state that the Chingiz Shan determined to invade 
Shit^ again in consequence of certain threats of the Altan ShSn, and, at the 
instigation of the Gur Sh^n, who had been provoked by the Altln Sh^’a 
ravages on his territory, and who had, by help of some rebels, seized a con- 
siderable fortress which opened the way into China. Here they have terribly 
confused matters. The Gur Sh^n dynasty had already terminated, and the 
Ongl^ut Turks betrayed the passage through the great mound or Wall on the 
occasion of the finit invasion. 

The Raujat-u?-§af^ also states that another Mugbal army was despatched 
into SSurjah to prevent the forces of that territory from' going to the aid of the 
Altan Sllliu, and several places in it were taken. Meanwhile, the other army 
is said to have been [met, on its advance, by the army of the AltSn ShSn, 
which was pushing forward to meet it ; and it is related that the advance of 
the Mughals was defeated, but that, the main army coming up, the 
were overthrown and routed, and their troops took refuge in different cities. 
The capital was strongly garrisoned, and the Allan RhAu's son is »id to have 
been there in command [this is totally contrary to the Uablb-us-Siyar, written 
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aflfairs, they became dispersed, and were slain^ and made 
captive. 

The £]&ing^iz TOiSn acquired domination over the coun- 
tries of §aghar/ and Tingit, and Tamghaj, and he came 

by the son of the author of the Ratifat»af-$afa], and the Mughals are said to 
have been induced to endeavour to take the city by assault, but to have been 
repulsed, and the investment continued for a long time. The defenders being 
numerous and the inhabitants likewise, the besiegers determined to starve the 
city into surrender, and subsequently it was taken by stratagem ; and, this 
being reported to the sovereign, he was so afiected that he destroyed 

himself by poison. 

The ]^abib-us-Siyar says an attempt was made by a body of troops, each 
carrying a portion of grain, as well as the followers of the army, to conduct a 
convoy of provisions, to relieve the capital, but that they were intercepted on 
the march and defeated; and the convoy was taken. On this two of the 
Ehila'i generals destroyed themselves by means of poison, and others escaped 
to Tayming ; and these disasters were followed by the submission of the capital 
and country. 

The details of the capture of the city in the Rauf at-u^-^a^i, and in the work 
of the Turkish author, Abu-l-Ehair, are somewhat similar to our author’s 
account, the details of which he had of persons who, shortly after its capture, 
visited it, and therefore his account is of the utmost value. The date of its 
capture is 610 H. [A.D. I213-14]» 

I have now brought up the events in the career of the Chingiz at 

briefly as possible, to where our author begins to give his narrative in greater 
detail. Abru gives most elaborate accounts of these events, but 1 must, 

for want of space, leave his particulars for another occasion. 

* This is the same name 21s occurs at page 267 and 270, and in the second 
para, immediately under, and in the account of Tushi [Jiiji] Kha n farther on. 
The word varies in the diflerent copies of the text from to yie — 
and— ^ — without any points. When I wrote the notes to the account 
of the Kh wa.ra7.mi Sul^iUis, I concluded, from the mention, invariably, 
of Tingit and Tamghaj along with it, that the I-ghur country must 1 ^ 
meant, from the third form of the doubtful word as given above— ^^4* — 
Then again I thought the word must be— — saghar — an ’Arabic wonl in 
common use^ signifying the frontier of an infidel country, but this, too, is, 1 
think, from what is mentioned farther on, also untenable, although Tingit and 
Tam^iaj are still used in connexion with it. As, in Turkish words, occurring 
in the histories of this period, the letters ^ and oh are interchangeable, 1 was 
inclined to consider that the word here might be Saghar, or Sa^ar, or Saghir, 
or SaViff and that it referred to the place which the old travellers call, and 
what appears in the Jesuits’ maps as, Sukkier, and Saker, and Sukquier, Sukuir, 
Suchur, and Sucuir, in as many copies of Polo’s work, but this idea must also 
be abandoned^ for this reason that Sultan Muhammad, ShwSrazm Shah, never 
penetrated as far east as the limits of Turkistan, in that quarter, in his pursuit of 
J^adr with respect to whose pursuit in 615 H., it is first mentioned at 

pages 267 and 270, and there it is stated as being in or part of “ Tatiu*,” and 

Turkistim.” But it is also distinctly stated, on the former page, that, in 
reaching this identical part— ** as far as Yighur [I-ghflr] — that is supposing 
— — was correct — the Sultin penetrated so far northwards — I leave out the 

North Pole” — that the light of twilight never left the sky all night and. 
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before the gate of the city of Tamghaj and seat of govern- 
ment of the Altun Khan [and invested it]. He continued 

from note • to that page, even were the time midsummer, the Sultin must have 
reached as far north as the parallel of 49® or 50® of north latitude, for such a 
phenomenon to occur, and, consequently, Sa^ir or Sa^ir— the Sukkier, &c., 
of the old travellers, between Kashghar and Ehit^. is out of the question. 
Sibr— — Siberia, likewi^, will not do, as the word is written very differently. 

In the notice of Tusht [Juji]* farther on, referring to the same place and 
event, it is said that, “ in the year 615 H., the Sulfan had gone to make a raid 
upon the tribes of Igladr Sl^n of Turkistan, who was the son of Safa^tan the 
Yamak,” and that “ Tught , from the side of Tamj^aj, had advanced with an 
army ” — at page 269 it is said that “ Tushi had come out of Chtn in pursuit of 
an* army of Tatars,** and that refers to Tuk-Tu^kan, the Makiit chief, a 
totally different person from Igladr Shan, the son of Safa^tan-i- Yamak, but 
who, at page 267, is called Yusuf [his correct name apparently is Yusuf, and 
l^dr S^u his title], the Tatar, whose father’s Turkish name was Safa^tan, 
and his tribe the Yamak. According to our author, Ulu^ Sh^n, afterwards 
Sultan of Dihlt, was connected with the Yamak. 

In the lines of poetry with which our author closes this History, he styles his 
patron, Ulugh Eh^n-i-A*gam of the Ilbar}, and Shah of the 

Yamak and Sultan I-yal-timigh is also said to have belonged to the Ilbart 
tribe, which, at page 796, is mentioned as being obliged to fly before the 
Mughals, when they acquired predominance over the countries of Turkistan 
and the tribes of Shifch^*’^ Yamak or Yamak is described as the name of a 
ruler and of a city or town, and also of a territory of Turkistan ; and some add 
that it is also the name applied to the sovereign of the I-ghur, but that was, as 
already stated, Yiddi-Em* Resj^ecting the libari tribe, which I believe to be 
that which ancient authors call the Abars, or a part of them, I shall have 
something to say before closing these notes. 

In *Abd-ullah-i- Kh urdadbih*s work there are some items of information which 
may throw a little light on this difficult matter, but, still, a deal remains to be 
cleared up ; and the copy of his work which 1 have referred to, unfortunately, 
has been damaged by damp in the middle of eadi page for some thirty or 
forty pages, in the very portion I wanted most to be perfect He says, with 
reference to the Ghuzz tribe, that **the Ghuzzan are a people, the Malik of 
whom they style the Taghar— ^ — KVtayan is one of the words in some 

copies of our author’s text, and may easily be mistaken for by a copyist], 
and the capital of the Taghar IGill ]can is the city of Aral — Jj 1 T^ere 
are Tarsah [Christians — Nestorians] there as well as Buddhists, and others. 
The people are nomads and live in khargahs [round felt tents] and tents 
[different to the khurgah], but their Maliks wear dresses of silk brocade, and 
silk, with wide sleeves and long skirts.” He moreover says that the routes 
from that territory lead to Barsakhan — —which is said,, by another writer, 
to be a place between I- rim and Turan, not a very satisfactory explanation, and 
from thence to — — which, being without points, may be read many ways, 
where the routes [or where other routesl meet. From thence to Sakit [? 
and then to jjtU ■ ■ Kashmt-ghagur — and from thence to [it appears 

to be 9 akat, but Jakut seems more probable, but I can only give the original 
word as I And it], is a day’s journey. It is farther added, that this ^viiayat or 
country — Taghar — is less in extent than KujS — — described by another 

author as a place within Chtn. Now all this, it appears to me, tends to 
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before the city for a period of four years, in such mse that 
every stone which was in that city they [the defenders] 
used to place in the catapults and dischai^e against the 
investors ; and, when stones, bricks, and the like, ceased to 
be available, eveiything that was of iron, brass, lead, copper, 
tin, and pewter, all was expended in the catapults, and then 
ballots ' [ingots] of gold and silver they continued to dis- 
charge in place of Stones. Trustworthy [persons] have 
narrated on this wise, that the Qjhingiz’ Khan, during this 
period, had issued a mandate tliat no person in the Mughal 
army should take any notice of that gold and silver, nor 
remove any of it from the place where it might have fallen. 

After a period of four years when that city was taken, 
and the Alton Kha n had fled, and his son and his 
Wazir became captives in the hands of the Qhingiz Khan, 
he commanded that, from the records of the treasuries and 
the Mushrifs [auditors] of the treasuries of the Alton Kb^n, 
a copy of the account of gold and silver should be procured. 
They brought it to the Qbingiz Khan accordingly, showing 
how many b&lishts of gold and silver had been discharged, 

diow that the tract indicated in the text i» no other than this Tachar [the 
port indicated is described as a wUdyat by our author] OF the Gh uzz. prob- 
ably as far north as the Aral Nawar^ and that, from the two words having been 
mistaken in MS. for one, the puzzling, but incorrect, I believe, subject of 
^^Taghasgaz^’ has arisen out of> >0], the chief of which, like several 

others in Turkistan, bore the title of 

Ibn-^auVal says, speaking of Chfn, if you wish to proceed westward from 
the east, you come by Shurkhiz [this has no reference to the ¥<urgbt4 and 
fit|ftz ghMzg — {jk Taghar-i-Ghuzz ?], and by Kimak to the sea, a four 
months* journey. Again he says, in another place, that Ghuzz is the boundary 
of the land of the Turks, from Shurz and Ktmak, and to — Sliuranjtah T 

»-and Bulgh^r, and the boundary on the land of the Musalmans from Guig^ 
Quijantah of the *Arabs] to Bilrab [i. e. Farab] and Isfanjab. 

1 was in hopes that M. Barbier de Meynard*s edition of *Abd-ullah-i-Sllur- 
dadbih, published in the **yimma/ Asiatique^** for 1865, would help me here^ but 
the names of places arc so fearfully incorrect as to render it perfectly useless lor 
the purpose. For example ; the well-known dty of NtshSpur is written with 
«• instead of ; Isrufthtah— is written Ishnisnah— ; Ofih, in the 
same way, although so wcll-taown, is printed — Al-Qhujr— is printed 

— Aba’Oz, suid so on. 

7 A idliiA or balUJU signifies a pillow or bolster for the head, but, here, an 
ingot of gold or silver in the form of a pillow or bolster, which, in former dajr^ 
was current among the the Turks. A bdlish of gold is said to have wei^^ed 
eight miskdls and two dangs^ and a bdlisiL of silver, eight dirams ai^ two 
ddngSf Imt the bdlisk here referred to must have been of far greater weight to 
have been of any effect on this occasion. 
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and, according to those records, he required the whole of 
the gold and silver : and he obtained it so that not a single 
bar thereof was missing. 

From the Sa)^id-i-Ajall [most worthy Sayyid], Baha- 
ud'Din, the Razl— on whom be peace !— who was a 
Sayyid of noble nature, and of manifest lineage, this ser- 
vant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, who is the compiler of 
this TabakAT, heard, that Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
fihah — on whom be the Almighty’s mercy ! — despatched 
him on a mission to the Chingiz ]^an, and the reason for 
sending it was, that, when the account of the outbreak of 
the Chingiz S^n, and the predominance of the Mughal 
forces over the territories of Tamghaj, and countries of 
§aghar* and Tingit, and the regions of Chin, from the 
extreme east, was brought to the hearing of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, he was desirous of investi- 
gating, by means of trustworthy persons of his own, the 
truth of this statement, and to bring certain information 
respecting the condition and amount of the Mughal 
forces and their weapons and warlike apparatus.* The 
writer [of this book] who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the year 
6iy H., which was the first year of the Mughal forces' 
crossing the Jthun into Kh urasan, heard, whilst within the 
fortress of Tulak, from the lips of the 'Imad-ul-Mulk, 
Taj-ud-Din, the Jamt, the Dabir [secretary], who was 
one of the ministers of state of the Khwarazm-Shahl 
dynasty, that the ambition to appropriate the countries of 
Chin * had become implanted in the heart of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and he was constantly 
making inquiry respecting those states, and used to ask 
comers from the territories of Chin, and the extreme limits 
of Turkistan, about them. We [his] servants ” [continued 

* This name yaries just as before in the dUTerent copies of the text 

According to our author's statements at pages 268 and ^70, and in his notice 
of Tufll^ between the seizure of the Cliingiz Sh^’s merchants and 

envoys and ^e Suite's return from 'IrS^ that is to say, in 615 H., the 
Sultin had penetrated into this part in pursuit of j^adr ShSn> the Tatftr, son 
of the Yamak, referred to at page 961, but his accounts are some- 

what confused, wanting detail, and other writers do not refer to this particular 
affidir. 

* The idiom varies considerably in different copies here^ as in other places 
previously mentioned. 

^ A few copies have Hind and Chin*" 
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Taj>ud-D!n] “ used to make representation in order to lead 
him from entertaining that resolution, but in no manner 
was that thought to be removed from his mind until he 
despatched the Sayyid-i-Ajall, Baha-ud-Dtn, the Razt, for 
that important affair.” * 

* the Mostawft, in his Tartkb, says [see also note page 

265] that, before this catastrophe, the Chingiz ICIiSn sent an envoy into 1 -itn, 
and entered into a treaty with the Suljan of Shwarazm, that compacts were 
entered into, and letters passed between them, and that the treaty was ratified. 
Merchants are said to have proceeded to the urdu of the Mughal ruler, without 
hesitation, on this understanding between the two rulers ; and it is stated that 
the Cchin^ Shan sent envoys and merchants of his own, a second time, along 
with them. This cannot be correct from the statement of the Sa3ryid, Baha-ud- 
Dtn, who went thither, as our author relates ; and the one despatch of envoys 
and merchants on this single occasion has evidently been made into two. It 
is also asserted that, as early as 614 H. , after his return from Gh aznfnj the 
Sultan began to show less respect towards the Mughals, but the Sultan 
came to Gha znfn two years before that date, and in 615 H. invaded the 
northern parts of Asia. [See preceding note •.} In the year 614 H., the 
Kb^ifah, Un-Na^ir, is said to have instigated the Mughal to attack the 
Sultan, as previously related in the note first referred to, to which the Ghingiz 
Kha n is said to have replied that the restless nature of the Sul$an would soon 
afford a plea for attacking him. 

Rashid -ud- Dtn and Mtr Khawind state, that one cause of ill feeling on the 
part of the Mughal ruler towards the Musalman Sulfan was, that the latter had 
despatched bodies of troops occasionally into parts under allegiance to the 
Mughals, and ill-treated the i>eople, as though war had actually commenced, 
and, at last, overran a territory belonging to Koshluk, the N^man sovereign, 
which the Chingiz Khan considered his by right of conquest. Notwithstanding 
all this, it is said, the Mughal ruler was still inclined to keep on good terms 
with the Sultan. This statement is not correct, however, as may be seen from 
note page 268, and in the account of Tusht [Juji] farther on. The invasion 
of the territory in question — Ardtah [turned into **Arw{sA ” in the Kashghar 
Mission History] — they say, was when the Suljt^ fell in with a Mughal army 
under JujI, and compelled it to fight, but, on that occasion, the Sultan’s 
intention was to protect his own territories from invasion by fugitives flying 
from the Mughals, not to attack them. 

Petis dela Croix in his ** Geffghizcan^^^ pages 158 to 164, causes Abu-l-Ehair 
and Rashid to make a terrible blunder respecting the battle which took place 
between the Mughals under Jujt, after the defeat of the Makrtts, and the 
Sultan, which he has previously correctly mentioned as having taken place in 
A.D. 1216 [h. 613], and makes out that a great battle was fought between the 
Sult^m and the Chingiz Shan in person, in a.d. 1218 [h. 615], while tAcy 
never once met. He says the Sultan made secret levies of troops, and all those 
available from "Corassan, Bale, the Borders of India, and other parts of 
Iran,” were directed to assemble at Feraber,” a town of**Bocara;” that 
the Sultan’s army amounted to 300,000 or 400,000 men, but yet was far in- 
ferior to the Mughal host. The Sulfan is then said to have found the enemy at 

Carcou,” and an indecisive battle was the result. The details, however, are 
simply those of the battle which took place between the Gur TChSn and the 
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The Sayyid, Baha-ud-Dtn, related * after this manner : — 
When we arrived within the boundaries of 
and near to the seat of government of the Altun £^in, 
from a considerable distance a high white mound appeared 
in sight, so distant, that between us and that high place 
was a distance of two or three stages, or more than that. 
We, who were the persons sent by the Khwarazm Shaht 
government, supposed that that white eminence was per- 
haps a hill of snow, and we made inquiries of the guides 
and the people of that part [respecting it], and they replied: 
“ The whole of it is the bones of men slain.” When we had 
proceeded onwards another stage, the ground had become 
so greasy and dark from human fat, that it was necessary 
for us to advance another three stages on that same road, 
until we came to diy ground again.'* Through the infec- 
tions [arising] from that ground, some [of the party] be- 
came ill, and some perished. On reaching the gate of the 
city of Tamghajf we perceived, in a place under a bastion 
of the citadel, an immense quantity of human bones col- 
lected. Inquiry was made, and people replied, that, on the 
day the city was captured, 60,000 .young girls, virgins, 
threw themselves from this bastion of the fortress and 
destroyed themselves, in order that they might not fall 
captives into the hands of the Mughal forces, and that all 
these were their bones. 

When we saw the Qiingiz Khan.* they brought in bound. 


Sultin referred to in note ', page 262, and note >, page 980, which see, and 
thus a sad confusion of events is the result. 

» Thb worthy official is, I find, a totally different person from Badr-ud-Din, 
referred to in note page 270. I think therefore that such testimony is to be 
preferred to statements written about a century after by writers in the employ 
of Mu^al sovereigns. 

♦ It is said that the number of killed in the great battle referred to in para, 
eighteen, of note •, page 954, was so great that the beasts of the field and fowls 
of the air enjoyed their obscene feasts for more than a year , on that battle-field* 

* Other, but much more modem writers, state that the Chingiz Shan, after 
his successes in Shita» whither he did not proceed in person on the second 
invasion of that country, as already noticed, returned to his yurat, and sent 
officers in command of numerous troops to guard his conquests* From our 
author's statement above, contrary to all others, and derived from the Sayyid, 
Baha-ud-Dtn, an eye-witness, the Chingiz Khan was himself at Xamgjiaj 
when the Sultan’s agents had this interview with him. 

Surgeon-Major Bellcw tells us that “Changiz,” leaving strong garrisons in 
“ Tughur [!] and its frontiers, returned to his Yurt or “ country seat [j/V] at 
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where we were, the son of the Alton and the Wazlr 

of his fath^ ; and, at the time of our return, the Qiingiz 
jShOn sent a great number of rareties and offerings with us 
for presentation to Suljtin Muhammad, Sb^Srazm Shah, 
and said : * Say ye unto ]^warazm Shah. ** I am the sove* 
reig^ of the sun-rise, and thou the sovereign of the sun- 
set Let there be between us a firm treaty of friendshij^ 
amity, and peace, and let traders and kSrwaHs on bo^ 
sides come and go, and let the precious products and 
ordinary commodities which may be in my territory be 
conv^ed by them into thine, and those of thine, in the 
same manner, let them bring into mine."** Among the 
rareties and presents that the -Chingiz Khan sent to Sultan 
Muhammad, Shwarazm Shah, was a nugget of pure ’ gold 
as big as a camel’s neck, which they had brought to him 
[the Chingiz ^lan] from the mountain [range] of X^m- 
ghaj, so that it was necessary to convey that piece of gold 
upon a cart. With us also he despatched five hundred 
camels laden with gold, silver, silks, khazz *-i-Khitde [a 
coarse kind of woven silk of Khlta]. iargk& [a silken fabric 
red in colour], kunduz [beaver],* satniir [sable], and raw 
silk, and elegant and ingenious things of Chin and Tam- 
gh^j, along with merchants of his own ; and the majority 
of those camels were laden with gold and silver. When 
Utrar was reached, Kadr > of Utrar acted in a per- 


Shaman Garar a ^^The Shaman’s home.” 1 wonder what a barbarian 
Mnghal’s ** country seat ” may have been. The Shaman’s home — ^in what 
language *^Gara” may mean **home” is not stated — refers probably to the 
place called SamSn-Kahaiah, where he was chosen See previous 

noce> paragraph twenty-five, puge 937. 

* Abu-l-Fidfi says the envoys and merchants came from Mughulistto 
through ]|{Iar&.Sbit^ and Turkistfin. No doubt, they took the ordinary 
c:aiavan-rottte 

7 In some copies of the text, ** a piece beaten gold in others, as 
rendered above, which is doubtless the correct version. 

* This word also means any description of fur made up into garments, but 
here the meaning is as above. Shilfi-t, in itself, is, I believe, the name of a 
fabric, also called nankeen by Europeans. 

* According to some writers who explain the word, the animal i# some- 
thing like a fox, and some say, like an otter. It may mean the fur of the 
black fox or of the beaver. 

> Our author has made this same mistake before. His title was Cihfi-tr 
Kh an, not ^adr £hitn, and his name was Anfal jCi^. See note page 271. 

In the Geographical Maga%%n€ for June, 1877, H. Howorfh, who 
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6dious manner, and sought permission from SuitAn Mu- 
hammad, Shwarazm §hAh, and, out of covetousness of that 
laige amount of gold and silver, had the whole of the 
traders and travellers, and the emissaries [from the Chingiz 
Sl^n], slaughtered, so that not one among them escaped 
wirii the exception of a camel man who was at a bath, who, 
during that occurrence, managed to get out by way of the 
fireplace of the hot-bath, adopted a contrivance for his 
own safety, and, by way of the desert, returned to the terri- 
tories of Qitn and yamghaj. 

When he acquainted the Qhingiz 'Kba n with the particu- 
lars of that perfidy, and as Almighty God had so willed 
that this treachery should be the means of the ruin of the 
empire of Islam, it became evident that the command of 
God is an inevitable decree,” * and the instruments of the 
predetermined will of fate became available — From Thy 
wrath preserve us, O God ! ” 

This servant of the victorious government, Minhaj-i-Sarij, 
heard from the son of Malik Rukn-ud-D!n of Kha esar of 
Ghur. who heard [the particulars] from Shah ’U^man of 
Sistan,* who was one among the Princes of Nimroz, and a 
favourite of SultAn Muhammad, ]^warazm Shah, and the 
Shah [Usman] swore that, for every treasury in which was 


makes rssh gaesses and assertions on Turks, ** Mongols," etc., says, referring 
to this person, that he was named Inaljuk and entitled Gkair Khan^ " whidi 
is probfibly a corruption either of the Gur Khan or, as the author of the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri makes it, of Ka<lr Khan." In his ** Mongols Prop^^* on 
the other nand, we are told in one place, that he was named ** Inaljek," and, 
that Sult&n ** Muhatnmsd ordered that he wal no longer to be styled Inaljek 
but Ghair Khan (? a form of Gur Khan ) ; in a second place-, that he was called 
/nallMsg; and, in a third, that he was named Inallzik^ and *'had been 
granted the title of Gur Khan by the former chirf of Kara Khitai / / ” Now 
** Gha -tr KhSn ” is no more a form of Gut Shan than this Turk was a 

** Gho%^* or an original Gliuse." Gha -tr is a purely ’Arabic word, derived 
from the same root as gbAtrctt^ and signifies the Khan jealous in point of 
honour or love, the high-minded Khan • it was his MusalmSn title. The 
** Tabakat^i-Nasiri** quoted, if my translation is referred to, certainly does not 
make Gha ,tr Khan a form of S^dr SbSu, for Ig^adr has a totally difierent 
meaning, and is in no way connected with Ql^-tr. 

* : Chap, xaaiii. veiue 38. 

^ ^frah ’Ufinin, grandson of Na^ir^ud-Din, U|in 2 n-i- 9 arab, ruler of 
Sijistan and Ntmros, also styled Nuyrat-ud-Dtn, ’U^man, by our author at 
pages 193 and 196^ which see, also pages 200— aoi. He was related, on the 
mother’s side, to Malik Rukn-ud-Dtn, of of (Shfin 
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a bit * of that gold or silver belonging to the traders of the 
dbingiz l^^n, the whole of such treasury, sovereignty 
and country fell into the hands of the Chi ngiz Khan and 
the Mughal forces. 

May Almighty God preserve the kingdom of our Sultan 
of Sultans from calamity such as that I 

HISTORY OF The events which happened in ISLAM. 

Trustworthy persons have related on thiswise, that, when 
that fugitive [camel-driver] stated to the Qhingiz Kha n, the 
accursed, what had befallen his traders and emissaries, the 
Ch ingiz Kha n issued commands, so that the forces of 
Turkistan, Chin, and Tamghaj. assembled. Six hundred * 
banners were brought out, and under each banner were one 
thousand horsemen, and six hundred thousand horses were 
assigned to the Bahadurs : * they call a warrior, Bahadur. To 
every ten horsemen three head of tuk^li sheep * were given, 
with orders to dry them ; and they took, along with them, 
an iron cauldron, and a skin of water ; and the host pro- 
ceeded on its way. 

From the place where the Mughals then were, on the 
frontier of the Qiingiz Khan’s territory, to Utrar,* was a 
three months’ march, entirely through wild and uncultivated 
tracts ; and it was commanded that it was necessary to per- 
form that march of three months, and subsist upon this 

* In some copies a dIUig — ^a bit, &c., and in others a dtramak, the dimi- 
nutive form of diram. 

* The number given at page'%273 is 700,00a The Calcutta Printed Text 
hds 800,000, a few modem copies 300,000, but the above number is confirmed 

other authors. 

* Surgeon-Major BeUew, in his Kaaliyhar Mission Histoiy [page 14 1], does 
not quote the ** Tabcdti Nasarit^ as he styles it, correctly. There is nothing 
in our author’s work, as may be here seen, about ** horses for the baggage of 
the army, its carts, and families, &c.,” not even in the Calcutta Text, nor does 
our author make any such statement as that, just at the time he [‘ Changiz ’] 
was preparing to set out against Khwdhrizm Shah, he received envoys in 615 
from the Khilif Nisir of Baghdad urging him to do so.’* The Doctor 
must have been thinking of some other work. 

f — tuk-ti — or — a sheep of six months old — a half-grown 

sheep. At page 273, our author says Mugfaalt sheep, which is, doubtless, an 
error on the part of the copyists for 

* The Calcutta Text b always incorrect with respect to the nante of this 
well-known city, which was situated on the Sthihu Its mins are still to be s 4 eii 
on the east bhnk. 
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quantity of provision, and to eke it out with and 

the milk of their niares;* and, placing herds of horses 
in front of them, so numerous that their numbers cannot 
be computed, they turned their faces towards the land of 
IslSm. 

Towards the end of the year 616 H., they emerged on 
the frontier of Utrar,* at which place the violence had been 
hatched ; and, although they were jaded from their journey 
and destitute, yet such was the energy, constancy, and 
intrepidity, which Almighty God had Implanted in the 
nature of the Qhingiz Khan and the Mughal army, that, 

• Here agaiiiy the Printed Text has ^rdb — — for shir-i-asp — jt- 

> Petis de la Croix makes the astounding statement [page 158] on the 
authority, it would appear, of Abulfaraje,** and ‘‘Bin Abdallatif,'* as he 
styles them, that “Historians do not precisely mention the places by which 
the Moguls entered into the King of Carizme's Dominions,'* and yet, imme- 
diately after, says, “They only assure us that he marched by Caracalay md 
Turquestan . . . and that his troops entered into the Province of Farab^ of 
which the City of Atrar was the Capital,’* &c. What more specific mention 
could he want ? 

The route taken by the Cllingiz Kh an In marching from his vurat in the 
direction of IJpu-a-l^uram, and from which he is said to have set out in the 
eleventh month of 615 H. [about the middle of February, 1219 a.d.], was by 
way of the river of Ardish with the object of making those parts his 

or summer quarters. When he reached the boundary of the territory of 
^pualiV or yaialigh [which, in Ravenstem’s map in the ** Mongols Proper^^ is 
inserted about two d^prees south of Lake Balkas 2 i> but is too far N. of Shuljah 
by several degrees. SainLm, too, which lies S. of the Ulugh- Tagh and £. of 
A^su, is not near the B^kaght as there shown. From the route mentioned 
by Goez, and the context of the account of the march of the Mughals, which 
1 shall now refer to, l^aiali^ was S. of the Ulugh Tagh and between 
Turfan and A^^u], Arsalan Shan, the S^rlugh» the prifuipal [(*^1 
die Amirs thereof — thus showing that there were several — came to do him 
homage, got an appanage assigned him, and joined the Mughal army with his 
followers. The Yiddl-Sut of the I-ghurs also came from Bigh'Baligh* and, 
likewise, Tukia-Tigfn [farther on, the name of the chief of Almaltfih is said 
to be Saghna^c Tigin] and his followers or tribe [Je^] from Almaligh [near 
about Shulj^lb l>ut on the left or S. bank of the river I-lih]. Jujl had also 
been detached, before his father set out, it is said, by some, and, by the way, 
by others, against the forces of the 1pr]^fz, who had manifested con- 

tumacy, and shown delay and unwillingness [in furnishing a contingent pro- 
bably], with directions to p nish that tribe and seize their territory. Another 
version is that it was not the ^r^iz who were to blame, but a tribe dwelling 
along with them, and that the former did not commit themselves. Jujt set out ; 
and, as the river^of ]({IIir^fz [the Kam-Kamj!ut, on the opposite side of which 
they dwelt] chanced, at the time, to be frozen over, he crossed it with his army 
on the ice, and came upon them unawares in the wild country — a wild un* 

cultivated tract, overgrown with reeds and the like] in which they dwelt A good 

3 Q 
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in a short time, they took Utrlr* and put both small and 


number were sluin by the Mu^aIs, and OrSs&t their chief— OrOe 

Intftl — ^bent his neck to the yoke. After this JQjt returned and joined his 
father. 

* It seems strange to me that the route taken by the Chingiz £h^n and his 
host on the way to UtrSr, after what has just been stated respecting Btsh- 
Baligh and as related in the histories of the Mughals, is not clearly 

understood. It was much the same line of route — and, doubtless, that in 
general use by travellers, and kdrwdns of merchants — as shown in Col. 
Walker’s map, to ^ar^-Kol or Almatu, skirting the northern slopes of the 
Ulugh or Ur-T2gh range, that he was pursuing, after detaching Juji to the south- 
ward in pursuit of TuJ[-Tughan, the Makrft, on which occasion, he [Jujt], when 
returning to re-joih his father, was fallen in with by the Kh warazm ShSh.near 
the rivers ^amaj and ^abal, and compelled to fight against his will. It 'must 
be sufficiently plain, to any one who will consult the map in question, that the 
great river Irtish is not referred to. Ardtsh» under the name of “ Artush,” 
the “Artush Pass,” and “Artush, which w'as the principal town of that 
region,” at “the foot of the Kaksh^l mountains,” is mentioned by Shaw in 
his work, ** /fig h Tartary and refers to the same tract of country, which, in 
former times, extended milch farther every way, as I have here pointed out. 
The Ardf A Pass is about seven or eight days’ journey, according to the author 
just quoted, from “the plains of Issik-kul ’ [IssIgh^Kol], only the “plains” 
there are mostly hills. 

After this, the Chingiz Kh an continued his westerly course from the vicinity 
of the Isstgh'Kol, by the present Almatu, in all probability — and, undoubtedly, 
it was an ancient route — through the territory of Taiaz or Bankt, as it is also 
called, along the skirts of what is at present known as the ^ra-Taj^ ; and, 
from the route he subsequently took to Bukharii, when he detached his two 
sons to invest Utrilr, he must have passed the Sirr or Sthfin, a considerable 
distance W. of Utrar, at the Julik, or A^-Masjid ferry possibly. Strange to 
say, however, not a single author mentions his passage of that river. Having 
crossed, he took the direct route to Bukhara. He had, by the way, previously 
detached — by the Sairam or Ardtsh route southwards, in all probability—an 
army, which wasmarching southwards against TashV^md and Kh ujand^ while 
Juji was marching through Farghanah to join him before Bukhara or Samr- 
V^nd. With “Yengigent,” Juji had no more to do than 1 had, unless he 
flew along with his troops to it. Where are Saknak* Ozkand and Ardt&h in 
Kafihshur? where Yangf-kant “on the Jaxartes, at two days’ journey from 
Its outlet into the sea of Aral ” ? Mongols Proper pp. 76-7]. Why only 
about nine degrees of Long., and four of Lat. distant from each other ! 

The Chingiz Ehiin reached the frontier of the Utrar territory, not the city and 
fortress of that name, for he was never at Utrar himself, towards the end of 
autumn, 616 H. [in September, 1219, a.d.]. Finding that the Sultan of 
Ehw2razm had dispersed his forces, and sent them to guard the great cities 
and fortresses, instead of concentrating them, and that there was no army left 
in the field to oppose him, he detached his sons ChaghatSe and Uktae, the 
Ytddt-lJIfit of the I-ghurs, and other vassals, with several tomdns of troops, to 
invest UtrSr, and, with his son Tult, and the main army, moved towards 
Bukb&tft. Utrilr, the chief place, and seat of government, which contained 
50,000 troops — Alft has 15,000, a more likely number, but some copies have 
5000 only — was defended with« great gallantry for five months, until the 
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great— young and old — to the sword, and left not a soul 
alive : they martyred the whole of them. 


defenders were reduced to straits, at which time the Sll 3 $ ^arii- 

chah. who had been sent thither with 10, 00a more troops to support the Gba- 
tr was for capitulating to the enemy, but the GhS-fr Eh^n, who was 

well aware that he could expect no mercy from the Mughals, scouted the very 
idea of surrender, and being guilty of such base ingratitude to his sovereign, 
yarftchah. however, entered into secret understanding with the Mugjials [how 
history has repeated itself within the past year or two ! ], and, one night, left 
the place with his contingent, by the $rift-Khanah gate, and submitted to the 
enemy, who, without delay, rushed in by that same gate, and captured the 
city. As soon as morning arrived^ followers, after being 

reproached and reviled for their ingratitude to their sovereign, were all put to 
the sword, and the inhabitants of the place were removed outside into the 
plain and butchered — “the lives of the inhabitants were spared^'* says Mr. H. 
II. Howorth in his “ Mongols Proper*' The Gha-tr Khan threw himself into 
the citadel, with 20,000 men — some say 8000, and some, 6000 — all resolved to 
fight to the last, and held out for another month, during which they made 
several sallies, and slew a vast number ofthe Mughal army. At last, theGhn’^r 
Hh an was left with but two of his followers ; and no shelter remained to them 
but the flat roof of his dwelling. These two soldiers fell at his side, and then the 
Gha-tr Kh^n, whom the Mughuls were expressly commanded to capture alive 
if possible, was made prisoner, and on the neck of Antal Ju^ they placed a 
yoke — a play on the word JuV, which signifies a yoke for oxen, a collar. The 
citadel of Utrar was levelled with the dust, and of the few people of the 
place, and master artificers, who had escaped the massacre, some were impri- 
soned, and some were driven along with the army to exercise their trades in the 
Mughal camp, together with the Ghlt-ir Kha n in chains. As the Ghingiz 
Khan was then before Samr^and, his sons set out to join him there, and to the 
Gha-tr Khan the cup of death was administered at Kiwak Sarle «!/]> 

a sarfie near Samrlj^and. This place is the Ghet*cserat of Petis de la Croix. 

I must now eudeavour to give a short account of the different operatidns of 
the Mughal hordes, in order to bring up events to the siege of Samr^and. 

I have already mentioned in my previous notes, ^ page 268, and • page 964, 
how Juji fell in with the Khwarazmt army in the noithem part of the present 
KSahghar territory, and, after a severe handling, his marching away, leaving 
his camp fires bunting, so as to avoid pursuit. He subsequently, by command 
of his father, marched towards Jand, and, when he arrived near SaVna^on the 
way thither, he despatched the ^lasan, who was a native of that place, 

and then with his army, as an envoy, to endeavour to induce the inhabitants 
to submit. The populace, however, put him to death for advising them to 
submit to infidels and Mugtials, and Juji, filled with rage at the treatment of 
his emissary, attacked the place, and, in two days, captured it. The inhabi- 
tants were massacred and the place ruined [this is a mode of treating them 
“ with tenderness,” certainly, after the Muskov feshion. “ Mongols Proper^' 
page 76], and a son of the Hasan, who was dwelling there, was made 

its govemoi;-— the governor of a desolated place ! jQjt then advanced to YCz- 
written Oz^nd, and, to quote the expressive words of the History 
in verse which I have elsewhere referred to : “ In one night he took it, and 
in one day demolished it.” After that he marched to AffhnSe U think this is 
an error, althoiij^ contained in so many vTorks, for the 'Arab U gh’SWth — 
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An astonishing relation [is here given] which was heard 
by the author from one of the merchants whom they were 

ancient name of lHahVand, but» if not, it is now unknown and its site alsa 
jUjf was sent against It, and no mention is made of it after. Abii-l-(xb^{ 
Babidnr calls it Astftsb]* city full of Tagabonds and rascals,*’ and, as 
they showed hostility, they were speedily annihilated. No particulars are 
given. 

When the news reached ]^utlu^ — also written ]Brutluidl''SlUui, the mUcim 
of Jand, he became fearful, evacuated the city, and fled by way of the steppe 
in order to reach Skw&raznu Jujt on this despatched thither, as his agent, 
JaivTimur — ^but who he was is not mentioned [see note page 933], save that he 
had been long in the Chingiz Eh^*s service — to advise the inhabitants to 
submit. There was no leader or authority with sufficient power there, and the 
populace raised a tumult and sought to take the agent’s life, but he managed to 
escape by stratagem. On being made aware of the state of affairs, Jujt pushed 
on, and came in sight of Jand ; and the people had merely time to close the 
gates and mount the walls, but they show^ no other opposition. The 
Muflhals placed scaling ladders, mounted the walls, and the city was theirs. 
As no active opposition had been shoem, the people, with the exception of a 
few evil doers, who had spoken fiercely to Jai*Ttmur, escaped from the 
Mughal talons i but they were all thrust out into the open country, and their 
dwrilings were abandoned to be sacked for a period of two weeks, and the 
walls and defences were levelled urith the dust. The Shw&jah, ’Alt, who was 
one of the great men of Bukh^^, was located there in charge of the city. A 
Mu^ial Amtr likewise having been detached with one toman [10,000 menj; 
the city or town of Miijtn was taken possession of, and an intendant 

was left there. Aftc^ this Jujt set out to join the camp of his father. 

The Nfl-ytns, Alkk also written AUik* Saktur, and Buk&e, according to their 
orders proceeded towards Sbujand and Fankkat,or Banilkat-'-afterwards known 
as Sl&fdi-Rukhiyah — and, on reaching the latter place, the governor there, I-yai- 
taku or I-yal-tagQ by name, shut himself up in the citadel with a body o# Ij^an* 
kults, and defended it vigorously for three days. On the fourth they called for 
quarter, and came out of the city, and **were overwhelmed in the wave of 
blood.” Destruction befell the people of Fanakit. Whether stranger or 
friend, not one remained, and but few escaped with their lives, with the 
exception of the young men of Tajaik race who were incorporated with the 
enemy’s forces, and compelled to serve against their own people AlaV then 
turned his face towards J^ujand, the governor of which was Timur Malik, ^ to 
whom Rustam, were he alive, would have acted as groom, and S&m, were he 
living in his day, would, on his own body, have inscribed his name.” This 
'rimur Malik had constructed a lofty fortress at the point, near the city, where 
the river separates into two branches [at the junction, probably, of the tributary 
of the Stbun which joins that river from the South just below the city], and, 
with 1000 men, took post therein, determined to hold out as long as he had 
the power and means of doing so. The Mughal forces enclosed the city and 
fortress as in a ring, but, as the missiles from their catapults took no effect upon 
the fortress, the young men of the city [which, from this remark, must have 
fallen, although no further mention is made of it] were collected in crowds $ 
and assistance was also brought from other places, near by, which had been 
subdued* until 50,600 ;nen were assembled together to help the investing fotiot 
consisting of ao,ooo Mughal^* The former were divided into gangs lens 
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wont to Style Khwijah A^iniad, the Waldull^ a man of 
veracity, who related after this manner : ** It is narrated by 

and hundreds, and one Mughal was placed over every ten TSjiflu^ and, from 
the hills three /arsangs distant, they were compelled to convey stones on foot 
to the river side [in order to construct a causeway apparently, although this b 
not specified}, and the Mughal horsemen cast them into ^e river. TfmGi 
Malik, who was fertile in expedients, had caused twelve vesseb to be con* 
structed, which were covered with felts plastered over with a mbture of fresh 
clay and vinegar, in such wise that arrows and fire [such things as ** stink- 
pots ” in the accounts of this af&ir are purely ideal : a composition of naptha 
is here referrei to] took no effect upon them, but windows [lit. but loop or 
port-holes are meant] were left, so that arrows and other missiles could be 
discharged from them against the Mughals. Every day, at daylight, TtmGr 
Malik used to despatch six of these vesseb on either side, and keep up a 
desperate defence ; but, when matters became serious, and he found his efforts 
unavailing, seventy boats which had been got ready to provide means of escape 
he, one night, loaded with his effects, placed his family therein, embarked 
with his warriors, and like lightning launched into the river. The Mughal 
forces, becoming aware of it, set out along both banks to oppose his progress ; 
and, in every place where they could o0er most opposition, he would draw near 
with his own vessel, and with his arrows, which like the arrow of destiny never 
missed their mark, would drive the Mughuls off, and would push on again with 
his vessel. On reaching Fanakat, he found the Mughuls had drawn a chain 
across the river, thinking to stop the little fleet, but, with one blow of an axe, 
Tfmur Malik made the chain two, and pushed on again. 1 find no mention, 
in any author, of a bridge of boats built at Jend,” because Timur Malik 
did not proceed to Jand nt aU, but, some distance below FanSkat, where the 
mountains approach the river, he landed on the western bank, entered the 
steppe, and made for the city of ShwiUuzm, because JujI Klian, on being 
informed of his heroic conduct, had made preparations to bar hb progress 
farther down the river, which he would have been enabled to do from his posi- 
tion in the vicinity of Tafihk^d or Ush-Shasll- The Mughals however fol- 
lowed in his track, and when they drew near he would face about and withstand 
them until his family and effects made some progress in advance, and then he 
would follow. After some days, when most of Timur Malik’s men had fallen, 
the baggage was captured, and, with a few men remaining, he pushed on with 
rapidity, giving the Mughuls no opportunity of taking him, and keeping them 
at bay. At last hb few remaining followers were killed, and Ttmiir Malik was 
left alone — some say his family at this time had attained a dbtance which 
placed them out of danger— and with no means of defence left but three 
arrows, one of which was broken and its head gone. Three Mughals were 
still in pursuit of him, so he drew the broken and headless arrow — for he did 
not wish to have to use the others — and sent it through the eye of the foremost 
pursuer, and blinded him. lie then said to the other two : Two arrow* 
still remain according to your number, and so it b advisable that ye return 
from whence ye came. ” They did retire ; and the Iron Malik — Timur signifies 
iron — proceeded on hb way without further molestation to SllwGraan. There 
he again prepared for war, and with a small force surprised and captured the 
town of Kat [ i=^U"*] on the jf^Gn, in the district of Hazir-asp» and from 
thence he proceeded to join Sul^dn Mu^uunmad, not considering it advisable to 
remain in ShwGranu. He pushed on until he came up with him, and told 
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reliable persons that the Ch in g iz Kha n, after that he had 
possessed himself of “ya mg haj. and had brought it under 
his sway, and, for a period of four years, had caused great 
sedition and shedding of blood, saw one night, in a dream, 
that he was binding a turban of immense length about his 
head, so much so, that, from the vast length of the turban, 
and the labour of binding it, he began to grow fatigued 
after, in his interminable task, he had become like unto a 
great com stack. When he awoke from his sleep, he was 
relating his dream to eveiy one of his confidants, and the 
men of wisdom who were about him, but not one among 
them could interpret it in a manner to satisfy his mind, 
until one of his confidants said : ' The turban is part of 
the costume of the merchants who are in the habit oi 
comnig into this part from different directions of the west, 
and a party of them has arrived from ’Arabia. It is neces- 
sary to summon them in order that the interpretation may 
be obtained from these persons.’ In accordance with that 
advice, they were called in order to interpret it. 

" Among the merchants they found a few persons 
from the west, 'Arabian Musalmans, turban-wearers, and 

him all he had experienced at the hands of the Mugh^^ls, and that they were 
like unto a flood. This made the Sul$^n still more apprehensive and per- 
plexed, and, though he was himself young his fortune was grown old — a play 
upon words in the original which is lost in translation. 

The Nu>yim AlaVs after having obtained possession of Khujand, the next 
day, set out to rejoin the great army, and reached the camp of the Chingiz 
after the capture of Samr^and. 

A few words more may not be out of place respecting Ttmur Malik. He 
subsequently retired — disguised as a Darwesh> some say — into ’Ira^-i-’Ajam, 
proceeded to Shiraz and Jtraft, and, finally, into Sham, until the Mughal 
troubles had somewhat subsided. He remained there some years ; and in the 
time of Batu Khan, son of Jujt Khan, he, impelled by a desire of revisiting 
his native land once more, and by that monarch’s leave, reached Khujand, 
where he found that his only remaining son had gained favour with the Mu^al 
ruler, and had been put in possesion of some of his father’s property. He 
was recognized by an old slave, and proposed to proceed to the court of 
Oktke Kl^f whose name was celebrated for magnanimity, but, on the way, 
he fell in with one of the Mughal royal family, K^dVa-an Ughlan, who put 
him in chains, fqr the old Turk Malik’s haughty bearing displeased him. Soon 
after, the very Mughal, into whose eye he had lodged the headless arrow,' 
happened to come in, and began to question him as to his battles, in an 
insolent tone which provoked Ttmur Malik to answer him in such a manner 
as awakened the wrath of the Mughal savage against his former adversary, 
and he disdiaiged an arrow, in return for his arrow, as he exclaimed, right 
through the body of TtmCir Malik, who fell dead on the spot. 
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they were sent for;; and to the person who was the 
chief, and the most intelligent among the party, the 
Qlingie Khan related his dream. The TOsl [’Arabic]- 
speaking merchant said^ *The turban is the crown and 
diadem of the 'Arab, for head dresses • of that description 
are the tiaras of the 'Arab ; and the Prophet of the Musal* 
m3ns— Muhammad, the chosen one — the blessing of God 
be upon him ! — ^was a turban-wearer, and the Khalifahs of 
IsiSm are turban-wearers. The interpretation is this, that 
the kingdoms of Islam will come into thy possession, and 
the countries in which the Muhammadan faith prevails thou 
wilt reduce under thy sway.'* This signification chimed 
in with the opinion of the Chingiz Khan ; and, for this 
reason, his design of appropriating the territory of Islam 
was resolved upon." 

Wie return to the subject of [this] history. 

After capturing Utrar* and martyring its inhabitants, 

* The word used is the plural of which more particularly refers 
to the large turbans of Muhammadan ecclesiastics. 

I have several times mentioned the variation of idiom in different copies of 
the text» and here it varies considerably : in fact, there is greater difference, in 
this respect, in this Section than in any of the preceding ones. 

^ I doubt very much an ’Arab’s saying so, even if he thought it ; and, if 
the merchant told the Mughal this, and it made him determine upon invading 
Islam, the Musalmins had not very great reason to be grateful to the ’Arab 
interpreter, 

* This is a gi'eat mistake. The Chingiz Shan, as shown in the previous 
notes •, page 273, and page 970, para, four, had nothing to do with UtrSr 
personally. He reached the frontier of that territory towards the close of 
autumn 616 H. [September, 1219 A.D.]. He left his two sons, Ukt&e and 
Chaghatac, with a great army to invest Utrir, as already stated, and, detach* 
ing another and smaller force, under the Nu-ytns, AlaV* Saktur, and Bu^iLe, 
to Fanakat and Khujand, with the bulk of his mighty host, and accompanied 
by his son Tult, marched towards Bukhara. 

The name of this celebrated city is said to signify, •• in the language of the 
Mughan.— Fire-worshippers — an assembling place, or rendezvous of science, 
and this word, in the dialect of the idol*worshipping l-ghurs and Khita-fs, is 
nearly similar, for their places of worship, which are places of idols, they 
term Bukhar.” 

On the way thither, the Mughuls reached Zamuk [there is no doubt 
respecting its name], and the inhabitants, having issued forth to receive them 
with due ceremony, were granted security for life and goods. The Chingiz 
Khan changed the name of the place to Ku^lugh Baligh, that is, the 
Auspicious or Fortunate City, but he took away all the young men of the place 
to incorporate with his army. But Tagh^and did not receive the name of 
“ Kutluk balig,” a.s in the recently published work so ofte;i referred to. The 
llabIb-us-Siyar says that the people first shut the gates, but, afterwards, were 
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they [the Mug}ials] marched, from thence, towards BuJsb 
SrE ; and, on the first of the month of ^t-^ijjah, 616 H., 

indnoed to open them and submit^ trhile another statement that the city was 
surprised* However this may iu walls were razed to the ground, to make 
it “the Fortunate City ** perhaps. The Bahidur, Ja-tr, whose name will 
frequently appear in the text, farther on, was sent, in advance, to summon 
NQr [see page 118]. The place submitted, it and its dependencies were 
bestowed as an appanage upon the Bahadur, Sahfidah or Swtdae, as he is 
also called* the inhabitants paid a year’s tribute in advance, and received 
security for life and property* and were not further molested. 

At the end of the year 616 H. [February, 1220 A.D. — not the 19th of June, 
1219 A.D.* as we are told in ** Mongols Proper^^^ for the year, 617 h., began 
on the 7th March* 1220], the Mugjltal hosts appeared before Bukhara* and 
the felt tent of the Climgiz EStfo was pitched facing the citadel. There was 
no “several days* siege” whatever. When night set in, the Amtrs commanding 
the troops there* Kiwak Sban, son of ^amtd-i-Bur [an elder brother of the 
l^jib, BuriiV, the B^ra-Shil;a*t, who subsequently usurped the sovereignty 
of Kirman, subordinate to the Mngjials, after that ingrate had compassed the 
murder of Qbiyaj-ud-Dfn, the Sultan’s soh, and ruler of that temtoiy. See 
note *, page 283], Kiwak Sunj £han, Bughrae Ehiin, and [by 

some Kashlt, which is merely another form of the title] with 20,000 

— but some writers of Mughal proclivities make the number 30,000, in 
the same manner as they always exaggerate the numbers of the Musalmans 
—came out, by one of the gates, in order to make a night attack upon the 
invaders, but, the enemy having got word of it, they were encountered and 
defeated by the Mughal advance. The great men of Bukbara, consisting of 
ecclesiastics, doctors of the law, and distinguished persons, issued forth from the 
city next day [the 10th of Zt-^ijjoh], at dawn, and strove, by the manifes- 
tation of submission and eloquent appeals, to make terms whereby the in- 
habitants might be saved from the violent blast of the invader's wrath. The 
CLhingiz Khan entered the city in order to view it ; and, when he reached the 
Masjid-i-Jimi', or Friday’s Masjid, beheld a great and lofty building, towards 
which he urged forward his horse, and rode into it, with his son, even up to 
the most sacred place within it — ^the ^aiTah-i-MaV^urah : the place where the 
Imam stands when officiating — and inquired: “Is this the Sul|an’s palace?” 
They replied : “ Tliis is the house of God.” He then dismounted from his 
horse, certainly not out of respect, mounted two or three steps of the pulpit, 
and sat down [Alfi says, Tuli ascended to the pulpit] and [according to 
Sharaf-ud-Din. ’Alt,] commanded his troops, saying ; “There is no forage in 
the plain by means of which they [the people] may satiate the horses, [see ye 
to it].” The Fanilkatf, Fa?ib-t, Alfi, and others, however, relate more 
circumstantially, that he said to those present : “ The plain [or open country 
outside] is destitute of grass : it behoveth that ye fill the bellies of my horses,” 
and, on this, they opened the granaries [of the city], and brought forth grain. 
The Mugbals then drew their horses into the Masjid, and made the chests, in 
which the sections of the ^fur’an — which is generally in thirty sections of six- 
teen pages each — and other religious books were kept, troughs for their horses 
to feed out of, while the books were trodden under* foot ; and they handed the 
head-stalls of their horses to the ’Ulama to hold, while they thenrselves betook 
themselves to the cup [neither the wine, nor the “loving cup,” but the 
fermented mares* milk cup — fiumiz] and began to sing their Mughall songs. 
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pitched their camp before the gate of that city. KashlQ 
SllAn, the Amtr-i-Akhur of Sultan Muhammad, Khwa- 

Most European authors who relate this anecdote take it from Sluuaf’ud-Dtn 
•Alt's work, but neither that work, nor any other that I have met with, will bear 
translating ** The kay is cut, give your horses fodder,^' as quoted by Mr. H. H. 
Howorth from Vamb£ry*8 Bokharah,*’ page 28, and which he or his 
authority mistakeafor ••a cynical invitation to plunder/’ The original words 
in ta^rd *ala/ nisi J^ih aspdn rd ser sdsand 

[Erdmann’s rendering of the same sentence is perfectly correct] and **the floor 
strewn with wine skins *’ and ** the singing women [the word is intro- 

duce ” are likewise not to be found in his work : the words are : ** 6 a aydgk 
ddiitan mashghfii shudand, ha dkangd^Mughult bar hasAfdand there is not 
a word about women. 

From the Jftmi’ Masjid mounting again, the Chingiz Sh2n rode to the 
Mu^alU-e-’Id — the place of Prayer, where the prayers appointed for Festivals 
are said — and, mounting the pulpit, having flfst caused the people to be assem- 
bled, harangued them about the killing of his envoys, and, telling them that he 
had been sent against them as the instrument of the Divine wrath, on account 
of their sovereign’s and their own misdeeds —he too was a ** divine figure” 
also *’from the north,” and, after holding forth in a similar blasphemous 
strain, which address was interpreted from the Mughal language into Persian 
by an interpreter who stood by his side, he continued : '*Such property as is 
visible in this city need not be referred to— he had an eye to plunder notwith- 
standing his divine mission — but all that is concealed it behoveth ye to give up.” 
Much wealth was given up in consequence. As commands had been already 
issued that the adherents of the Khwarazmt Su 1 {&n should be expelled the city, 
and none should be sheltered or concealed therein, on finding that several of 
them had been sheltered by the people of BuUlkril, he — merely desiring an 
excuse— gave orders for a general massacre of the inhabitants, and to set fire to 
the city, which was mostly built of wood ; and, in the space of one day, the 
whole, with the exception of the great Masjid, and a few brick buildings, was 
consumed, in such wise that .the city became the haunt of wild beasts. The 
suburbs were then given to the flames, and the ditch of the citadel was filled 
up with whatever could be obtained— dead bodies of men and beasts, stones, 
timber, rubbish, and the like — and, in a few days, the Mughals captured it. 
Its governor, Kiwak ShSn, with all found witUn the place, were put to 
the sword — more than 30,cxx> in all— including grandees and great men, the 
servants of the Sulfan, who were treated in the most contemptuous manner, 
and their females and children were carried away into slavery, but babes were 
not spitted on lances $is in these days of civilization and Christianity. After 
this the citadel was levelled with the ground, and not a vestige of gate, wall, 
t)r rampart, of either city or citadel remained. JCiwak Mazdr, or the Tomb of 
Kiwak, lies a few miles to the N. £. of the present city. 

The young men of Bukhara, who had been spared for another purpose, 
were driven off With the troops towards SamrVand and Dabusah [also called 
Dabus and Dabust. It was a fortified town about midway between Bu kha ra 
and SamrVand], and from Bukhara the Chingiz Shan turned his face towards 
SamrVand. 

Having heard accounts of the great strength of SamrVand, which had 
lately been added to, the Chingiz Shan had been led to despatch bodie.s of 
troops under Jfiji and the Nfi-yin, AlaV, to subdue other places in Turkistan 
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razm ShSh. was there, on the part of that monarch, with a 
force of 12,000 horse ; and the Mughals invested the city. 
On the day of the festival of the kurbSn [loth of ^t-Hijjah 
—15th February, 1220] of that same year, they took the 
city and fortress of Bul^arS, and expelled the whole of the 
inhabitants — ^gentle and simple, the learned and the noble, 
both male and female — and martyred them, and burnt and 
destroyed the whole of the city, and all the libraries of 
books ; and a few persons [only] were made captive. 
They then turned their faces towards Samrkand. The 
leader of the van of the Qhingiz Khan*s army, which issued 
from the wilds, and captured Utrar, and advanced to the 

before he advanced into Mawari.-un-Nahrt in order tc clear his rear of enemies^ 
and to have the whole of his forces at his disposal before he attacked Samr- 
Vand. The resistance at UtiiLr however disappointed him with regard to the 
troops investing that place, and the movements of the others have been already 
narrated. Having made a vast levy of the country people, as stated above, to 
aid his troops, he left small detachments behind to invest Sar-i*Pul and Dabusah, 
while he h^lened forward with his great host, which, numerous as ants or 
locusts, suddenly appeared before Samr^cand, at the end of 2i-9Uj^^* 

[the latter part of February, 1220, A.D.], and the tent of the CUlingiz SJhan was 
pitched in sight of the place, at Kiwak-Sarae. The next day — some say the 
third day — he reconnoitred the ramparts, bastions, ditch, gateways, and other 
defences ; and, on the second day, as soon as morning dawned, 1-yal-Taz 
JSh^n — the Shams Shan of Alfi — Sarstgh Khan, Taghae Khan, Ola^ Khan, 
and several other leaders, with the troops within the citadel and city, with 
great intrepidity and boldness poured out of the place, and attacked the 
Mughals in their quarters. The number, in all, is .said to have been 110,000, 
namely 60,000 Turks, and 50,000 Taji^iks of the country, and twenty elephants. 
On that day, the iShwarazmts displayed immense valour, and a great number 
were killed on either side, but chiefly, on the part of the Mughals, who also lost 
a great number of prisoners who were carri^ off triumphantly into the city. 
This statement does not agree with what our author states above as to the 
ambascade, and the number of the troops has been just doubled. 

Next day the Chingiz Shan mounted, and, in person, directed the operations, 
completely invested the place, prevented the troops within from making a sally, 
had the catapults placed in position, and began to batter the walls, and pour in 
volleys of stones and arrows. The walls were however defended with vigour 
until the day closed, but the defenders were disheartened ; and, to make matters 
worse, there was treason within. One party of the inhabitants — the selfish part 
— the peace at any price party” — were for going out and seeking quarter 
from the Mughal, while the other party was for defending the place to the 
utmost. This very division of opinion — without reckoning the traitors - caused 
great mischief : the leaders of the troops were discouraged, and at a loss what 
to do, and did not fight as they otherwise would have done, for the place was 
strong enough to have held out a considerable time. On the fifth day — but 
from our author’s statement above it must have been the ninth — early in the 
morning, while fighting was going on, the of the city, the Shaikll-ublslSm, 
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gate of Bukhara and took it likewise, was a Turk whose name 
was Tamur-cht, the Jazbl, a man of great energy ; and, in 
the Mughal dialect, signifies a Hajib [ChamtUrlain]. 

On first reaching the gate of Samrkand, the Mughal 
forces laid an ambuscade ; and the troops in Samrkand, 
and the people, moved out to give battle. On the ambus- 
cade being drawn, defeat befell the troops of Islam and the 
people of Samrkand, and nearly 50,000 Musalmans became 
martyrs. Subsequently to that, for a period of ten days or 
a little over, the Mughals took up a position round about 
Samrkand. Within the walls of that city, on the part of 
Sult 3 n Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, was a force of 60,000 

and a body of other ecclesiastics [old officials of ’Ugman, the Afrasiyabt, and, 
doubtless, true to the hostile Shalifah, who incited the infidels], unexpectedly 
went out, and presented themselves before the Chingiz who received 

them with much encouragement and favour. Without any security, and with 
the mere promise of safety for themselves and dependents — these barbarians 
rarely, if ever, kept their word — they were allowed to return; and, at the time of 
prayer, when the rest of the people were off their guard, the.se traitors opened 
the gate known as the Gate [some say Gates] of the Nam^-gah — Alft says 
— the ’Id-gah — and admitted the Mutuals within the walls ! During that day 
and night the infidels completely destroyed the walls and defences of the city, 
and drove out into the open plain the inhabitants, both males and females, 
with the exception of the dependents of the f, the S&nikb-ul-Islllm, and 
other traitors, who are said to have amouted to 50,000 [5000 probably] persons, 
and then, as was their wont, proceeded to sack the place, and all whom they 
found within, with the exception of those mentioned, they slew. The MugJtals 
continued within the city until the night of the next day, when they were with- 
drawn. 

The garrison in the citadel was now completely hemmed in, and had no 
means of escape, but one resolute leader, ](j[ara Alb, the Arsalan Kha n, with 
1000 men, charged through the Mughal force, cut his way out, and succeeded 
in joining the Sultan, to whom he conveyed the dismal news. Next day the 
Mughals attacked the citadel, and, having destroyed the defences, during the 
time of the two prayers, which are wont to be said every Friday about mid-day, 
succeeded in gaining possession of one of the gateways, and poured in. The 
IgTanghulf or ^anhult Turks, the chief of whom was Bar-Sip&s [in one MS, 
Bar-Samas, and, in Alit, Shams] Sh&n, Tagh^ Sh^n, Sarligb [Sarst^ ?] 
EhSn, 0 -lih Sh^n, the 0 -lSgh 'Sh^n of theJah^n-Kufth^e, together with about 
twenty other Amirs and Sardars of Sultan Muhammad, with the whole of his 
troops that were therein, were butchered, to the number of 30,000 men, which 
is a small number in comparison with the 1 10,000 men said to have been 'the 
number stationed at Samrkand. Of the remaining people of the city, 33,000 
artificers, mechanics, and the like, were selected and divided among the sons 
and kinsmen of the Chingiz Shan ; and the residue of the unharmed inhabi- 
tants were ransomed and spared for the sum of 200,000 dinars. These events 
took place in the beginning of the summer of 617 H. [April 4, A.D. 1220]. A 
MiighftI Shahnah was left at Samrkand, and a native of the place, a Musalmin 
official, was placed in charge of the city under him. 
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horse, consisting of Turks, GhOrts. T^tks, Ebalj, and 
^aiiughs, and all the Maliks of Qhur, such as y|ha.r.zf>r 
Maliki [Malik ?3, and Zangt-i- Kh ar- j am [Cham ?],* and 
other Maliks of fihur, were there.' On the day of ’Ashflra. 
the loth of the month of Muharram, 617 H., the Mu ghal s 
took Samrkand, and burnt that city and destroyed it, and 
made captives of some [of the inhabitants, and put the rest 
to the sword]. Bodies of troops were nominated to various 
parts of MSwara-un-Nahr, Farghanah. and Bilasa-ghfln. 
and destroyed all the cities,' and martyred all their inhabi- 
tants. Mughal armies were also despatched to take 
possession of different parts of the dominions [of the 
Khwarazmt Sult3n], and forces were sent from Upper 
Turkistan to pursue Kashlii* Kha n, the Tatar, who was a 
king, and the son of a king, of the Tatar tribes, who had 
seized and brought [away] the Gur Khan of Kara-Khita ; 
and they captured him [Kashlu Kha n] on the boundaries of 
Jab and Ktkrab* which is Ghuzzistan, and the hill tracts of 
Samrksnd ; and they slew him.* 

• The leader referred to at page 926 — probably 23iar-d|llm— Ass*energy — 
This, as well as Khar-Zor — Ass-power or force — is doubtless a nick -name. 

As 1 have noticed elsewhere, several of the £thun Maliks have such like 
names, in which Shar, Ass, occurs, such as Shar-post— Ass-skinned, Khar- 
naV[nag?l — Ass-palate or Upped, and the like. Malikt is contained in all 
the copies of the text, but Malik must be the more correct. 

^ The most modem copies of the text collated have, " as far as the gate of 

Bil2s&-ghun/’ 

It is not to be wondered at that this celebrated city is not mentioned 
subsequently, considering it was destroyed. The name Qhu-Baligh must 
have been applied to it by the Mughals in times prior to this period. 

* Troops had been despatched against Koshluk before entering the 
dominions of the Sultan of EhwaUrazm ; and most of the strong places, in 
M&warft-un-Nahr and Western Turkistan, had been captured or taken posses- 
sion of before the investment of Samr^and was undertaken. 

9 In some few copies the first word is mW apparently — hubdb or iabdb^ but 
seems to be the correct name. These names are not to be found 
on modem maps. The following note further indicates their position. See 
also note •, page 374 . 

» I have already, in my previous notes to the reign of Sul Jan Muhammad, 
TThwarazm Shah, given some details respecting Kojlak, Koshluk, Koshluk, 
KashlUf or Kashltf as he is variously styled by different authors, the last four 
forms of writing being mere variations of the same name, his intrigues with 
the Suljin, and his seizure of his father-in-law and benefactor, the Gur Khan, 
but, to make this account clear and connective, I must go back a little to refer 
to the chief of the Makrits and his proceedings. 

The Chingiz Khan having returned, in 61 1 H., from the campaign against the 
Altan Kh&n. and gone to his yurat or encamping giound on the river Kalur-an 
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When the news of the taking of Samr||[and, and of the 

or Lukah, soon after found that the Makdts were again preparing for war. 
There is considerable discrepancy with regard to these events, and some 
orient^ writers have, through the carelessness of copyists apparently,* turned 
two ^ents into one, with respect to Iglodfi and the sons of the Ute 
TQ^l^ wad his nephews ®nd Tu^-Tu^lin, the Makrtt. 

At the period in question, ^odd and his nephews were residing in the 
Nfiemiti country, and were regaining strength, which they were using in 
support of KpshlQk, the Naemin sovereign, who, at this time, had seised the 
last of the Gdr £|]||lns and his dominions. The Makrfts had likewise incited 
other tribes of Muglials, who were quite ready to do so, to throw off the yoke 
of the Chingiz Sh^n, under which they had fallen. Among the tribes in- 
stigated to war by them were the Tum-2t or Tum-id Mughals [turned into 
^'Conrilt,'* in the Kiahghar Mission History, a different tribe from the 
BurghQts or BurVuts], who were dwelling in the tracts tbwards the south- 
east from Kaahghar — now part of the great sandy desert — towards the frontier 
of Shil^t about the Kok Nawar, incorrectly written Kokonor in our maps. 

In the year 612 H., therefore, the Chingiz Shin despatched the Nd-yln, 
Sahudah, or SwfdSe, the CrIangVut E^dngVur-it, with a considerable army 
against the Makrits, and he was provided with carts or waggons, specially 
made and strengthened with iron, so that they might not easily break down, 
as the Makrtts had taken shelter in a very mountainous tract of country. 
This tract was called B^um-B^unjak — ^3 which, through the carelesa 
copying of some scribe, or an imperfect MS,, has been mistaken for l^ibfihk): 
[<i^] i>y many oriental authors with ridiailous results, and European writers 
generally have followed them. 

Sahudah set out in the beginning of 612 H. [it commenced on the ist May, 
121$ A.D.], and was joined, on the way, by the Bahftdur, T^^ghachftr, with 
another force [this leader, probably, is GCizfdah’s Tutmdr-i-ChUbtn, but Abil- 1 - 
Chazt, Bahadur Khan, calls him ToshajSr]. The two leaders, after great 
exertions, reached the whereabouts of the Makrfts, brought them to action near 
the banks of the river Jam— the Jam Muran [^\j* but, in some Histories, 
the letter ^ has a dot over it instead of under, which makes it Kham, while 
in others again it is not pointed, and therefore stands for ^ — with which 
no Turkic word begins [Chinese, and Europeans, however, vitiate ki, and 
turn it into ’Arabic h as in Hdnum for Kh anum. Top^nah, for Top-khSnah, 
HattUHumaymn for Khatt-i-Humayun, Hodjah for Khwijah,. Halji for 
Khalji, Hdn for Khan, Hdmil for j^amtl, and the like]. Bentinck says the 
Jam Muran rises in the mountains crossing the Gobi — the Altin, not Altyn 
mountains — of which but little had been previously known, if the existence 
of such a range has not been altogether ignored until the recent discoveries 
by the Russians, and that the river runs S.S.W., and falls into the Kara- 
Muran or Hoang-ho, on the borders of Tibbat. See the map to Col. Preje- 
valsky’s explorations in the Geographical Magazine for May, 1878, which 
confirm the existence of this range, which has been distinctly mentioned by 
Oriental writers and old travellers, and which is clearly laid down, although 
not quite exactly, in the maps of the Jesuits. A Chinese envoy told Gerbillon 
that he had crossed a river of Kok Nawar, “called in the Mongol [Turkt?] 
tongue Altan Kol, or Golden River,” which falls into the Lakes of Tsing-fd- 
hay, and has abundance of gold mixed with its sands. 

The Makrits stood their ground against the Mughals, and the consequence 
was they were defeated with immense loss. Some say the tribe was almost 
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massacre and captivity of its inhabitants, and of the troops 


destro]red» together with ]^odu and all his nephews but one, a mere child, who 
was taken to the presence of the £2hlngiz SIim, who ordered him **to be sent 
to join his brothers and uncle,** notwithstanding J&jt Khan would have taken 
charge of him, and have brought him up. 

It has been asserted that the Makrfts were entirely annihilated on this occa* 
sion, but such is not correct, as I shall presently show, and ^odQ, brother of 
the late Bfgf, Tu^tS, and TOl^-Tu^lSn, who is also called the brother of the 
same chief, have been mistaken for one and the same person, of which there 
is no probability, for TGV-TuglULn, and the remnant of the Makrtt tribe were 
encountered by jQjt Kl|2n, in the northern part of the present territory of 
Kasligbftr in 615 H., after the death of Koshlhk, and when the Chingiz 
Klian was on his way westward to invade the territory of Sul^ftn Muhammad, 
KbwSrazm Sb^h, and when jfijt, against his will, sustained the attack of 
the Sultan's army in which his own was roughly handled. To demonstrate 
this clearly, it is necessary to go back a little, and refer to what is said about 
it elsewhere. 

When Kodiak, the Naenuin, left the presence of the Gur Sh^n, his father* 
in-law, to call around him his dispersed Niemans, and proceeded towards 
Ip&ialih* when he reached its confines and that of f.mil, Tu^-Tu^ian, the 
Amtr of the Makrfts, who had fled — from whence is not mentioned — on 
hearing the rumour of the Chingiz Shan’s fury, joined him, together with 
many of the G€ur Khan*« chiefs. Daring the time that Kofthluk exercised 
dominion over the state of the Gur £h2n, however, after the latter’s seizure 
by him, TuV*Tughan, with the remainder of the trilie of Makrtt, had 
separated from Koshluk, and returned to l^pum-l^unjaV again. 

'Fhe next information we obtain is, that the Chingiz KhSn, having deter- 
mined to invade the dominions of the ShwSrazmf Sul^Sn, when making his 
preparations for the march, considered it advisable, before setting out, to leave 
no enemies in his rear; and, as Koshluk, the Naemln, and Tu^-Tugh&n, 
the Makrtt, still remained, and their whereabouts was in the vicinity of his 
route towards the west, he deemed it necessary to reduce them first, and so 
the Nu-yfn, Jabah [Yamahl was sent with a large army against Koshluk 
and Jujt Ug^liUi, the Chingiz Khanka son, at the head of another army, 
against the Makrfts under TuV-Tu^JUln. 

It would seem, therefore, that Tu^-Tu^Rn, hearing of the movements of 
the two Mughal armies, and finding Jujt was coming upon him, moved from 
]j([um-¥^unjah» with the remains of the Makrft tribe, and endeavoured to reach 
|g[ar&-]^um [which, in some imperfectly or carelessly copied AASVS*., has been 
tamed into Ij^aril-^^uram], which was the daght or steppe inhabited by the 
]^n]^ulf Turks, and which tribe had been assigned, by the Sullim of 
KhwHrazm, to his mother, Turkan Kh&tun, as part of her appanage. 

At page 267, it is stated that, in 615 H., the Sultan had moved from Samr- 
Vand to Jand because a body of those remaining of th^ supporters of ]fpUlr 
Kh Sn [^Sdir Kha n of others], respecting whom more will be found in the 
account of Jujf Kh an farther on, had broken out into revolt on the confines 
of Jand, for the purpose of suppressing it, and, that, after he had annihilated 
that faction, he returned towards Samr^and again. Some other writers, 
however [See note page 262], say that this took place earlier, before the 
total downfall of the last Gur Khan, and that, after quelling this revolt, the 
Sulliin heard that an army of the Gilr Kh^n had appeared before Samr]cand, 
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and was preparing to march to its relief, when the l^iuri-EhitSe army was 
withdrawn to operate against Koshluh, but our author twice distinctly states 
that this revolt, or its suppression, happened in 615 H., and immediately after 
sa3rs that ** the calamity of the infidels of Chin — i. e. the Mughals — arose.” 

The Sultan being at Samr^and, whither he had returned from Jand, hearing 
of the movements of Tu^-Tughan and the Mughals in the direction of ^j[ar£- 
moved towards Jand to guard his own territory, and to seise or stop 
if practicable, and marched beyond it as far as the frontier of 
the Turks. In the meantime TuV^Tughan and his people, marching westward 
towards the jj^an^ult steppe, had been intercepted by Juji near the 

great mountain range forming the northern boundary of the present Kashghar 
state, as previously related. 

I think I have here shown that ^odu, brother of the Bigt, TuV^ta, the 
Makrit, and TuV:-Tughan, the Makrit, are different ^rsons, and that the 
Makrtts were not wholly destroyed when defeateil by Sahudah. 

The author of the “ Mongols Proper on the authority of M. Wolff, states 
at page 73, that the destruction of the ^‘Merkits” took place *‘near Lake 
Kossagol, between the Selinga and the Upper Jennessei ” {sic\ but I notice 
that he had some doubts about it, and, at page 712, he places **the Merkits,” 
as ‘Miving probably in the valley of the Chu, and perhaps at Balasaghun,” 
after stating that, according to Erdmann, the “Merkit chiefs” were “met 
and defeated on the banks of the river Jem (not the Kem or Yenissei [s/ej, 
as Wolff seems to read it),” but without perceiving that, at page 73, he had 
given, from the same writer, apparently, a much more correct version of the 
affair, and had even named some of the places tolerably correctly, but under 
vitiated orthography ! 

I must, as briefly as possible, give some account of Koahluk’s subsequent 
acts, after his seizure of the Gur ]^un, his father-in-law, and benefactor, and 
his own fate, which immediately preceded the irruption of the Mughal bar- 
barians into the countries of IsUUn. 

After the seizure of the last ruler, his dominions east of 

the Si bun devolved apon Koshluk, but he did not thereby become himself 
Gur Khan,” as we are informed in the ** Mongols Proper P Had Koshluk 
known how to have managed the Gur Sh^n, after he became his son-in-law, 
he might have got up a formidable, and, perhaps, successful, combination 
against the Mughal ruler, to whom also he was related on the mother’s side. 
Koshluk was an idol- worshipper — but-parast — a Buddhist, and his wife [or 
one of his wives ?] was a follower of ’I-sa — Jesus Christ ; hence they were both 
intolerant to the Musalmans, continually exhorting them to turn idolaters — the 
Rau^at-us-^afa says, to embrace Christianity — and those w'ho would not were 
massacred. The Tartkh-i-Alft, however, says that Koshluk, “for the sake 
of an idob worshipping damsel, became himself an idol-worshipper too,” but 
without mentioning what faith he previously followed, which we must presume 
was the Christian. 

l^oshluk, for a period of four years, from 610 to 614 H. [May, 1213, to 
April, 1217, A.D.], continued to send forces against Kashsbar, and they used 
to commit great ravages, and bum the crops, in such wise, that fiunine began 
to show itself in that tract of country. The inhabitants could do no other 
than give up the city of KSshfihitr and its defences to him, and the fort 
surrendered. Koshl^k’s troops took up their quarters in the peoples’ houses. 
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Mul^mmad, Khwarazm Shah, who was then [encamped 

leaving them to shift for themselves, and violence, wickedness, and sedition, 
reigned supreme. 

Petis de la Croix, who quotes ** Mitconde,” that is to say, Mtr Sh&wind, 
the author of the Raufat-u9-$afl, makes the astonishing statement in his 
* * Ginghizcan iht Greai^^ that the Gdr Sh&n used to resident KUshshsr, which 
was the capital of their TurkistSn possessions, and sometimes called Urdu* 
Vand. That the Musalm&n religion prevailed there is, undoubtedly, correct — 
and had prevailed for centuries, it may be added — and the Nestorians had 
churches there, but that, ‘*at this time the capital is Hyarcan^ which is the 
same place as Caschgar was,” shows that De la Croix’s geography was a iittle 
at fault. YSirVand is just 100 miles S.E. of KSshghar. He moreover states, 
quoting, apparently, the same work, that the people of Caschgar refused to 
acknowledge any other sovereign than the Gur Shan’s son, and that **the 
sic^e lasted long,’* and the city was at last taken.” 

In the last para, of the account of the Gur Shans, I have noticed what has 
been said respecting the survivors of that family, but, although it is very 
probable that the last Gur Shan, and the former ones too, may have had 
descendants, they are not specified, nor is a son mentioned in any author that 
I am aware of. The statement as to “Gushluk” having killed “the sove- 
reign” of “Kashgar,” contained in the Mongols Proper is without any 
real authority, I fancy, and would be dilfhcult to verify. 

After obtaining possession of Kiishshar, Koshluk moved towards Shutan, 
w^hich ’Abu-l-Fida and some others say was of the I-ghurs, or “ I-ghurt&,” 
lying in the 42® of Lat., while Kasbghar is said to be in the 44®, but correctly, 
according to the most recent observations, 24' 26", and 37® G 58'', respec- 
tively, which shows the correct direction of the 1-ghur country at the period in 
question, and which extended much farther to the S. W. than shown in the map in 
Proper and as the events mentioned clearly show. Koahluk took 
possession of Khutan. and acted towards its people in the same tyrannical 
manner, as at K^shghar. to compel Musalmans to recant. He commanded 
that all the learned men of the place should come out and hold a disputation 
with him on the subject, and more than 3000 ’Ulama and men of learning 
appeared. One of them was the Shaikh ’Ali-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
KhuUnt, and he got the best of the argument, by the Musalm&n account, 
upon which Kofihluk began to mock him, and the ^aildl» losing all patience, 
cried out, “ Dust on thy mouth, O Koahluk ! thou accursed enemy of the 
faith ! ” For this the Shaikh was seized and nailed up before the gate of the 
college he had founded. He lingered for several days, during which he con- 
tinued to exhort the people to be staunch in the faith ; and, at length, he was 
put to death, and thus atuined the felicity of martyrdom. After this, Musal* 
m2ns were forbidden to exercise their religion, and the call to prayer and 
public worship were prohibited. 

At that period, there was a person dwelling on the confines of Alnmltgh* of 
great valour and intrepidity, and a champion — a pahlawdn^ but not • • a herald 
with red arrows ” [see Mongols Proper 130I ^.nd his name was OzSr 
lj\) 3'], and he also belonged to the l^IanVuli or Ijflanghult tribe. He was a 
freebooter, and did nothing better than steal horses from all parts, and carry 
on other wickedness, until vagabonds and bold spirits like himself gathered 
round him, and he began to acquire strength, and to ravage the parts around 
Alnuiltg 3 i, until, at last, he obtained possession of Ihat place and parts around. 
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beforej BalJUit* as has' been already related, he became 

* He was not ** inresting ” Aii awn cUy^ as some writers, who probably did 
not know that BalUl belonged to him, have made out. 

Who held possession immediately before is not stated, but, probably, a 
governor cm the part of the late Gur did. 

This upstart is Mr. H. H. Howorth’s ** Prince of Almaligh and he says 
[page 20] that Erdmann sajrs **he was known as Mtrdi Shudsha (L e. lion 
heart, or lion man), and adds, ** This latter statement is probably well founded, 
for the TOtana of Almaligh are doubtless to be identified with Uie Zant Khans 
of Kashgar mentioned by Visdelou,*' and yet, only on the preceding page^ on 
^e authority of AbCi-l-Qhazt, BahSdur Shlin, he at once identifies this adven- 
turer, who had only just obtained possession, as one and the same as Arslan 
Khan of the Karluhs^ who was also Prince Kayalik or Kabalik." What a 
jumble of errors have we here | Now, what Erdmann, in his innocence, sup- 
poses to be a title is merely the simple Persian words vitiated, namely, mard-i- 
fhmjd — a bold or intrepid man ; and it is utterly impossible that he could be a 
Xan^lt and a y&rlggh — two totally different tribes— at the same time, or, 
that he was ruler or prince of Kay£lt^ previously referred to in another note, 
who had submitted to the Mughals years before^ and had again presented him- 
self and joined them, on their way to Utr&r. Mr. Howorth appears to have 
also forgotten that, at page 66 of his book, he states that, in 1209 [a.d. bm 
606-7 H.], when “Jingis** returned to his ‘‘yurt,^' he found there “the 
IdikuC of' the Uighurs, Arslan Shun, chief of the Karliks (i.e. Turks of 
Kayalik), and Ozar, Prince of Almaligh, who had come to do him homage.” 

Arsalln Khan will appear on the scene in several places of our author’s 
narrative, but that he and this upstart were totally different persons is beyond a 
doubt, as may be seen farther on. 

I have already noticed that, because some of the Afriisiyabf rulers of KSsh- 
ghar were styled Arsalan, it did not follow that they were all styled ** the Lion 
“ Such an impossible statement will not be found in any of the historians 
of the Mughals, not even in the work of that Persian — “ the great Raschid.” 

Now it is very evident that, if AlmAli^ had belonged to Arsal&n Shim, the 
jfTdrlugh* and the Kankult, t)zar, had taken it from him, they would not have 
l^th appeared together in the jmrai of the Chingiz 

The Chinese historians state, with respect to these very events, that Ko-pau- 
yu, a Chinese general in the Mughal army, on recovering from a dangerous 
wound received in a previous battle, was sent to invest Btah-Bilfgh* N. of 
Xurfan, the capital of the Yiddi-]^ut of the Ighurs of the Muhammadan writers 
[why this should be, seeing that the Yiddt-^ut was a vassal of the Mughuls at 
this time, is not said] but, on the other hand, the Chinese say Ho-chew, £. of 
^urftn, was the capital of the I-ghQrs ; and that, at this time, Gon^chor^ chief 
of the tribe of Yong-ku^ in W. Tartary, subdued the dty and country of 
Alm&ltgh — O-li-ma-lu. Further, that Kosmeli, one of the great chiefs of the 
last of the Kitan dynasty, on becoming aware that the Mnghala were come to 
make war on Kofihl^* persuaded the chief of the city of Asdn (supposed to 
be near to KSflhghar) to submit to Jabah, that Kofthl^ luul raised up all the 
country N.W. of Xurf^, on the £. and W., as far as the SibUn, leagued with 
the prince of Kicbah, or Kinghah, and the Kanglfs N.E. of Samrlpand, and, 
after slajring KoahluV» the N&emans, and Kangli [l^nghults, or 
acknowledged the Cllftigbc Shin’s supremacy. 

To return to the upstart, Ozir. After he had obtained possession of Alml- 
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filled with despondency, and retired precipitately towards 

Ugh — the ** Turkish Prince ” of which is said, by Aba*l-FidS, to have been 
absent at this time, and which city is said by him to lie in the same degree of 
Lab as ^ Fulld-Sum which was one of the 

greater cities in that part [afterwards buried in the sands, like several other 
cities], and gained possession of it likewise. Koahluh used continually to lead 
troops against him, defeat him, and ravage and lay waste his recently acquired 
territory. When OzHr’s position became dangerous, he despatched an agent 
to the Chingiz Sh^ &nd complained of Kdshluk’s tyranny I The Chingiz 
sent him a friendly answer — his being hostile to Kofihluk was enough to 
ensure that — and Ozar proceeded to his presence and was well received, a dress 
of honour and other favours were bestowed upon him, and Juji sought his 
daughter in marriage. The Chingiz Shao advised him to abstain from hunting 
excursions [the mode of hunting of the Mughals and other peoples of Asia, often 
referred to in our author’s, as in other histories, is very different from our ideas of 
hunting, but I have not space to describe it here], lest he might fall a prey into 
the hands of a hunter foe, referring to Koshluk. and presented him with a thou- 
sand sheep in order that he might not have occasion to go forth in search of game. 
However, when Ozar returned to Almaligh, he again went out, when suddenly 
and unexpectedly the forces of Koshluk came upon him in a hunting-ground, 
captured him, and brought him before the gate of Almaltgh. The inhabitants, 
however, shut the gates of the city, and resolved to defend it. Fighting com- 
menced, when, at this crisis, news arrived of the coming of the hosts of the 
Chingiz Shan, for he began to grow alarmed at Koshlul^s continued success. 
On this Koshluk’s troops retired from before Almaligh, and, on the way back 
to their own territory, put Ozax, the San^ult, to death. The Chingiz KhSn 
showed favour to his son. SaghnaV-Tigin [In the account of those who pre- 
sented themselves to the Chingiz Sh^ on his way to Utriir, which occurred 
very shortly after, the chief of Almaltgh is styled Tuhtft-Tigtn. See note 
page 969] gave him one of Jujt’s daughters to wife, and sent him back to 
Almaltgh [from this it would seem that he had been kept in the Mughal camp 
as security for his father’s behaviour], where he took up his residence ; and 
Arsal&n Shan, the l^arlugh, who, at this period, was a vassal of the Mughal 
ruler, who had betrothed one of his daughters to him, was, by him, permitted 
to go back to ^ialigh or IglaialiV- 

In the meantime the Chingiz Kha n’s envoys and the merchants had been 
put to death and plundered through the pe^dy of Antal- JuV, the l^anVulf, 
whose title was Gha-tr Kha n, and whose title, in the MSS. of our author’s 
work, by mistake, is written IKadr Khan. The Chingiz Sh^, before under- 
taking the war against the Sul|an of Khwarazm to avenge that outrage, deter- 
mined not to leave behind him any one likely to contemplate sedition in his 
territories during his absence ; and, as his chief enemies, Koshluk, the N&emAn, 
and Tuh*Tughan, the Makrft, were committing disturbances and sedition in 
the vicinity of his line of route, he determined to finish KoshUlk first, and, 
accordingly, the Nu-ytn, Jabah, was sent the against him^ with a 

large army of several temdns^ from the frontier of ]^ra-Shltlie, us already stated. 

Koshluk, having committed violence and tyranny beyond measure in 
Kh ntan and Kftshfihar, and endeavoured to extinguish IsUUn therein, had 
nothing to expect but hostility from its people, and therefore, on hearing of thO 
approach of a MughM army to that frontier, he fled from Kashghaty and 
Jabah was allowed to take possession of it. Ho at once isimed a proclamation 
that every one might follow his own faith unmolested. Every Nftemfin that 
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NtshApQr.. On the Q^ingiz SJian receiving information of 
the Sultan’s departure from the environs of R alkh. and of 
the sedition in, and dispersion of, the army which was along 
with him, he ordered 60,000 Mughal horse, from his own 
camp, to cross the Jihun, and despatched this army, under 
the standard of two notable Mughals. one of whom was 
the Bahadur, Sahudah by name, and the other the Nii-tn, 
Vamah,* in pursuit of the Sultan. 


fell into his hands was slaughtered, and he sent out bodies of troops in all 
directions in pursuit of Koshluh. He, out of fear for his life, expecting no 
mercy from his relentless foes, threw himself into the mountain fastnesses of 
Badaldishan, and, in the agitated and perturbed state of mind he was in, 
entered a darak [a valley between hills, with a river running through it, also a 
pass] which had noway out of it.' Some call it the Darah of the Sarigh-Kol — 
the Sarigh Lake, or Lake of the Sarig^ — — or SariV~kul — Jf" 
Here we can. easily find our ground. The word Sarigh occurs in Sartgh-i- 
Ighur, and in Sarigh Pamir, which appears in Col. Walker’s map under the 
incorrect form of ** Sarii Pamir.” A party of hunters, natives of Badakhsh^n, 
were pursuing game in those hills when the Mughals suddenly pounced upon 
them. They told the Bada khsh is that they would spare their lives if they 
would seize and make over to them some fugitives who had lately fied from 
them. So some of the hunters, who had noticed some strangers, surrounded 
Koshluk and his few dependents, captured them, and delivered them over to 
the Mughals, who slew the whole of them ; and Koghluk’s head was forthwith 
cut off and taken away along with them. In that affair much booty, and 
precious jewel-s fell into the hands of the I^adakhshi hunters. Through the 
death of Koghluk, sovereign of the Naemans, the countries of BJliutan and 
Kashghar. to the Ab-i-Fanakat, which is also called the Stlmn, were added to 
the empire of the Chingiz Bih^n. 

• This name is written in several ways. Abu- 1 -Chazi, Bahadur, in the 

Kazan ed. of bis History, makes it Chanah, which is, apparently, a mis- 
print for Our author, and Fa§ih-tf and some others, write it Yamah— 
but it is for the most part written Jabah — ^ — in other works. Fa^i^-t too 
has Suntae for Swxdae. 

I must give a few details here, in addition to my notes at page 276 to 278, 
respecting the movements of these three Nu-yans, which may be considered 
generally correct, and they are chiefly taken from the Tarikh-i-Alfi, Jahan 
Kushae, Tarikh-i-Jahan-gfr, Raufat-u^-gafa, and Habib-us-Siyar, but it must 
be borne in mind that the authors of the four last, particularly, wrote under Mu- 
ghal rule and Mughal patronage, and from one to three centuries author,^ 

who was contemporary with the Chingiz Kh an, his sons, and grandsons, and 
knew persons who had taken part in the actions he relates, and therefore — 
although his accounts are meagre — he is entitled to full credit here. The authors 
who wrote under Mughal influence appear inclined to lessen the number of the 
Mughal forces on most occasions, while our author, who was veiy hostile to 
them, perhaps inclines to exaggerate a little on the other side. However, 
that a force of 30,000 horse only was engaged in this expedition of over three 
years, through half of Asia, containing great and strong fortresses, mighty 
cities, difficult passes, and tortuous defile, is not worthy of credit, for, had 
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That host, in the month of Rab!’-ul>Awwal, 617 H., 


such a small number been sent they would have been liable to be cut off when 
separated, in a country too where there were men who only wanted leaders to 
make them fight Even a force of 60,000, as our author states, allowing for 
those killed, disabled, or carried off by disease, was small enough ; but, it is 
certain, that the Mughals, as was their custom, compelled men of the places 
they captured or passed through to join them, and incorporated them in their 
armies ; and, by this means, they managed to save their own men at the cost 
of their recruits. We must also remember that they had to depend on the 
parts they overran for supplies. That they could be resisted in far greater 
numbers than 30,006 or even 60^000 by resolute men, the defence of Utrir, 
Khujand, Tirmid, SfstSn, and KhwHruzm, abundantly shows, as well as the 
determined resistance of other places mentioned by our author farther on, but 
which no other writers have even named, much less described. 

When the Chingiz Kl^n had reached SamrVand, in Z^^ijjuh, 616 H., [end 
of February, a.d. 1220], and had completely invested that place, news, it is said, 
reached him that the Sul^^ had crossed the Jt^iun by the Tirmid ferry [See 
note *, page 275. Perhaps his informant was Badr-ud^Din], that the greater 
part of his troops were stationed in different fortresses, and the remainder 
dispersed [see the note previously referred to] in various parts. The Chingiz 
Kh^ consequently held counsel with his Nfi-y&ns, saying, that, as but very 
few troops remained with the Sul^Sn, and his son, Ja]al-ud*Dth*s advice to 
concentrate his forces was not complied with, it was now possible to complete 
his downfall before his nobles and great men, and the armies of the different 
parts of his empire, should hate time to rally round him. It was therefore 
determined that three Mughal Amirs of tomdfis, who were among the greatest 
of the Mughal leaders, namely, the Nu-yan, Jabah, of the tribe of Bahut, the 
Yamah of our author and 4^ might be mistaken one for the other in AfSS, 
Our author is distinct in his statement in several places], Yafa-f, Fa^ih-f, and 
some others, with one toman [10,000 horse] as the van division, and the Ba« 
hadur, Swtdae — the Sahudah of our author and others — of the Mughal tribe of 
KungVur.&t, and the Nu-yan [the Bahadur ?], TuVch^r, also written TuVafihkr 
and Jaghachar, with their respective tomans^ should be directed to follow Jabah 
[Yamah] in succession in pursuit of the Sultan. They were to pursue him 
throughout his empire, and not to rest until they had captured him. If they 
came up with, and found themselves not strong enough to cope with him, they 
were to make it known to him, the Chingiz Khan, and not to turn aside ; to 
spare those who submitted, and leave Shabnahs or Intendants with them, but 
to annihilate all that showed hostility. They were likewise to understand that 
three years were sufficient to accomplish this task, and turn the Sultim’s 
empire upside down ; that he himself did not intend to remain in the countries 
west of the Sfbun more than three years ; and that they were to rejoin him, at 
his native or encamping ground, in Mughalistan, by way of the Dasbt 

or Steppe of ^ibcMk [along the north side of the Caspian]. They were 
further instructed to acquaint him in case of their being in danger, that his son, 
Tult, would be at once sent after them, at the head of an army, into Kliur&sftn, 
and another army against Kliwarazm, under his other sons. 

These three leaders at once set out, and Jabah [Yamah], with his tomdn^ 
formed the von, while the others were directed to follow him in succession [at 
an interval of some few days probably]. They crossed the Amutah, or Jibnn* 
by the Panj-ab ford, at the end of Rabt’-ul-Akkir— some say in the previous 
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crossed the river J!hun ; and, in conformity vHth the 

month-- 6 i 7 h. [about the latter part of June, A.D. 1220], and pushed on to 
Balkh, where they arrived together. They were waited on by a deputation of 
the chief men, received supplies^ left an Intendant there, and then, according 
to their instructions, proceeded towards Hir&t. 

On the arrival of Jabah [Yamah] and Swfdae [SahGdah] at Hirit, they 
did not molest it because, when they entered that territory, the Malik 
of Hiriit [Amin Malik, according to the ^abtb-us-Siyar, whose title was 
Yamtn-ul-Mulk] sent an emissary to meet theln, and to signify his submission 
and obedience, he, from their unexpected arrival, being in no condition to 
resist them ; but such proceedings, on that Malik’s part, are contrary to the 
statements of our author and the tenour of that Malik’s life. See the account 
of Sul{an Jalal-ud- Din’s coming to Qh^ntn farther on. They were allowed 
to receive supplies, but were not admitted withii^ the walls. Tlie two leaders 
continued to follow each other towards ZSwah ; and, when TukachSr reached 
Hirat, he must needs refuse to believe the statement of the Malik’s submissio» 
to Jabah [Yamah] and SwtdSe [Sahudah], and commence hostilities. The 
Malik therefore, of necessity, had to defend himself [See note page 1014], 
and, in a conflict which ensued between the Mughals and HirGtts, Tuf^ajar 
was killed, along with a great many of his force. This is a totally different 
person from the son-in-law of the d^ngiz Eh&n killed before Nish^bur. 

In the meantime, the Malik of Himt having sent messengers to the two 
NG-yans in advance, complaining of Tu]cach2Lr’s conduct, agents from them to 
the Malik arrived merely in time to conduct his defeated troops to join the 
other two leaders. From this, it will be perceived, that it was only want of 
spirit, or rather want of union and concerted action, that prevented the Musal« 
mSns from exterminating this Mughal force entirely. 

From what has been already narrated by our author above, it will have been 
seen that he knew more of the actual facts of this affair than the pro-Mughal 
writers I have taken this from. Tu]pa cba Lr was killed near FushAz^j* & depend- 
ency of Hirat, and not at or before Hint itself. 

These forces under these three leaders were not the only troops despatched 
from the Chingiz Eh^Ln’s camp into EhurSlsSn in 617 H. Arsal&n IDi an of 
l^aialiV, and the Juzbi, TulGn, the Talangut [?] [see note *, page 1061], were 
despatched across the Jtbun, about the same time, to invest Walkh of 
TukhSuristan, which was bravely defended, and defied all the efforts of the 
invaders for eight months. See pages 1004 — 1006. 

When Jabah [Yamah] and Swfdae [Sahudah] reached ZSwah, they were 
in want of supplies [according to Rashfd-ud-Dfn], and all their solicitations 
and threats did not induce the people to open their gates or give them any, 
so, being in want, they stormed it vigorously. Others, however, state, that, 
the gates being shut upon them, and as the Sultan was their object, they 
would have left 2^wah unmolested, but those within began to ^at their 
drums, and sound their clarions, and from the walls greeted their departure 
with shouts, jeers, and obscene language, which so exasperated the Murals 
that they turned back, and attacked the place. In the space of three days 
they carried it by storm, massacred all the inhabitants, young and old, and 
levelled ZGwah with the dust, after which feat they turned their faces towa^s 
NffihGbur, without delay, pushing on day and night, “ like the autumn blut 
or clouds of spring, slaughtering all who came across them, and destroying 
and burning all they possibly could. 
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Chingiz Khan^s commands, they did not inflict any injury 
on any of the cities and towns of Khurasan, and had 

The Sulfin had reached Ntsh^bur in the month of $afar, 617 H. [See note 
*, page 275], and left it precipitately in the following Kabi>ul-Akhir ; and 
this shows that the Mughals could not have crossed the JiJiun in the latter 
month, but must have done so in the preceding one, as mentioned in the note 
referred to. I'he I 9 ul(an who had lost all heart — indeed some fatality seems 
to have overpome him — probably, the prophecy of the astrologers, already 
mentioned, may have influenced his superstition — could not be induced to 
make any stand, and seemed only to seek a place of safety. The females of 
his family he sent to the strong fortress of ^aran-dujs, to the care of Taj-ud- 
Din, Tugban. The Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Ni^am-ud-Dtn, Abu-l-Ma’alt, the Katib, 
a, native of Jam, the Ziya-ul-Mulk, ihe ’Ar 4 , the Zawzant, and the Majir 
[by some, Majd]-ul-Mulk, *Umr-i-Raji, the Kafi, who were of the $adrs of 
Khurasan and Waztrs of the Sultan, were left to administer the affairs of 
Nishabur and its dependencies ; and the Sul|an left it, taking the route of 
Isfaraiii and Rai, which he p>assed without making any stay, and made for 
Kazwin, at the foot of the citadel of which his son, Rukn-ud-Dtn, the ruler 
of TraV, was encamped with 30,000 Tracis. Others again say, that the 
Sulfan did stay at Rai, and that he there h ard of a Mughal army having 
entered Khurasan. On the way to K^zwin, the veteran, Nu5rat-ud-Din, 
Hazar-Asp, also staled Hazar-$af, one of the greatest of the ancient Maliks, 
and father-in-law of ££hi3^9‘ud-Din, Pfr Shah, the Sultan’s son, joined him 
from Lar ; and the Suljt^n went along with fiim to inspect Shiran-koh, with 
the object of staying there. 

When Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] reached Ntshabiir. they 
tortured every one they could meet with in order to extort information respect- 
ing the Sulpln’s movements, and sent, and called upon the Fakhr-ul-Mulk, 
and his colleagues, to submit to the Chingiz Khan’s authority. They supplied 
the wants of the Mughals, and sent out three agents, with offerings, to express 
their submission, and to state that he, the Fakhr-ul-Mulk, was an old man of 
the class of people of the pen, that they were in search of the Suljan. and, in 
they should overcome him in battle, the country would naturally be 
theirs— not, “Speed after him, ’''etc., as a late writer, using some imperfect 
translation, says — “ and that he and his colleagues would be their slaves.” 

Jabah [Yamah] gave them encouragement, and conciliated them ; and, 
taking into consideration what had happened at Hirat, left a Shahnah. or 
Intendant, with them for their security, and issued a proclamation, in the name 
of the Chingiz Khan, written in the I-ghurt character, in the following words, 
or words to the same effect : “Be it known to every one, far and near, high 
and low, great and small, of I-ran and Tur [i.c. Turan], that the Pure God 
[How history repeats itself ! Here also the Pure God— the God of Peace— is 
invoked, but not under the veil of Christianity] hath given unto me the sove- 
reignty of the east and of the west. Whoso shows hostility to me shall see no 
more safety in this world : his kinsmen and connexions shall perish, together 
with his women and children ; but they, who place their heads upon the line of 
obedience unto me, shall, instead of the cap, place a diadem on their heads.” 
He also advised them to submit when the Mughal army, which was following, 
should arrive, and not to trust to the strength of their walls. 

The Mughal leaders made no stay at Ntah^bur, but pushed onwards. 
Jabah [Yamah] m 4 de to^vards Mandarin by way of Juwain ; and, on 
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nothing to do with them, except in the territory of HirSt, at 
a place which they call the To-i^ of Busbanj [Fughanj] 

arriving therein, committed great outrages, more particularly at Astar&bffd, 
and at Amul, where he ordered a general massacre. Swidae [Sahudah] moved 
to Jam and Tus. The latter place refused to submit, on which he massacred 
the inhabitants, and then proceeded by way of Radakan [a well known place 
in history and geography, but it appears in Major St. John’s new map of 
Persia, publish^ by the India Office, under the impossible name of Rididn ”], 
Isfarain, or Isfarayin, as it is also spelt, and Khabushan, to D&mgh^n. The 
people took refuge in the strong and famous fortress of Gird-Koh, W. of the 
city, and refused to submit, but a good many, who could not reach it, were 
massacreil. He then moved upon Simnan, where many people were put to 
the sword, but places which submitted were spared. 

Nusrat-ud-Din, Hazar-Asp or Hazar-$af, the Ata-Bak of JJLr, who, as 
already stated, had reached the Sul|an’s presence, advised him to take shelter 
in Tang-Talu— also written Tangah-Taku — JuJ — between Luristan and 
Fars, as related in note page 277, but, hearing of the fall of Rai, and the 
near arrival of the Mughals, the Sultan and his sons retired towards Karun- 
dujz, and Nu^rat-ud-DIn is said to have retired to Lar ; and other grandees 
and chiefs likewise sought places of safety. 

On his way towards ](^arun>dujz, the Sultan narrowly escaped a party of the 
enemy, as related previously, at page 277 ; and he stayed there only two days to 
get fresh horses, and then turned his face, it is said, towards Baghdad — 
the place of all others, save the camp of the Chingiz Kh^t which he would 
be likely to avoid], but some MSS. have, to Fulad — ba-Fuldd \ ; but, 

hearing that the Mughals had already reached ^arun>dujs, he changed his 
route for the fortiess of Surkhahan — — and from thence entered Gilan. 

Jabah [Yamah] left a force to invest ]^aran-dujz, and again set out towards 
Rai in pursuit of the unfortunate Sultan. Now, considering that, at the out- 
set, if only 30,000 men were detached, what with fighting at Hirat and other 
places, besides the losses the Mughals must have sustained after such marches, 
to leave a force behind to invest this stronghold must have so weakened their 
numbers as to have rendered their destruction easy, I cannot, therefore, for a 
moment, credit the statement that only 30,000 horse were detached. Consider- 
ing that the Pro- Mughal writers generally lessen the numbers of their own 
forces, to flatter their patrons’ vanity, our author’s statement, that 60,000 was 
the number despatched, is much more reliable, and much more probable. 

When Sul|an Mu^iammad reached Gflan, ga’luk, one of the chiefs of the 
Gfl, received him, and advised him to take up his residence in Gtliin. He 
remained seven days. there, when he again set out towards RustamdSir for 
Astadarah or Astarah Asdar— — of others, and 

Astawa or Istawa of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh], where all his treasures that 
remained with him were lost. From thence he set out in the direction of 
Da-nu-i— [in some MSS. and even a dependency of Amul, 

and, from that place, embarked on the l^ulzum [the sea — the Caspian or Sea 
of Khurz], on the advice of the Chief of Mazandaran, as related at page 278. 

4 — io.i — but, in a few copies, — ho-Ja. In Pushto, to'e in the mascu- 
line, and /iJv’a’A— also written the feminine, signifying— split, rent, 

scattered, dispersed, etc., is the past part, of the intrans. verb to-vedal^ but 
h docs not follow that the above us a Pushto word. The printed text is 
hopdessly defective here. 
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where one of the chief men of the Mughal army, in a foray 
therein, went to hell. Bushanj was but a small fortiiica* 
tion ; and they took it by storm, and martyred all the 
Musalmans in the place. From thence they pushed on 
towards Nishapur, and arrived there, and appeared before 
the gate of that city. A battle having taken place there 
fwith the troops therein quartered], the son-in-law of the 
Qhingiz Khan was killed.* Without occupying themselves 
in avenging his death, they proceeded onwards towards 
Tabaristan and Mazandaran in search of Sul{an Muham- 
mad, Kh warazm Shah. The Sultan was encamped within 
the darah [valley and pass] of Timmtsliiah,* on the road to 
Mazandartn, when, suddenly, the Mughal troops came up 
with him. 

Sultan Muhammad left Utsuz, the Hajib, under the 
canopy of state in the centre of his troops,^ with orders to 
move them to Damghan and ’Irak, whilst he, himself, 
entered into the mountains of Mazandaran, and embarked 
on the sea [the Caspian], as has been previously related. 
The Mughal forces now separated into two armies ; the 
one, which was greatest, pushed on towards ’Ira^ in pursuit 
of Sultan Muhammad’s troops, whilst the smaller one 
proceeded down the darah of Timmishiah. 

Respecting the movements of both these armies, no 
further information, such as might be considered certain, 
reached Kh urasan. Some said that, not finding Sultan 
Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, in Mazandaran and ’Irak, 
they fell upon the son of that Sukan, whom they were' 
wont to style Sukan Rukn-ud-Din, Ghuri Shanasti. and 
martyred him and the forces of ’Irak ; and, by way of 
A^^arbaijan, came out in the direction of the Dasht-i- 
Khifchak ; but God knows best.* 

* This is incorrect : it was on the second occasion that a son-in-law of the 
Chingiz KhSn— of whom he had several — was killed.* Our author has con- 
fused this event. See page 1028, and note • page 1034. 

* Not marked in modem maps. It is also written Timmeshah and 
Timmishah. 

^ He had but a small number with him. 

* As our author, up to the time he wrote his work, was in doubt respecting 
the subsequent movements of these two Mughal commanders, he having, in the 
year 624 h., left his native place and country about the time of their return, and 
retired into Hind, in order to connect what I have before briefly narrated, I will 
give a short account of their farther proceedings in this Mughal raid. 
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The Mugtoids first possessed themselves of l^Inn-diiji [Which wss never 
called ** Karendar,** nor was it situated ** between Nessa and Nishapoor/’ nor 
was it situated ** in the Kurdidi mountains, between Kennanshidt and Bagh- 
dad,” at a place called ** Ardahan,” nor was it *Mn Khorassan.” See 
gals Proper^^ pp. 8i and 7 < 4 ]> so called after IgTfiran, an ancient Dfalamah king 
and champion, of the Gil race, and situated in the F^azwin Darah— ^3 
that is to saj, Cuban’s Castle. Without the points on the last letter, y might 
be mistaken for j but any one acquainted with the Persian language would 
naturally, whether there were points or not, read jA affixed to the name of a 
fortress, as dup^ as a matter of course. It was plundered and levelled with 
the dust, after which the Mu^lials moved against I-lal — M [called LSI 
by our author, at page 280, which was not called Ilak ” and 1 think 
there is no proof adducible that it is called ** A 1 Ask ” now. It is precisely 
the same word, in the original, as Petis de la Croix’s ^^Ylale”.} where 
was the Sultin’s mother, and other ladies of his family, and the younger 
cdiildren, and invested it. . 

AbQ-l-Gl^f, Bahadur’s history has I-ULn, but in the Tbrtkll’i- Alft this place 
is, invariably, styled the fortress of Lar-jan — and it is also stated that 
it was on a mountain in which, in after times, was noted for a 

spring, the drops of water from which petrified. The same authority states 
that Yamah [as in our author, and the Jabah of others] detached a Musjud 
leader named Suntle with a force to invest it 

No one could call to recollection the time when that stronghold ever wanted 
for water, for cisterns had been constructed previously, capable of containing 
such a quantity of water that if no rain fell for years, when they were once 
filled, there would have been no want of it It seemed, however, as though 
Providence was against the Ehwirazmts and Musalmans in general, for, in 
fifteen days after the investment began, there was scarcely any water remaining, 
and no rain fell — an unusual event in that district— from the time the Mughals 
invested it Consequently, the Sultan’s mother, TurkRn Eh^tiin, and the 
Waztr, Na^ir-^d-Dtn, who was there also, were compelled to come down, and 
surrender. Almost at the moment of their reaching the foot of the walls the 
rain began to fall, and continued to pour, in such wise, that the water flowed 
out under the portals of the fortress 1 

The place was sacked, and all the vast treasures of gems, gold, and other 
precious things, fell into the hands of the barbarian Mughals, to such an 
amount that, besides precious stones and the like, ten thousand thousand — 
lo,cxx>,ooo — misk^s Xabout 1 ) drachms each] of red gold, and 1000 kharwRrs — 
a load sufficient for an ass—of silken fabrics, clothes, etc., were among the 
spoils. This booty was sent, along with the unfortunate TurkSn Sh&tun, her 
children, grandchildren, and connexions, and Na^ir-ud-Din, the Waztr, 
towards^ Samrkand, to the camp of the Chingiz Khan; but, on their way 
thither, they found that his camp was then in the neighbourhood of Tal-k2n[Na$r- 
koh of Tal-k^u of KhurasRn, as our author states farther on]. When the cap- 
tives were brought before him, the Waztr, Na?ir-ud-Dtn, was forthwith put to 
death, together ‘with all the male children of the Sultan’s family, however young. 
What befel the females may be imagined. I shall have something more to 
say respecting them and their cruel fate farther on. After that, when SultRn 
JalEl-ud-Dtn was defeated on the banks of the Sind, and his J^ram too fell 
into the power of the Mughals, the females were sent to join Turkan Khatun, 
and were all kept together in one place. 

When Sul[Sn Muhammad, who was then seeking safety on one of the 
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blands in the Caspian [Ab-I-Stigiin, referred to in note \ page 278, k con- 
tained in the map of the Caspian and countries around it, in the MasAlik wa 
MamAlik, and is placed on the touth shore, about midway between Amul and 
AstaribSd], as previously related at page 279, heard of the capture of this 
stronghold, and the fate of his family, he died, within a few days, of a broken 
heart [but, according to our author, and contrary to all those who wrote after 
him, and improbable too— whilst being conveyed back towards Shw2razm. 
See page 279], in Shawwil^ the tenth month of 617 H. [end of Nov., or early 
in Deer., old style, 1220 A.D.]. Considering that the first day of 618 H. 
commenced on the 24th of February, 1221 A.D., it is very evident that the 
Suljan could not have died on the 10th of January of that year, as stated in 
“ Atongob Proper^'' on the authority of M. Wollf. 

After the capture of ^aran-dujs and I-lal, and the death of the SulSan, had 
become known to the Mughal Nu-yins, Jabah [Yamah] and SwidUe [Sa- 
hudah], they despatched an agent to the camp of the Chingiz Ehan to inform 
him thereof, and to intimate that the late Sul$an*s son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn, 
was coming in his direction ; that they themselves were thus relieved of any 
responsibility respecting them ; and would now proceed to carry out the rest of 
his instructions by pushing on into ’Ira]^ and MsUandaran, and would rejoin 
him, within the prescribed time, by way of the Dar-band of ghirw^n, and the 
Dasht-i-Shifeba^* 

Where the Mughals wintered— for it was mid- winter when they heard of the 
Suite’s death— if they went into winter-quarters, is not precisely stated, but it 
must have been in the north-western part of EJhur^an ; and as soon as the 
season opened in the following year — 618 H. — ^Jabah [Yamah] set out towards 
Rai by way of Khowaf. Having reached it, expecting he should be unable to 
take it alone, he summoned Swidae [Sahuch^] to join him. There were, 
however, unknown to them, allies within the walls. The inhabitants of Rai 
were divided into two religious factions, the Hanifts and the ShS’fis. The 
former had, not long before, burnt a masjid belonging to their rivals, upon 
which, when it became known that the Mughals were coming, the 
Sha*fis. and a number of his party, hastened forth to welcome them. They 
then offered to betray the city into their hands, the price being, for betraying 
their country and faith, and playing into the hands of barbarians, the destruc- 
tion of the rival sect. The Mughal leaders accepted the terms ; and they, 
having been admitted within the walls by the traitors, proceeded to butcher 
the ^anifis, but, having had clear proof of the disinterested friendship of the 
Sh^fis, and their trustworthiness, the Mughals massacred them also, and 
completely destroyed the city. Thus was Rai— one of the ipost flourishing, 
populous, and finest cities of Asia — desolated, plundered, and depopulated 5 
and it never after recovered. This took place early in 618 H. After this feat, 
Jabah [Yamah] advanced towards Hamadan, and Swidae [Sahudah] to 
](puwin. 

When Jabah reached Ij^um, to use the expressive simile of one of my 
authorities, “by the Mughals, the people of ^fum became the Persian 
for lost, destroyed, annihilated, etc. At ¥um, too, were two religious fac- 
tions — the Shi’ahs and the Sunnis. The former sent a deputation to wait on 
Jabah [Yamah], and incited him to destroy the latter ; an^ as usual with the 
Mughals, after slaughtering the followers of the rival sect, they sent the fol- 
lowers of * All after them, carried off such as escaped the sword into captivity, 
and left not a living soul at J(fum ; in fact, they “ destroyed ” them completely, 
in “ the true Circassian style.” 
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When /flbah fYamahJ axTived near HamadSn, the venerable Sayyid, ’Ala- 
ud-Daolah, the Hamadfint — some, including the Raufat-uf-^afa, say Majd'Ud- 
Daulah, his son — of the race of 'Alt, who was dwelling there— not com- 
manding/* save ip a spiritual point of view — sent him offerings, and tendered 
submission, in order to save the place and people, and agreed to receive a 
Mughal Shahnah. 

In the meantime, the Mu^^ls obtained information that a body of the late 
Sultin’s forces, under two leaders, Beg-Tigfn, Salaht, and Kuj-Bufca Khin, 
had assembled at NajiUi [or NaklUs? MSS, upon which they marched 

against them, overthrew, pursued, and dispersed them. Jabah [Yamah] 
attacked Guzrud, Ehurramabad, and Nih-awand, which were plundered and 
burnt, after the people were put to the sword. The Murals continued to carry 
their depredations into every part of 'Irak, with the exception of I^fahin, 
which remained safe in the hands of the Shwarazmts, and did not fall under 
the yoke of the Mughals imtil many years after, and then treachery caused its 
fall, as our author relates farther on. After the slaughter of a vast number of 
people, I^azwin was the next point assailed. The people defended it despe- 
rately, for the ^azwinfs adopted their usual custom of street-fighting, which 
the disposition and nature of the streets of their city enabled them successfully 
to do. They fought hand to hand with the Mughals, and some 50,000 men 
were kOled altogether on both sides. The city was captured at last, and those 
who still remained alive were massacred, and the place was sacked. It stands to 
reason that, if only 30,000 Mughals crossed the Oxus originally, as said by the 
pro- Mughal historians, they must have been somewhat reduced even were this 
the only fighting they engaged in, and therefore, as I have before mentioned, 
the 60,000 of our author must be much nearer the truth ; and even in this case 
the Mughals must have greatly increased their troops by forced recruiting by 
the way. In more than one place, farther on, the despatch of fresh troops by 
the Chingiz Kh an to reinforce these two Nu-ytns is expressly mentioned. 

Having plundered, destroyed, and massacred to such degree in TraV* the 
winter season [618-19 H.] having now arrived, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae 
[SahQdah] took up their winter-quarters in some of the dependencies of Rai. 
When the spring came round the Muj^ials turned their faces towards A^ar- 
baijan, reached Zinjin, took it, and massacred the people. They then 
advanced to Arbfl, which they treated in the same fashion, and burnt it, after 
which they marched by way of Sar-i-Ab towards Tabriz. At that time, the 
ruler of A^arbaijan was the Ata-Bak, Mufaffar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak [see page 
171], 'the son of the Jahan Pahlawan, and the last of that d>Tiasty [see 
page 172, note ^], who, on the appearance of the enemy near Tabriz, con- 
cealed himself, and despatched an agent to Jabah [Yamah], together with 
valuable offerings, soliciting an accommodation. This was agreed to, and, it 
having been arranged, the Mugjials passed on without farther molesting 
Tabriz. 

According to the Raufat-u9-$a0i, however, "the AtS-Bak, Jahin Pahlawin, 
resisted the Mughals at first, but, having been defeated and routed, sent his 
son, Yuz-Bak, tendering submission, and despatched valuable presents, and 
thus saved his territory from further hostility” I The JahSm Pahlamn, how- 
ever, died thirty-seven years before this, in 582 H. 

The greater part of *IraV and AiK^rbSijaii having been trodden by the hoofs 
of the Mughals, and winter coming on, Jabah [Yamah] and Swfdle [Sahudah] 
took up their winter [619-620 H.] quarters in the plain of Mugh^n, but, 
according to Alft, at Sulk — 
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I am unaware whether the accounts taken from WolfT, Erdmann, and other 
•‘Professors,” quoted by the author of the Mongols Proper [p. 82], are 
verbatim ; but, whether or not, these events have been made a terrible hash 
of in that book, and some, especially respecting the return of the Mugba^s home- 
ward, have been mixed up with events which happened when Juji entered 
ITh ifcha^ some years subsequently. “ Chep^ Noyan, and Subutae Behadur,” 
as they are styled therein, are made to capture, after some other places, 
Hamadan, and Rudbar,” and, afterwards, are marched upon and 

the Sultan, who is, by the same account, still livings is followed to the south 
shore of the Caspian. This was in 1220 A. D. Then we hear that “Chep^” 
and “Subutae,” after taking llak [p. 93], marched against Rai, where the 
rival sects bring destruction upon each other. Then ** /Cum ” is taken a second 
time, and “Chep^” makes a raid upon “'the towns of Irak, Dinawar,” etc., 
attacks “Nehawend, the far-famed Ecbatana,” while “Subutae” captures 
Kazvin over again [p. 93], although it had been already taken, previous to the 
SultiUi’s death, and 50,000 people slaughtered [p. 82]. After this, “Chep^“ 
advances through “Dilem uf>on Azerbaidjan, which, together with Arran, 
were then ruled by the Atabeg Uzbeg,” etc., etc., and, in the spring of the 
following year, ^fter wintering in “ the rich plains of Mogan,” the “ Mongols 
advance into Georg^ia. ” These events are said to have taken place before the 
Sultan’s death, in 1221 A.D., at p. 82, and, at p. 93, towards the end of 
1222 A.D. [= 618 H.]. At p. 97, we are again informed that, “in 1224 A.D. 
[=s 621 H.l a small body of 3000 [the original 30,000?] Mongols was able to 
once more “ destroy Rayi, to do the same to JCum^ and Kashan,” etc., etc., so 
“Rai” or “Rayi,” as it is indiscriminately styled, and also “Kum,” were, 
according to this account, destroyed no less than two and three times respec- 
tively, in about as many years. How speedily these cities must have recovered 
again from total ruin and destruction ! All these different statements, how- 
ever, refer really to one and the same events, for, on the first occasion of their 
inroad beyond the Oxus, with the exception, probably, of Marw and EJiw&- 
razm, no Mughal troops were left to hold any position in KhurSsan or ’Iri^-i- 
’Ajam, and, consequently, in Uktae’s time fresh armies had to be sent. Sec 
page 1007. 

During this winter [619-620 H. — the winter of 1222-23 A.D.], 2000— some 
say 10,000— Guijf [Georgian] cavalry, all picked men, attacked the Mug^als 
where is not said, but in one of their advanced positions probably, and, as 
might have been expected from such a small force, they were overthrown. 
The Gurjis now made preparations for attacking the Mughals in the coming 
spring, and sought help from Asia Minor, from the Diar-i^Bakr, and Dtar-i- 
Rabt’. The Mughals, at the same time, were meditating an invasion of Gur- 
jistan as soon as the season should open. At this time, a Turk slave in the 
service of the AtS-Bak, Yuz-Bak, named Afi^rush, also called Aghuah, col- 
lected together a considerable force, consisting of Ehalj Turks, Kurds, and 
other adventurers, and entered the service of the Mughals. This is a speci- 
men of one of the ways in which they received reinforcements. As soon as 
the season opened, Aghruah, and his force of “free companions,” supported 
by the Mu^ls, entered Gurjistan, carrying slaughter and dcvMtation m far as 
the gates of Taflis. They were soon encountered by the valiant Guijis, and 
the latter, having inflicted great slaughter upon Aghruah's force, were about to 
overpower it, when the main Mughal army arrived on the spot, just in time to 
save it Unable to withstand the combined forces, the Guijis had to beat a 

retreat. 
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In 620 h. [March, 1223, a.d.], Jabah [Yamah] and S¥rt<Ule [Sahiidah] 
advanced to MarSgbah, which territory, at that time, was ruled by a female 
sovereign — I have no space for much detail — who held her court in a fortress 
named Ru-tn-dujg, three farsakhs or leagues from MarSghah. Although she 
was unprovided with the means of efficient resistance, and almost destitute of 
troops, the people defended Maraghah for a week, when it was captured, and 
the people massacred, and all their property destroyed or burnt. 

After the capture of Maraghah, the Mughals moved towards Ardabil 
[Ardibil of the maps], but, as the fame of its ruler, Mu|paffar-ud-Din, Gargart, 
for valour was sufficiently known, the Mughals gave up the idea of assailing it, 
and they thought it advisable to retire. On the way back, intimation reached 
Jabah [Yamah] and Swfdae [Sahudah] of resistance in another quarter. 

In the spring of this snme year, 620 h., another attempt, but a feeble one, was 
made to make a stand against the invaders. It must be remembered, however, 
that Sulj^n Jalal-ud-Din had been overthrown on the banks of the Sind some 
time — about a year or more — before this, that he was now in the tracts east of 
that river — the present Panjab, and Sindh — and that there was no supreme 
head to direct an efficient resistance : there was no combination. Jamal-ud- 
Din, Abtah, one of the confidential officers of the late Sulpln, and who held 
the Intendancy of *Irak during his reign, assembled a number of followers, 
whom the pro-Mughal historians, of course, style ** rogues and vagabonds,*’ to 
oppose the enemy ; and the people of Hamadan also rose, slew the Mughal 
Shahnah. or Intendant — not a ** governor ’’—located there, and openly threw 
off the Mughal ,yoke. They then seized the Sayyid, ’Ala-ud-Daulah, before 
referred to, for submitting to those infidels in the first place, and shut him up 
in the fortress of Kurbat — o^/^or Gurbat. On this Jabah [Yamah] 
re-entered ’IiaV> and moved towards HamadAn again, against Jamal-ud-Din; 
and all offers of submission [if made], on his part, were rejected, and Jamal-ud 
Din was attacked, defeated, and slain. Hamadan, nevertheless, refused to 
open its gates, and resisted bravely for three days, when the Fa^th [the 
Muhammadan Law-officer, a theologian], who was the PeshwA, or spiritual 
guide of the Hamadahts, and the prime mover in all this resistance, was killed ; 
and the Mughals succeeded in gaining an entrance into the place by means of 
a secret passage, which this very Fahih had had excavated from his own house 
to the hills adjoining the city. The usual scene of slaughter, plunder, and 
devastation ensued. 

After the capture of Hamadan, the Mughals set out towards Tabriz, at 
which place, at that time, one of the chief ’Ulama, Shams-ud-Dtn. ’U§man, 
the TughrSe. a man of great learning and wisdom, was residing — the Ata-Bak, 
Yuz-Bak, the ruler, having retired to Kh ue — who, in counsel with the chief 
men, sent presents and supplies to the Mughals, and tendered submission, and, 
among other things, a vessel filled with mercurial ointment, which, he thought, 
“ might be very valuable and useful to the Mughals in freeing their persons 
from certain troublesome parasites, as they had come from a long distance. *' 
This so struck the Mughals, who met his agents with the presents at Mab- 
mudabAd, and at once proceeded to examine and count them, as a proof of his 
good wishes and intentions for their welfare, that they then and there turned 
back, and contented themselves with sending an Intendant to Tabriz, along 
with the bearer of the presents, as Shams-ud-Dln had requested. 

The Mughals now marched to Shue, and SalmAs, plundering, devastating, 
and slaughtering, and then proceeded to NakhjuSLn, Barda’, and Bail^sn. 
This last mentioned place was summoned to submit, and- its people were 
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desirous of so doing, but, in a tumult which arose, the Mugfaal emissary was 
killed, upon which the Mughals stormed, the place, violated all the women, 
and then made a general massacre of the inhabitants. After this feat of 
brutality, they advanced to Ganjah, which submitted. 

At Ganjah intimation reached the Mughal Nu-yfns that an army of Gurjts 
were on the way to attack them, and they moved from thence to meet them. 
With 5000 men — probably double the number — ^Jabah [Yamah] placed him- 
self in ambush, while Swidae [Sahudah], with the main army, was sent 
forward to oppose the Gurjis ; but they treated him so roughly that he had to 
beat a retreat in considerable disorder, pursued by the Gurjis. The latter, 
however, took to plundering the effects of the Mughals. and, while thus occu- 
pied, and their ranks broken, Jabah [Yamah] fell upon them unawares from 
the ambuscade with his fresh troops ; and Swidae [Sahudah] soon after suc- 
ceeded in rallying his army, and also attacked the Gurjis. They, in their turn, 
had to retire with the loss, it is said, in Alfi and Raufat-u$-$a(a, of 30,000 
men, but 3000 may be nearer the truth. The defeated Gurjis effected a junc- 
tion at Tafiis with Malik Da-ud, their ruler, who had there assembled an 
army to resist the invaders. The Murals, however, had sufficient experience 
of Gurji prowess, for the difficult nature of their country was made the plea for 
not further molesting them ; and the Mu^al leaders turned aside towards the 
territory of Shirwan. On reaching Shamakhi, they proceeded at once to fill 
the ditch with everything they could get hold of, dead bodies of horses, asses, 
bullocks, cows, and even sheep included, captured it, violated the females, 
massacred its inhabitants, and destroyed the place, and Sljirwan was reduced 
to the same state of desolation as other countries they had passed through. 

Having carried slaughter, devastation, and ruin— this is “an afflatus of 
architecture ” possibly — from the frontier of Mawara-un-Nahr to the Kaukasas, 
the Mughal leaders now prepared to carry out the plan of returning by the 
Dasht'i'Sbhiffibak into Mughalistan, and rejoining the Chingiz Kh an, by 
taking the route of the Dar-band or Barrier — the Bab-ul-Abwab, or Gate of 
Gates, of the ’Arabs, known to the classical writers as the Caspian Gates — but, 
as they were totally unacquainted with the route, the Mughals had recourse to 
treacherous stratagem, at which they were such adepts. They despatched an 
agent to the Shirwan Shah, as the ruler of that; territory was styled, who had 
shut himself up in his strongest fortress, saying : “ We do not intend to molest 
your territory any more ; send unto us here some persons that we may enter 
into a compact together for the future, and then we will depart towards another 
direction.*’ The Shirwan Shah was so delighted at the idea of getting rid of 
these sanguinary barbarians that he was thrown off his guard completely, and 
despatched ten persons of note to their camp. Arrived there, the Mughals at 
once struck off the head of one of them in order to terrify the others, and told 
them that, if they guided them to the Dar-band, and conducted them through 
and beyond it .safely, they should be set free, and, if not, that they .should be 
sent to join their comrade. These helpless creatures could do no other : so 
they guided them ; and the Mughals, having passed beyond the Barrier, 
entered the territory of the Alan, a feat which no army had been able to 
accomplish, without guides, since the time of Alexander. 

The AlSnians assembled in great numl^ers to resist the invaders, and 
combined with the tribes of Shifehak [respecting the name ShifcbaV sec 
Rote at page 877, para, five] for that purpose, and occupied the route in 
the front of the Mughals, prepared to resist their passage. The Mughals 
perceived they were in great danger, and again had recourse to a treacherous 
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Rtratagem devised by Swtdae [Sahudah]. They sent secretly to the 

tribes, saying : ** You and we are both Turks [here is farther proof 
respecting what I have said in my note on the descent of the Turks of 
the umdlu of Tattar and Mughal. See last para, of that note, page 900] 
of one and the same stock, and all kinsmen together [and as they were 
Naguz, vul. ** Nogays,” this was really true, certain ethnological philosophers 
notwithstanding. See note to page 888, para, two], while the AliniSin 
are aliens and foreigners. Let us enter into a covenant that we will be the 
friends of each others’ friends and foes of each others’ foes, and, whatever you 
may desire to have in the shape of money or goods, we will furnish you with, 
provided you give no aid to the Alanian, and leave us to deal with them.” 
Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] accordingly sent many things from 
among the plunder the Mughals had brought with them, and money likewise. 
This induced the Kh ifcha.]c tribes to withdraw, and they went away, upon 
which the Mugbals fell upon the Alanian, slaughtered great numbers of them, 
ravaged their country, and got out of their difhculties. Then, according to 
their usual custom, breaking the pledges they had given the KhifchaVs, they 
made a forced march, fell upon them unawares in their own territory, slew, and 
dispersed them. The EhifcliaVs fled to the territory of the Rus [Russians], 
while the Mughals halted in the Vishla^ or winter quarters of the Ehi^ChaVs, 
which they appropriated, and therein they passed the winter of 620-21 H. 
[a.d. 1223-24]. 

After being thus treated, the remainder of the EhifchaV tribes sought aid 
from the Rus — in the Rau?at-u9-§afa, and some other Histories, they are 
always styled Unis — — and, between them, they raised a great army, and 
set out to encounter the Mughals. who also advanced to meet them. The 
Mughal leaders, finding the confederates too numerous for them to cope with, 
again had recourse to stratagem, in order to separate them. When the Rus 
and ’Kh ifcha]^s drew near, the Mughals, as though terrified of them, took to 
flight ; and the Rus, taking heart, followed in pursuit of them for ten or twelve 
successive days, when, finding the number of their pursuers gradually dimi- 
nished, and that the horses of the remainder were quite knocked up, one morn- 
ing, at dawn, the Mughals mounted quietly, and fell upon the Rus ; and, such 
was the havoc they made among them, that “ the ground was made wet with 
their blood.” 

It is stated in Alft, that, in the beginning of the year 61 1 of the Rijilat = 
621 H. [it certainly is not correct that the two Nu-yins rejoined the Chingiz Shiln 
early in 620 H., as will be proved farther on], the Mughals moved from the 
country of the TChi fehaks. and penetrated as far as the city of Suada^ [j^l^] 
— by some SudaV — on the shore of the same sea adjoining, and near 

to [the territory of ?] Ifusjanitah [Constantinople ?], and gained possession of 
Su§daV city, after which they entered the country of the Rus, as above 
stated. 

Petis de la Croix gives another account, however — but does not quote 
his authority— in which it is slated that the Alans were Tattars of DaghistRn, 
but, in the account above, the Mughals, who doubtless knew best, styled 
them aliens and strangers^" and did not by descent consider them, in any 
way, connected with themselves, who were “ Turks.” “ They devastated their 
country,” he says, “ so that the Murals might not obtain anything, and this 
enraged them so, that they surprised and ruined their chief city, Tarku, and 
took Tcrki [Mosdok of the present day], the chief city of the Cherkassians^ 
who were in alliance with them, and also with the Kalimak Tartars ” I 
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KccotiSaj to l\».t ?LCtO\mt, It VW to these last— the Ihifchslja of my autho- 
rities— that the Mujials sent envoys claiming them as kinsmen, and that, by 
ikvour of Ihe Kil-imSkSf they crossed the Atil or Wolga, and entered Shif* 
filiak. P. de la Croix has here brought in events which happened when JDji 
Khan subsequently went into ShiijCh^> mentioned farther on, from a totally 
opposite direction, as the country of the Kal-ima^s sufficiently indicates. 

The pro- Mughal writers narrate that, after the defeat of the Rus, as I have 
narrated above, Jabah [Yamah] and Swfd§e [Sahudah] set out to rejoin the 
Chingiz Khln. and, having done so, laid their spoils before him ; and that they 
completed their expedition within the prescribed period of three years, in 
which case they must have rejoined him before the fourth month of 620 H. 
[ s= June 1223 A.D.]. But what are the facts? Having passed the Atil, with 
the consent of the Khifdl^k tribes, the season being far advanced, the Mughals 
had to winter in the Daaht*i-Shiffib^* They appropriated the lands and 
pastures of the Shiffib^V tribes, in consequence of which hostilities arose 
between them and the Mugji<ds ; but the latter, being unable to cope with the 
former, had to act on the defensive, and send for aid to JQjf Shan, who, since 
the disagreement with his brothers before Crganj of i^warazm, had retired 
into the Dasht-i‘Shif£h^> which had previously been assigned to him as his 
fief. The Chingiz Shan did not move homewards from the Indus until the 
spring of 620 H., and passed the summer at Buklan or Bughlan ; and they 
only joined him in the summer of 621 H., when he was encamp^ near the 
Sibun, while others say they re-joined him only at Kalur-an. Jujt sent them 
aid, theShifchak tribes were now forced to submit ; andjuji, at this juncture, 
was summoned to join his father, who was on his return homewards, and he 
therefore kept Jabah [Yamah] and Swfdae [Sahudah] in Shifchak during his 
absence. They, by his command, reduced the Naguz [vul. Nogays], crossed 
the river in their route, easily on the ice, reached what was afterwards known 
as Haji-Tarkhan, the capital of the Naguz, situated on an island in the Atil 
or Wolga, reduced it, and compelled the Nag^ to submit, after a war of six 
months, to the Mughal yoke. Juji was directed to return to the Dafiht-i- 
Khifchak in the autumn of 621 H. [a.d. 1224], after the great Imriltae^ sub- 
sequent to which Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] set out for the urdii 
of the Chi>^^ Khan, and, in due course, joined him during the summer of 
621 H., as stated farther on. 

Now considering that the two Nu-yins and their force wintered in the 
bishlak of the Khiffih^ tribes, during the winter of 620-21 H. [= a.d. 
1223 — 24], and are supposed to have rejoined the urdu of the Chingiz Sh^n 
** early in that year,**^ the idea of those, originally 30,000 horse, after nearly 
three years campaigning, during which they must have lost a good many of 
their number from sickness and fatigue, without allowing for the killed and 
wounded [P. de la Croix, quoting “ Fadlallah,” as he styles the “great 
Rasrbid,” .says that “Hubbe and Suida “ had lost 10,000 men, and the 
Mughnl niler had sent off a reinforcement of 20,000 to join them in M&zan- 
dariin, when Tuli was sent against Ntghapur in 618 H.], “dividing into two 
sections ” after reaching the Daaht-i-KhifcM^ and partially destroying “ Had- 
shi Tarkan * — “ twisted ” into Astrakhan by Europeans— and one body going 
back from thence into the “ Krimea,” and plundering the Genoese dty of 
“ Sudak,” then “rejoining their brethren on the Don,** and returning by way 
of “ Precop,** as stated in Mongols Proper^* on the authority, apparently, of 
Karamzin and Wolff, respecting this Russian campaign [pp, 94 and 95] is, as 
regards the expedition under Jabah [Yamah] and Swtd 2 e [Sahftdah], at this 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CROSSING OF THE RIVER JI^CN BY 
THE TROOPS OF THE CHINGIZ KHA N TOWARDS KHU. 
rAsAn.» 

After the Nu-in^ Yamah, and the Bahadur SahOdab, 
with 60,000 horse, passed through Kh urasan , and pro- 
ceeded towards ’IraV, disturbance and tumult arose in 
Khurasan, and sedition manifested itself. Each one of the 
Maliks, in accordance with the commands of Sultan Mu- 
hammad, was in some part or other, and they put the for- 

period, as probable as that famous march which the “ Gurkhan ** made 
^‘itound the Caspian,’* and which miist have occurred at the same time, and 
much in the same manner, as when thel^ra ‘‘traversed Kh urasan and 

the wastes of Central Asia, and found their way into Kerman without a hint 
from the Persian historians.” What Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] 
did was subsequent, while Jujt was absent at the JhirtUd^ }u%t referred to. 

The author of Mongols Proper^ appears to have greatly confused events, 
or his foreign translations' have led him astray, for at p. 94, referrii^ to the 
raid of ‘*Chep^,” and ” Subutae,” we are told that Georgia was then governed 
hy PujBtidan, daughter of the celebrated “Queen Thamar,” and was overrun 
by theMughals ; and, at p. 132, under “ Ogotai,” that, in 1235 [= 633-34 H.], 
the “Mongols” entered and in the following year “quitted the 

plain of Mughan ” — it was “ the rich plain of Mogan^*'* at p. 93 — on the Cas- 
pian, and sacked most of the towns of Albania^ Georgia^ and GrecU Armenia^ 
the Queen Roussndan [This is the Ruzudan of p. 94, and Ruzutan of p. 167. 
Ru-tn-dujs was the name of the fortress in which the female ruler of Maraghah 
held her court, mentioned in para, i, p. 997, of note.], taking refuge in the 
fortress of “Oiisaneth” of p. 132, but “Usaneth” of p. 167, etc. These 
events all refer to one and the same period of time. 

One must be credulous indeed to believe that a force, which at the outset 
only numbered 30,000 horse, or even double the number, as our author states, 
could have performed these exploits. The very fact of the amount of plunder 
brought along with them indicates a goodly number of beasts of burden or vehicles 
of some sort, unless their plunder was packed in a very small compass indeed, 
and must have hampered them in their Krimean journey, and on the Don, or a 
large portion of their small force must have been left in some secure position to 
gusurd it. Therefore, there can be no doubt but that this original force was greatly 
augmented by reinforcements of Mugjials, and fresh recruits ; and the proba- 
bility is, that a number of the Turk and T&ttar soldiery, which were dispersed 
throughout the Sult&n’s dominions without a head, and some of those taken at 
the capture of cities and fortresses, must have been taken into pay or forced to 
serve, and this enabled the two Nu-ytns to bring their bloody raid to a successful 
termination. 

* The great fault of our author here is that he does not give the events in 
order as they happened, which makes it somewhat difficult to follow him in 
this, otherwise, most interesting portion of his History, and which later his- 
toriaii% especially the pro-Mug}ial ones, and such writers as D’Ohsson and 
others, seem to have been wholly unacquainted with. 

3 s 
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tresses in repair, and surrounded the cities with ditches, and 
caused preparations to be made for war, and to defend the 
fortresses as far as lay in their power ; for every part was 
entrusted, by the Sultan, to the charge of some Malik, who 
had been [previously] appointed thereunto. 

The fortress of Tirmid * the Sultan entrusted to the 
[contingent] troOps of Sistan, the chief of whom was the 
Amir, Zangi-i-Abi-Haf§ ; and the Sarhang [standard- 
bearer] * Sam, and the Pahlawan [champion], Arsiah,* he 
despatched to the fortress of Walkh * of Tujeharistan, the 
length and breadth of which fortress is about iawr farsangs 
[leagues]. The fortress of Bamian he gave to Amir 'Umr, 
the Bawardi ; and likewise commanded Malik IJchtiyar-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of * Ali-i- Kh ar-post [the ass-skinned], 
the Gh uri. to proceed from Burshor [Purshor — Peshawar ?*] 
for the purpose of securing the city of Gh aznin * and to 
defend that territory. To Malik Husam-ud-Dtn, Husain^- 
i-*Abd-ul-Malik. Sar-i-Zarrad, who was in the fort and town 
of Sangah “ of Gljur, and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain son 
of ’Ali-i-Abi-’Ali,* he gave orders to garrison and put in 


• Tirmid or Tirmiz : two modes of writing this name, and both correct. 

2 See note 3 ", page 103. 

a But few copies of the text have this name at all, and two copies have 
respectively a vaiiation of it — Arsibah and Arsibah. 

^ A different place altogether from BalJdXy for which it must not bfe 
mistaken. See page 1024. 

• It should not be lost siglit of that Peshawar is a modem name. U p to the 
time of Akbar it was styled Bagram. The old capital of the province was 
Tahkal, west of the present city. Excavations are being made there at pre- 
sent, I understand, and I have no doubt but that some important archaeological 
discoveries will be made there. 

• The Bodleian and Ro. As. Soc. MSS. have and DihlV' after Qbazntn, 
which proves how much their copyists knew of geography, or their carelessness^ 
or they must have had very imperfect MSS. to copy from. 

r In some copies Hasan. ^usain-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, is the 
same person as is mentioned at pages 394 and 417, who was set up as ruler 
over Ffruz-koh, after the death of Sul|an *Ala-ud-Din. Utsuz, and just previous 
to the termination of the Ghur^ dynasty. He is also styled Sipah S&lar. 

• Sangah is the capital of Mandesh. Sec page 340. 

9 The same person as mentioned at pages 39* » 4*®» ^d 4*d, and several 
times in the account of the ghamsiah Sultans. Here is another proof, were 
any wanting, of an iza/at being used for son in the very same sentence with 
bin. Abt-’ Alt was entitled Shuja’-'id-DiB, and he was the son of Tzz-ud-Dtn, 
Al- 9 usain, mentioned at page 338, and he was the father of ’Ala-ud-Dtn, 
Mu^mma^ otherwise Zi)^.ud-Din, the Pearl of Ghur, and the last of its 
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order the fortresses of the territory of Ghur. and to use 
their utmost endeavours in the defence of that country. 
The Malik>ul-Kuttab [chief of secretaries], the 
ul'Mulk,' Daulat Yar-i-Tu ghra-1 [the engrosser of the 
Tu ghr a. or imperial signature], he despatched to the for- 
tress of Kaltun, and directed that the two famous Pah- 
lawans [champions] of Kh urasan, whom they were wont 
to call the sons of the Sozan-gar,* should also proceed 
thither. Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, the Juzjani,* 
was located in the city of Hirat, and the fortress of Fiwar 
was entrusted to the charge of the Pahlawan, A§.il-ud-Din, 
the Nishapurl, the son-in-law of the Pahlawan, Mubarak, 
the Kurd. The fort of Na^ir Koh of Tal-kan was con- 
ferred upon the confidential retainers of Malik §hams-ud- 
Din-i-Utsuz, the Hajib, and the fortress of Rang of 
Guzarwan was made over to the vassals of Ulugh ]Khan- 
i-Abt-Muhammad.* The fortresses of Qharjistan were as- 
signed to Sh eran. the Amid [chief of the tribe] of the 
Abu Sahlan,^ and those of Ghu*’ were entrusted to the 


Sultans, and this Ifutb-ud-Dtn, ^JLusain. was the son of ’All, brother of the 
Pearl of Ghur. 

I /\^y,^Sozan-gar. One set of copies of the text, which almost always 
agree, in undoubted errors particularly, as I have several times mentioned 
before, all have Yuz-Bak, which is Turkish, while these chiefs were 

all Tajiks, This is, a specimen how copyists make errors, for is merely 

a careless error for — which words are more alike in AiS, than in type. 

The meaning of sozan-gar literally is a needle-maker, but tlmt evidently is not 
the meaning here, but the worker of a description of quilting for covering or 
spreading over beds or the like, in which flowers of various kinds arc worked 
of silk and thread, termed sozanh 

* 'Written Jurj 2 nt in nearly every copy of the text, but JuzjinI is correct 
here. The parts about Tulak formed what is called the Juzj&n2t, or the two 
Juzj&ns of the *Arab writers, but GuzgiUi of the Taj^iks. See note page 


321, para. 11. 

• The same personages as are rrferred to at pages 266, 281, 399 » and 414. 

** One of the *Arab tribes of which several, or a portion of several, settled in 
these parts of Asia, towards the JtbuOf at the time of the ’Arab conquest, and 
some of whom remain to this day. 

The late Mr. W. H. Blochmann, M.A., in his criticisms on my account^ 
the rulers of Lakha^watt, contained in his ConiriAuttons to the Geography 
and History 0/ Bengal,^ jovRUAi. Bengal Asiatic Society, VoL XLIV., 
page 280, note t, asserted that Sherdn by itself is not a MHlpsmmadan nasne^ 
and objected to my ‘ separating the name of the father of the Vlth r^r of 
Lakhsuiawatt [page 573] from that of his sons.' Here is a proof that 
is a name by itself and a Mu^iammadan name into the bafgain. See also my 
Reply in the same Journal, Part I., No. III., for 1876. 

3 S 2 
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Maliks of Ghur. The city of F!ruz-koh was made over to 
Malik Mubariz-t^d- Din,* the SabzwSrl.andthe fbitXQlak was 
placed under the chaise of the Amtr, Habashl-i-Nezah-war* 
[expert at the lance] ; and, in every fortress And city, the 
Sultan located one of the distinguished Maliks among the 
Turks and Tajsiks. 

When Sultan Muhammad, KhwSrazm ShSh. fled towards 
Mazandaran, and the armies of Islam became dispersed 
and disoiganized, the Qiingiz Kha n had taken complete 
possession of the territory of Samr^and, and had despatched 
a body of horse* in pursuit of the Sultan ; and other armies 
were despatched into various parts of Khurasan.* Arsalan 
Khan of who was a Musalman, and had [under 

him] about 6000 [horse-] men, all Musalmans and ’Ajamts, 
along with ][ulan, the Juzbt, and a Mughal force, was sent 
r against the fortress of Wal kh of Tukharistan. whilst the 
Chingiz Khan, himself, with the centre [main-body] of his 
host, advanced from Samrl^and to the foot of the walls of 
the fortress of Tinnid, and attacked it.* After some days. 

He is tbe chief who so gallantly defended Hirat many months from the 
second attack of the MugJ^ls, and perished in its defence. 

* He was famed for his skill at the lance or spear, his favourite weapon, 
hence his appellation — the lance or spear-carrying, or the skilled at the lance 
or spear. See page 1059. 

’ An army of 60,000 horse, as mentioned at page 987. 

* Including an army into ShwiUazm, the operations against the capital of , 
which are narrated under the notl^ of Tfifillts as Jujf Zhilin's name is also 
written. 

* A yarlugh Turk of the same tribe as Saif-ud-Dfn, 9 asan, the ^irlugb 
[Maj.-G^n. A. Cunningham’s Indo-Scythian], only the fonner belonged to 
those who continued in their old country, while the latter belonged to those 
who emigrated to the southwards. See note pages 374'5. 

* Having passed the winter of 617 H. at Samr^and — the winter of 1220 A.D. — 

the Cllingiz Sl]^> as soon as spring drew near, in the month of 2 t'Hijjah, the 
last month of 617 H., and after he had despatched his three sons into Eiiw 2 - 
rmzm, moved, with the bulk of his host, towards the Jfhun. He first reached 
N akhahah ; and, in the pasture-lAnds in that neighbourhood, remained during 
the Summte, in order to fatten his horses, and, probably, until such time as the 
water should be low enough to enable him to cross the JthUn after destroying 
Tinnid, which vras the next point of attack. When t^ summer came to an 
end, he set out rrith his main army by way of Timur l^a’h — from whence he 
des^ched his son Tulf , at the head of a great army against the cities and 
fortresses of Shuitsin — towaids Tirmid. On drawing near it he despatched 
an agent to summon it to sul^it, and threatening the utmost severity in case 
of non-compliance. The people witlun, however, placing faith in the strength 
of their walls— the waters of the partly surrounded the fortress— refused 
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during which the Musalmans of Tirmid had fought many 
battles, and had sent great numbers of the Mughals to 
hell, and many MusalmSns had been martyred and made 
captive, the people of Tirmid were reduced to helplessness * 
by the stones of [discharged from] the catapults of those 
accursed ones, and they abandoned the place ; and that 
fortress fell into the hands of the MugJials, who martyred 
the whole of the inhabitants. 

From' thence [Tirmid] the Chingiz Kha n despatched 
bodies of Mughal troops down towards Khurasan. Ghur. 
and Ghaznin ; and the passage downwards of every army 
of Mughals which he sent towards Khurasan and Ghur 
used to be by the fortress of Na$fr Koh of TaUl^an.* 
The garrison used to come down from Na^tr Koh, and 
fall upon the troops and followers of the Mughal armies, 
and retake captives* and cattle, and despatch those ac- 
cursed ones to hell. These gallant exploits against the 

to do so, and prepared for a vigorous defence. Catapults were used on either 
side, and great energy was displayed by besiegers and besieged, but, on the 
tenth day — Alfi and some others say th^ fiftcenth-i-the Mughals^ havirijg 
succeeded in destroying the defences, gained possession of the place by assault. 
It is very probable that our author’s account of the city having been evacuated 
is correct. 

Under pretence of selecting people for distribution, as usual, the inhabitants 
were driven out into the open country without the city, and all, both old and 
young, male and female, were massacred. An aged female whom they were 
in the act of slaying on this occasion cried out, ** Do not slay me until I shall 
have given up to you a great pearl.” On making inquiry subsequently, they 
found she meant that she had swallowed — in the figurative language of the 
original — *‘one of great value, like an oyster>shell, and like a pearl oyster- 
shell they treated her ; they opened her bowels and found it ; and, after that, 
it was usual with them to treat their prisoners in this way, in hopes of finding 
jewels.” 

After this bloody feat, the Chingiz Shan, in — February, 

1221 A.D. [according to the pro-Mughal writers, but three months after 
according to our author — see page 1008 — who was close by at the time, and 
whose statement is preferable here, and at that page of our author’s account 
it will be found], crossed the Jthun by the Tirmid ferry. Alfl says in the 
beginning of 618 H., which is much the same, since Zt-^ijjah is the last 
month of the Musalmim year. 

* Some copies have ^ which signifies a fissure or rent, particularly in the 
ground ; some which is the shortened form of , which cannot be 
right and others, the oldest, j^U as translated above. The letters U were 
left out by some copyists, hence the error. 

* In some copies, Nafr Koh. See note *, page 1009. 

< The Printed Text has “camels and cattle for^r^t — ^but camels 
come under the head of cattle I believe. 
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infidels by the X^l'V^nis having become frequent, a nume- 
rous force from the main body of the Mughal host was 
sent against the fortress of Na$ir Koh, and it invested that 
stronghold completely, and fighting began. Ul^lan,* the 
Juzb!, and Sa’di, the Juzbi, together with the son-in-law of 
the ^lingiz Kha n, which accursed one’s name was Fifiru,* 
the Nu-in, and who had [under them] 45,000 horse, were 
likewise despatched to make inroads into various parts of 
Ghur and Khurasan. The whole of the cattle and flocks 
that were around about the cities, towns, lf:asrs, and villc^es 
of Khu rasan. Ghur. and the Garm-str, fell into the hands of 
the Mughal forces ; and the country as far as the gate of 
,Qhaznfn,the territories of T ukharistan. and theGarm-sir,was 
ravaged, and the greater part of the Musalman inhabitants 
were martyred and made captive. During this same year, 
617 H., for a period of eight months, the Mughal troops 
continued to carry their devastations into different parts ; ’ 
and, at this period, the writer of this TabakXt, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, was in the fortress of Tulak, and the writer’s brother 
was in the city and fortress of Firuz-koh. In this year 
likewise, a Mughal army came before the fort of Astiah of 
Ghur. and for the space of eleven days vigorously attacked 
it. Within this fortress was an Amir and feudatory, the 
Sipah-Salar [Leader of Troops], Taj-ud-Dtn, Habashi.*-i- 
’Abd-ul-Malik,* Sar-i-Zarrad. He was a great Malik with 
ample resources, but, as the decree of destiny had come, he 
entered into an accommodation with the Mughals, and went 
unto them. They took him to the presence of the Chingiz 
Khan , and he bestowed upon him the title of Khu srau ' 

* In a few copies Ughlan, which is also correct, i and being inter- 
changeable. 

* The same as mentioned at page 287, and farther on. The Cliingiz ShSn 
had many sons-in-law. 

’ The pro-Mughal historians either did not know of these different expedi- 
tions or have concealed them because the Mug^als were so often b^ten. 
It is very significant to find that they are not to be found in any other rvork 
whatever save the present one^ and hence, hitherto, this honey ” has not been 
utilized. 

* Not an Ethiopian : it is a by-name here. See note page 368. 

* He is the brother of Malik ^usilm-ud-Dtn, ^usain-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar- 
i-Zarrftd, mentioned at page 417. See also pages 394 and 1002. 

’ A king, a prince, a just leader, any sovereign of pomp and magnificence^ 
Tbi% very probably, is the person whom the pro-Muflhkl writers mistake for 
MUflik of Hir&t. See npte page 987, para. 4. 
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f Prince] of Ghur, showed -him great honour, and sent him 
hack again in order that he might, by means of accommo- 
dation, cause the other strongholds to be given up. On 
his coming back again, after the Qhingiz Khan defeated 
SultAn Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barnt, Khwarazm Shah, on the 
banks of the river Sind, Taj-ud-Din, Habasht-i- Abd-ul- 
Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, deserted the Mughals, and engaged in 
battle with them, and attained the reward of martyrdom. 

In this same , year likewise, the army of Mughals under 
the Juzbi, Uljclan, appeared before the gate of the city of 
FirOz-koh, and attacked it with great ardour for the space 
of twenty-one days, but did not succeed in getting posses- 
sion of it, and they withdrew baffled in their attempt. 
When the winter season drew near, and the snow began to 
fall upon the mountains* of GhQr, the Mughal forces turned 
their faces from Khurasan towards Mawara-un-Nahr. The 
number of the Mughal army which was in Ghflr, Mughals 
and renegades included, was about 20,000 horse,* and the 
route of that force lay by the foot of the fortress of Tulak, 
and, for a period of eight months,* a force from that army 
used to carry their raids up to the foot [of the walls] of 
that fortress, and the veteran warriors of that fort — and 
this votary, Minhaj-i-Saraj, was among those holy-warriors 
— the Almighty’s mercy be up>on them ! — used to join 
issue with those infidels, in such wise that it used to be 
impossible for the infidels to come near the fort ; and at 
times during that eight months, all the day long, the Mughal 
troops continued to prowl around the foot of the fortress. 

Trustworthy persons related that there were so many 
Musalman captives in the hands of the Mughal infidels, 
that they had selected, for the Chingiz Khan specially, 
12,000 young virgins, who followed [the troops] on foot. 

* The Printed Text, and a few of the more modem MS. copies, have JJlii 
— peoples, families, etc., instead of JW — ^mountains. 

* This may have been a part of Arsalan force, or of Ff]^u’s, or, 

possibly, a separate force altogether. 

* One of the best and oldest copies of the text has eight days here instead of 
eight months, while another, immediately after the word month, has ‘‘days** 
also. The sequel proves that in the first case months are correct, and days 
sifter, as rendered al>ove. The Mughals and their Musalman Turkish allies 
remained in those parts the whole period, from the end of one winter to the 
commencement of the next, during which time, y&r t/ays together^ they used to 
prowl about Tfilak, awaiting an opportunity of attacking or surprising it. 
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The Almighty deliver them out of their hands, and, in His 
vrrath, take vengeance upon the infidels, and annihilate 
them I 

ACCOUNT OF THE PASSAGE OF THE RIVER jl^ON BY THE 

CHINGIZ KHAN. 

When the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of the year 6i8 H. 
came round, the Mughal hosts, a second time, were des- 
patched into different parts of Khurasan, Gh ur. and Gh ar- 
jistan ; and, as the route of the Mughal armies used to 
be before the fortress of Na^fr Koh of XAlk^n,* the holy- 

* I have now come to a point where a very great and serious blunder has 
been made by some of the writers, who, under the Il-Ehantan — the Muglial 
sovereigns of Persia — the descendants of the Chingi? ICh an^ wrote their 
general histori^, in which the conquests of the Mughals are given in con- 
sideiable detail, and, consequently, other historians who follow them have 
generally repeated this grave error, and the fact of its being undoubtedly such 
1 shall, I believe, fully demonstrate. It must cause a rectification of maps, 
and will overturn some very pretty gec^;raphical theories recently put forth in 
some elaborately illustrated and printed books, which theories hang upon the 
error in question. 

Taking some of my notes from the pro-Mufl^al writers to illustrate the 
inroad of the Salju^s, and the life of Sull^ JaUl-ud-Dtn, I have, myself, 
been led into a slight error, at pages 94 and 130, of supposing all three places 
to be written as I found them, and as the authors themselves appeared to 
have imagined, or the scribes for them, in the same way, and was jpartly led 
away by Ousele/s translation of Ibn-Han]^al, but even then had my doubts 
on the point, at pages 290^ 376, 398, 399, and other places ; however, after 
examining the MasAlik wa Mamalik, I found that there was a great differ- 
ence between the places, and corrected it accordingly, but I little imagined 
what these grave mistakes 0x1 the part of the pro-Mugjial writers would lead 
to here, and what blunders they would commit in consequence. 

The error is that of entirely ignoring the existence of Tal-V^n — — of 
ShurSsan, and mistaking Jae-^n — — of Tukharistan, east of ^unduz, 
for it. The latter place figures in our modem map>s, including Col. J, T. 
Walker’s last, under the incorrect name of Talikhan, but the word has no Ui 
in it, and never had. 

This error on the part of these Muhammadan historians is the more to bo 
wondered at, because some of them describe the situation of suffi- 

ciently correctly to prove that it is the very place referred to above by our 
author, but in no other are such details given. The author of the jAmi’-ut- 
TawArtkll — the earliest of the pro-Mughal writers referred to — says Tai- 
wan was an exceedingly strong place, seven days’ journey from Balkh. The 
FanAkati, who is very brief, says the Chingiz ShAn proceeded from Balkh 
to the fort of T 3 e-shan [h and ^ being interchangeable] and captured it. In 
the Rau7at-u$-$afa and Habib-us-Siyar, it is ** Tal-Van, situated on a lofty 
hill called Koh-i-Nuhrah ” — the Mountain or Hill of Silver, after a silver 
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warriors of that fortress used to display valour and self- 
devotion. This circumstance coming constantly to the 
hearing of the Chingiz KhSn. and the forc^ sent against 
that stronghold being unable to gain possession of it, and 
it being impossible to capture it, he crossed the Jfhun for 
the purpose of taking it,* and pitched his camp on the 
Pushtah [mdund] of Nu’m^ and in the Bayaban [unculti- 
vated plain], of Ka’b ’ which is between Taiwan and 

* He did not proceed against it at firsts in person^ bat* subsequently, on 
finding' the troops he had detached for the purpose could not capture the 
fortress^ as explained a little farther on. 

To the south of what appears in CoL J. T.^ Walker’s map as ** Dasht-i- 
Chul,’* both words, daaht and fihul, being precisely of the same meanii^ — a 
desert, plain, wilderness, uninhabited tract, etc. The Pu|htah- 4 -Nu*m 2 n lay 
in about Lat. 36^ ao'. Long. 64^ 40^. 


mine — and that it was ** situated betwim Mfurw and Ba/M/* and, in this, the 
T2ri]tll*i-JahSn-g^r, and the T 2 rt]cIi-i-Alft agree. The T 2 rl]dt-i-Gu^dah 
also gives the name and situation correctly. 

This may also be quite correct ; but or ^ might also, in MSS,» be 

mistaken for and 1 am inclined to think that is a mistake for the 

other, as our author was not likely to pass over such a matter as silver*mines 
without referring to it 

The older historians and geographers describe both places most distinctly, 
says '*Sult&n Mas’ud on the way from Balkh to Sarakhs reached 
T^l-V^n and that idonarch’s defeat by the Salju^s occurred in that vicinity. 
Ibn-9au^ says of TuU^Uistan is seven days’ journey from Badakk- 

while ** Jal’kdn of Sburamn is three stages, i.e. three days’ journey 
from Marw-ar-Rud [now, Murgh-ab], and the same distance from Sk^war- 
Abu-l-Fi<UL says ** the city of ‘pLl-j^an, once a flourishing place, did 
not exist at this period, but merely a citadel built on Nu^rah Koh by a prince 
of 7 ukb&nsl^» account of a silver mine which it enclosed.” Ibn-al-Wardt 
[Hylandcr : Lundae, 1823] says ; — ** [at-pQ-V^] Urbs in Chorisin vel 

Ir 4 k el Ajem (in utraque enim r^one urbes ejus nominis sitae).” There was 
another place so called in ’Iri^p-i-’Ajam, as Ibn-al-Wardt says. The MasAlik 
WA Mamalik, a work of undoubted authority, says, From Balkk to Sk^war- 
is three tnarhalah or stages, and, from the latter place to pU-kAn, three 
stagey and from Jal-kan to Marw-ar-Rfid three stages. pll-k2n lies among 
mountains, and has running water and gardens. A river runs between it and 
Marw-ar-Rud which is crossed by a bridge.” It is often mentioned in con- 
nexion with Faryib and Marw-ar-Rud. Sec page 37a In another pl^c 
it is said “ TM-kdn [which has been mistaken for Jal-kAn] is the largest city 
of T^nyharistan. which js a district of Balkk» ^md is situated in a plain near 
hili^ and is watered by a considerable river.” In the various maps also in 
that work the position, of Tal-kan is plainly indicated. If we turn to Wood’s 
work, Jimrmy U^tlu Source of the new cd., pages 153 to 157, 

we shall find his description agree with what is stated in the Masalik-wa- 
MahAlik respecting its situation, and it proves, beyond a doubt, from the 
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When the affairs of the people of the fortress of Na^r 
Koh came to a crisis, they resigned their hearts to martyr- 

physical nature of the country around, that, what he — led away by the mode 
of writing the name, as given by Elphinstone, and others — calls Talikhan and 
Taulikhaun was not the place invested and destroyed by the Mughals. It is a 
place distant from any hills, and not so situated that ** every Mughal army 
passing to and fro between Shurasan and Qhur must, necessarily, pass at the 
foot of the fortress,*’ as our author says. To crown the whole, at page>i47, 
he mentions *^ 7 ^e-V^n of Ijflunduz,” in connexion with Walwalij, as a wholly 
different place. 

Ibn-Ehalklm, too, notices two Tal-]|^ns — T^>V^n of ShuriUSn, and TiU- 
Van of f^azwtn, but not Tae-V&Q of Tukharistan ; and, after describing the 
vowel points, says : Tal-V^n is the name of two cities, one in Ehurisln, and 
the other a dependency of l^j^win, and contiguous to the fortress of Ala-mut. ” 

Elphinstone appears to have known nothing of Tal-V&o of KhuiiLsan, 
and refers to T2e-V&n of Ij^unduz, as Taulikhaun. Col. Yule, in his ** Essay 
on the Geography, etc. of the Oxus,” in the second edition of Capt. Wood’s 
** yimrn^t^* p. xxvi, refers to both places by one and the same name — 
*‘T 41 ik 4 n on the Murghdb,” and **Tilikdn, on the borders of Badaksbdn,’* 
but, at p. xxxi. he mentions “ the more open country below, Tdikdn (or 
Tdlikdn), and Balkh,” etc. ; and, at p. xxxiii, refers again to Tdlikdn, east oi 
BaUchi as the fortress invested by “ Chinghiz,” which, of course, is incorrect. 
73 e»V^ of BadakhshSn again is often mentioned in that excellent work the 
A«dr-ul-Bilid. As to the Hayatilah see note *, page 423. 

Elliot (VoU II- p- 57^) falls into the same errors as others. He says 

Tdlikdn — a city of Tukhdristdn between Balkh and Merv, three days’ 
journey from the latter. There is another town of the same name east of 
Kuncluz. The Tdikdn of Tukhdristdn is the one most frequently mentioned,” 
etc. It is however precisely the reverse, and Tu khd ristdn was situated east 
of Balkh* while Marw is zew/, in Ehurdsdn, Tal-V^ hdd ceased to be 
known as *‘a city” or town prior to the time of the Chiogia Shan. 

As the clearing up of this terrible error is necessary, I will show how such 
like mistakes are brought about. P^tis de la Croix’s ** History of Gbn- 
GKIZCAN the Great,” which is one of the cabbage gardens to which manu- 
facturers of histories have recourse for padding, at page 283, says, that Sultdn 
Jaldl-ud-Dfn dtve/t many weeks in the city of Balc^ where he got together some 
troops, and this it was that ” displeased Genghitcan against its people.” This 
is a blunder, and his own. Jalal-ud-Din was never at Balkh at this period : 
** Bale ” is an error for Qhazntn. He gives no authority for his statement in 
the margin, but, soon after, begins to quote “ Abulfarag,” and “Mircondc.” 
After mixing up a deal of his own with a little from oriental writers, he says, 
at page 286, quoting “Fadlallah” as well as “ Abulfar^,” — ” After the Mogul 
Emperor had thus reduced the city of Bale to his ob^ience, he sent detach- 
ments out of his army to India [this is incorrect : Ghui* and those parts are 
referred to by the writers he quotes], and Persia^ and left a considerable part 
of his troops in Transoxiatta to keep it in awe, whilst he went to Tocarestan^ 
to besiege the city of Talc2,n (sic), which was but seven days’ journey from 
BcUc [here he has mixed up his own remarks], and was esteemed the strongest 
city in all Asia [his own] for its situation, it being built on a very steep moun- 
tain [which Xae-k^n of Tukharistan is not] called Nocreceuh . . . whilst Tuli 
went to execute his father’s conimands, Genghizcan planted the engines before 
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dom, and washed their hands- of all hope of life. Three 
months prior to the occurrence of the capture of the for- 
tress, and their attainment of the glory of martyrdom, the 
whole of them, by mutual consent, donned deep blue 
[mourning] garments, and used to repair daily to the great 
masjid of the fortress, and would repeat the whole Kur'an, 
and condole and mourn with each other ; and, after doing 
all this, they used to pronounce benediction on and bid 
farewell to each other, and assume their arms, and engage 
in holy- warfare with the infidels, and despatch many of tiie 
Mughals to hell, and some among themselves would attain 
martyrdom. 

On the Qhingiz the Mughal, becoming aware of 

T€dcxn (sic), etc. .... he caused to be made, with all speed, a great number 
of grappling-irons, long nails, hooks, ladders, and ropes, to ascend the Rock 
[this cannot possibly be applied to Tae-kan of ]g[unduz or Tukbanstin, lying 
in a plain] . • . animated by the remembrance of the fatigues they had 
suffered for seven months past, which time the siege lasted,** etc. Talcan was 
situated between Merou and Bale [here he is quite right] and dependent on 
Tocaristan [this is his own, and is wrong] .... The first city of this name 
7»as not standing in the time of Genghizcan, and thore was nothing 10 but the 
Citadel^ which a prince of Tocarestan [one of the Shansabant rulers of ?ukh- 
uristan and B&mtan] had caused to be built on the top of the mountain 
Nocrecouh, so called'because of the mines of silver which it enclosed, '* etc. From 
the above extract it will be perceived how such errors have been brought about. 

Of modem writers, I find Thomas is the most correct as to the position of 
Jil-k&n, but he spells the word incorrectly — “Tihikdn** youmal Ro, As, 
Soc,^'' vol. xvii. p. i88, the coins of the Kings of GhaznV*^ ; and again, 

at page 208 “ This is the Talakin in Juzjdn Qawzjdn?], which must not be 

confounded loith the city of the same name or nearly similar name iff Tokhdristdn^ 
situated to the eastward of Kunduz . . . The second city is discriminated in 
many of the early geographical authorities, by the independent orthc^raphy 
of ** The 'Arabic is nut however always, or even often, prefixed 

to the name except in ’Arabic books. The advantageous position for a per- 
manent camp chosen by the Chingiz Eh^n at the Pufihtah-i-Nu’man can be 
seen at a glance on looking at a good map, but this position did not secure it 
from an attack from the fortress of Afihiyar of Gharjistw, mentioned at page 
1072, when the Chingiz Shan set out towards Ghazntn in pursuit of Sultan 
Jalil-ud-Dfn, after the latter had repeatedly overthrown the Mughal forces 
opposed to him. The fact of this attack from Ashiyar also still further tends 
to prove the position of the great camp mentioned farther on, and, con- 
sequently, the mistaking of Tal-k^, of Shur^an for Tae-kSln of Ig^unduz east 
of Balkh involves a ilunder of only about 360 mUes too far to the east. Xal’kan 
is, undoubtedly, the place visited by the Chinese traveller, Hiouen Thsang, under 
the name of “Ta-la-kien” on the confines of “ Po-la-si*’ [not “ Persia,” for 
Ffirs, which is anglicized Persia, only applies to a province, and not to IrSLn], 
and lay on the great caravan route between Turkist^, Bukhara by Tirmid 
and Balkhf to Hirat and lUiurasSn. See also pages 378 and 398. 
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the severity of the conflict carried on by these warriors of 
the faith, he moved from the Pushtah of Nu'man ag^'nst 
the fortress in person, and the attack commenced. On 
one side of the fortress, where the upper gateway was 
situated, they had excavated a ditch in the rock, and the 
Mughals, with stones from their catapults, battered dowii 
the bastion at that point, and filled in the ditch, and 
effected a breach to the extent of about a hundred ells.* 
Still the Mughal forces were unable to take the fort ; but 
the Qbingiz Kha n, through excessive rage, swore his ac- 
customed oath that he would take that fortress on horse- 
back.* For a period of fifteen days more fighting, was 
carried on, until an even passage was made,' so- that the 
capture of the fort of Na$ir Koh might be effected. 

When the Mughal cavalry charged into the fortress, 5CX) 
men of the defenders of the place, tried warriors, formed in 
a compact body, and sallied forth from the gateway of the 
Koh-i-Jantnah * [Janinah mountain] of Talkan, and threw 
themselves upon the Mughal army, broke through its 
ranks, and cut their way out. As mountains and ravines 
were close by, some of them attained martyrdom, but the 
greater number escaped in safety.* 

The Chingiz Khan destroyed that fortress, and caused 
the whole of [the rest of] the inhabitants * to be martyred. 
May God reward them I 

ACCOUNT OF THE COMING OF SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, 

MANG-BARNl, SON OF SULJAN ImU^AMMAD, KHWA. 

RAZM SHAH, to G£[AZNiN, AND THE EVENTS THAT 

BEFELL HIM THERE. 

Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, sent his commands 

I* When ells occur, the English ell is referred to. 

* He had to wait for Tul! Shan, whom he had ordered to rejoin him with 
his forces from Hir^t, before he could succeed in taking the place, according 
to the Rau^at*u 9 -$af^ Qabtb-us-Siyar, and some others. 

* By tilling the ditch and levelling the walls. 

* T^t is to say, the gateway facing the Jantnah — in ame copies, Jantah — 
mountain. 

3 The pro-Mughal writers say that it was taken after seven months,. that 
not a soul was left alive within it, and that it was razc^ to the' ground. If 
any place was entitled to be named Mau-b^tgh it was this. 

^ Great fortresses, often miles in circumference^ with towns within their 
walls. What they were may be seen from the sketches of paptain Hart, Dr. 
Atkinson, and*in Sale’s ycildl-ddddj** 
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to Malik Ikhtiyar-ud'Din, Muhammad, son df ’AU-i-Khar- 
post‘ fthe ass-skinned], the Gh urf, a man of experience, a 
valiant warrior, and of considerable firmness, who, some 
time previously, for a period of ten [two ?] years, had held 
out the fortress of Na^tr Koh of Taiwan, against the forces 
of ]^warazm Shah.* and who, in Ghur and Kh urasan, had, 
consequently, become famed and renowned, and whose line 
was of the great Maliks of Gh ur, to set out from Bur^hor ^ 
[Purshor — Peshawar ?], which was his fief, and proceed to 
^liazntn ; and, when he arrived there, the forces of Islam 
turned their faces towards him. , In the capital city of 
GJiaznin, great numbers of troops assembled, in such wise, 
that about 1 30,000 horse, all brave soldiers and completely 
armed, were mustered with the intention of undertaking 
this important enterprise, that he should organize the 
army, and suddenly fall upon the forces of the Chingiz 
KV^an who was then encamped at the Pushtah *-i-Nu’man, 
and [endeavour to] overcome him. 

He [Malik Il^tiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- Kha r-post] 
was constantly occupied in organizing the army, and in 
the equipment of his train ; and those grandees and dis- 
tinguished men of Khwarazm. who had become severed 
from the service of Sultan Muhammad, were coming to 
him at Ghaznin. Shihab-ud-Din-i-Alb. the Sarakhsi* who 
was the Wazir of the kingdoms of Ghaznin and Ghur on 
the part of the Kh warazm Shah, came to Ghaznin. There 
was [also] at Ghaznin a Kot-wal [§eneschal] , whom they 
used to style Salah-ud-Din, who was of the kasbah [town] 
of Gird-gan,' in conformity with the command of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khw arazm Shah. Malik Kha n of Hirat, who, 
at the time of flying [from thence], had proceeded towards 
Sistan, when the hot season set in, turned his face towards 
Gh aznin. and news from Kh urasan was received respecting 
SuJtan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-bami, that he was coming to 
Ghaznin. Shihab-ud-Din-i-Alb. the Wazir, in secret, had 

* " Ass-skinned ” or of “ Ass-like skin.” It is a nickname. See pages 286 
and icxtz. 

* When Gh Sr was independent. 

’ In some copies, by -way of Burglior. See note *, page 1002. 

* Or Puaht, which is the same in signification. 

* See page 285. 

* In a few copies of the Godagjin.. 
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now devised a treacherous plot with §ial3^-ud-Dtn, the Kot- 
wSl, and had prepared a banquet and in^ted Malik Mu- 
hammad-i-Khar-post to this convivial entertainment, and 
$alah*ud-Dtn, the Kot-wal, assassinated that Malik-i-^h^^ 
with a knife; and the army which he had gathered together 
became dispersed/ 

• As our author has not entered into detail here, the following may tend to 
elucidate the events of this period, but, in some particulars, it differs const* 
derably from his account, though he is certainly worthy of credit, as he was 
living in those parts at the period in question. 

The disloyal conduct of Malik Mu)^mad, ’Alt-i-Khar-post, towards 
Malik of fiirSt, brought about his own downfall. 

The Jahan-Kuahae says that, when Sultan Muhammad, Ehwarazm 
fled from the banks of the river of Balkh> where he was encamped [on dis- 
covering disaffection among some of his Turkish troops, and a plot to deliver 
film over to the Mughals],Yamtn [our author^s Malik Shan — ^which is his correct 
name, and whose titUwzs Yamfn-ul-Mulk— -i. e. the right arm of the country], 
Malik — the feudatory of Hirat and its dependencies, having proceeded thither 
as directed, but unable to remain, retired from thence — which must have hap- 
pened soon after the departure of the Mughals under Jabah [Yamah] and 
Swtdae [Sahudah], on their way towards Ntshabur— -by way of the Garm-str. 
At this time, ’Alf-i-Sha^-post, the Qhurt, was at Gha^nah on the part of the 
Sult&n, with a force of 20,000 men ; and, when Yamtn Malik arrived within 
two or three stages of Gh aznah and encamped at Surah [»^^], he despatched 
an agent to Muhammad son of ’Alt, saying, ‘‘ assign us grazing ground [for the 
horses and other cattle], so that we— thou and I— may continue together [for 
mutual support], since the Sultan has fled towards 'Ir 3 j|^, and the Mughals and 
TattSrs have entered Shurasan, in order that we may see what may occur in 
the Sultin’s affairs.” 

At this time, the Shams-ul-Mulk« Shihab-ud-Din [Sh*bSl>"'id-Dtn-i-Alb just 
mentioned in the text above. Sec also page 2 fl 5 ]> Sarakhst, who was the 
Warfr, [one of the Wazirs ?] of the Sultan, was likewise at Ghaznah ; and $al^- 
ud-Dt^ the Nisat, who was Ko^-wal [Seneschal] of the fortress and city, wm 
likewise located there. From this it appears that Muhammad, son of ’Alt-i- 
Ehar-post, was merely feudatory of the province, and the fCopwal was in inde- 
pendent command. The Shar-post and the Urniil [of his troops] in reply to the 
Yamtn Malik’s [the Yamin-ul-Mulk’s] request, sent answer ; “ We areGhlurts 
and you are a Turk, and we cannot enter into connexion with you. The Sul- 
f|an has assigned fiefs and grazing grounds to each one : let each of us therefore 
continue in his own locality until we see what may arise.” This is a specimen 
of one out of the many similar causes of the Mu^ial successes, and the ruin of 
Musalman empire, and— like some modem Catos, who exclaim : “ Perish 
our Indian Empire ” — the faction of Ghazntn would rather see the Musalm 2 n 
rule extinguished than their own selfishness and ambition frustrated. 

Agents on several occasions passed between them, but no agreement was come 
to ; and the Ghurt faction was obstinate in its reft^al. As might have b^n 
expected, the Sliams-ul-Mulk, the Wazir, and the Seneschal, §alah-ud-DIn, 
conspired against the saying : “these Gburfs are disaffected towards 

the Sul|an, and refuse to allow Yamtn Malik [the Yamtn-ul-Mulk], who is the 
Sultan’s kinsman, to enter the Ghaznah territory.” The whole of the forces of 
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In the year 617 H., Malik of HirSlt, as above stated, 

Ghftgnah were then collected together, encamped within half a farsang of the 
city ; and the Shems-ul-Mulk and $al2h*ud-Dtn, who were among them, con- 
spired against Muhammad, son of ’Alt-i- 2 [lxar*po 8 L They invited Mm to a 
feast, at a garden near by, when $aULh-ud-Dtn, seizing the opportunity, stabbed 
him with his dagger and slew him. After having killed the Ehar-post, the 
Sliams-ul-Mulk, and $alah-ud-Dtn, before the deed became known, succeeded 
in throwing themselves into the city, and secured the citadel ; and the Ghuris 
became disunited, and, after two or three days, Yamtn Malik [the Yamtn-ul- 
Mulk] arrived at Qh^znah and assumed authority. 

Soon after came news that the Chi ngiz Kha n ‘had reached 
and 2000 or Mu ghals— 20,000 or 30,000 more likely— came in search 

of Yamtn Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk] by way of the Garm-str. He sallied 
out with a body of troops to encounter them ; but they, finding him too 
strong for them, did not venture to stand against him, and made a hasty 
retreat. Yamtn Malik [the Yamtn-ul-Mulk] pursued them as far as Bust and 
Tigtn-^bad ; but the Mughals had gone off in the direction of Hirat, and he, 
by way of IJ^u^dar, proceeded into the Sho istsui — the Salt Desert between 
Hirat, the ^uhistiui, and Sijistan. 

He had taken along with him the Wazir, the Shams-ul-Mulk, and impri- 
soned him in the fort of Kajuran of Bust and Tigtn-abad, and had left $alkh- 
ud-Din, the Seneschal, in charge of the citadel of Ghaznfn ; but, after the 
departure of Yamtn Malik [the Yamm*ul>Mulk], the people of Ghaz ntn rose 
against $alah-ud-Dfn, slew him, and gibbeted him. There were at Ghazntn^ at 
this time, two brothers, natives of Tirmiz, the Ra^t-ul-Mulk, and the ’Umdat-ul- 
Mulk [these are, however, titles not patronyms], and they became the directors 
of affairs ; and, having gathered together a large following, acquired the whole 
power. The Shalj tribe [a section, see page 539 and note *, para. 2], and 
Turkmans, in great numbers, coming from M^wara-un-Nahr and .Sliuiiis2n, 
congregated at Parshawar, and their Sar-Khel, or Leader, was Saif-ud-Din, 
AghraVf who, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikk, is called a Turkman. The Ra^t-ul- 
Mulk was desirous of moving against them, so that he might acquire power in 
Hindustmi [sic in MSS,^ but the provinces on the Indus, part of the present 
Panj^b, is meant]. He accordingly assembled his forces, and marched against 
them ; but he was overthrown by the Elialj and Turkmans, and killed with 
most of his followers. His brother, the ’Umdat-ul-Mulk, was left in charge at 
Gh azntn during his absence. 

The A’ipam*ul Mulk, also styled the A’^am Malik in the Jahdn-Kuah&e, 
who was the son of 'Imad-ud-Dfn of Balkh, as mentioned above by our 
author, who was the Hakim [here signifying that he held the fief and ruled 
over it] of Nangrahdr, and Malik g^er, the Hakim of KSbul, with the Ghurt 
troops of the Sultan, who had gathered around them [they were Ghfirfs 
themselves], marched upon Qhaznin, and invested the ’Umdat-ul-Mulk in the 
fort, which is in the middle of the city. After they had placed catapults against 
it, and besieged it for forty days, they captured the fortress 1 but, on the very 
same day, arrived the Shams-ul-Mulk, the Waztr, whom Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn, 
flying towards Qliazntn by way of KhnrS^an [see note % page 286], had released 
on reaching the fort of l^jurSn, in which Yamin Malik [the Yamtn-ul-Mulk] 
bad confined him, and had sent on, in advance, to prepare for his reception at 
Gliazntn. A week after, the SultfUi himself arrived ; and troops began to 
rally round him from all quarters, as already related un der his reign, and as 
will be noticed farther on. 
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had retired before the Mughal forces and come to Gha znin. 
and, from thence, returned again to\Krards the Garm-str 
with the intention of proceeding to Ststan. On the way 
thither, he conferred the territory of Butshor [Purghor] upon 
Ra^t-ul-Mulk ; and, when Ra^f-ul-MuIk came to Ghaznfn 
for the purpose of proceeding to Butshor [Purshor], the 
people of Ghaznin kept him there. Subsequently to that, 
however, Ra^i-ul-Mulk set out towards Burshor [Purshor]. 
and the troops of the Ighralp* [tribe] which were there 
[congregated] put Razt-ul-Mulk to flight. After he had 
withdrawn from thence the A’jtam Malik,^ the Sipah-Salar 
[Leader of Troops], the son of Tmad-ud-Din of Bal kh. who 
was Amir of Nagrahar [Nangrahar], seized Ra^t-uUMulk, 
and detained him. Suddenly, Sul(an Jalal-ud-Din, Mang- 
bami, arrived in the Ghaznin [territory], upon which they 
[’Imad-ud-Din and his partizans] slew Ra?i-ul-MuIk ; and, 
shortly after, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-bami, and Malik 
Khan of Hirat, reached Ghaznin.* 

Numerous troops joined them, consisting of Turks, Ghufis. 
Tajziks.Khalj. andGhuzz, and a great army collected. From 
^laznin, they pushed forward towards Tukharistan, and 
routed an army of Mughals whith were before the walls of 
the fortress of Walishtan,* andcameback again [toGhaznin]. 


* In some modem copies of the text, this name appears without the point 

over ^ as and in one with the point omitted. Some modem his- 
torians, and writers of lesser calibre, have consequently jumped at the conclu- 
sion that these men were 'Irajts, or natives of 'Iraljc — Babylonia. They did 
not apparently know that cannot be so written, but The word 

above as it now stands without a point over ^ is merely the plural form of 
* Ara): — — signifying, juice, essence, etc., and that, of course, is wrong. 

The latest, and most amusing mistake on this subject is contributed by Sur- 
geon-Major Bellew, C.S.I., in a book entitled ** Afghanistan and the Afghans^* 
written for the present Afghan crisis, in which he says, quoting some transla- 
tion probably (page 185), that **Cbangiz at the time of his invasion found the 
Peshawar valley held by Irac or Persian (sic) troops. When, however, 
Gha lzi Afgli^ns are not Af^Jillns but Khilich Turks [the Shi^j tribe is possibly 
referred to}, and “ Tarim ** are “ Ghaljis,” and “ Sabaktaghin ” is the ** founder 
of Ghazni,*' what m^ty we not expect? 

llie word 'IghdlV, as written by our author, is confirmed by the Jahan-Kuflb^e 
and other Histories ; and there is not the shadow of a doubt that the ’IglirMF 
were Turks, and, moreover, that they were a section of the great tribe of 
ShAlj, as stated in the accoimt of Sultan Jal2Ll-ud-Dtn. 

^ See note page 1021, where he is referred to. 

* On the lyth of 2 i-]^jjali — ^the last month — 617 H. 

^ The name of this place has been mistaken by many authors, who follow 
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When intimation of the coming of SultAn-Jalal-ud-Din, 


copy from each other, and they have turned it into WalfeUi—c»Wl^— which, 
in JIfS.p is not so very different from but that a careless copyist might 

leave out the 8]l~--ontirely, seeing that the three shoulders-»if they may be 
so called-in the letter, in its intermedial form in a word— -iii — are made one 
of in MS., thus— -,2ilxUlj — and might put the two points of tst — t — under instead 
of over the letter, and thus make it « — i, which has been done in the cases in 
question. Our author, then in his 29th jrear, and his predecessor, the daiha^f, 
both of ^hom were n^ives of these par^s, and government officials, must 
have known the names of such prominent places correctly. They continually 
refer to Wilishtan [in the printed text of the Baiha^t, howeyer, the three 
points of M have been left out] as well as to Walwalij, as totally distinct places, 
but no such place as Wallin is ever referred to. It is an undoubted error, as 
well as the supposed siege of Bimian, as I shall presently show. 

Now let us examine what the different writers, generally quoted, say on the 
subject ; for the clearing up of this serious error is a matter of necessity. I 
must first, however, refer to a European writer. 

PAtis de la Croix, in his Life of Gengkizcan** quotes a number of 
authors, some of whom are undoubtedly good, and some of little or no 
authority, but the earliest wrote about a century after our author, who was 
the Chingiz |Qiin’s contemporary. Some of the originals (quoted by P. de 
la Croix), such as I could obtain access to on the spur of the moment, I have 
examined, and I find that, very often, they are not correctly quoted The 
NisawPs Life of Jalal-ud-Dfn, I have not had access to, but I am convinced 
the author could not have made some statements which he has had the credit 
of. I will first notice P. de la Croix, in juxtaposition with some of his chief 
authorities : for all I have not space. 

Quoting ‘‘Abulfarag” and “Mirconde,*' he tells us that “ Genghizcan,” 
after taking Talcan, put his troops in motion against Bamian, and was still 
waiting for news of his troops, sent after Gelaleddin towards India fGhur and 
the tracts between the Oxus and Qhnzn!n are meant, but some troops were 
subsequently sent east of the Indus. See note ^ page 293 and page 297]. Then 
[Mirconde] that, “ hearing Gelaleddin was at Ghazna, he hastened his march to 
surprise him, but was stopped in Zabulestan by the garrison of Bamian, which 
be hoped to take without opposition.*’ He h^ just begun to batter the place 
when news reached him that the leaders of the forces he had sent towards 
India [this is his own, as the sequel proves, or ** Marraschi **] had been 
defeated, and then De la C. quotes the NisawPs History to the effect that, 
** two or three days after Gelaleddin got to Ghazna, he learnt that the Moguls 
were near by and investing Caiidahar.** This is quite enough to stamp this 
quotation as incorrect, for there was no such name known to BaihaVif or to 
our author, at that period, and for very many years after, as l^ndahar — 
without taking into account its position from Ghaznfn— although the site is 
undoubtedly ancient. It is probably identical with Tigtn-abad, mentioned at 
page 44^* Then we are told that : ** Emin Malic was come out of Hirat to 
watch the Moguls,** and that Scliamseddin commanded in the city for him,** 
after De la Croix had just before said that Schamseddin had usurped possession 
of it, and that ** he had surprised this city in the absence of Emin Malcc ** [see 
page 1013 of this translation], while the faqt i^as that, at this time, Hirat had 
been taken by Tult Shan, and had received a Mughal Shahnah or Intendant. 
Then^ again quoting the Nisawt, as he says, ** Emin Malec consented ’* to 
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Mang'barn!, and Malik of HirSt, and the gathering 


join his sovereign, and they now moved to relieve Candahar •‘before the 
citadel was taken,** and “surprised the Moguls, who had already taken and 
plundered the town,** and drove them off with great slaughter, “the town 
being full of dead bodies of Moguls and Tartars.*’ All the Mogul army at 
Candahar perished! The SnlJ^ “repaired Candahar,’* and “relumed to 
Ghazna.’’ 

I have no opportunity, at present, of examining the Nisawl’s History, but 
I feel certain that no such name as the city of l^ndah^r will be found in it, 
unless the interpolation of some more modem writer or copyist ; and further 
that it will not be found in any History of that period, ^[andah^r adjoins the 
tract called the Zamtn-i-DSLwar, which Baiha]^ so often refers to in connexion 
with Bust and ^u^dsur, and whose work, devoted to a single reign, is so full 
of detail ; and he mentions Walisht in connexion with those places, but never 
mentions such a place as l^pindahar. At page 319, our author too, in his 
account of the five great mountain ranges of (ihQr, says, that “the fourth is 
the mountain tract of Waranf, in the valleys and outskirts of which are the 
territories of DSwar [the Zamtn-i-Dawar], Walisht* and the ^fajr of Kajuran.’* 
Is it possible that such a position as that of the city of l^ndahar could then 
have been in existence, and lying in the easiest route between Ghaznin and 
Bust, without being once mentioned ? It is also improbable that WSlisllt can 
be WalishtSn, because we are distinctly told that the latter was in TuUiaris- 
tan, which lies some five degrees farther north than Ig^ndahar. The so-called 
“ Saygill,’* of some European writers, is merely an error for Sigiz, or Sijiz. 
The ancient name too of Ipindahar is said to have been Waihind, and of the 
province Balyus. 

Neither Baihaf^f nor our author, who constantly give names of places and 
routes, especially the former, as from Hirat to Balkb, &nd Ghaznfn to 
Balkll* ever once mentions such a place as Walfan, which, as I have already 
remarked, is a mistake of some copyist for Walisht^n, but both of them 
mention Walw3Jij — Jlyly The only places mentioned in the MasAlik 
WA MamAlik and in Ibn-^au^l in any way approaching the words under 
discussion, in the parts indicated, arc 2^w§lin— i;>J|l;~>and Waltn— — 
with the — } — left out in the latter, and which places neither Baiha^t nor 
our author mention, and they are undoubted errors for WalwAlij. See note 

page 288. There is a WaUhian in Col. J. T. Walker’s last map, but no 
reliance can be placed on our maps for correctness of names--especially in 
Oriental names — ^names in the map of a country — ^which ninety, if not ninety- 
nine, times out of every hundred, are inserted on oral evidence alone, but, for 
historical accuracy, should be written first in the language of the country and 
people, and then inserted in the map. Walshian of Col. Walker is, however, 
just 90 miles N. of Baml&n and 180 N. of Qhazntn, and is not mentioned in 
any oriental History or Geography, that I am aware of. 

P. de la Croix then goes on to say, first quoting Abu-l-Faraj for “Canda- 
har** [page 306], and then Fadlallah [Le. Rafihtd-ud-Dtn, Fafl-ullah], that 
the Chingiz determined, on hearing of this defeat, to despatch Tult, his 
son, against the Sultan, and was about to send him off with 80,000 horse, 
when another courier arrived announcing the revolt of Hir&t, and, instead, 
Tult was despatched thither, and continues : “ Just after despatching Tulican 
[Tult Kha n, however, had nothing whatever to do with the second attack 
upon Hirat. See page 1049, and note ’], and after an unsuccessful attack on 
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of the troops of IslSm, reached the Chingiz Khan, he 


Bamian^ news reached him of the movements of Camtoucou Nevian [the NQ- 
ySn, Ft||LQ, previously sent into ** India"! who had airived within a day’s 
march of Gelaleddm, who advanced [quoting **Nisavi*’ and ’’ Fadlallah"] to 
ineet them, although one-fourth superior to his own forcei and came upon them 
just beyond a town called Birawih^ within a day’s jonmqr of Ghazna.” This 
force iji Muglvds was overthrown as already related above, and at pages 
289-90 of this Translation. Then we have the astonishing statement [from 

Nisavi ” it is said] that, afUr this defeat at Birouan [Barwan], There was, 
some days* journey from thence, a party of Tartars [not MugJials] who were 
besieging a fortress called Ouala [the Walt&n of others], who, when they heard 
of the battle of Bir&uan^ raised the siege and fled, and that “the defeat of 
the Moguls and Tartars was quickly known to the Emperor, who was still 
before Bamian." Then follows the account of its capture and the massacre 
of every souL The subsequent statements arc generally correct. 

As to some of the originals quoted, which I have examined in order to test 
the doubtfid passages, 1 find that Rasllid-ud-Dtn’s account is very different. 
He says that Amin Malik [Yamtn-ul-Mulk — Jdalik 23 |an of Hirit] joined 
his sovereign with 50,000 men from the neighbourhood of Qhaznln, that the 
Sul$an married his daughter, that the Sul|Sn and his forces continued the 
whole winter at Ghazntn. and during that time, on the news of his arrival 
having spread, was joined by Saif-ud-Dln, Ighr^k, with 4(^000 men, and 
also by the Amirs of Ghur and their followers. He then goes on to say, 
that, early in the spring, heariug that the Mu^jials were attacking W^lfan 
[our author’s Waliaht&n], and its being hard pressed, he advanced to Barwan 
[it was near the sources of the Lohgar river], left all his heavy materials 
there, and moved to attack them, as related in the notice of Jalal-ud-Din, 
at page 288, note *. The Chingiz Rhl n heard of the first reverse within 
the limits of Tal-^an, not at Bamian, as De la Creix asserts, and not one 
word is mentioned about any si^e of Bamian, and he, after hearing of the 
last defeat of his troops, moved at once towards Ghazntn from Tal-l^in. The 
Fanakatf mentions Jil-Van of Khurasan, and makes no mention of any siege 
of Bamflbi. 

The Jah2n-Ku8h&e, the account in which I have detailed farther on, says 
Amth Malik was in the vicinity of Ghaznah when the Sultan arrived there, 
and agrees with Raahtd-ud-Dtn’s statements in all things, brings the Chingiz 
at once, from the vicinity of Jal-V^ of Shuriis&n to Ghunin, and 
makes no mention whatever of any siege or capture of any place called 
BSmfin. 

The Raiifat-u9-$af& [De la Croix’s Mirconde, meant for Mir Sh^wind] 
does not mention Waltiii at all ; and the Chingiz is made to advance 

from jal-han [the coixect name is given], but, to show his geographical 
knowledge, probably, the author sa)rs he came by Andar-ib to Bamfem, by 
which the Mughals must have gone only 7 d^^rees of Long. — some 480 
miles*— directly from W. to E. to reach Andar-ab, then come backwards some 
120 or 130 miles more to the S.W. to reach Bimten through some of the 
most difficult ground in Asia, while between Tai-I^an and Bamtan the distance 
b only about 160 miles, and about equidistant from Marw-ar-Rud and Balkh. 

The Igbbtb-us-Siyar, written by the son of the author of the Rau^t-uy- 
^affi, agrees with that work. 

The Tartkh-l-Jahan-gfr agrees with Raahtd-ud-Dtn, and the Fanakatf, 
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nominated the NG-!n, FihG> who was hb son>in4aw, to 


except that, in it, we have Bar&id— as in several authors -for Darwin* and 
Nainian for the Bimtan of the Raafat-uf«$afiL 

The Tarikh-L-Ibrahimi says nothing about B&mtin* but the Mujiini*-ul« 
Shiyar agrees with the Raufat-u^-^afa. 

Abu-l-Qhuf, Bahadur E]|an, says, that, after Balkh was destroyed, the 
Chingiz £ban despatched 30,000 men, under several leaders, including the 
Nu-yan l^utuVu* ** to cut off [the Jami*-ut-Tawarikh says, ** to keep open ”3 
the communication between Qhazntn [in the Kazan edition wrongly spelt 
Gazmin], Qhaijistan, Zabul, and Kabul [wrongly spelt Zabil and Kimilj, and 
drive him into Ktfih ; And this shows, likewise, that Ghiv and its dependen* 
cies, and Zibulistin — N. W. and S. W. of QhAzntn, were the parts assailed by 
the Mughals, and not Parwan N.N.E. of Kabul, which isituite in an opposite 
direction. The translation, so called, of Abu-l-Qhazt, Bahadur Khan*a his- 
tory, however, leaves out all mention of Ktch, and much of the details ; and 
says that the Mu^ali separated into two bodies, and that ](jlluta|f:{i, with his 
force, moved towards Hivat to prevent Kha n Malik [the Yamtn*ul>Mulk] from 
joining the Sultan. “Another body,** the translator continues, “nearly sur- 
prised Saygill,’* and he also mentions SaygUl above, where the Turk! original 
has ZdbuL Such a place as Saygill is not once referred to, and, instead of 
Saygill, the Turki has Widian. There is no mention of Barw^n or of fUan- 
dahar ; in fact Abu-l-Ghazt, Bahadur, does not give the name of the place 
where Sultan Jalal>ud;Dtn overthrew the Mughals twice, but, with respect 
“ to XAl*\^an, Andar-&b, and Bamtan, he implicitly follows the Raufat-u9- 
$af 2 . One great blunder on the part of this translator speaks volumes for the 
value of his authority in these matters. He says that “ Sultan Khan Malik 
as he styles Malik Kh an of Hirat — the Yam!n-ul-Mulk — after the desertion 
of Saif-ud-Din, Ighralt, and Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn*s retreat to the Ab-i-Sind, 
“ returned to his government of Hirat j*’ It had been already invested and 
tAken by the Mugjmls under Tult Shan, at this time, as already related. 

The most astonishing statement, respecting Balkh and Biun^Eti, is contained 
in Alfi, which I shall presently notice, but, as to Jalal-ud-Din's movements 
from Ghaznfn, it is very brief, and agrees with Rash^d-ud-Dtn, and the Jah 2 n- 
Kush&e, that the Sultan set out in the beginning of spring to Barw2n, pu^ed 
on to relieve Waif an, and defeated the Mughals retired acroto the river 
[the Hfrmand, no doubt]— breaking the bridge that the Musalmfas might not 
follow them, and made their escape. The Sul[Sln returned to Barwftn, after 
relieving WSQtan [Waliaht^ The same remarks apply here as at the head 
of this note.]. But, on the seventh day after, a Mughal army of 30,000. men. 
[FtVu's force was 45,000 our author shys], which the Chingiz Khan had 
despatched under the Nu-yan, Sankghur, appeared on the scene, but they were 
overthrown with great loss, notwithstanding their stratagem of dnmiiiy horse- 
men. Then follows Saif-ud-Dtn, Ighr&V’z desertion and the Shliin’s retreat 
to the Sind, “which » now known as the Ntl-Ab.’* The same woA also 
adds that the Chingiz, Kham^ at this thne, had brought the siege d to 

a conclusion, and Bkmfkn is not once mentioned in his suhee(|iiei»t movements 
from Tkl-Viin to Chazhfn. 

The most conclusive proofs, however, agsiosi a long siege of aiqr place 
named B2m&iD are the dates and the fkcts that the Chfogiz Khan heard near 
TU-Vdn of the repeated defeats of his troops, and that he moved i tta i g|b t‘from 
the Puahiah-i-Nu’m&n to IMsd, to ftHTH hhn to reach it bj the 
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advance from HirSLt and Kh urasSn towards Ghazn tn, 
When he [with his troops] arrived on the coniines of Bar- 
wan/ Sultan Jalal-ud-Din advanced against that army, 
and g^ve it battle, defeated it and put it to flight, and 
despatched great numbers of the Mughal infidels to hell. 
A second, and a third time, Mughal armies .advanced, and 
were overthrown. 

In the army of Suljtan Jalal.ud*Din were a great number 
of the Ighrah [tribe], all warlike men, and ruthles.^ horse- 
men, and, between that body of the Ighrak. and the ’Ajamis 
and ly^warazmis, a quarrel arose respecting the booty, and 
hostility ensued ; and that body of Ighrak troops separated 
from Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, and went off to another place,* 
and the Sultan remained with the Turks [only]. 

shortest route, there was no need for him to have passed the place which 
appears in the maps as B$mtan at all. See note page 1024. 

^ It lay near the sources of the Lohgar [xk>w Logar} river. 

* See note page 290, next to last para and note page 498. 

With respeet to these movements, a very pretty muddle has been made in 

Mongolf Proper^** ptLgc 89, and shows what a profound knowledge of the 
ethnology as well as the geography of these parts some of the ** authorities 
quoted therein must have possessed. After turning ** Khan Melik/’ [Malik 
Etian — the Yamfn-ul-Mulk] into “ the late governor of d/cvw,” it is .stated that 
** Seif ud din Agnik, a Turkoman chief, brought his Turkomans and Kalladjes 
{Jthe latter a mixed race 0/ Arabs and TurkomaftSy who wandered between the 
Indus and the Ganges\'' joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, and, subsequently, 
**Seif ud din ” is made to ‘’retire into Beloochistan I /” At page 716 of the 
same book, there is a note to this, and it is said there ; “ this is a statement 
from Wolff, and it is not quite exact.” Truly! “Erdmann says, towards 
Kerman and Lenkoran. Raverty calls these mountains Kaiman and San^ 
VurSn. D’Obsson says he retired to Peshawar. This is do doubt right [of 
course I but see note page 230, para. 6, and note page 498, para. 5], and 
his followers were not the Kankalis but the Kalladjes.” 

The Jahan-Kuah^c, which is generally well-informed on matters of detail, 
and also tolerably correct ~ save and except the practice of always lessening the 
number of the Mu^ials, and increasing the number of their opponents four- 
fold or more, and concealing their defeats — says, that Sul|&n Jalal-ud-Dtn 
marched towards Bam’an, which is the boundary of the N&miSUi [Simian] 
territoiy [the situation of Barwin near the sources of the Lohgar river agrees 
with this description], where several routes converge, in order that he might 
become acquainted with the state of affairs, when, during his absence from £U|az- 
ntn, a force of 10,000 or 12,000 Mughals [45,000,. .see p. 1006],. who were in 
pursuit of him, reached Qltazntn. llie place being denuded of troops, they 
entered the city [! ! suburbs ?], burnt the Adtnah [Friday] Masjid^ and slew all 
who happened to fall in their way, but, next day, after plundering the country 
around, they set out in pursuit of the Sulfin, gave him batUe [this is his pro- 
MwghaT bias, and is quite the reverse of what took place, as conhnned by every 
other writer without eao^itkm— the autlior was a high official in the Mu^iai 
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When the Muglaal Na4n» returned defeated to the 
£]|fngiz the latter mov^ [from his camp at] the 

•cnriccl mud defemted, mnd thqr retired to Til-\Sin, before which the 
then wms^ The writer then hushes up the subsequent overthrows 
of the Mughak at the Sultink handsi and proceeds to narrate the defection of 
a great part of his troops^ consequent on the quarrel between Yamfn Malik, as 
he styles Malik £h^ of Hirat [whose title was the Yamtn-ul>Mulk. See page 
2S7,and page 540, note para. 2], and Saif-ud-Dtn, Ighrak* Malik Saif-ud* 
Dtn, Ighr^Vf together with other Shalj Amtrs, and tl^ A’sam Malik [the 
A’sam-ul-Mulk, son , of ’ImSd-ud-Dtn, the Balkht]* a djnd chief, with their 
troops, Khalj [there were KanVulis, and Qhuzz, among them too. See page 
376], Turkmans, and Ghnrfs, went off in the direction of ParahS war, while the 
other Turks and Ehwarazmts, with the Sul^Sn, retired towards Qhs^in. 

It must not be lost sight of, in connexion with this mention of GJiuzz, that 
they were once in possession of fihazntn, Kabul, and Zabul. 

These Khalj Turks, under the name of Khtlkh^ Dr. Bellew makes Qlialzi 
Afghans of, and Col. G. B.. Malleson first turns them into “ Abdilis and 
afterwards into “ Ghilzais I ” 

These selfish and disloyal chiefe, however, very soon received their deserts. 
They proceeded towards Nangrahar [originally called Nek-anhar — the district 
immediately south of the Kabul river, and extending from Bhati-koJ on the 
cast to the Surkh-Ab Kotal on the west, and to Kaja on the south, which was 
the fief of the A’*am Malik, and then included in the jurisdiction of Burghor, 
or Parshawar], Arrived there he entertained the other chiefs for a time, 
but, there being aversion between Nub, the Jan-dar [in Elliot, incorrectly 
rendered from an imperfect probably, ** Koh Jdn'ddr^* a strange name 

for a man, has been read and mistaken probably for »jf^the former 
is a proper name : the latter signifies a mountain. The office of Jan-dar has 
been previously described], who was head of a khcl [clan] of about 
6000 families, and Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, lghraV> he, in consequence, turned his 
face towards Parshawar with his 20,000 followers, while Nub, the Jan-dar, 
stayed behind in the pasturedands of Nangrahar [not “ cantoned himself,” as 
in the work above quoted]. When Saif-ud-Din had proceeded one stage on 
his way, he sent a message to the A'yam Malik saying : — “ We are as father 
and son towards each other ; thou the son, I the father. If thou desirest my 
good pleasure, send away Nub, the jan-dar, to his own place of dwelling, and 
his owik locality, and do not allow him to remain in Nangrahar. [The 
Ehalj tribe — or rather a portion of them — ^had been Located in the neighbour- 
hood of the Safed-koh, on the southern slopes, in Karman and Sb^^zan for 
several centuries previous. See note 5, page 539, para. 2.]. The A’aam 
Malik replied : “ It is not well, at this time of warfare, that antagonism 
should exist among the soldiers of Islam.’* Thus saying, he rode off with 
some fifty of his Khowag— or retainers— after Saif-ud- Dtn, Ighrab, to endeavour 
td bring about a reconciliation between him and Nub» the jan-dar. Saif-ud-Dtn 
went forth to receive the A’^am Malik, and brought him in, and seated him 
by his side at a convivial drinking party. The A* cam Malik began to refer to 
the matter of Nub, the jan-dar, and to interpose in his favour. Saif-ud^Dtn, 
inebriated as he was, suddenly got up, mounted his horse, and, 
attend^ by 100 horsemen, set out towards the encampment of Nf&b, the 
Jan-dar. Nub, under the impression that he was coming to him, consequent 
on the A’cam Malik’s intervention, with a friendly object, went forth, with 
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Pushtah-i-Nu’man, with all the forces remaining there with 
him, and turned his face towards Ghazntn. He fought a 
battle with Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mang-bami, and Malik 
Sh&n of Hirat, and other Khwarazmi Maliks who stood 
by him, on the banks of the Sind river ; and Sultan Jalal- 
ud-Din and the troops of Islam were defeated, and threw 
themselves into the Sind river. Of the Musalmans some 
were drowned, some attained maiiyrdom, some were made 
captive, and a few escaped in safety out of the river. 


ACCOUNT OF THE TAKING OF WALKH * OF JUJEHARISTAN. 

When, in conformity with the command of the Chingiz 
Khan, Arsalan Khan of l&aiaHl):, the Musalman, with his 
own troops, and the Juzbi, Tulan, the Mughal, marched 
to the fortress of Wal kh. * they sat down before it for a 
period of eight months ; and^ as that fortress had no 

hii sons, to receive him, and saluted him, when Saif-ud-Dtn, drew his 

sword to smite NCl^, but his followers seized him, and cut him to pieces. 

When intimation of Saif-ud«Dtn, l^ir2l^*s, fate reached his camp, his people 
said : **This was deception which the A*fam Malik adopted, in concert with 
Nuh, in order to destroy the Malik ; and, under this supposition, 

they seized the A’fam Malik, and slew him, and the IghraV forces fell upon 
the encampment of NQh, and slew him and all his sons. Great numbers 
were killed on either side, and the Qhurts [ — — mistaken for — 
women^ in Elliot, yoI. II., p. 401, out of which a ridiculous episode has 
been made that ** even the women took part in the affray I ”] took part in the 
fighting, and a great number were killed. 

About that time also Bak-chnk and ’Al2-ul-Mnlk, [the word'is doubt* 
fiiL It might be Ifundva — rAUUul-Mulk of Runduz, but it is not * * $adr,^’ 
certainly, as in Elliot], by command of the Chingiz arrived in 

order to bring these wine-bibbers to condign punishment. Bak-diak was 
Amtr of the Much>^» *Ala-al-Mulk, the Sar-Ehcl — ^head of the levy or 
body [jariA] of local footmen; and so the remainder of those Shalj> Turkmin, 
and Ghurt troops, two or three months after they had deserted the Sultan, 
were all either slain and dispersed at the hands of each other, or slaughtered 
by the troops of the^Chuigiz Kha n, in such wise that not a trace of them was 
left See also page 1043. 

No doubt, all these events had something to do with the subsequent move- 
ments of the Rlurluhs, or Ipbr^^Ckh and the Shnlj, towards Sind. See note 
», page 374, note , page 498, page 534, and page 539, note ». 

* In the best, St. Petenbuig JIfS. the copyist, in this heading, had written 
dr-*Balk]i — but afterwards crossed out the v and prefixed^ to the word — In 
Imme copies of the text to this heading is added “and the fortressesSf the 
territory of but WalUl is alone referred to. 

t They had a force of 20,000 men with them. 
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approach [save one] in any direction, they gave orders to 
the Mughal troops in such wise that, around and in the 
parts adjacent to that mountain skirt, they kept felling 
trees and throwing their trunks and branches at the foot of 
the fortress, and making it appear to the people within the 
stronghold that they would [really] fill up the darah [dehle], 
whereas it could not be filled up in the space of a hundred 
years from its profundity ; * but, as the vengeance of 

* This description will not suit the situation of Balkh in any way whatever, 
whidi, as the MasAlik wa MamAlik, Ibn-^aukal, and others, tell us, is 
situated on level ground, at the distance of four farsakh — leagues — from the 
mountains, and that it was fortified [notwithstanding the author of ** Mongols 
Proper^^ p. 8o^ tells us “ it was unfortified with ramparts and a citadel. 

As I have hinted before, it seems to me, that, as the words jJj and ^ are 
something similar in appearance, and v sometimes used for 5 smd vice versa ^ 
and as Bamt is another naihe for the city of Balkh, some of these writers, 
who incorrectly make Balkh stand a siege of thirty-seven days, may have 
jumbled the whole of these words together, and made Bamtan out of it. 

It will be noticed that our author, although he gives so many details 
respecting Walkh and other places — strong hill fortresses, sometimes miles in 
girth — [which the pro-Mughal historians seem quite uncognizant of, or the 
operations concerning which they were determined not to notice, and never 
quote], and knew so much about them, makes not the slightest allusion to 
any investment of Balkh* nor to its having submitted to the Mughals, nor to 
the slaying of its inhabitants by those infidels. Had such happened, so near 
his native place, is it possible he could not have known it ? or that, had he 
been aware of it, he would have concealed it, especially w'hen there was no 
reason for doing so ? 

Most of the works previously refemd to are exceedingly meagre in their 
details, and there are numerous discrepancies in their accounts, and confusions 
in their dates, respecting the. movements of the Chingiz IChan after the capture 
of Tirmid, The Tartkh-i-Alft says ; “ Having passed the river Amuiah at 
the Tirmid for,d, early in 618 H.., the Chingiz Kha n moved towards Balkh 
[our author^s Walkh], which, after an investment of thirty-seven days, was 
taken by storm, the people having resisted obstinately to the last. He gave 
orders for a general massacre of the people of Balkh because, at Bamf&n, his 
grandson, Chaghafa<»*s son, had been killed [here is a muddle t and so the 
attack on Bamian took place firsts after crossing the Oxus> 1 This remark 
sufficiently proves how much some of the historians are at sea. Crossing the 
Oxu&at Tirmid, Balkh would be reached first, and Bamtin is some 150 or 
160 miles S.S.K of it], and, therefore, to avenge his death, the Chingiz Kb Sn 
g^ve orders for a general massacre of the people of Balkh, and all, both young 
and old, perished.’* 

P. de la Croix pretends, but does not quote his author here, but, subse- 
quently, quotes Mirconde,” that it was because Sul^An Jalal-ud-Dtn was 
“so favourably received by the people of Bale,” where “he dwelt many 
weeks ” [but near which he never went], that the people were ntassacred. 

The other version, in which the majority of the works I have been quoting 
agree, is, that, in 617 H. [the end of the year is meant, but, some say, in the 
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Heaven, and the decree of Fat^ had oome down [upon the 
MmalnUns], the son of the Ra'^is • [Chief] of Walkh came 
into the camp of the Mughals, and he dlrfected and gbidcd 

fmt month of 6 lS H.], when the Climgii in%S n appeared before Balkh, the 
diief ecdesiasdcf and other personages went forth to receive him with offer* 
ings for his aoceptanoe» and tendered the submission of the city ; but, as 
SultiUi Jalil*ad-Dtn was still in existence, and causing tumult and disorder [it 
^ b here P. de la Croix’s error occurs], the inhabitants were expelled from the 
dty into the open country without, and all massacred to the number of $2,000 
soulsi after which, the city of Balkh* *Uhe Tabernacle of Islim,** as it is 
termed, ** was levelled with the plain in which it stood.” 

The Rauf at-u9-$afii says, that, in the history of Balkh it is stated, that 
the dty and its dependent villages— not the city only — ^had attained to such a 
degree of prosperity and populousness, that it contained no less than. laoo 
Jftmi’ Masjids, and 1400 baths, and that there were some $0^000 Sayyids, 
Mullis, and Maul&wts there [and yet all the inhabitants wefe massacre^ and 
the number was $2,000 in all !] .... Of all the lofty and splendid build- 
ings which the city contained, not a vestige was left standing.” .The rest 
agrees with the accounts above given. 

Now, considering that our author is so correct with respect to Tal-VHn of 
Ehurisin, and how most authors have blundered with respect to it, and, as 
he, who was a native of these very parts, was dwelling within the fortress of 
Tfdak at the time, and personally acquainted with several of the great chiefs 
he names, I conceive that what the other Histories I have previously referred 
to speak of as Balkh Is no other than the great fortress of Walkh» that their 
Bindan is his and Waitan, as some style it, and **Candahar'’ of 

others, is his, and BaihaVt's, Walishtan. 

The MasAlik WA MamAlik and Ibn-^au^al certainly tell us that 

7 ^khiristin and Bamian are districts of Balkh/' and that **Bam!an is a 
town half as large as Balkb» situated on a hill, and is the only town in the 
district situated on a hill,” but others tell us [see note % page 426] that there 
was no town or city so called, and that the chief place in the Bimtan district 
was RAfif — — or Rafif— — but in the History of Ttmur it is written 
Arfuf— — and is repeatedly mentioned. In his account of the dynasty 
of Bambn and TukbAristan, our author never once mentions such a town, 
city, or fortress, but he constantly mentions Balkhi smd does so in this 
Section, ox ivelt or* Walkh, WalwAlij, and Waliahtan, in this Section, 
also refers to the* fortress 6f Bam tan,” which, as in some other instances, 
might be correctly rendered, a or tAe fortress of or in the district of Bimbo. 
Our author’s ** fortress of Bamtan ” is, doubtless, that which is called by 
modem travellers " Goolgooleh,” built upon an isolated rock in the middle of 
the valley, through which runs the river of Bamtan, and near which, in after 
times, a town named after the district sprung up. Excavations in the rocks, as 
may be noticed at page 1058, are by no means peculiar to the well known ones 
near this Bamlin. The great fortress of Zuhak, situated at the extreme en«. of 
a defile on one of the two routes from Kibul to the comparatively modem 
Bambn, is, in my idea, the Walkh of our author. See Saids Defence of 
ydldl*dhdd^** and note page 1058. 

* It was previously stated that the Sarhang, Skm, and the Pahlawan, 
Antah, were sent to the fortress of Walkb» but who the Ra'fs was is not 
mentioned. 
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them by a path by which a single light>footed person* on 
foot* alone could proceed. In the ridges of tiiat mountain 
[on which tiie fortress stands] are numerous niches of stone, 
hke unto couches ;* and, for the space of three nights and 
days, he continued to take the Mughals and conceal them 
in those niches until a considerable number of men as- 
cended towards the fortress. On the fourth day, at the 
dawn of morning, the enemy raised a shout, and fell with 
their swords upon the band which guarded the gateway of 
the fortress, until they cleared the gateway completely of 
its defenders. The Mughal army [now] ascended to the 
place, and martyred the whole of the Musalmans within it, 
and set their hearts at ease respecting that momentous 
affair. 

They [the Mughal leaders] were directed so that they 
proceeded from the height of the fortress of Walkh to the 
foot of the [walls of the] fortress of Ftwar of l^^das,* and 
invested that fortress likewise. 

Victory to the true believers, and destruction to the 
infidels I 


ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE CITIES OF SHURA- 

sAn, and the martyrdom of their inhabitants. 

Trustworthy persons relate after this manner, that the 
Qhittgiz TOiAn had four sons. The eldest of them was 
named Tiiglit,* the next younger than he was named 
Chaybatae. the third was called Uktae, and the fourth, 
who was the youngest of all, was named Tull When the 
£]lingiz 'Khan marched from Mawara-un-Nahr into Shur 3 - 
san, he despatched Tusbl and QJiaghatae, with a large 
army, towards KhwarazmJ Khifchak. and TurkistSn ; and 
Toll was nominated to proceed, with a numerous army, 
towards the cities of Khurasan ; and Uktae, the Qiingiz 
]Khan kept near himself. 

In the year 617 H., Tull turned his face from the [great 

^ Recesses in the hills probably. 

• See page 375, note •. 

* Which is also written Jujl, nsing the IrSnty. 

7 The account of the capture of the capital of ShwSrazm will be found in 
the notice of Tuflht farther on. He was afterMrards to enter SJiiffihaV- 
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camp at the] Pushtah-t-Nu'man towards the city of Marw, 
and took that city, and martyred its inhabitants.* From 

^ Our author and all other Musalman and Mughal historians must be wrong, 
for does not Col. Malleson, C.S.L, in his History of Afghanistan from the 
Holiest Tim€s^** which some -writer in the “ Times ” has declared “ a marvel 
of accuracy/* tell us at page 113 that ** Chinghis** himself took Balkh, 

Herat, Nish4por, and Tus in succession? Our author gives no particulars 
respecting the fall of Marw»i»Shah»i»Jahan. one of the most celebrated and 
ancient cities of Ehuias&n, and therefore 1 will endeavour to supply them from 
other writers. After the Clpngiz had crossed the Jfhun and destroyed 

Balkbs but Wal]^, according to our author and some others, he deter- 
mined to subjugate Shuiasan, and despatched, in 618 H., from the neigh- 
bourhood of — between that place and Balkb [which agrees with 

our author’s statement], 80,000 horse, computed as one tenth of his whole 
host, under his youngest son, TQlt, with whom he associated Tagjllllfi]l&r, a 
younger brother of the Nu^yiln, ^arafihar, the ancestor of Amfr Ttmur* 
Tft ghftch ar^ on acount of his having married one of the Chingiz Shan’s 
daughtersi is “styled the Curgan^ which is to say, in the Turk! language, 
son-in-law, and ddmdd in Persian,” and, therefore, those who have hitherto 
imagined that this is a Chinese title peculiar to, and first used with reference 
to Ttmur as having married into the family of “ the great Khan,” [but that 
was not the reason] will perceive that, although Amir Ttmur may have been 
the last to whom that Turkt title was applied, he was certainly not theyfrrf. 

When Tult had proceeded forward a few marches, he detached Taghafihar, 
in advance, with 12,000 horse, some say 10,000^ to Ntababur, imagining pro- 
bably, after what had been stated to Jabah [Ykmah] and Swtdke [Sahudah], 
as related previously, that that city would be given up at once. The Mughab 
were mistaken, however, for the Majir-ul-Mulk, the Kaft, ’Umr-i-Rajt, and 
^yS-ul-Mulk, the Zauzant, who had made vast preparations for defending the 
city, had no such intention. Alfl states that the Amtr-i-Majlis, Stlsuraf-ud-Dtn, 
vms the governor. They had, among other things, besides catapults and 
balistas, 3000 ttr-(diarkll, machines for discharging iron projectiles filled with 
inflammable composition, in shape like a rocket, and naphtha in flasks, and 300 
ghirdrahs [the meaning of ghirfirah is variously given as an iron helmet, and 
also a kind of net, but some sort of projectile must be meant], all of whidi 
were disposed on the towers and ramparts. On a We dn esday, in the middle 
of Ramafin [December, 1220 A.D.], at davm, the Mugfaals attacked the place, 
and continued the attack for three successive days without intermission, but, 
on the Friday, at the time of midday prayer, a rixJcet struck TaghacdUiir the 
Gurgfih, and killed him. 

It is somewhat remarkable that a should have been killed at 

Fuahuij near Hir&t, in the first Mughal irruption into JShurasSn, and a 
Taghadlfir before Ntflhkbur on the second occasion, but, notwithstanding the 
similarity of names, the two events are clearly recorded. 

After this reverse, the NQ-yin, Nurkfi [ IQyl, the next in command, finding 
it was impossible to obtain possession of Ntah&biir, divided his force into two 
bodies, and departed. One took the direction of Sabzwfir, and, after assailing 
that place for three days and nights, carried it, and the Mughal leader ordered 
a general massacre, and slew 70,000 persons. All this, however, seems 
scarcely possible for 5000 or 6000 men to eflect, and the number, evidently, 
has not been truly stated. The other half of the Mugb^ force moved to 
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thence he advanced to NfshSlp&r, which, after much fighting, 

captured the fortress of Jand, Urhich was near Tlis, and likewise massacred the 
inhabitants. In the work entitled •* TA£ Mongols Proper these proceedings^ 
under the names “Thus” and *• Kuhustan,” are wrongly attributed to TCilt 
Shin, who never went near those places. 

In the meanwhile Tull marched towards Marw, but, before doing so^ he 
sent requisitions into the different parts adjacent, which had submitted to the 
yoke, such as Sarakhs, Abtward, and some other towns, to levy men to assist 
in his op>erations against their fellow-countrymen, so that, besides his army, 
some 70^000 men were brought together. After demolishing some few small 
forts and places on his route, and drawing near Marw, according to the 
Mughal custom, he despatched a body of 400 horse to reconnoitre. This 
force, having advanced during the night, fell upon an encampment of s/d/r, or 
nomads, and on making investigation found it was an encampment of Saljuk 
Turkmsuis, then preparing to make a raid upon the environs of Marw. How 
these Turkmans happened to be there at this time I must briefly explain, for 
the details are very long. 

At this period Marw-i-ShSlh-i-J ahan — ^a different place from Marw-ar-Rftd— 
was one of the largest, wealthiest, richest, and most populous cities of Asia [a 
place, or rather that which has taken or stands in its position, which, at this 
moment attracts, and, for some time past, has attracted the serious attention of 
those patriotic Britons, who would not see the hordes of another Chingiz domi- 
nant over Asia and Eastern Europe to the mortal injury of British Interests both 
in India — ^which they do not desire to see ** perish ” — and in Europe]. S 2 l>^f* 
-ttd-Dtn, Muf afftir, who bore the title of Majtr-ul-Mulk, was one of the great 
men of Sulpui Muhammad, EJiwarazm Sigh's , court, and carried his head 
very high, because his mother, who had occupied a subordinate position in the 
Sultan’s i^ram, when she was conferred in marriage on the reputed father, 
who was made a mufihrif [clerk or accountant in a treasuryl on that occasion, 
was said to be pregnant by the Sul|an. The son whon^ she bore, in time, 
rose to a high position, and had been a Waztr, and ^akim of Marw and its 
dependencies. He had, however, for some reiison, been removed, prior to the 
Mtt^ial invasion, and another person, who bore the title of Bab£-ul-Mulk, 
•on of Najtb-iid-Dtn, had been appointed in his stead, and the Majtr-ul-Mulk, 
SIiaraf-ud-Dtn, Mu^aflar, consequently, returned .0 the presence of the 
Snl^Ui. When the Sulpln, dreading lest he might fall into the hands of the 
barbSuian Mughal^ proceeded towards M^ndariLn, he gave directions to all 
his Amtrs to secure the fortresses of Ehur 3 isan, and to have them garrisoned 
and provided with catapults and other war engines, so as to afford protection to 
the people around, while of such places as could offer no opposition the unfor- 
SoltSn recommended the inhabitants to submit to the invaders on their 
appearing, ,and so save their lives^ and to trust to the upshot of events. On 
Uiis oomniaDd being issued, the Bahi-ul-Mulk removed all the valuable pro- 
perty and treasure from Marw to the fortress of the Rauf at-us-$a(k, and 
Abft-l-fihUrf, Bahadur, have Y&zar and Yar&z, respectively — ^whither he him* 
•elf withdrew, and left a Deputy at Marw, while the people, all but those 
whom ftite induced to remain, dispersed into various other places. It was at 
this crisis that the Nft-ySns, Jabah [Yamah] and Swtdfie [.Sahiidah], with a 
large anny, appeared before it, as already related, and the chief ecclesiastics, 
who had remained behind in Marw, afraid of the Mughals, sent a person to 
those leaders yriih presents, and tendered submission. They could not stay to 
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he captured ; and, in order to take vengeance because the 

take ponesnoD, and to, contenting themselves with the presents and oierings^ 
passed on without molesting Marw. 

At this time, a predatoiy Turkman chie^ named BQ]|A having concerted 
with a body of his clansmen, succeeded, unexpectedly, in throwing himself 
into Marw, and made himself Amtr and ](pLkim, and a great number of the 
Sultan’s soldiery, and Tufks of those parts, as well as other soldiers of fortune, 
gathered around him, so hostile were they to the Mughals. In the meantime, 
the Majtr-ul-Mulk had left the Sul^^n in his retreat [Raufat-u9-$afa says, after 
the SultSn’s death] in one of the islands in the Caspian, and gained the fort of 
$a*luV [in GtlSn], the seneschal of which, Shams*ud>Dtn, ’Alt, received him 
with honour and reverence, and rendered him all assistance in his power. 
This enabled the Majfr-ul-Mulk to collect a large force of Turks and liljafks, 
and he marched to Marw, and took up a position in the garden facing the 
Dar-i-SarrSjan, or Gate of the Saddlers. A number of the chiefs of the Mar- 
^lazt, who had formerly been in the Majtr-ul-Mulk’s service, hearing of his 
arrival, flocked round him with the men of that tribe. Bu^ii, however, would 
not admit the Majtr-ul-Mulk, until the latter, by presents and promises, had 
gained over a great number of the inhabitants, who had gone and waited on 
him, and on this accession of strength, one day at noon, boldly proceeded 
towards the city, and entered it without opposition. Buka, out of necessity, 
now went and waited on him, and, with his followers, was enrolled among the 
rest of the Majtr-ul-Mulk's retainers. 

The Majir-ubMulk, having now gathered around him followers and hg^ting 
men to the number of 8000, began to think of something more than a subor- 
dinate position. This raised the ire of the Shaikh-ul« Islam of Marw,, gliams- 
ud-Din, ^ari§t, who began ifttriguing against him with a relative, the of 
SaraUis — which place the Mughals had obtained possession of, and left an 
Intendant at — in order, even at the cost of giving up Marw to the Mugjials, to 
bring about the Majtr-ul-Mulk's downfall. Some informers brought this to 
the latter’s notice, and he accused the Shaikh-ul-IslSm. who stoutly denied the 
charge. At last, a letter, in his own hand-writing, to the of Sarakhs, in 
reply to one of his own, the bearer having been intercepted by the way — some 
say, a letter of the Majtr-ul-Mulk’s hands, who at 

once requested the Shaikh-ul-Islam to visit him. On his arrival, he said : 
** What news hast thou from Sarakhs? and what are its people doing? ” The 
Sli«iiV h replied : ^*1 have no cognizance of their affairs, and have no informa- 
tion respecting them.” The Majir-uhMulk threw his own letter towards him, 
saying, ** There, read that ! ** and, seeing his own letter, he was utterly con- 
founded. The Majtr-ul-Mulk, in a contemptuous manner, exclaimed, ** De- 
part ! ” and the traitor was rising to do so when several chiefs closed with him, 
and with their daggers slew him, and then, dragging the corpse along by the 
heels, cast it into the market-place, and left it to the dogs, as all traitors to 
their country deserve. 

After this, the Majfr-ul-Mulk began to detadi troops to harry the vicinity of 
Sarakhs; and the Bah&-ud-Mulk [the Sultan’s governor], hearing of the 
state of affairs,’ and the predominance acquired by the Majtr-ul-Mulk, came 
forth from the l^if&r of went to the Mughal Amtrs in those parts 

[our author mentions how numerous bodies of Mu^ials were sent into Qh^v 
and Qh^rjist^ about this'time^t acquainted them with the state of affairs, 
and sought to obtain, through them, the diarge of the territory of hlarw 
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son-in-law of the Qiingiz g^lAn had been slain at that 

agreeing to pay a certain amount yearly as tribute. His offers were accepted* 
and he was sent to Marw* along with a body of Mughal troops. Arrived at 
Sliahrist^n* the BahS-ul^Mulk indited a letter to the Majtr-ul-Mulk, saying : 
•• Some ill-feeling and distrust existed between us on account of a certain 
office* but that has vanished ; and* as the power of the Mug^ials is such as 
cannot be coped with* wisdom and foresight alike demand that no other road* 
save that of submission and obedience* should be traversed. At this time 
7000 Mu^iials and 10*000 levies are on the way to this part along with me* 
and therefore regret and sorrow will follow aught save submission to them.'* 

When the Majtr-ul-Mulk received this communication* he became disturbed 
and astounded* in such wise* that his most trusted and confidential followers 
were for at once dispersing and seeking places of security. After a time* 
however, they advised liim not to believe this statement of an interested per- 
son and a traitor* and that to abandon Marw would be an act of great folly. 
The messengers- from the Baha-ul-Mulk were separated and question^ 
respecting the actual number of troops along with him* and* on their giving 
replies confirming the Baha-ul-Mulk*s statement* the Majtr-ul-Mulk ordered 
both of them to be put to death* and despatched from Marw a body of 2500 
Turk troops of the Sultan of Shwlrazm* to drive off the Bah&-ul-Mulk and 
his Mughal allies. When the Mugj^als found this, they secured the Baha-ul- 
Mulk* whose own followers now deserted him* and returned towards Tus* 
where they struck off his head. 

The body of Turk cavalry* detached by the Majir-ul-Mulk* pushed on as 
far as Sarakhs ; and* on their appearance there* the Musalmins seized the 
ffhams-ud-Dtn. who had taken offerings to Jabah [Yamah] and Swtdae 
[Sahudah]* and had assumed the authority there* and made him over to a 
man whose father the kad caused to be put to death unjustly* who slew 
him according to the law of retaliation. All noise respecting the Mughal 
armies now became suspended — it was the calm preceding the hurricane* how- 
ever — and the Majfr-ul-Mulk gave himself up to pleasure and revelry* drinkings 
and other unlawful acts* 

At this juncture* Ildltiyar-ud-Din* a Turkman* who wasl^pdcim of Amutah* 
came to Marw* and reported that the Mugbal forces were coming* that they 
had reached the Amii* and were then investing Iglala’-i-Nau. Although the 
Majtr-ul-Mulk received him with great distinction, nevertheless Ikhtiyftr-ud- 
Dtn was hostile to him— on account of his remissness probably* at such a 
crisis — and he went and took up his quarters with the Turkmans. Soon after 800 
Mugbal horsemen came in search of I]chtiyar-ud-Dtn* and threw themselves 
upon the Turkmans. At this juncture* Shaikh Sh^ and AgkQl* the ^ajib* 
who arrived with 2000 men from the side of Shwirazm* laid an ambusca^ for 
the Mughiftla* slew the greater part of them* and took sixty of them captive^ 
who were paraded about Marw* and then put to a cruel death. 

g bftikh TChan^ and the Aghftl* made no stay* and retired to the 

Daaht*i'Ehurz* upon which the Turkmans chose Ikbtiyar-ud-Dtn as their 
head and ruler* entered into a covenant with him* left the service of the 
Majir-ul-Mulk* and contemplated taking the city out of hb hands. He* how- 
ever* got information of it* and prepared to defeat their design* upon which 
they* being hopeless of surprising Marw* went and pitdied their camp on 
the banks of the river of Marw. They then began to plunder the villages 
around* and the suburbs of the city* up to iU very walls* and to appropriate 
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place, he martyred eveiy person in Nishapur^ desolated it, 

eveiything they could lay their hands upon. In the meantime, Tulf 
having drawn a levy of 70,000 men from Sarakhs, NisS, Abtward, and 
other towns of EhurSLsan, which had submitted to the Mu^Jial yoke, and 
incorporated them into his army, moved towards Marw. 

Having arrived in the vicinity, he sent in advance — so say the pro-Mu|Aal 
historians — a body of 400 horse^much more probably 4000— to reconnoitre, so 
that, in the night, they reached the banks of the Marw river, close to the Uiels 
of the Turkmiuis, and there they halted. There were 12,000 men there as- 
sembled for the purpose of making a raid in the vicinity of the city ; and, in that 
dark night, each detachment of Turkmans, as they came up, totally unsuspecting 
the presence of such foes, were attacked unawares, in detail, and slaughtered ; 
and, during that night, the Mughals destroyed the whole of the 12,000 Turk- 
mans, and Ikhtiy^-ud-Din is also said to have been killed. Now if the former 
only numbered 400 men, each man must have killed thirty on the average, and 
this they could scarcely ^ve accomplished in the time, even had the Turkmans 
lain down quietly to ^ butchered like sheep, which they probably did not do. 
The whole 12,000 must have come by precisely the same road, just at the pro- 
pitious time, and when the 400 Murals had just finished the preceding de- 
tachment ; and of course, in the stilly night, the cries and shouts, groans and 
screams, and the clash of arms could not be heard, and close to their khels too. 
All this is gross exaggeration, although contained in the Jahan-Kuflhae, the 
Rau9at-u9-$aia, and several other pro-Mughal works. Having thus broken 
the back of their strength, the Mughals, next day, made for the encampments 
where were the families of the Turkmans, and early in the morning fell upon 
them and slew the whole — with the exception of some, who, while the slaughter 
was going on, threw themselves into the river of Marw, hoping to escape, and 
perished — ^male and female, young and old — who were butchered, to the number 
of 70,000 souls ! Now, at this rate of 400 men, €<uh indtvuUuU Mughal 
must, on the average, have killed, during the night and following day, just 
230 souls, which is as incredible as it is ridiculous to expect any sane person to 
believe it, and, even assuming that these barbarian butchers numbered 4000^ 
each one must have slain, on the average, thirty-two persons. Taking the 
fighting men at 12,000, and the average number of each family at from five to 
six persons, each furnishing one fighting man, 70,000 is not beyond the mark. 
The Mugh^ls captured likewise 60,000 quadrupeds — oxen and camels— besides 
innumerable sheep, and proceeded to join Tull’s camp. 

This account reads like a page out of Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s work, or a leaf 
from the annals of the “Christian” and “knightly warfare” in Asia Minor 
and European Turkey in 1878 : the Turkmans of that day, like the Turkmans 
of this, were treated a /d Kau/mann^ and the whole proceedings were carried 
out in true “ Circassian style.” I would observe here, however, with respect 
to some strange theories respecting the origin of the name ” Turkom£N,” in 
the “ Geographical Magadne^^' for 1875, P®Se ^^^t there would be some 
difficulty to find such a word in any oriental writer whosoever. 

The day after this fearful slaughter, which is said to have taken place on the 
1st of Mu^arram [which must be an error for the nth or 21st, as Tult was 
only despatched early in that month], 618 H. [2Sth February, 1221 a.d.1, Tult 
with his army arrived, and took up a position opposite the Sbahristfinah 
Gateway, whidx is mentioned in the MasAlik wa MamAlik ” as situated 
near the great and commenced to assail the place. The Majtr-iiU 
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razed the walls of the city^ and^ having had a pair of oxen 

Mulk, who had made great preparations for its defence, distributed his t(ea- 
sures liberally among the troops, and used to send forth large bodies of men to 
make sallies upon the Mughals, in such wise, that, on the hrst day, in the coui^ 
of one hour, more than looo Mughals were slain. Here it will be remarked how 
large bodies of Turks and Tajstks only kill lOOO Mughals, In about the time 
that 400 Mughals, by the writer’s account, would cut up a whole host. 

At this show of resistance, Tulf, next day, attacked the place in person, at 
the head of 22,cx» Mughals— but the Rau^at-u^-^aflL says^ an army in num- 
bers beyond all computation — and inflicted great slaughter on the defenders ; 
and, in this manner, from mom to eve, for a period of twenty -two days, the 
fighting went on. The Tilrlkh-i*Jahan-g}r, ]^btb-us-Siyar, and JahSn,. 
Kushae, say the fighting only lasted for seven days, and that on the eighth 
the Majir-ul-Mulk sent to beg for quarter, but this statement is much the same 
as that of the 400 horsemen slaughtering 12,000 Turkndln soldiers and 70,000 
of their people. 

In the meantime, the vast population of Marw became reduced to great 
straits, and began to say among themselves, that there was^no hope of resisting 
the Mughals. Besides this, many persons from Balkjif Samr^and, Bukh^rS, 
Sliwllrazm, and other places captured by the Mughals, had taken shelter in 
Marw ; and these fugitives persuaded the Marwazts that the city must surely be 
captured at last, and that it was better to seek an accommodation, and thus 
prevent the shedding of torrents of Musalmln blood. On the twenty-third day, 
therefore, the Majir-ul-Mulk was prevailed upon to despatch the Imam, 
Jamal-ud-Dm, the chief ecclesiastic, who, attended by a body of the priest- 
hood, came out of Maiw, and sought the presence of Tult El^n. After pre- 
senting befitting pesk^kash, the Imam offered, if the conqueror would promise 
to spare the lives of the inhabitants, and not destroy the city, to pay a ransom 
of 200,000 dinars^ 30,000 khar-wdrs of grain, 100,000 ambling horses, and 100 
Hindu and Turk slaves, to receive a Mughal Shahnah or Intendant, and pay 
yearly taxes into the Xha n’a treasury. Tult accepted these offers, a dress qf 
honour was oonfenM upon .the Imam and those with him, and he was sent 
bade to the city with that Shin’s reply. The next day, the Majir-ul-Mulk, 
attended by ten of his principal officers, placing faith in the word of a Mughad 
prince, and taking with him valuable offerings of all descriptions, came out of 
Marw, and proceeded to the audience tent of Tulf Xhan. On his reaching 
the entrance, he was stopped by the Amtrs of Tult — the matter, of course, 
had been previously arranged — and he was required to give an assignment of 
300 k^r-^rs — each computed at an ass’s load--of dinars as an offering to the 
Bkdahkh-Zadah [Tult lEhSn], and another 100,000 dtndrs for themselves, on 
the wealthy people of the city, on which they would obtain from Tult ‘KbEn a 
written deed of security for the lives of the inhabitants ; and this they swore 
most solemnly to observe according to the rites of their belief. Willing to save 
the people, and again trusting the perfidious MugbsLls,the Majir-ul-Mulk, at once, 
gave an assignment on 100 great merchants of the city ; and sent a person of his 
own, with a party of Mughals, to receive the amount. The Mughals went and 
brought back with them the persons named, and, with the aid of the rack and other 
tortures, succeeded in extorting the money; and, besides these unfortunates, 
nearly 10,000 other persons were tortur^ to death. After this, the Majtr-id- 
Mulk was Rutilated by having his ears, nose, and lips cut off-— the fashion of the 
** Sag-lab Montenegrin and Bulgarian ** heroes ” of the preset day — and then 
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yoked [to a plough], he had them driven over [the area on 


put to death. Orders were then issued by this fiend in human form to destroy 
the city, and massacre the inhabitants. The Mughals poured in, and con- 
tinued to expel the inhabitants, whom they drove out into the plain. Four 
days were occupied in separating the males from the females, and then, after 
the selection of a few young females for captivity, and about 400 artisans, the 
whole of the remainder were butchered, and not a soul was left alive. 

By the generality of writers it is said, that some 300 or 400 victims fell to 
the share of each Mu ghal butcher ; and, although the number seems incre- 
dible, when we consider that the people of other cities were fugitives at Marw, 
and that the inhabitants of the towns and villages near had taken shelter within 
the walls, it is doubtless correct. The Sayyid, Tzz-ud-Dfn of Nisa, and a 
number of clerks, were occupied during .thirteen days and nights in recording 
the number of the slain, and the number, without accounting such as it was 
impossible to recognize, belonging to the city and neighbouring villages alone, 
it is said, amounted to a little over 1,300,000 souls. See page 281. 

After this, the walls and defences of this great city, after it had been 
thoroughly sacked, were demolished, and in such wise “ that scarce a trace of 
it was left ; and for a period of two hundred and nine years its desolation was 
such that its site did not afford sufficient shade for a wild beast,’* after which, 
in 812 H., through the favour of Sul^fin son of Amir Timur, 

the Guig^ the city was rebuilt. 

Tuli now bent his steps towrards NisJifibur ; and, according to the 

JaldUi-Kualiae, when he had proceeded two marches on his wray, fearing, pro- 
bably, that enough blood had not been shed, with the instinct of a fiend, sent 
back a body ot 2000 horse to slay all who might have crept out of holes and 
comers since his departure ; and about 10,000 persons more were, in this wise, 
massacred. The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir, however, states that, after sacking 
Marwv TOli THtan nominated the Amir, ^pya-ud-Din, ’Alf, one of its great 
men, who had been spared because he had retired previously from public life, 
and was dwelling in seclusion,to proceed thither, and renudn there as governor 
of the desolated city and ite dependencies, along with a Mughal Daroghah or 
Overseer, named Barmas — also styled Barmas and Barmias— 'Over such of thd 
inhabitants as might, from holes and comers, and other places of concealment, 
return to the city. 

After the departure of the Mu^^ army towards Niahabur, about 5000 
fugitives once more assemblM, but their cup of misery was not yet full. A 
body of Mughals, who subsequently arrived there on their way to join Tult, 
desired to have their share of daughter, and so they required that every person 
in the place should bring out a skirt full of grain for them. By this stratagem 
all who did so were massacred ; and this same detachment slew all they met 
with on the road to Kfahi^bur. Soon after another body of Mughals, who had 
separated from the Nii-yfin Jabah [Yamah] arrived, and they^also put to death 
all who chanced to come in their way. 

There was stUl more misfortune in store for Marw. Some time after, an 
outbreak of MusalmSns against the Mug]vds took place at Sarakhs, and the 
Andr, ^yi-ud-Dtn, 'Alt, set out to suppress it, and the MushM» Barmfts, or 
Barmtfi^ the Overseer, moved outside Marw, with his following, taking with 
}im the artificers and mechanics of the place, with the object, in case of need, 
of retiring to Bukb8riU Those left within Marw imagined that he had heard 
news of the Sid^Ui, Jal2l-ud-D{n’s arrival, and that he was preparmg to fly. 

3 U 
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which] the city [stood], in such wise that not a vestige of 
the buildings thereof remained.* Having finished with 

They accordingly rose, and began to express their joy thereat by beating 
drums., Barm^ came to the gate, and requested the chief men remaining 
among the inhabitants to attend him, but no one obeyed, on which he had all 
such as he met with outside slaughtered, and then retired hastily towards 
Bukhara. 

Amfr Ziya-ud*Din, 'Alt, returned soon after, and set about repairing the 
walls and the citadel ; and people assembled around him from the vicinity, and 
other more distant places, but an officer of the late Sul|^’s, the Pahlawan 
Nush-Tigfn — called Kugh-Tigin by some — had gathered a considerable fol- 
lowing under his standard, and arrived before Marw, and invested it. 
ud-Din, *Ali, finding it impossible to remain, succeeded, by stealth, in leaving 
the city with his Mughal party, as the investment was but partial, took to 
flight, and entered the fort of Murghah. Nugh-Tigin now set to work to 
repair some part of the city, and to cultivate the land, but a faction secretly 
communicated with Ziya-ud-Din, *Ali, and incited him to return. He did so, 
and appeared with a force, and took up a position before the place. Nufih* 
Tigin sent a body of his followers, who took Amtr Ziya-ud-Dtn, 'Alt, and 
brought him before him, who, finding that he himself must perish or ^ya-ud- 
Din, 'Alt, he had him put to death ; and, with a heart at ease, set about his 
restoration of the city, and putting it in a state of defence. Thr^ or four 
days only elapsed when a body of 2000 Mughal horse, on their way to join the 
Nu-yan, Fiku* finding how matters stood, one half went away on their duty, as 
ordered previously, leaving the remainder to watch the place. News was then 
despatched to NakllShab, to the Mughal officers there stationed, acquainting 
theni with the assemblage of a number of people at 'Marw again ; and, after five 
days, two chiefs, Turbac [Turlac ?] and Ak Malik [a Musalman Turk — if was 
Mughal policy to employ Mughals and Musalmans in concert], with a body of 
5000 Mughals, appeared, who penetrated into the city, and are said to have 
slain 100,000 people more [more likely 10,000], who had again assembled 
there, the different quarters of the city having b^n assigned to different 
detachments of this force for the purpose of hunting up and destroying all 
whom they could find. Turbae [Turtae], with the principal part of the 
Mughals, then departed, but AV Malik was left behind to search for other 
victims supposed to be in hiding. Every stratagem that was conceivable was 
adopted to draw them forth ; and the last one, which was but too successful, 
was, that one of the party, a Musalman of Nakhshab, was made to pronounce 
the call to prayer, upon w^hich welcome sound the poor wretches issued forth 
from holes and cellars to be put to the sword, and in such wise that but twelve 
persons— some say only four — and no more, were left alive in Marw, and 
these, according to the Rau^t-u$-$a(a, were Hindus I 

* Having left Amir Ziya-ud-Din, 'Alt, in chaige of what remained of 
Marw, Tult moved towards Nishabur, in order, says Alfl, ** to avenge the 
GurgSln, previously killed in KhurafAn.” In advance, he 

despatched a great part of his army with the war engines and materials for 
carrying on a siege ; and, although Nishibur is situated in a stony tract of 
country, nevertheless, he brought along with him, from a distance of several 
marches, so many loads of stone that they lay in great heaps all round the 
place. Not a tithe of them were used, for the inhabitants, perceiving the 
hand of the Almighty in what was taking place, and that this was a fresh 
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them [the inhabitants], and the city, and territory, Tul! 


ttrniy, greater in magnitude than the previous one, notwithstanding the vast 
prepitrations they had made for defence, as previously narrated, became dis- 
heartened, and so no other remedy remained than to despatch the 
Mam^ik, Rukn-ud-Din, 'All, son of Ibrahtm, to the presence of Tult. On 
reaching his quarters, which was a considerable distance from the place, the 
besought security for the lives of the inhabitants, and tendered submission 
and pa3rment of tribute, but all was of no avail, and he was dismissed. On 
Wednesday, the I2th [in some, the 2nd] of $afar, 6i8 H., early in the morn- 
ing, the attack commenced, and was persisted in until the afternoon of the 
Friday, during which time, also, the Mughals had dammed up the water in 
the ditch in several places, so as to Cause breaches in the walls. They then 
renewed the attack on all sides with greater vigour than before, and effected a 
lodgment on the top of the walls, where they were as bravely resisted ; but the 
defenders were being gradually forced back. A lodgment had also been 
effected near the Slier-biLn gate ; and, during the Friday night, the walls and 
bastions became crowded with Mugjials. On the following day they poured 
in through the gates, and began their work of plunder and massacre, while the 
people were still resisting at every favourable point. The Mughals made 
search for the Majtr-ud-Dm [the Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Ni;^im-ud-Dtn, probably. 
See note *, page 990, para. 1 1], and at last dragged him forth, and he, to 
make them put him speedily out of pain, was reviling and defying them, and 
they put him to death in the basest manner possible. Alff says the defence 
was carried on for eight days, during which great numbers perished on both 
sides, and, on the ninth day, the city was taken by assault 

The remainder of the inhabitants were now, as customary, driven out into 
the open country outside the city and slaughtered ; for it was directed, in order 
to avenge the death of the GurgSn, Taghachar, that Nfsh&bur should be 
utterly destroyed, and no living creature, not even a dog or cat, was to be left 
alive. The daughter of the Chingiz Shan, the Ehatun of X^LghjB^^r, with 
her own followers, afterwards [not before. The idea of her leading the 
avenging force at the head of 10,000 men,” as stated in the ** Mongols Proper^* 
is as absurd as the idea of ** cutting off all the heads, and making separate heaps 
of men’s, women’s, and children’s heads ”] entered t^ place, and caused all that 
could be found, and any who might have crept out of concealment, to be 
slaughtered. Only forty — not so many*as four hundred — who were mechanics 
and artisans, were allowed to escape, and they were carried off to Turkistftn ; 
and in the time of Amtr TfmGr their descendants were still dwelling there. 
The walls, towers, and all the buildings of Ntsb^bur were thrown down, and for 
seven days and nights the water of the neighbouring river, which had been 
dammed up for the purpose, was made to run over it, so as to sap whatever 
buildings remained — the greater number of houses were probably built of 
unbumt bricks — and bullocks and ploughs were brought, and its site was sown 
with barley, and the Mughal horses [some of them?] fed with it when it 
sprang up- One Mughal officer and four T 3 jg!ku"were left there to slay any 
persons who might have escaped the general mrtMcre I 

It is stated in the Tmrlkh-i-ShuriUin, quoted by some, of my authorities^ 
that it took twelve days to number the slaili, and that, without enumerating 
women and children, and such as couIiS not be accounted for, the number 
recorded was 1,747,000 souls. With respect to this immense^ and almost 
incredible, numl^r of persons said to have been butchered by the Mu^ial 

3 U 2 
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advanced towards HirSt,' and pitdted his camp before the 

boibarians, we must understand that the people of the open country always 
sought ^dter within the walled cities and towns. This fact, no doubt, tended 
to hamper their garrisons, and, from the quantity of food required for their 
subsistence, caused the early surrender of many very strong places that, other* 
wtte, would have held out like the fortress^ of Qbur and fy'harjistan. as our 
author so graphically relates farther on. 

> The next movement of Toll Kh an was against Hir 3 t. On reaching the 
verdant plain of Sbabartu near that city, he despatched an agent, named Zan- 
bur, demanding that the Amtr who was governor on the part of Sul{mi JalSl* 
ud-Dtn, and the Shnl^b, and chief men of the city of Hirat, should 

come out and wait on him, and submit to the Mu ghal sovereign, and secure 
protection for their lives and property, lest the fate of Marw and NfahabQr 
might be theirs also. The governor, Amfr Shams-ud-Dtn. Muhammad, the 
Juzjant, and other Maliks therein, on hearing of the advance of the Mughals, 
had prepared to make a determined resistance, and all the approaches and 
defences were strongly guarded. The T2lrtkh-i-JaldLn-gfr, Rauf at*u9-$af^ and 
IpUis Abru, state, that there were ioo,cxx) troops at that time in Hirat, but this 
is mere exaggeration for the glorification of the Muftis, as the sequel shows 
the contrary to have been the fact, but there certainly was a strong force there. 
■When the envoy from Tult Kh Sn appeared before Amtr Shamsyud-Dtn. Mu- 
hammad, and delivered his message, he forthwith ordered him to be put to 
death, saying at the same time : “ Let not that day come for me to be subject to 
Mughal and Taittar infidels while breath remains in my body !** Next day, 
when intimation reached Tult of the fate of hb envoy, he was greatly enraged, 
aiid directed the troops to take up positions round about the city, and to slay 
every Harawt Tajztk they could meet with. 

For a period of seven days Malik Shams-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, opposed 
the Mughals with great valour, and inflicted heavy loss upon them, among 
those killed being several of the principal Amtrs, and 1700 others of lesser note, 
besides common men. On the eighth day Tult led the Murals in person to 
the attack, and Malik Shams- ud-Dtn^ Muhammad, sallied out, at the head of 
a large force, to encounter him, and an engagement ensued which was carried 
on with great obstinacy. The Mughals were so severely handled at last, that 
they were nearly giving way, when an arrow struck Malik Sbams-ud-Dfn, 
Muhammad, and he fell from his horse, and thep and there expired. 

His * fall caused division within the city, and the people became separated 
into two parties— those who were devotedly loyal to Sul^hi JalM-ud-Dtn, and 
the soldiery, who were for vigorous resistance to the last, while the civi- 
lians, such as the and the ecclesiastics, the priesthood holding grants of 

land, and those to whonr trade and their own selfish interests were all and 
everything^ and patriotism nothing, who were for accommodation ; and it will 
be noticed that, throughout these misfortunes, such persons invariably caused 
reinstance to be abandoned, or they betrayed their people and their sovereign’s 
interest for their own ends. 

In the meantime, Tult Sh^» who had taken a great fancy to HirUt, and 
liked its climate and situation, ^d not wish to desolate it like other cities [and 
who, doubtless, had information of the state of affairs within, and the reastance 
likely to be offered], and whose ranks had been thinned, and were then drawn 
up facing the I irOzt — some say Firuz^bad — gateway, which, according to the 
” MasAuk wa Mam Alik,^’ was the most flourishing quarter of HirAt, rode 
forward on the ninth day, with aoo horse, to the edge of the ditch, and 
requested a parley. Then, removing his head-dress [some say helmet, others 
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gate of that city, and the attack b^n, and catapults were 
placed in position in every direction.* 

turban* but neither correctly]* he called out : I men of Hirfit ! know ye 

that I am TGlt* the son of the dUngiz iniSn • and* if ye desire to save your lives* 
and those of your women and children* from the hands of the Mughals* cease 
from all further resistance* and submit* and I will agree that ye pay into my 
coffers one-half the amount of taxes [Alff says* ** the same amount to my de- 
puties ye have been paying to your SuljtSns." These words he accompanied 
with most solemn oaths and promises, that no injury should befall them* if they 
ceased fighting and opened the gates. Hearing these words from the mouth 
of Thlt Shan himself* it was agreed to submit to his authority. This is what* 
in the **MoH£;oh Proper^* becomes it offered to capitulate.** 

In the first places *Izz-ud-Din* the Harawt; who* by command of the Sult^* 
was the Mu^addam* or Provost of the guild of weavers and manufactories— with 
100 persons of his craft* each bearing nine pieces [the Mughal fortunate number] 
of silks of various kinds* and of great price* for which Hiiilt was famous — it 
still is for a kind styled procMded to the presence of Tull* and after 

them followed the ^ief officials and men of the city. They were all well received ; 
but* as though it were impossible for a Mughal to keep his plighted word* 12*000 
persons* the soldiers and dependants of Sultan Jal&l-ud-Din* were massacred 
to a man* but to the other inhabitants* whom they had defended and for whom 
they had shed their blood* no further molestation Was offered* and the Mughals 
acquired vast booty. • Misery enough was, however* in store for the Harawts. 

After the surrender* Amtr Abu-Bikr-i-Maraghant [see note on the Kurat 
dynasty* farther on] was left there as Governor of Hirfit and its dependencies* 
and a MugJial* named Mangatfie* also wiKtten Mfingatae and Mangae* a 
favourite attendant of TulPs* was left with him as Sb^nah or Intendant. The 
former set about remedying the distracted state of affiiirs* ruled justly* and 
endeavoured to restore the province to its former prosperity, and put the city 
in repair. Tuli Sh^n, according to his father’s commands, set out [Alft says* 
in 609 R. = 619 H., but this is not correct : it was 618 H.] on his return eight 
days aifter the surrender, and joined the Chingiz Khan in his camp near 'Jal- 
!|c9n of Shuffisan, which he had not yet taken. 

During this expedition under Tult Khfin* besides Marw, NfshAbur* Hirfit* 
Tus* and Sabzwar* other cities and towns and their dependencies* such as 
Jfijurm* Nisa* Abtward, Sarakhs* Showfif, and other places in Khurasan* fell 
under the yoke of the Mughals, which is referred to in the metrical account of 
the Mughals before noticed, in the following words* “ than which,** as an 
author says* “the Parf tongue furnishes no terms more forcibly expressing the 
fearful calamities caused by the Mughals*** referring to the words contained in 
the first line of the second couplet 

^ Ai ^ j y j 

** In three months, the workUscizing Tult 
Captured these all to the gate of Ststfin. 

He razed and he slew* and he swept and he clutched ; 

Not a person remained, neither great nor small.** 

Whilst these events were happening at Hirfit, Sul (fin Jalal-u<l-Dtn had upon 
several occasions overthrown the Mughals, as related under the reign of that 
hero* at page 28^ and note \ and farther on. 

* Those who consider the Muscov a (amb may take a lesson from these 
identical places— Marw and Hirfit. 
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Malik Shams-ud-Din. Mutiammad, the Jurjinl, and 
Malik Taj>ud-Dtn, the Juzjanl,* and other Amtrs who 
were within the city, made preparations for resistance ; but 
trustworthy persons have related after this manner, th9.t 
the stone of every catapult, which they used to discharge 
from the city in the direction of the Mughal camp, used to 
go into the air, and s^aln descend into the city. 

The city of Hirat which Sultan Mu^mmad, Khwarazm 
Shah, sat down before, and, before which, he carried on 
hostilities for a period of eleven months* before it was 
surrendered to him, the Mughals took up a position before, 
and, in the space of eight months, they captured that place 
which [in strength] was the barrier of Sikandar, and mar- 
tyred the whole of the inhabitants [with few exceptions]. 
Persons, whose statements are to be depended upon, relate, 
that, in one quarter [part] of the city,6c»,ooo martyrs were 
counted. According to this proportion, in the whole four 
quarters of the city, twenty-four laks [2400,000 !] Musal- 
mans were martyred. May the Almighty reward them ! ‘ 

When Tull came to. the determination of returning, he 
set at liberty some of those captives, and gave them a 
Shahnah [Intendant] and left him there, and commanded 
him to restore the city. 


Anecdote. 

An anecdote,* worthy of insertion here, is related, as re- 
ferring to the occurrences which happened at the period in 

• The other is styled ^lazwfni in one or two copies, but may be the 

most correct after sdU Tlie Raufat-U9-$afa also has Juzjiuii. 

^ See page 259, and note K 

• Our author has fallen into complete confusion, and lias here entered the 
events of the second siege, while, in his account of the latter, at page 1048, he 
has introduced some events belonging to the former siege. The greater part of 
this paragraph and the next relates to the second siege with which Tult Khs n 
had nothing to do. 

• This anecdote refers to the attack on Hirat by Tiili the particulars 

of which have just been ^ven. It has been stolen by the author of the Rau^t* 

without acknowledgment, indeed he pretends — such is, too often, the 
conduci of some unprincipled writers — to have obtained it from the 
from whose lips our author heard it, and merely says : ** /i ix stated by the 
^dfi of QhartiMn^* and then uses our author’s own words, without acknow- 
ledgment. Such pirates, after they have pilfered from another's writings, 
generally turn round and abuse him. 
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question. In the year 622 H., the author of this JabakAT, 
MinhSj-i-Sar 3 j, who is the servant of the Suljtan’s dynasty, 
had occasion to undertake a journey, on a mission from 
£^ur towards the l^uhistan, at the request of the august 
Malik, Rukn-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-’Ugman, the Mara- 
— 'may he rest in peace ! — for the adjustment of the 
route of kSrwans [of merchants and travellers], and the 
tranquillity of this territory. When he [the author] reached 
the city of IJfla'tn, he there saw an Imam, one of the great 
men of Kh urasan, whom they were wont to style Ka^t 
Wahtd-ud-Dtn, the Bushanjt [of Bushanj or Fushanj] — the 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! That Imam related 
[saying], “ In the disaster of Hirat I was present in that 
city; and, every day, in conjunction with the Gh azis 
[holy-warriors], its defenders, I used to don arms and 
armour, and proceed to the top of the ramparts, and view 
the multitude of the forces. One day, I was at the top of 
the ramparts of the city of Hirat while the fight and tumult 
was going on, in full panoply, with helmet and cuirass, be- 
sides other things, when, suddenly, I missed my footing 
from the top of the walls, and fell down towards the ditch, 
and, like unto a stone or a ball, I went rolling down the 
face of the khdk-rez^ whilst 50,000 men, Mughals and 
Musalman renegades, with arrows fitted to their bows, and 
with stones, were aiming at me, until, rolling over and over, 
I fell into the midst of the infidels, and was made prisoner 
by a body of men who, in making the attack, had come to 
the foot of the parapet, and the face of the khak-rea, and 
descended into the ditch. This mischance happened to me 
at a point facing which Tuli, son of the QJiingi^ had 

had a tent pitched, at the edge of the ditch, and the 
Mughal troops were fighting under bis personal observa- 
tion. Although I came rolling down the face of the i^k-rea 
a distance of about twenty [ells], until I descended into 
the abyss of the ditcli, which was forty gaa more,* Almighty 

r A well-known race or fiunily, one of whom — AbQ-Bikr-i-Maraglianf— was 
left by Tult Shihi as governor of the city and its depaidencies, along with 
Mangstle, the Mnghal Intendant. See the note on the Kurat Dynasty, under 
the account of the downfall of the MulS^idah, farther on. 

* An arti^dal mound, surrounding HiiSt, and foiming its chief strength, 
^ec following note. 

• The descripUon of modem Hiiftt will give some faint Idea of what it was 
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God shielded me under his protection so that I experienced 
no wound, neither did any of my members sustain any hurt 
or fracture whatever. 

“ When I came to the ground he [Tflli] caused a party to 
run up with speed, telling them : ' Bring ye that person 
alive, and do not harm him in the least.* When, in ac- 
cordance with that command, they conducted me to the 
presence of Tuli, he looked at me searchingly, and gave 
orders' to them, saying : ‘ See whether he has received any 
hurt ; ’ and, as there was none, he said to me : ‘ What 
person art thou — of the race of Adam, or a pari, a demon, 
or an angel, or dost thou hold a charm bearing the names 
of the Ulugh Tingrt ? ‘ Speak truly, how it is.’ I bowed 
my face to the ground and replied : * I am an unfortunate 
man of the learned class, and one of those who blesses 
or prays ; but I had one thing with me.’ He said : 
\What hadst thou with thee.?’ I bowed my head to the 
ground, and replied : ‘ The sight of a sovereign like thee 
had fallen upon me, and through the felicity thereof, 1 re- 
mained in safety.’ This reply was favourably received by 
Tuli, and he looked upon me with favourable eyes, and 
remarked, saying : ' This person is a sagacious man, and a 
wise, and may be qualified for the service of the Chingiz 
Khan. It is necessary that ye take care of him in order 
that he may be conducted to his presence ; ’ and he com- 
manded so that they made me over to the cafe of one of 
the respected Mughals. 

“ After Tuli had completed the conquest of the cities and 
districts of Kh urasan, he took me along with him to the 
Gllingiz Kha n’s presence,* and related the story [to him], 
and in the Chingiz Kh an’s service 1 found great favour. 
I was constantly in attendance at his threshold, and he 
used continually to inquire of me the traditions of the pro- 
phets, and concerning the sovereigns of ’Ajam, and the 

in its strength and glory at the period in question. It is entirely enclosed by 
an artificial mound of earth between fifty and sixty feet in height, at the present 
time, the. w^ls rising about thirty feet above. This mound slopes down from 
the base of the rampart, at an angle of about forty or forty- five d^rees, and at 
the bottom of the mound is a deep wet ditch thirty feet wide. 

* The Great Spirit — God. 

> Before of HhuriLsftn, which the Chingiz Shi&n had not yet sue* 

ceeded in capturiiig. See page 1008, and note 
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kings of the past ; and would inquire : * Did Muhammad 
(on whom be peace !), foretell aught respecting my rise and 
sway ? ' I used to relate to him the traditions [of the 
Prophet] which they have related respecting the irruption 
of the Turk ;* ‘and he used to say : ‘ My heart bears 
evidence that thou speakest the truth/ until one day, 
during conversation, he said to me : ‘A mighty name will 
remain behind me in the world through taking vengeance 
upon Muhammad, the Aghri ’ — that is to say, he used to 
call Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, by this term, 
and, in the Turk! language, aghri * signiBes a robber — and 
this expression -he would greatly make use of and say : — 

‘ Khwarazm Shah was not a monarch : he was a robber. 
Had he been a monarch he would not have slain my 
envoys and traders who had come to Utrar, for kings 
should not slay ambassadors.’ In short, when he inquired 
of me, ‘ Will not a mighty name remain behind me ? ’ 
I bowed my face to the ground, and said ; ‘ If the Kiian 
will promise the safety of my life, I will make a remark.’ 
He replied : * I have promised thee its security.’ I said ; 

‘ A name continues to endure where there are people, but 
how will a name endure when the Khan’s servants martyr 
all the people and massacre them, for who will remain 
to tell the tale ? ’ When I finished this sentence, the 
Chingiz Khan dashed the bow and arrow which he had in 
his hand upon the ground, and became exceeding en- 
raged, and turned his face away from me, and his back 
towards me. When I beheld the effects of rage upon his 
impious brow, I washed my hands of life, and gave up all 
hope of existence. I made sure to myself that the time of 
my departure was come, and that I should leave the world 
from the blow of the sword of this accursed one. 

After a minute had passed away, he turned his face 
towards me again, and said : ' I used to consider thee a 
sagacious and prudent man, but, from this speech of thine, 

• Here agiuii is another^ proof of what 1 have stated in my account of the 

of the Turks'and of the hmalFs of Tatt&r«nd Mughel. Had the 
incorrectly, said by mistake, “ the outbreak of the Tittirs," the Chingiz ShSn 
would, no doubt, haVe taken it as an insult, but he was a Turk of the Mugiial 
t-mSlF* See note •, page 869, Mid para, ai page 875. 

* In some copies “the Mn^t.” The Printed Text has— ^ 1 — a^t, 
but all others are as above. 
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it has become evident to me that thou dost not possess 
complete understanding, and that thy comprehension is 
but small. There are many Icings in the world, and, where- 
ever the hoofs of the horses of Muhammad, the Aghrl. 
have reached, there I will carry slaughter and cause devas- 
tation. The remaining people who are in other parts of 
the world, and the sovereigns of other kingdoms that are, 
they will relate my history.’ No favour on the part of the 
Chingiz Khan remained to me, and it came about that I 
was distant from his presence; and 1 fled from the Mughal 
army, and made my escape, and returned thanks and praise 
unto Almighty God for the same.” 


ACCOUNT OF THE CALAMITIES WHICH BEFELL THE 
TERRITORY OF KHURAsAN THE SECOND TIME. 

After Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-bamt, Khwarazm Shah, 
overthrew the army of Mughals, on the conflnes of Barw5.n, 
between Bamtan and Ghaznln.* several times, and the 
Chingiz Khan turned his face towards Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 
Mang-bamt, and advanced towards the river of Sind, and 
the news of these victories [of the Sultan] reached all the 
cities of Khu rasan, in every city and town wherever the 
Mughal Shahnahs [Intendants] were stationed, the people 
thereof despatched the whole of them to hell,* and in every 
place a predominant person arose. After the Chingiz 
Khan defeated Sultan Jalal-ud-Din on the banks of the 
river of Sind, he despatched the Bahadur, Sha’ur.^ along 
with Uktae [his son] to Ghaznin. so that they destroyed 


* This shows, were any proof wanting,* that our author did not refer to the 
narrow Parwan valley, north of Kabul, but to a locality much farther south-west. 

The author of the Rau^Ht-u^-^afl here repeats what he has stated several 
times before, in other places, that it is Barwan, a place between Qhazntn and 
B&mtan. As 1 have said before, the situation of Barwan was near the sources 
of the Lohgar river. See note », page 288, note •, page 1008, and note •, 
page ioi6. 

< It was this that caused the second siege, and the utter desolation of 
Hiriit, the Hiratis having slain the Mughal Shahnah and the Musalman 
governor, the Maraghani. Here again it will be observed that there is no 
mention either of Bamt&n or of its long si^e. 

7 In one or two copies, Sa-ur. 
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the city of Ghaznin.* and brought forth the inhabitants 
without the city, and, with the exception of a few, who 
were made captives, martyred the whole of them. 

The Chingiz Kha n, himself, advanced from the banks of 
the Sind river in pursuit of the Ighra^t * Musalmans, who 
formed a very laige force, and a countless number of men, 
anrf proceeded towards Gibarl.* He took the fortress of 

• It has never recovered to this day from the effects of this calamity like 
many other famous and formerly densely populous mties of Asia. 

• Some modem copies of the text have »,»!,• — 'Arab-^here. 

• This word is written Gabarl — g^^^f^-rGtbart — — miff Girl 

the different copies of the text, but the best and oldest copiw have Gabart or 
Glbait. The Calcutto printed text has both gpj/' and In MSS., the 

point of the letter b often appears as two, close together, occaaoned by the 
two points of the reed, especially when there is not much ink in it, wd vice 
versa. The letter might, in consequence, be sometimes mistaken for f. 

and the Gardaid continually refer to the fort of Gin— 
tw.ing near the Sind or Indus tpossibly Kapir dt Gtrt See note ■, page 76], 
but the former invariably mentions it in connexion with "Parshawar” or 
»• Puralior,” “ Man-Manarah,” and “ Wahind.” Man-Manamh is evidently 
Prata’h ManaraHi on the west bank of the Indus above Atak, and the words 
are, apparently, the Pushto translation of an older name, ^ata'h signif^ng 
“fallen,” “overturned,” &c., qualifying a feminine noun. Sulfin Mas’iid, 
the Martyr, was confined in the fortress of Girt. See page 95. 

The tract referred to by our author, however, is, without doubt, the country 
north of the Kabul river, between the Kamfin, or river of Kunor, and the 
Lan^ey Sind, namely, Bajawy and the tracU forming its southern boundaiy; 
and I find, in an old geographical work, and in a Persian lexicon of old and 
difficult words, that Gabar-^— with the pronunciation written, is the 
of a town Cahahr] in the country of Bajawy. To have come rqpon the 
the MU^ials must have entered Nangrahar, or, as it was anciently 
Nek-Anhar, lying south of Bajawy ; and the Chingiz ShSn was never 
in “ Pakli,” in his life, nor in Pakla’l mther. 

The people inhabiting the tracts lying along the banks of the river of 
Kabul, and east even as far as the Indus, wCre sometimes styled by the gmeral 
of Afghan chroniclers, and Dihg^ by the 'njglks, 

but Elphinstone styles them by the fanciful rrame of “ Swatis.” They were a 
purely Tajstk race, and had become converts to Islam at an early period. 
On the northern bank of the Kabul river there was another race of people 
who are known up to very recent times under the name of ’Arab re- 
specting whom some account will be found in my “Noras on AfqhAnistAn 
AND Paut of BalOchistAn, Geogkaphical, Ethnological, and His- 
ijiQ printed by command of the Rt. Hon. the Secretary of State for India. 

yjiP-i). 'nijgtk people were no more “ Scythians,” than the Musalndn 
DilazAk a fghsna were “Buddhists,” as Surgeon-Major Bellew, C.S.I., 
styles them in one of his books, and “ RAjpiiU ” in another, or than the 
yair.r Af^hAns are the “ Gakar tribe of Indians in the north Panjab,” or than 
the Kihtrtn Afghfins. whom he styles Khatrini in his last book, are “Khatir 
Hindus.” 
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GIbari and other forts of the territoiy of the Koh-pSyah 

[hill-skirts], and slew the Musalmans. For a period of 

The fort of Gtbart or Gabart appean to be the very same as Gabar*ko|« 
which the Mu^ial B&dahkh, B&bar, subsequently took from' kitr ^aidar. the 
Gabart. The Slialinknts, with whom the Yusufzts and Mandaps of the 
division of the Afghan nation, first came into contact, when they, in 
after years, retired from Kabul into Nangrahir, were divided into three septs 
or divisions : — Gabart [not from Gabr, a fire-worshipper : it is a diffeient 
word], Mutr£wt, and Mumt^t. Their rulers were descendants of the Jah&n- 
gtrtan Sultans — Sul$^n Bahraim and Sultan Pakhal — who held all the country 
north of the Kabul river, from the Tag-So river to the Ptr-Pinjil mountains 
of Kaahmtr, east of the Indus, and likewise some ports on the southern side 
of the Kabul river as far south as the Sptn Qhar or Safed Koh, but their 
power had greatly declined. SultUn Awes was the Gabart Suljan of Suwat 
at that period, and was the last king of that territory and its dependencies, 
but he retired northwards before the power of the Yusufzts and Mandais, 
towards the sources of the Amutah or Oxus. He, arid his descendants, for 
several generations, ruled therein as far as the frontier of Badakhahim, after 
which they are suddenly lost sight of. The great probability is that the rulers 
of Chitral, Shighnan. Wldchlhi, and some other petty states on the 

upper Oxus, ar^ their descendants ; and, like them, th^ claim descent from 
Alexander of Macedoti. 

In the time of the Akhund, Darwezah, some of the descendants of these 
Jahangtrtan Sultans of Pifiht as they are called, were still dwelling in 
Nangi^ar, at the town of Tapin in particular, and the Akbund himself, on 
the mother’s side, was descended from Sultan Bahiam. He gives the names 
of twelve direct generations of Chiefs and Sult&ns as far back as SultSUi Shams. 
I hope to be able to enter into details of this interesting subject shortly, but a 
good deal respecting the geography of these parts, and practical routes, will 
be found in my accounts of Suw&t, Cllitr&l, K2firistin, and the 

Independent Afghan States, and also of Yarkand and KSahgliar, in the 
y^rnal of the Bengal Asiatic Society^ as far back as 1856, which contain 
many geographical details, which have since been discovered by ** Havildars ” 
and ^^Mullas,” and appropriated by one or two literary vampires. 

Kh nshbal Shan, the celebrated Poet, and Chief of the Afghan tribe of 
Sh^l^ in one of his poems on Suwdt, wliich I have quoted in my account of 
that valley, in the Journal above mentioned, refers to some of the many routes 
leading into Turkistdn from the tract in which the Chingiz KhSn was encamped, 
and one of which he evidently intended to take^ in the following manner : 

" There is a road leading into Turkistan by Hindu-koh, 

And another that leads into Chitrdl and Badakhshnn, 

Another route also leads to Butin and Ktfihidiiar, 

And there is one more that goes to Morang — up hill and down dale.*’ 

A few of these Gtbarts are, 1 believe, still to be found in the districts re- 
ferred to. 

In the Kashghar Mission History, Surgeon-Major Bdlew states [p. 14^} 
that ** His route taas probably across the Swdt country into the Minor [jfr] 
vaUiy, where Chagbdn Sarae, or ’white hostelry,’ frotn its name attests 
Moghol occupation, and thence up the Chitril [nV] valley called also Kishkir, 
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three months he halted in the Gtbart territory and the 
Koh-payah ; and, from thence, the Qhmgiz Khan de- 
spatched envoys to the presence of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, I-yal-timish — May he rest in 

through the easy Burogil Pass. .... Such, at least, is the route taken by 
part of his army, if not by Cliangiz himself, who, according to the author of 
the Ndsiri (a j^ersonal actor at Tolak in the defence against his inva- 

sion of Ghor), rejoined his camp with the heavy baggage left at Naman 
Pushta, in Tokharistan [j/r], and took it on with him to Samarcand, where he 
spent the spring and summer ** ! 

The Doctor could not have had a map by him when he wrote this, and 
certainly did not read the “ Tabcdit Nasiri*' aright. What the Jabakat-i- 
Nasirt contains may be seen above and farther on. If the Chingiz Sl^n 
had taken the route marked out for him by the Doctor from “ Pakli and 
— ^but the Chingiz P^an never crossed to the cast bank of the Indus 
with his army— he would have performed a feat indeed. From thence* to 
Chagl^n Sarae and the Puahtah-i-Nu’man in Shuras^ not in Tukharistan, 

I beg leave to say, he would have marched through a maze of mountains, the 
most difficult, perhaps, in Asia, some lo degrees from E. to W., after which, 
to reach Samrjeand only, he would have had to march backward some five 
<lcgjces more in the direction of N.E. Ch^han certainly signifies white, as 
he says, but who shall show that the place in question was named Chaghan 
Sarae In consequence of that march, or that it did not receive the name from 
Turks centuries before, or from Mugjials — even the Mughals reigning in 
India— centuries after ? 

It will l)e observed that the Doctor simply says ** hi$ route was probably 
across the Stodt country and “ through the easy Burogil Pass^* but Mr. D. C. 
Boulger, in a book entitled ‘‘The Life of Yakoob Beg, Ameer of Kash- 
whose sole authority [as he statesj for such a statement is Doctor 
Bellew^s narrative in “all its fullness,” has ventured to assert, on the bare 
probability expressed by the Doctor, that the Chingiz Rhan did actually 
return from the Indus to Kashch^^r by the " Baroghil Pass.” At pp. 28 and 
29 is the following : — 

“Genghis Khan carried the terror of his name into the utmost recesses of 
the Hindoo Koobh. He wintered in the district of Swat, on our north-west 
frontier, a territory which is quite unknown to us except by hearsay [he might 
have added, “ as far as he knew”], and which has only been occupied by the 
Mongol and Macedonian conquerors [here, too, he might have added, “ as far 
as he knew Prom his head quarters on the banks of the Pafijkora he sent 

messengers to Dehli He hastily broke up from his quarters in Swat^ 

atidy by the valley of tlu Kunar and Chitral, he etitcred JCashgar , through, the 
Baroghil PassP 

All this may appear very satisfactory to the unwary, but there is not an 
atom of fact in the whole statement, and I shall presently show that the Cbingiz 
Khan did nothing of the sort, and was never near the “ Baroghil Pass” in his 
life. This is a specimen of the nonsense called history which this Afg^^n war 
has called forth by the hecatomb, and the public misled. 

Colonel G. B. Malleson, C S.I., iA hU History of Afghanistan frotn the 
Earliest Times^ states (p. 113) that “ Chinghiz Khan,” meanwhile, on the first 
news of the outbreak in Khwarizm, had hastened to that province, had 
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peace ! — as he was entertaining the design of conducting 
his army towards Hindustan/and of returning, by way of the 
Koh-i-]^ara-gh^i * and Kam-rud, to the country of Ch in ; 
but, although he was burning shoulder-bones [of sheep] con- 
tinually and examining them, he used not to find permission 

suppressed the rebellion [sic. Perhaps the writer did not know that 
razm was an independent empire, including great part of western Asia], killing 
in battle the two brothers of Jaldl-u-Din^ and that he had then ** marched 
southward, capturing in succession Balkh^ Mirv^ Ilerdt, Nishdpor^ and Tkr,” 
which places, save Balkh» the Chingiz Kha n was never near in this life. 
Soon after the author informs us that from 1227 to 1251 *‘the enslaved 
country (Afghanistan) had tw history [as far as Col. Malleson knew]. 
These pages will show the correctness of history, which is “a marvel of 
accuracy.** 

To return to the Chingiz Shan. His object was to save distance, and 
reach Ting]^ut by the shortest route. By Lakhanawa^t and Kam-rud the 
distance would have been still lessened, assuming that it lay as we find it in the 
maps of the old travellers and the Jesuits, but not if it had lain as far north as 
it appears in the^ map to the ** Mongols Proper^'' we are informed 

[p. 92] that ‘‘Jingis Khan wintered about the sources of the Indus,** which 
are in Tibbat itself ! If so, he would have been very near Tinghut, without 
inarching back some ten degrees west to reach Buhlim, and then marching 
twenty degrees east again to reach Ting^ut. He found, however, that he was 
not likely to obtain the consent of Sultan I-yal-timiih to take the Iglara-clial 
rout^ and as time pressed he bad to give it up, and get into the route by 
which he had enter^ Shur&san in the outset The particulars respecting his 
return will be foxmd farther on. 

* Northern India is here referred to. 

* In nearly all the copies of the original this word is written with ^ but 

» is meant the three points having been run into one, as is often donerin 
MSS. This is the mountain range which several European scholars have 
made mistakes about, but our author seems to refer to the Him&layah range 
in its general acceptation, in referring to Kam-rud. Reinaud, for example, 
reads the name Kelardjek from Al-BirOni, in the Jami'-ut-Tawfirikh of 
Rashid-ud-Dfn ; but, in the copies of the latter \/ork which I have examined, 
thfenamc is correctly written. Ibn Bajutah also has ^ara-gh^ The de- 
scription given shows very plainly the tract of country indicated. Al-Birunt 
sa3fs the peaks resemble domes of bilaur [crystal], and that they are covered 
with perpetual snow, like the mountain of Dimawand. Then, continuing his 
description from east to west, he says, next come the Bilaur Mountains in 
the direction of Turkistin, and that a two days’ journey brings one into 
Turkistin. Their cities or countries [billUl] are Gilgif, Astuiah, and ChilSs, 
and the people of Kashmir suffer greatly from their raids. Farther on he says 
that, in two days after passing the mountains of Bilaur and Shamilim. the 
country of the Bhutawari Turks is reached [this was the part the Mughal ruler 
wished to reach], and again refers to their raids upon Kashmir ; but what I 
wish to draw particular attention to is this statement, that, if a person travels 
along the left bank of the Sind [Indus], he will meet with numerous towns 
and villages,' to the south of the capital of Kashmir, as far as the ^ARA-CH AL 
range between which and Kashmir is a distance of two leagttes. 
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augured that he should, enter Hind, when swift messengers 
brought information to him from Tamghaj and Tingit, that 
the ^lans of Tingit, and Tamghaj were in a state of revolt, 
and that the loss of those territories was impending; and, 
as a matter of necessity, he returned from the Koh-payah of 
Gtbari. 

The whole of the mountains [of that tract] were blocked 
with snow, and, by the Cliingiz Kha n’s command, they used 
to .sweep it away ; and, by way of the passes of the terri- 
tory* of Ghaznin and Kabul, he returned to Turkistan and 
KSshghar. 

From Gibari, in the depth of the winter season, he de- 
spatched Uktae with an army of Mughal troops into Ghur 
and Khurasan. Uktae reached a place situated between 
Ghur and Ghaznin which they [the people] call Pul‘-i-Ahan- 
garan [the Blacksmiths’ Boundary], near unto Firuz-koh, and 
there Uktae pitched his camp. From thence he nominated 
the ‘Juzbi, Sa’di, and the Juzbi, Mankadhu,* and several 
other Nu-ins, with a large force, to proceed into Sistan, and 
the Nu-in Abkah, who was the Chingiz Kh an’s personal 
Manjani^! [Engineer — head of the catapult workers], and 
in whose corps were 10,000 Mughal Manjanil^is, was 

* The word appears to be the plural of as rendered above. In 

some copies of the text the word appears to be which, unless a proper 
name, is meaningless. Other copies have and even jcu* The Calcutta 

I’rinted Text has 

The Jami*-ut-Tawarikll states that, after the defeat of SultiUi Jalal-ud-Dfn,' 
the Chingiz Shan advanced up the Indus, and sent Oktae downwards towards 
CbsLzntn, and that, during the hot season, the Chingiz EhSn, with the main 
army, continued encamped in the plain of Mirwan — Ntrwfin — 

— for it is written both ways, and also Yazwan— in expectation of 
being joined by the Nu-yan, Balil, who had been sent in pursuit of the 
Khwarazmi Sultan. When he rejoined, the Chingiz Khan moved from his 
summer quarters and set out in order to reach Tingl^ut by the shortest route. 
His forces advanced some marches, when news of the revolt in Ting^ut 
reached him, and, as the route he was then following lay through a most 
difficult country, filled with mountains and forests, uncultivated, with a sickly 
climate, and bad water, he gave orders to make a retrograde movement bock 
towards Parshawar [the territory of — Alft also states that he set out from 
thence in Muharram], and returned to his own country by the same route as 
he had come, by the B^fan mountains. When he reached the fortress of 
KQnaun-lg^or-Van — o'liy cjjVi^^tJktae rejoined him with Ms forces* 

■ /V/ has other meanings besides that of a and here means as 

rendered. See page 321. 

< In some works Mankadah. 
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despatched s^^nst the fortress of [the] AshiySr ’ of Ghar- 
jistan. UktSe likewise sent the Nu-tn, Iljt, into the hill- 
tracts of Ghur and Hirlt. In short, Shahnahs [Intendants] 
and bodies of troops were appointed to proceed into every 
part of Ohuft Shurasan, and Slstan ; and, during the whole 
of that winter, those bodies of troops from the Mughal 
forces, which had entered into those different territories, 
carried slaughter into all the townships and villages thereof. 

When information had reached the Chingiz Kha n of the 
slaying of the Mughal Shahnahs. he commanded, saying : 

From whence have these people whom 1 have killed come 
to life again ? On this occasion my commands are on this 
wise, that the heads of people shall be separated from their 
bodies, in order that they may not come to life again.** 
Consequent upon this, they [the Mughals] devastated all 
the cities of Khu rasan, a second time. 

The force * which had advanced to the gate of Sistan 
took that place by assault ; and, in every quarter, and in 
every dwelling thereof, they had to fight before they were 
able to overcome the people, for the Musalmans of Ststan,* 
women and men — great and small — ^all resisted obstinately 
with knife and sword. All [the males] were slain, and the 
females were martyred. 

In the city of Hirat, to the gate of which [another] 
Mughal force had advanced — as has been previously re- 
corded — ^there was a Khw ajah. whom they were wont to 
style the Khwaiah Fakhr-ud-Dtn-i-*Abd-ur-Rahmanr the 
*Ibrani* [Hebrew] Banker, a Khwajah of vast opulence, 
and held in great respect ; and, on this occasion, he held 
out the city of Hirat for some days. Malik Mubariz-ud- 
Din, the Sabzwart, having evacuated and fled from the 
fortress of Ftruz-koh, had arrived at Hirat, and they [the 

f AshiySlr is the plural of Shar^ the title by which the ancient rulers of 
Gihftijistan were known. See page 341, note 

* From Uktae’s army, as will be seen farther on. 

* The events of StsUln will l>e found farther on. The fortress referred to 
held out a considerable time. 

* This word— ,^ 5 ,n^~occurs in the oldest and most of the other copies 
of the text, but a few have ’IraVt — He is also styled ’Abd-ur-Kahtm 
in one copy, but tliat was his father’s name. The Kau^at-u^-^afa has 
which may be meant for Timram. The l^abfb-us-Siyar, according to Price, 
has ’Arab. 
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inhalMtaiits] had made him commander of the forces of 
HirSt.* They related on this wise that, when the Mughals 

* The news of the defeats inflicted upon the Mugjiol armies by Sul^in 
JaUU-ud-Dfn, Mong-bamf, at Barwin, in the ^ring and summer of 618 H., 
spread rapidly ; and, ** the wish being parent to the thought,” it was stated 
that, henceforth, the Mu^jhals would never again be able to cope with the 
Sul^. Consequently, in every part where there was any Malik, Shahnah. 
or official of the Mugfaals, be was put to death, and the people set over them- 
selves some person to direct the affairs of their various cities and provinces 
until such time as the Sultan should restore order, while some, no doubt, 
hoped to become independent. 

Hirit followed the example : the people rose, Malik Abu-Bikr, the Mara- 
gfaaai, and the MugJ^d, Mangatae, were put to death, and the chief people 
chose Malik MubSriz-ud-Din, the Sabzwarf, as their leader and governor, the 
same who is mentioned by our author at page 1004, while the administration 
of civil sdfiurs was made over to the 2 SJlwajah, Fakhr-ud-Dtn-i-’Abd-ur- 
Rahm&n, a man of experience, who is styled an Trakt by all but our author ; 
and these two personages were of one heart and one mind to resist the 
Mughals to the iTtmost. They forthwith made great exertion to put Hirat in 
a good state of defence. 

When the dlingiz Sh^n heard of these outbreaks, and especially that of 
Hir 3 t, he was very wroth with his son, Tfilt, who had now rejoined him, and 
exclaimed : ** This comes through your withholding the sword from the 
HirStfs 1 ** and the very next day a force of 80,000 horse was despatched on 
the way to Hiidt, under command of the Nu-yan lljidSe [the ilfihikclSe of 
others — which seems the most correct- -and Iljt of our author : Abu-l-Qb&zf, 
BahSdur, spells it Ilch^ktae. He was the son of ^ajbun, brother of the 
Ckingiz Eban, and greatly trusted by him], at the same time remarking to 
him that dead people had come to life again, but he was to take care this time 
to ensure their being dead, by cutting their heads off, and to spare nothing. 
He set out in the month of Sha wwal [Sha’b&n?], 618 H. [January, 1222 A.D.]. 
Such is the date given, but it is simply impossible. It, however, tends to 
correct, at the same time that it proves itself impossible, another date — that of 
SulJSn JaUQ-ud- Din’s defeat on the Indus. Thlf Slian, in the same year, had 
inarched against Marw, Nfshabur, and Hirit, and had returned to the camp at 
the Pufhtah-i-Nu’man, near 7 al-k^» which still held out, in 618 H. The news 
of the defeats inflicted on the Mughals by the Sulian, in the spring and summer of 
that year [about the first quarter of that year which began on the 7th of March], 
required a little time to spread ; .then the news of the outbreaks in consequence, 
and among them the rising at Hirit, required a little time to rea^ the 
Chingiz Xhan *s camp. By this time T&li had rejoined him, a supreme effort 
was made to capture and after that we may suppose that he deter- 

mined to send Iljidae against HirSt, and move against the Sultan in person. 
The date generally assigned to the Sultan’s defeat on the Indus is Rajab — the 
seventh month — 618 h., months before lljidie, according to the date 

above, was sent from against Hirdt. Some, again, say the Sultan 

was defeated in Shawwal, the month in which Iljidae is said to have been 
despatched, and this also proves that he could not have been despatched in 
that month, but some time before. It therefore seems beyond a doubt that 
the Chingiz Shin heard of the rise at HirSt in the fifth or sixth month of 
618 H., despatched IljidSe early in Sb^^hin — the eighth month — pushed on 

3 X 
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captured the city upon this occasion, this Malik Mubftriz* 
ud-Dfn, an aged man of fine and handsome aspect, rode 

himself to Ghaznfn in pursuit of the Saltfin* very soon after, and defeated him 
on the Indus in Sbawwftl, the ninth month of 618 H. The Sultfm could not 
have been defeated in Rajab--the seventh month— therefore ; and from these 
dates likewise it is clearly proved that, on his way to Qhazntn and the Indus, 
the Chingiz IQiiln could not have been detained by the so-called siege of 
B^tkn, referred to in notes •, page 1008, >, page 1012, and •, page 1016. 

The Nu-yan, Iljidae, in due course reached the river of HirSt, where he 
halted for the period of one month in order to prepare for undertaking opera- 
tions, and make ready the catapults and other Warlike engines. From the 
neighbouring places, previously indicated by the Chingiz Kh^n himself, which 
had submitted to the Mu^ial yoke or had been subdued, he obtained asy s ta n oe 
and war materials ; and, in a short space of time, from the confines of Shuril* 
san, the territories of Balkh> and the highlands of Shiwarghan. some 5C^ooo 
horse and foot, of the people of the country compelled to serve, arrived to aid 
in the siege. 

On the other band, they were not idle in Hiiiit ; and Malik Mub&riz-ud- 
Din prepared for a vigorous defence. All the people, high and low, great 
and small, bound themselves by most solemn pledges not to do as was done 
on the former occasion, but to fight while life remained. 

The month of preparation having expired, the Nu-yan, IljidSe, or Iljt, who 
now had a force of 130,000 men under him, advanced towards the city of 
Hirilt, and four bodies of 30,000 men each were disposed, so as to operate 
against the four sides of the city, and the four, gateways. He took care l^fcure** 
hand that those among his troops who should be guilty of any misdemeanour 
[no doubt this was because their defeats, by Sultan JalSQ-ud-Dtn, had made 
them feel themselves less sure of success than previously, and it was soon 
after the Sultan’s overthrow of the two Mughal armies that this force was 
sent against Hirat, and before the Sultan’s defeat on the Indus] should be 
punished with death, but those who distinguished themselves should be fittingly 
rewarded. 

The siege was prosecuted with vigour and as bravely defended during a 
period of 6 months and 17 days, when, in the month of Jamadf-ul-AwiF^ 
619 H., th^ Mughal commander determined upon a supreme effort, and 
assaulted the place for several successive days, with the loss of some 5000 
men upon each occasion. The walb, from the constant battering of the 
catapults and other military engines, had become quite honey-combed, when, 
one day, about 50 ells of the curtain gave way, burying, among others, 400 
men of note among the Mughals under the dibris. Three days after this 
misfortune division arose among the defenders — one party being for holding 
out, the other for capitulation — for the people within had now become much 
straitened, both for military stores, as well as food to feed the immense 
number of inhabitants and fugitives within the beleaguered city, while, day by 
day, reinforcements and assistance were reaching the Mughals. At length, on 
a Friday, in die month of JandLdt-ul-Awwal — Raufat-u9-$aftL says, the montll 
after, but all leave out the date — 619 H., the final assault was delivered where 
a portion of the curtain fell, and the Muc^als entered the fortifications at 
what was afterwards called the Sl^kistar £urj [bastion] and captured the 
dty. They at once commenced an indiscriminate massacre— old and youngs 
male and female, adult and infant— and for the space of seven days this was 
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throu^^h the city fully armed, and arrayed in defensive 
armour ; and, lance in hand, fought against the. infidels 
until he attained martyrdom ; but God knows the truth of 
the matter. 

ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE FORTS OF KAL-YON 

AND FlWAR.» 

After the Mughal troops had effected the capture of 
Hirat and desolated the city, they divided into two 
divisions. One of these marched into Sistan, and at its 
head was the Juzbi, Sa’di, and other great Nu-tns ; and 
the other force appeared at the foot [of the walls] of the 
hi$Sr of Kal-yun, and the troops took up their position 
round about that fortress.* It is' a fortification excessively 
strong, the like of which, in strength of construction, there 
is nowhere to be found, either in loftiness ^nd sublimity, 
or in stability and solidity ; and in the KitAb-i-MasALIK 
WA MamAlik [The Book of Roads and Kingdoms], which 

carried on, the city sacked, the buildings and defences demolished, and the 
ditch filled up. ** The number of persons who attained martyrdom on this 
occasion amounted to 1,600,000,” in which number must be certainly included 
those who, from the towns and villages arbund, sought shelter within that 
stronghold ; and it will easily be perceived how difficult it was to have held 
out so long with such a number to feed. The resources of Hirilt must have 
been immense. 

After the Nu-yan, Iljidae, or Iljl, had desolated the district around Hirat 
and left not a soul alive, he, after a further stay of eight days, set out for the 
fortress of Kal-yun, as our author states i but some authors mistake the name, 
and have Isflzar — — which was the name of a town and district 
dependent on Hirat, through which he passed, and also mentioned in the 
** Masalik wa MamAlik.” See page 397, note The fortress described 
by our author lies beyond that, but the direction agrees. From this place the 
Mugjial leader sent such of the booty captured at Hirat, as was befitting, to 
the Chi ngiz Kh5n ; and, when he reached the of Aobah, mentioned 

before, at page 358, note • — still a well-known place on the direct route 
between Hirat and Kabul, although geographers, at the present day, seem to 
have very hazy ideas on the subject — he sent back a body of 2000 horse, with 
the true fiendish instinct of these barbarians, to slaughter such of the unfor- 
tunate Hiiatts as might have concealed themselves, and who now, imagining 
that the Mugjials were far away, had come out of their places of shelter. 
Sixteen persons, including the Sbal^b, were all who remained alive I The 
particular respecting them will be found under UktSLe’s reign. 

^ This fortress was founded by Sul(An Baha-ud-Dtn, S&m. See page 342. 

^ It is worthy of note, and highly significant, that the pro-Muf^lial authors 
never allude to these evenU in Qhur and Qurftsftn. They either knew 
nothing about them, or purposely conceaied them. 

3X2 
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the masters learned in science have compiled, this fortress 
is mentioned in these words : “ The strongest fortress in 
the world, and the fairest, is Kal-yUn.” It is such a for- 
tress that whosoever would go from the foot of [the walls 
of] the city of Hirat to the foot of the walls of that fort, it 
behoveth him to proceed twenty farsangs [leagues] in an up- 
ward direction to a considerable altitude, until he reaches 
the base of the rock upon which that fortification stands ; 
and, that point having been reached, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed another league upwards in order to reach the foot of 
the rock on the summit of which the ramparts of the fort 
stand. The height of that rock is about a thousand cubits, 
and the face of it is like a wall, so that it is impossible for 
any living thing to mount it, with the exception of reptiles 
of the earth ; and on the top of the rock is the plateau of 
four leagues or more [in area ?].‘ In the fortress are seven 
wells which they have excavated in the solid rock, and in 
each of these is so much perennial water that, however 
much of it is expended, it does not diminish ; and, in the 
middle of the fortress, is an extensive plain. 

The sons of Abu-Bikr who were the champions of Sultan 
Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, two brothers, two heroes of 
renown, and, in themselves, two huge elephants of war— 
were the seneschals* of that fortress. Trustworthy persons 
have related that both the brothers, in stature, were so tall 
that, when they used to accompany Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah [on horseback], in procession, with their 
hands placed on his stirrup, their heads rose a head higher 
than that of the Sultan ; and the two brothers were famed 
for their valour and high spirit, and they were the Amirs 
(governors] of the fortress. During these events the Ikhti- 
yar-ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar, the Tughra-i, who was one of 
the rulers in the Khwarazm-Shahi empire, had also entered 
the fortress of Kal-yun. 

• In most of the modem copies, “four bow-shots or more,’* but the context 
shows that inside the fort itself was an extensive plain, llie map compiled 
by Captain Sanders and Lieutenant North, of the country around Hidit during 
the first occupation of Afghiinistan, will probably show its position, which 
lies about 70 miles N.£. of Himt. 

* The principal person in charge was a civilian, as previously mentioned, 
the Malik-ul-KuUib, the lkbtiy 3 ur-ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar-i-TughiiL-t, as men- 
tioned at page 1003, but these two champions acted as seneschals of the fortress. 
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At the time when the infidel horsemen reached the base 
of the fortress, there were in Kal-yun a great number of 
men and much war material. Suljtan Muhammad, Khwa- 
razm Shah, had [previously] beleaguered and press^ hard 
this fortress and that of ]^war, which is opposite to it, for 
a period of ten or eleven years before he obtained posses- 
sion of them.^ Kal-yun had [since] been thoroughly pro- 
vided with men and arms, and stores and provisions. 
When the Mughal troops began the attack upon it, the 
holy warriors and tried men within descended from the 
fortress and commenced holy war ui>on them, and de- 
spatched numbers of Mughals to hell. Day and night 
they engaged in fighting with and resisting the infidels- 
The intrepidity of the garrison of the fortress reached such 
a pitch that it was impossible for the Mughal force to ob- 
tain sleep at night out of dread of them, and so these 
infidels completely enclosed the entire fortress round with 
a circular wall, in which they placed two gates, facing the 
fortress, with walls before them, and men were told off 
to keep watch at night.® A trustworthy person related 
that a fox had remained at the foot of the rock on 
which the fortress of Kal-yun stands, within the circum- 
vallation of the Mughals^ and, for a period of seven months, 
that fox had no way by which he might get out, so strictly 
did the Mughal troops guard this wall. 

When one year of the investment of the fortress passed 
away, the Juzbi, Sa’di, with a Mughal army, from before 
the gate of Sistan, came into Khu rasan, and arrived at the 
base of the fortress of Kal-yun ; and, a second time, was 
the place closely invested.® 

Tt That was during the time of the fihud Sultans and must have happened 
soon after the assassination of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu^uunmad-i- Sim, or 
even before that event. 

• The Printed Text, like some MS. copies, differs considerably here, and 
they have, “a double ” wall. 

* From this it appears that, before the arrival of the Juzbi, Sa’di, the 
Mughala had latterly contented themselves with merely blockading the place ; 
but, after his arrival, b^an more active operations. Although beaten off twice, 
they never left it entirely, and then came back again to invest it, as wiU pre- 
sently appear. 

The Raafat>u9-$aftl has an apocryphal story to the effect, that the people of 
the great fortress of Kal-yun, fearing the Mugbals, with the help of the Hiratfs, 
would attack them again, now that they had obtained possession of HirSt, 
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A pestilent disease overcame the defenders of the for> 
tress, and the greater part of the people died, through the 
provisions with which the fortress was supplied, which 
consisted of a large quantity Of dried flesh and pistachios 
— for the pistachios of Khurasan mostly come from around 
about KS.l-yun — ^and, from constantly eating dried flesh, 
pistachios, and clarified butter, the people of the fortress 
used to fall sick, and their heads and feet used to swell, 
and death would result After the garrison had held out 
against this investment for a period of sbcteen months, not 
more than fifty persons remained alive, and of these twenty 
were suflering from swollen feet, and thirty were strong 
and healthy. One of this band left the fortress and went 
over to the Muglial force, and made known the state of 
the garrison and of the fortress of Kal-yun ; and, when the 
Mughal troops ascertained for certain the state in which 
the people of the place were, the infidels donned their 
arms and turned their faces towards it. The garrison, 
resigning themselves to martyrdom, threw everything of 
value within the fortress, consisting of gold and silver, 
and valuable clothes, and whatever was of worth, into the 
welb, and then filled them up with large stones from the 
fortress ; and all else that remained they burnt They 
then threw open the gateway of the fortress, drew their 
swords, and threw themselves upon the infidel Mu gha ls, 
and attained the felicity of martyrdom. 

When the fortress of Kal-yun was taken, a body of the 
Mughal forces which had been at the foot of the walls of 
the fort of WalJ^* of Tukharistan. namely Tulan, the 
Juzbi, and Arsalan KhSn of l^aialilj:, with those Mughal 
troops, by command of the Chingiz Kha m marched to the 
foot of the fortress of Fiwar of l^adas.* This fortress of 

although they had twice been obliged to raise the investment, despatched 
eighty men to Hiiat to kill Amfr Abu>Bikr and Mangat&e, the Mugjtial, 
and thus create a diversion, and direct the nbinpir. Khan ’s power to the 
destruction of Hiiftt ! 

> See page 1023, and also note *, page 1024. 

* This is the tract respecting the name ot which there were some doubts at ' 
!>•««• 343> 375> ond 398, but J^Odas and not Fadas— there is but the diil^ce 
between j and wi— is the correct name, but, in some copies, it is written — 
gaduilt — with ih. It is in these parts, and among these mighty fortresses 
that the student of the Macedonian. Alexander’s campaigns might identify the 
stron8^<dd of the BaUitrian Oxyartes, the rock fortress ofChorieneslKSloyOn?] 
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Ftwir in strength, solidity, and impregnability, is still 
stronger than the fortress of Kal-}mn, and the feet of its 
strength may be held certain in that ten men can defend it 
Between Ftwar and Kal-yun is a distance of about ten 
farsangs [leagues], in such wise that both fortresses are in 
sight of each other. If strange horsemen should reach the 
base of the fortress of Kal-yun in the day, the people 
would make a smoke, and, at night, they would light a 
fire ; and the garrison of Flwar used [thus] to know of it : 
and if such should reach the fortress of Ftwar the same 
would be done to make it known to Kal-yun. 

For a period of ten months' that the Juzbt, Tulan, and 
Arsalan Khan of l^aialiV, lay before the fortress of Ftwar, 
on account of the great scarcity of provisions, their forces 
had become reduced to great straits. They now brought 
from the stores of the fortress of Kal-yun what was neces- 
saiy for their subsistence,' so that, for a short time [longer], 
they were able to continue before the stronghold. A per- 
son from the fort of Ftwar [now] came into the force of 
the Juzbt, Tulan, and gave information of the state of the 
place, that [nearly] the whole of the garrison were dead, 
and that, throughout the whole fortress, there were not more 
than seven men alive, and out of them four or five were sick. 
Then the infidels armed themselves, and captured the place, 
and martyred those seven persons — God reward them 1 

These events happened in the latter part of the year 
619 H.,' and this was the affeir, as has been [just] related, of 
those two strongholds, than which there were no stronger 
forts in all Khurasan and Ghur. 

ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED IN ( 210 R, 
gh artistAn. and fIrOz-koh.* 

The city of Firuz-koh which was the capital and seat of 

and other position!, not made out, always supponn^ however, that the first 
Nictea is no other than Nisi, a very ancient place. Several of these strong- 
holds agree with the descriptions given by Arrian and Straba 

* One of the oldest copies has eight months. 

* It is stated just above that everything of value bad been thrown into wells 
or burnt, but perhaps they did not think pistachios and other providont worth 
destroying. 

* Sm note f, page 1061. 

* The fortress of Tulak is included under -this heading, andourauthofsaysit 
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government of the Sultans of the Juzbf U^lan/ with 

the Mughal forces [under him] appeared before, in the 
year 617 H., and for twenty days and more attached it 
vigorously, but retired without having effected their pur- 
pose.* The people of Ftruz-koh showed opposition towards 
Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari [who was in charge], 
4nd rose against him ; and he was under the necessity of 
entering the upper fortress, which is situated to the north- 
east of the city, upon a lofty and overhanging mountain. 
During the time of the Sultans of Ghur there was no more 
upon that spot than a great [castle],' and it used to 
be impossible for laden beasts to get there ; but, at this 
period, that Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari, had re- 
stored and enlarged that fortress, he had carried a 
rampart all round the top of that mountain, and had 
made a road to that fortress so that laden camels used 
to go up to it, and a thousand men could find quarters 
therein. 

When disagreement arose between the people of Firuz- 
koh and Malik MubSriz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari, and the 
latter took up his quarters in the upper fortress, the people 
wrote letters to Malik l^uJb-ud-Din, Husain* — may he 
rest in peace I — and solicited him to come thither. Malik 
Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, with the forces of Ghur, proceeded 
to Firuz-koh, and Malik ^utb-ud-Din, Husain, located his 
uncle’s son, Malik ’Imad-ud-Dtn, Zangt, Ba’lami,* at Firuz- 
koh, and this circumstance happened in the year 618 H. 


Uy between Qhur and ShuraslUi, and» theTefore, it was situated, by this 
account, in Gharjistin, north of Hirat, or close to it In another place [page 
362], he sifys it is in the hill-tracts of Hirat. 

7 This is the person who is turned into Hnlakoo in Miles’s ** Shofrat ul 
Airak^^* so-called, but it is a work of no authority whatever, and his translation 
contains gross and absurd errors. 

• As already mentioned at page 1007, which see. 

• This is the place referred to at pages 403 and 407. 

1 Here, as in other places preceding, he is, in some copies, styled ^asan. He 
was Malik of Ghur, under the Ehwarazmis, after the downfall of the Ghhrt 
dynasty. This is the illustrious Malik — ^the son of *Ali, son of Abt ’Alt— 
who came into India in the reign of I-yal-timish, who held such a promi- 
nent position in Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Sb^h’s reign, and who was, at last, 
put to death by that Sult&n, or rather his advisers. See pages 702 and 798. 

• Doubtful : it is written in some of the best copies of the text as well as 
as above, and in others — ^ and ^ — without any points. 
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When the forces of the infidel Mughal, under UktSe,* 
moved from ^^azntn and advanced towards Ghur, a body 
of troops [from that army] pushed on, suddenly and un- 
expectedly, and fell upon Firuz-koh. Malik ’Imad-ud- 
Dtn, Zangi, they martyred in the year 619 H. ; and the 
people of the city were martyred also. Malik Mubariz-ud- 
Dtn, the Sabzwart, evacuated the [upper] fortress, and 
came to Hirat, and there attained martyrdom ; and the 
city of Ftruz-koh was wholly destroyed.* 

The fortress of TQlak, however, of which Amir Habasht- 
i-Nezah-war [the expert at the lance] on the part of Sultan 
Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah — on whom be peace ! — was 
governor, did not fall into the hands of the Mughals. 
The fortress of Tulak is a fortification totally unconnected 

* The Chingiz son, at the time his father left the banks of the Indus 

with the intention of returning homewards. See page 1047. 

^ This place, the seat of a powerful empire never afterwards recovered ; and 
at this day even its site appears to 1 >e imperfectly known. Its destruction is 
another specimen of the “ architectural afflatus which fell upon the world after 
the Mongol invasions. ” 

Hut neither our author, nor any other Oriental writer, knows an)^hing about 
Ghur. its capital, or its sovereigns ; and when they tell us that Ftruz-koh was 
the capital they merely show their ignorance, for does not “General Ferricr 
tell us that Zemi*' vrzsl In his book, entitled “ Cakavan Journeys,’* he 
states at page 248, ** Z^ni was^ as I have before remarked^ the attcient 
capital of the coutUry of Gour. Its position in a valley is happily 

chosen ** / / 

In his attempt to reach K&bul from Hiiilt, “the General “ set out from the 
latter place, and says he reached as far north as Sar-i-pul, and was com- 
pelled soon after to return to Hirat again. This journey occupied him 
from the 22nd June to the 21st July — just thirty days— on which latter date 
he was brought back to Hirat again. During the chief part of this time he 
was under surveillance^ and not permitted to roam about, and travelled part of 
the time through “ Gour ” by starlight^ but notwithstanding all this he not only 
discovered the ancient- capital, but also its name, totally contrary to every 
native author who has written on the subject, and also had time to make 
researches into the history of Gour, although he did not even know how to spell 
the name correctly. Consequent on these discoveries our author’s account of 
its twenty-two rule^ not including those of Qhazntn and Tukh&ristan, must be 
contrary to fact, for “the General” tells us that the “Qour” dynasty only 
lasted sixty-four years, and that it only consisted of Jive persons ! ! 

I may be permitted to doubt the correctness of “the General’s’* statements 
(upon a good many matters besides this, and not in this book alone), until 
some one can show me, in any history whatever, such a name as Zerni^ much 
less that it was the “ ancient capital ” of Qhur* 

It is quite time such incorrect statements and such “ Histories ** should be 
exposed. 
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with any adjoining mountsun, and the foundation of it 
dates from the time of Manuchihr. and Ar ash.* the Archer, 
[then] held it. In the upper part of it are chambers hewn 
in the solid rock which they call Araglji [after Arash],* and 
Amtr Na^r, the Tulaki,^ sunk a well, in the upper part of the 
fortress ; and the diameter of the well will be about twenty 
gas [ells], and it is excavated in the solid rock. The water, 
however much is drawn from it, shows no decrease, and its 
depth is immense. The fortress is of great strength, and 
lies between Ghur and IQiurasan. When Sultan Muham- 
mad, Shwarazm Shah, came to Bal]^,* Haba§ht-i-Nezah- 

* The famous champion and archer of ManQ-chihr— Heavenly-faced— the 
tenth king of the B&stintah dynasty, and one of the heroes of the Sha h« 
Nftmah. Arafllit upon one occasion, is said to have discharged an arrow from 
Amnl to Marw, a distance of only about ** forty day^ journey** This, how- 
ever, is much of a kind with the feats the Greek heroes of antiquity performed, 
and not a whit more exaggerated. 

^ It will be seen from this, that the excavations in and around the district 
of BSmfkn, and where the two great idols, the Khing But — Grey Idol, and 
the Surkh But — Red Idol, stand, are, by no means, the only ones in 
these parts ; and the fiict shows, in a somewhat ridiculous light, the various 
opinions respecting the latter, and their purposes. 

The account given respecting them by oriental writers is, briefly, this. 
** The Khing But is the beloved of the Surhh Buty and they are each about 
fifty-two — ells — high. They are situated in the mau^a* — district — of Bamikn, 
a dependency of 'JHikharistw, on the frontier of Badakbsb^- People can 
go in and come out at the fingers and toes of these idols or figures, which are 
hoUow within. Some call them Lat and Manat, and in ’Arabic they are 
styled Yagha^ and Ys^^.** 

Masson, in his Travels, makes out these two figures to be the work of the 

White Huns,” who conquered Transoxiana ' and ^‘Khorasan,” and were 
finally exterminated by ** Zingis Khan,” and his opinion is supposed to 

receive countenance from the well-ascertained fact that Zingis Khan de- 
8 trp 3 red Ghulghuleh,” the ruins of which are scattered over the B2mtan valley. 
The same author considers these caves to have been catacombs. Stange 
that we hear of no white or Mach Huns in connexion with ** Zingis ” and ** the 
catacombs.” Moorcroft [each rides his own hobby] was of opinion that 
BSmt&n was ** the residence of a great Lama,” and the excavations the abodes 
of ** Lama clergy,” and ** the lower classes of the monastic society,” and that 
**the laity inhabited the adjoining city”l Elphinstone attributes these 
idob and the contiguous caves to ** the Buddhist princes of Ghore,” but what 
history says that the Tkjs^ chiefs and rulers were Buddhists any more 

than that they were ** White Huns”? and what are the proofs? CoL G. B. 
Malleson, however, makes ** Ghilzai ” AfgbSng of them ! 

7 A former governor of the plstce : the chief whose fief it was. 

* Just previous to his flight towards Nt^Jiipfir. Here all the copies of the 
text collated have Balkh — ^ and not WalJdl Jj as before, showing, still, more 
clearly, that they refer to two separate places. ^ 
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war, with the troops of Tulak, proceeded to Balhh also, 
and presented himself before the sublime threshold [of that 
monarch]. He was directed to return to Tulak,* and put 
the fortress in order and make preparation for opposing 
the Mughals. After he returned from thence, in the be- 
ginning of the year 617 H., on.several occasions, bodies of 
Mughal horsemen came to the foot of the fortress, and 
made raids in its neighbourhood ; and, in the year 618 H., 
the Nu-in, Fihu,' who was a son-in-law of the Chingiz 
Tt^han . and who commanded a force of 40,000 Mughal 
cavalry, and troops of other races, appeared at the foot of 
the fortress of Tulak with a numerous army. 

Amir ^abaghl-i-Nezah-war* agreed with him that he 
would become tributary to the Mughals ; and came down 
from the fortress and paid homage to him, and returned to 
it again. The subsidy which he had assented to, Habaghl- 
i-Nezah-war apportioned among the people of Tulak, and 
enforced its payment rigorously. This Habasht-i-Nezah- 
war, in his younger days, in the beginning of the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, was a common man, 
a Nishapuri, and a maker of sacks ; and, in KhurSsan and 
Khw arazm. there never has been one so skilled in the use of 
the lance as he. This has been heard oftentimes from his 
own lips, — “ If, upon occasion, I should lie down on my 
back upon the ground, and take a staff in my hand, I 
would defend myself against four men with spears.” In 
short, he was a very excellent man, and his good works 
were many, and his charities countless. At this time, how- 
ever, through his having apportioned this subsidy among 
them, the whole Tulakt people decried him, and considered 
themselves oppressed in the collecting of it One of the 

* TQlak must have been a place of considerable size, and its dependencies 
populous, as, some years before, 1200 Tulakfs, were left to garrison Tabar- 
hindah, just before Sul$Sn Mu*izz-ad-Dfn, Muliaminad-i-S2m, Qliurt, was 
defeated by Rae Pithora at Tara’tn. See pages 458, and 459. 

At page 362, our author states that it lies in the mountains in the vicinity 
of Hizit, and is in the country of EhurSsan. It is in vain to look for it in 
any of our maps, but it is not in ** Ghor,*’ so styled. 

1 The same who was overthrown by Suipin Jal&l-ud-Dtn. At page 1006 
the number of troops is stated at 45* <X)o. See note ^ page 288. 

< He must not, from the similarity of part of his name, be confounded with 
llj-ttd-Dtn, 9abaabt-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-ZaniUi, referred to at page 1007, 
who^ subsequently, fell, fighting against those infidels. 
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clever, of that time, composed a verse, and, as it is witty, it 
has been here inserted in order that it may come under the 
observation of the sovereign of Isl^, and that the people 
. of the Tulak district may be remembered with an in- 
vocation. The Khwajah. and Imam, Jamal-ud-Din, the 
Khazincht •—on whom be the Almighty’s mercy f — says : 

'* I said : ‘ Habaght, Nezah*war I what is this wrong ? 

What have the Tulakts to do with rack and prison ? ’ 

He replied * I am a leather- worker and Ff^u a dog : * 

The dog knows and the leather- worker knows wliat the wallet contains.’ ” 

The inhabitants of Tulak, both the soldiery and the 
peasantry, having suffered extortion [at his hands], revolted 
against him, seized him, and delivered up the fortress of 
Tulak and Habashi-i-N ezah- war to Malik Kutb-ud-Dtn, 
Husain, in order that he might take charge of it, who came 
to the fortress of Tulak, and he located therein his own 
son, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad ; and the maternal 
uncle of the writer [of this work], which is Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
and whose name was Ka;i Jalal-ud-D!n-i-Majd-ul-Mulk, 
Ahmad-i-’U§man, Nisawi, was Hakim [governor], and the 
Kh wajah [Jamal-ud-Din ?] directed its affairs.* After Ha- 
bashi-i-Nezah-war fell into the power of Malik ^ujtb-ud- 
Din, Husain, the latter for a time kept him in confinement, 
and, at length, gave him permission to proceed to the for- 
tress of Fiwar. The Malik of that fortress was the Pah- 

* This term, signifying treasurer, is somewhat doubtful, as it is written in 
different ways, and mostly without the diacritical points — 

^ A tanner and a dog held near akin in those parts. 

* This is an important passage, in some resprots, since, without the use of 

two i^Sfats, both of which stand in lieu of din son of^ no sense can possibly 
be made of it. At page 458, our author mentions this uncle of his maternal 
grandfather,” but that last part of the sentence must have been redundant or 
an interpolation. There, his name and titles are not given in full, he being 
merely styled Majd-ud-Din, Tulak! ; but it now appears that Majd-ud- 

Din was his title, and A^imad his name, and that he was the son of 'U smlUi, 
the Tulak!, whose family, originally, came from Nis^ Jalal-ud-Din 

was Ws son, and the brother of that ^fa^! of Tulajc, named Mu|iammad, 
entitled Ziya-ud-Dfn, who was left, along with 1200 Tulakis, to defend the 
fortress of Tab^rhindah, when, thirty-seven years before, SuIJSLn Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, 
Mubammad-i'SSm, Ghuri, retired to Qhaznin after his defeat by Rae Pithora. 

TTic son of Malik ^fuJb-ud-Dtn, the Qhur!, must have been young in years, 
and therefore the Khwajah. Tamal-ud-Dtn. and the^^f Jalal-ud-D!n, directed 
the affairs of Tulak, nominally for Malik ^utb-ud-Din. It appears strange, 
however, that his own people should have put the to death, and our 

author does not give us any further particulars. 
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lawan, Astl-ud-Dtn* the Ntshaburf, and he seized Haba- 
Sht-i-Nezah-war and martyred him. 

When the fortress of Kal-yun fell into the hands of the 
infidels [the MugJials], the inhabitants of the fortress of 
Tulak, who were also kinsmen of the TChw ajah and fifteen 
heads of families, also kinsmen of each other, entered into 
a compact together,^ in the year 619 H., and caused the 
gbwajah to be martyred, and sent the son of Malik ^Cujb- 
ud-Din, Husain, back to the presence of his father. For a 
period of four years, they [the Tulakis] waged war against 
the Mughal infidels a great many times, and the author of 
this work, which is Minhaj-ud-Din-i-Saraj, during these 
four years, used to join the people of Tulak, who were all 
kinsmen and brethren, in their holy warfare, and, in the 
end, it continued safe from the hands of the infidels. 

After the people of Tulak became disobedient to the 
authority of Malik Kutb-ud-Dln, Husain, he determined 
upon retiring into Hindustan, in the year 620 H,,* and the 
fortress of Tulak remained unmolested.* 

Subsequently to these events, the author of this work 
chanced, upon two occasions, to undertake journeys into 
the Kuhistan on the subject of a mission : the first time, in 
the year 621 H.,' and, on the second occasion, in 622 H. 
Afterwards, in the year 623 h., on the part of Malik Rukn- 

• Mentioned at page 1003. 

^ The date here pven in the text, in which all copies agree, is q — tct'cti — 
but it cannot possibly be correct, and must be a mistake for ^-^niue — be- 
cause Fiwar, which held out over a year, was not captured, by our author’s 
own account, until the latter part of the year 619 H. The investment of that 
fortress was only undertaken after the fall of “Walkh of TukhSristan, against 
which Arsalan 'Shin of ^faiali^, and Tulan, the Jiizbf, were despatched in the 
third month of 618 H., and which held out for eight months. See pages 
1023 and 1055. 

• An account of what misfortunes befell Jiim on his way thither will be found 
farther on. 

• At page 1069 it is stated that, on the 12th of a month, not given, in the 
year 620 H., the Mughals sprang an ambuscade against Tulak, but did not suc- 
ceed in their object. At page 1070 also, our author further states, that Tulak 
was entered in 620 H. by the Mughals, after Malik ]^u$b-ud- Dfn, ^usain, 
had retired from the territory of Gl^ur with other Maliks, and they were 
making towards Hind by the route over the Arghand river. 

■ At this time Shur^n was entirely clear of Muglials. These journeys are 
mentioned farther on in the account of the downfall of the Mula^idahs, which 
see, and page 201. He undertook two journeys for Malik Rukn-ud-Din, 
the hist was in 622 H. See page 1039. 
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ud-Dtn, Mul^aminad-i-’Usman, the Maraghant, of Khaesar 
[of C^ur], the author proceeded to the presence of'Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigtn, the Khwarazmt : and, in the same 
year, on the part of Malik Taj-ud-D!n, BinaUTigin, he 
went on another mission to the Badgliah * of the l^uhistan, 
to Neh* and to Sistan. After this the author set out [on 
his journey] towards Hindustan. 

Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigln [subsequently?], came to Tulak,^ 
and the people of that fortress paid obeisance to him, and 
he removed [some of ?] them to Sistan. In the disaster of 
Sistan, they all attained martyrdom,* and [the remainder 
of?] that people continued there [at Tulak]. The Amir of 
Tulak [at that time ?] was Hizabr-ud-Din, Muhammad, son 
of Mubarak, and he went to Kyuk Shan,* and, up to this 
present day, his children hold that fortress. 

ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE BEFORE 
THE FORT OF SAIF-ROD OF ii^OR. 

The fortress of Saif-rud of Ghur ^ is the strongest of all 

* Not a sovereign or king here, but the Mulytasbvn— a sort of Abbot or Prior— 
of the Mulaiiidah heretics, on the part of the head of that sect See “ Panjab 
and DMi," in 1857, “by Rev. J. Cave Browne,” who raises up a "Badshak" 
—a king— by means of the poor old Aldlund of Suwatpately dead], not know- 
ing that words sometimes have two meanings. 

* The Printed Text is always .wrong with respect to the name of this well- 
known place. See under the Maliks of StjistSn, page 200. 

< At page 201 our author says Binal-Ti^n took possession of the fortress of 
Isfizar, as well as that of Tulak, in 623 H., about the time he himself left his 
native country and set out for Hind, and at page 200 he states, that Bin&l* 
Ti^n was despatched to Neh, by Burftfc the ^^jib, to the assistance of one of 
the rival Maliks of Sistan, and that he took possession of Neh for himsel£ 

* Our author says “all,” as contained in the whole of the MSS, collated, 
but cannot be, for, otherwise, how could he have remained at Tulak at the 

time ? Perhaps, as these events occurred at the period he was preparing 
to leave for Hind, his account became somewhat confused. At the time the 
Mughal? invested the citadel of Ststin— the second time of their appearing in 
that country— these very Tulakts who were removed formed part of the Sistin 
garrison and ipade a gallant defence. Hizabr-ud-Din, Muhaiunad, was wt up 
the Tulakis after Binil-Tigin withdrew, and, having made submission to 
the Mughal«» was allowed to continue to hold it The siege of Sfstkn is men- 
tioned farther on. 

.• Kyuk ascended the throne in 643 H., and died in 647 H., some say 
in 648 H. See under his reign. It is most absurd to notice how this^ple 
name' has been written in some copies of the tcxt-^iM— Jrf^g^^W**^and 

even ^ only. ^ ^ , • 

y This is the fortress in which Bahrim SW^f «>n of KLusrau Malik, the 
last of the Mahmudfah dynasty of Qha^^o* was immured. See page 115. 
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the strongholds of the jibal [mountain tracts], and the 
foundation of it had been laid by the father of the Sul(3ns 
Ghivas-ud-Dln. and Mu'izz-ud-D!n — Sultan BahS-ud-Dtn, 
Sam,* son of ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Al-Husain. 

When Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, retired from 
before Balkh towards Mazandaran, he commanded so that 
Malik l^utb-ud-Din, Husain, should put the fortress in a 
state of repair. There was but little time [to do it in], and 
he was unable to construct more than a reservoir in the 
upper part of it ; for, two months after the command was 
given, the Mughal army entered [that part], and the possi- 
bility of constructing anything more did not offer itself. 
In that reservoir he collected sufficient water for about 
forty days’ supply for the people of the fortress. The 
Mu gha l troops carried their depredations into all parts of 
Gh ur ; and the whole of the quadrupeds of every kind, 
from all parts, fell into the hands of the infidels, and the 
people of ^ur attained martyrdom, through a diram of 
four ddngs.* 

Malik Kutb-ud-Dtn, Husain, with his troops, sought 
shelter within that fortress, and the Nu-tn Mangutah, the 
Nu-tn Karachah. and the Nu-tn Utsuz,’ with a numerous 
army, advanced to the foot [of the walls] of the fort, and, 
when they understood that the defenders had but a small 
supply of water, they fixed their camp at the base of the 
stronghold, and commenced hostilities. For a period of 
fifty days they assailed it with great vigour, and, on both 
sides, a great number of Musalmans attained martyrdom, 
and Mngbals beyond compute went to hell. There was an 
immense number of quadrupeds in the fortress; and as 


* Four forts are mentioned as having been constructed by him, but this one 
is not mentioned. See page 341. The jibdl of Qhihr has already been noticed. 

* This appears to be some proverb or trite saying. It might be read **four 
ddngs out of a diram ” — four fourths. A diram has four ddngs or tdngs. Or 
it may mean that many people lost their lives in attempting to save their 
cattle. 

1 This name is very doubtful in the text, no two copies being alike ; but 
this is, at least, Turkish, and is plainly written— ^ 1 — in one copy. The 
others may be Albar, Alsar, Absar, Atar, Asaz, Albasar, or Alburz, and thus, 
in three copies, the second letter is /, and in three other copies the last letter 
Is ig. This leader’s name does not occur in other histories, because they do 
not contain any account whatever of the attacks upon, and determined defence 
of, thm strongholds, nor is his name to be found in a long list of the CLhingix 
SUUi’s Na-y^ 
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many as they were able to cure by drying they slaughtered, 
and the remainder, amounting to the number of 24,400 
odd, perished for want of water. The whole were thrown 
from the ramparts of the fort on to the glacis on the side of 
the hill [on which it stood], and the whole face thereof, for 
a depth of some forty [ells], was completely strewn with 
the carcases of the dead animals, so that not a yard [of 
space] of the whole hill could be seen for them. 

Orders were given so that, for the people of the fortress, 
a stated allowance of water, grain, and other provision was 
fixed, to each man half a man [about a gallon, or rather 
less] of water, and a man of grain ;* and to Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, Husain, one man of water — half for [his own] drinking, 
and half for the purpose of his ablutions. There was no 
horse in the fortress but one, the private horse of Malik 
]^utb-ud-Din, Husain, for the use of which the water 
expended in the Malik’s ablutions used to be set aside, and 
was collected in an open vessel so that the animal might 
drink it. When a period of fifty days had expired, the 
party which had been stationed to guard the reservoir of 
water gave intimation that not more than one day’s supply 
remained in it ; and a person, from the fortress, went away, 
and informed the Mu glial troops of that circumstance. 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, when he ascertained the fact, 
convened the males of the people of the fortress at the time 
of afternoon prayer, and proposed that, the next morning, 
at break of day, they should put all the females and chil- 
dren to death * with their own hands, and throw open the 
gateway of the fortress, and that every man, armed with a 
naked sword, should conceal himself in some place within 
the fortress, and, when the infidel Mughals should enter it, 
they [the Musalmans], with one accord, should fall upon 
them with their swords, and should continue to fight them 
until they should attain the felicity of martyrdom. 

All pledged themselves to this, and submitted their 

• About 8 lbs. This weight varies in the different countries and districts of 
Penia, AfsbSnistSn, and India, from 8 lbs. to 40 lbs. 

* The I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, the Hamilton d/ 5 .,«nd the Ro. As. Soc. 
MS. have instead of »•**? — " should put them to death” — .US ' — “ should 
strip them naked ” I This shows the danger of trusting to a single MS . , or 
even two, and the absurd mistakes made by ignorant scribes, who, in this 
iw«»ati^ w, wrote the adjective qualifying sword twice over. 
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hearts to martyrdom ; and this determination became fixed 
in their minds, and they were taking leave of each other, 
until, at the time of evening prayer, Almighty God, the 
Most High and Holy, unclosed the door of His mercy 
[upon them], and, out of His boundless beneficence, sent 
clou4^, so that, on the summits of the mountains around 
about, and parts adjacent, until midnight, the rain of mercy 
descended, and the snow of compassion fell, in such wise, 
that, from the army of the infidels without, and the cham- 
pions of the faith within the fortification, a hundred thou- 
sand exclamations and cries arose in wonderment at the 
succour of the Most High God. The people of the fortress, 
who had withdrawn their hearts from existence, and washed 
the hand of hope of life, and who had endured the thirst of 
fifty days, and during that time had not drunk the sharbat 
of their fill of water, drank from the coverings of the tents 
and say ah bans, so much snow water, in satisfying* their 
longing, that, for a period of seven days after, smoke issued 
from their throats along with their saliva. 

When the Mughal forces beheld that Divine assistance, 
and witnessed the bountifulness of the Creator, they knew 
that the people of the fort had saved at least a month’s 
supply of water, or even a two months’ supply, that the 
month of Tir [the fourth solar month] was come to its 
close, and that, without doubt, in the winter season, snow 
would fall successively. The following day, therefore, they 
abandoned their position before the fortress and raised the 
investment, and went to hell until the following year. 

When the new year, 619 H.,* came round, again the 
Mughal forces from Khurasan. Ghaznin, and Sistan, entered 
the different parts of the mountain tracts of ^ur. After 
the disaster which befel Suljan Jalal-ud-Din, K^warazm 
Sbah, a force from the Muglial armies, amply equipped 

* In most copies of the text — a cooking-place, a kitchen, etc. — and in 

the printed text has been u^d for ^kr 

* The greater^umber of the copies of the text have 618 h., but, as Sult&n 
JalSl-ud-Dtn’s defeat happened, not in the seventh month — Rajab — of that 
year, as genatally stated, for the reasons already pven in note *, 1^8^ 

in SbawwZl, the ninth month, the second attack on this fortress, if it happened 
in the b^;inning of a year, must have happened in the banning of Uiat of 
£19 H. ; and it is subsequently stated that, with a winter intervening, it was 
taken in 620 11. 
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and provided, and [consisting of] cavalry, and infantry, and 
Amirs, beyond computation, appeared at the foot of the 
fortress of Saif-rud, and pitched their camp ; and hostilities 
commenced. As Malik Ku(b-ud>Dtn, Husain, had had 
opportunity, and had constructed reservoirs, and collected 
vast store of provision, he fought many encounters with the 
Mughal troops, and used strenuous efforts against them ; 
and, the greater the efforts and endeavours the infidels put 
forth, the stronger became the affairs of the fortress, and 
the more intrepid grew the warriors of the faith. On this 
occasion, the fighting continued, and they kept up the in- 
vestment, for a further period of two months, and, in no 
way, could they obtain possession of the fortress. 

After that [period of time], the infidels turned their faces 
towards treachery and deceit, and entered into the gate of 
peace, and propounded words of amity. As the people, for 
a considerable time, had suffered the disquietude and care 
of a fortress, out of eagerness for gold, and clothes, and 
cattle, at a cheap rate, they were agreeable to an accom- 
modation. Malik ^u$b-ud-Dtn, Husain, used to dissuade 
them greatly from entering into a truce with infidels, but 
the people had become wearied and exhausted, and the 
fate of some of them was near at hand. His expostulations 
were of no avail ; and, in the end, a truce was agreed to, 
on the stipulation that, for a period of three days, the 
people of the fortress should come into the Mughal camp, 
brir^ the commodities they possessed and dispose of them, 
and take away the gold and silver the price thereof, and pur- 
chase such cattle and woollen garments as they required ; 
and that,after the expiration of three days, the Mughal troops 
should march away from before the place. When the truce 
had been ratified, the people of the fortress conveyed all 
such commodities as they possessed into the camp of the 
accursed ones, and for a period of two days bought and 
sold what was necessary, and not a Mughal infidel, or any 
one else,* annoyed any person whosoever. When the night 
of the third day came, the infidels concealed a great 
number of armed men behind rocks, [bales of] clothes, 
pack-saddles of animals, and in the old gullies and ravines 

* The contingent of the chief, ArsalSn Khan of is doubt- 

less refei;red to here. 
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about their camp ; and, when the morning of the third 
day broke, the people from above descended from the 
mountain and mingled as before among the infidels in their 
camp. All at once they [the Mughals] beat kettledrums 
and raised a shout, and every Mughal infidel and rene- 
gade, ,who was buying and selling with the Musalmans, 
seized, bn the spot, those Musalmans and slew them, with 
the exception of the persons whose lives Almighty God had 
spared ; and all who had arms with them, or displayed 
knives, them they first deprived of their weapons, and then 
slew them. 

At this place an incident occurs, and a piece of advice 
for observers and readers offers ; and it is this : There was 
a leader among the soldiery [in the fortress], a Nishapuri. 
a thorough man, whom they were wont to style F akh r-uH- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Arztz-gar [the worker in tin ^], one 
among the followers of Amir Habash!-i-Uezah-war. who 
was, at this time, in the fortress of Saif-rud, in the service of 
Malik ^utb-ud-Din, JHusain. He [F akhr-ud-Din] also had 
gone into the camp of the Mughals, and was buying and 
selling ; and, in the leg of his boot, he had a knife in shape 
like a poniard. A Mughal, who was trafficking with him, 
desired to seize him, but he laid hand on his knife, and 
drew it out of the leg of his boot. The Mughal stayed his 
hand from him, and Fakhr-ud-Dln again placed his foot to 
the mountain, and returned in safety to the. fortress. 

The warning [here conveye’d] is, that it behoveth not a 
man, in any case, to be passive in the matter of his own 
safety, particularly when in a place he may be holding 
parley with a foe, or be in the company of an enemy ; and 
he should see to his own preservation for some useful pur- 
pose, and not be without a weapon : for the rest, the pro- 
tection of the Most High God is sufficient to preserve 
whom He wills.” 

Trustworthy persons have related that two hundred and 

y Workers in tin are not generally ** leaders ” of soldiers, and the word here 
used, viz., “ Sipah-Salars,” is that also applied to the commander of an 
army ; but, of course, the context shows what is meant here. 

• Here is a good proof how wrong are the ideas of some persons as to the 
Musalmans and their religion, that a// must be, and is left to fate, and that no 
effort must be made on their own parts to help themselves. Our author here 
describes the teachings of his religion. 

3 V 2 
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eighty men of note and heads of families, valiant* *• men, fell 
captive into the hands of the Mughals [upon this occasion] ; 
and, such a disaster having befallen the people of Islam, 
there was not a dwelling [in the place] in which there 
was not mourning.*® On the occurrence of this misfortune 
the Mughal Nu-tns employed emissaries to proposer that 
they [the people of the fort of Saif-rud] should ransom 
their own people ; but Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, did 
not consent. When the Mughals understood that, on this 
occasion, the people of the fortress would not take the bait 
of treachery, they, on the following day, bound all the 
Musalmans who had become captive — ten and fifteen to- 
gether — and killed them with sword-wounds, stones, and 
knives, until they made martyrs of the whole of them. 
The next day, the Mughals made preparations to renew 
the attack ; and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, the night 
before the attack, gave directions so that all the great 
[blocks] of stone [lying about] on the face of the hill near 
the khak-rez * of the fortress were speedily placed in such a 
manner that the touch of a child would move them from 
their places and send them rolling down. More than a 
hundred great stones as big as mill-stones, and hand-mill- 
stones, fastened to beams of wood, at the extremity of 
each beam a millstone, they had drawn out ; and those 
beams were fastened to the battlements of the fortress by 
ropes. The whole of the men of the fortress were divided 
into two bodies : one half were concealed on the top of the 
ramparts, behind the battlements, and the other half out- 
side the fortress, at the foot of the ramparts, behind the 
great blocks of stone. Malik KuJb-ud-Din, Husain, en- 
joined that, until the sound of the kettledrums of the for- 
tress arose, not a person should show himself. 

All things having been arranged in this manner, at dawn 
the next morning, all at once, the Mughal forces — great 
and small, Amirs and common men, infidel Mughals and 
renegades, armed at all points — issued from their camp, 

• This tends to show what these forts were — in reality, fortified towns in 
themselves. 

*• The “ Printed Text,*' which is so much to be depended on, and so very 
correct f upon occasions, has 

^ An artificial mound. See page 1039, note 
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and turned their faces towards the fortress. For e^ampl6» 
there were more than ic^ooo valiant men under shields/ 
whom they brought upwards. The Musalmans had given 
them time, so that they ascended more than the distance 
of two arrow flights towards the fortress, and not a man of 
the Musalmans appeared in view. When between the in- 
fldels and the Musalmans about one hundred yards of the 
side of the hill remained, they beat the kettle-drums within 
the fortress, and the holy warriors and champions — ^leaders 
and common men — all raised a shout, cut away the mill- 
stonps, beams, and ropes, and sent the great stones rolling 
down. Almighty God so willed it, that not a single indi- 
vidual among the infidel force should escape being killed, 
wounded, or disabled; and, from the summit* of the hill to 
the base of the same, Mughals and renegades lay prostrate 
together, and a great number of the Mughal grandees, 
Nu-ins, and Bahadurs, went to hell. 

The remainder of the Mughal arm)^ arose and retired 
from before the foot of the fortress. This victory, bestowed 
through the grace of Almighty God, according to the pro- 
mise : *‘It is a duty incumbent on Us to help the Believers” 
— took place on Thursday,^ in the year 620 H. 

On Sunday, the 12th of the same month, they [the 
Mughals] sprung an ambuscade against the fortress of 
Tulak,* and made determined attacks upon it; and, on 

* The words, or compound word, here used, differ considerably in different 

copies of the text, but one has plainly — another — and two others 

and respectively ; and all three last are probably intended for the 
first, which is the name of a description of shield or buckler made of buffalo 
hide ; and this would signify men under bucklers, as rendered above. The 
Printed Text has 

* Every copy has fort — iJi — instead of hill — ill — but the error is palpable. 
The Mughals were within about one hundred yards of the foot of the walls 
when the great stones were sent rolling down upon them, and they had 
no chance of gaining the top of the fortress. Had they been able to reach that 
they might have captured the place. 

^ Here is one of the justly ** vaunted impregnable castles and fortresses*’ 
which w'ere not ** without exception captured,” as the Kaghghar Mission 
History informs us they were. 

The month is wanting in every copy of the text collated, but, from what 
has been stated at page 1065, that in the first month of the year 619 H. th< 
Mughals set out to invest it the second time, and that this happened in 620 H., 
the fortress must have held out over a year. 

* As usual with our author, this circumstance he leaves out altogether in his 
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that day, the infidels lost gpreat ^numbers of men killed 
before that fortress ; and then they retired. 

When the infidel Mughals had withdrawn from Khu r- 
asan, and the jttOl [mountain tracts] of Ghur and Khurasan 
had become clear of that host, Malik l^utb-ud-Dtn, Husain, 
resolved upon retiring into HindGstan, together with other 
Maliks of Ghur, such, for example, as Malik Saraj-ud>Dln, 
’Umr-i>£|harosh>* from the territory of Jar,^<and Malik Saif- 
ud-D!n, and others, all joined him, and, with their families 
and dependents, set out. By destiny’s decree, a force from 
the infidel Mughals' main army was nominated [about this 
time] for the purpose of ravs^ing Kh urasan, and, at the head 
of that -army, was a Mughal of note, whose name was 
^azil MaAjuk ; and it entered Kh urasan. From the side 
of Hirat and Isflzar it advanced to the foot of the fortress of 
Tulak,* and every Musalman the Mughals found within 
the fortress [of Sa‘if-rud] they martyred, or made captive. 
There they obtained information from the captives of the 
departure of Malik l^utb-ud-D!n, Husain, with other Maliks 
of ^hur, with their families and dependents, and their 
followers. They set out after the ^iuri forces, and, on the 
banks of the river Arghand,* discovered them, engaged in 
constructing a bridge over that river, in order that they 
might pass over the troops, families and dependents, and 
effects. Suddenly and unexpectedly, the Mughals came 
upon them. Malik Saif-ud-D!n, with his followers, sought 

account of the fortress of T^ak already given, but gives it here in the account 
of Saif-rud ; and, since the month is not mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
it cannot be gathered from this. See page io6i. 

• This term is both written Kh aroshf and TCh aroahtt^ as well as TCh amah. 
See pages 433, and 493. 

7 Thus in the best and in the greater number of copies of the text, but in 
others JU. and respectively. It is some district in Gh ur evidently, but no 
such place has been before mentioned in this work. 

• Our author must mean from the side of Isltzar and l^irat, as going from 
the latter to the former place, or in its direction, would be moving farther from 
the river Arghand. The fortress of Saif>rud must, from this, havd been aban- 
doned in a defenceless state. 

• Not the ** river Arghand-ab” — Urgundab, or Urghundab, is entirely out 
of the question, and, indeed, it may be said that no such river exists — dd itself 
means river and water, and we might as well say the river Arghand river or 
tva/er, which is tlie real signification of “ river Arghand-ab.’* The word 
Arghand signifies angry, full of rage, impetuous, bold, etc., and thus denotes 
what the river is. 
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the protection of the hiUi^ and so remained safe, and again 
retired towards tlie mountains of GhGr. Malik Saraj-ud- 
Dln, *Umr-i-S]^rc^, stood to fight, and was martyred ; 
and Malik ]^utb>ud-Dtn, ^usain, by great strats^em,' 
dashed his horse into the river, and, with a few men; 
emeiged from it [on the opposite bank]. All the rest of 
the Amtrs of GhGr, chieftains, and warriors, and the femalesi, 
all attained martyrdom, including the sisters, daughters, 
and kinsfolk of Malik ^utb-ud-Din, ^usain. 

From thence the Mughal army returned agmn towards 
GhGr and KhurSsan. 

THE FALL OF THE FORT OF A SH IYAR. OF QHARJISTAN,* 
AND OTHER FORTRESSES. 

Trustworthy persons have narrated, that, when the 
Chingiz Khan determined to advance from his camp at 
the PushtAh [hill] of Nu’man of Tal>kan of Khurasan • to- 
wards Ghaznin. he left behind there his baggage and heavy 
materials, and his treasures, because it was impossible for 
wheeled carnages to be taken into the defiles and passes 

> Some of the best copies of the text have pLff — ^with, or after 
much fighting, and some others have Jais— with a numerous follow- 
ing, but 1 read it jia-j by much or great stratagem. The reason for 
so doing is that it is said that the Malik who stood to fight was killed, and 
that Malik ^utb-ud-Din, ^usain, with a few followers, reached the opposite 
bank. It is possible many persons may have been drowned in crossing, but 
our author does not say so. Malik ]^u|b*ud-Din, ^usain, had probably heard 
of Sultim Jalal-ud-Dtn’s feat on the Indus, and here followed his sovereign’s 
daring example. 

It was this same Malik l^utb-ud-Dfn, Husain, who recovered the body of 
his wounded Sultan, ’Ala-ud-D!n, Utsuz, mentioned at page 416, which see, 
and gained great renown in India. At last he fell a victim to ingratitude, or, 
as some state, intrigue on the part of Ulu^ Shan. See pages 702, 798, and 

833- 

’ The best Paris copy of the text always blunders at this name, respecting 
which there is not the shadow of a doubt, and turns it into ** fJhazistin the 
scribe appears to have imagined that Qhuzzistan was meant. Here is another 
proof respecting the position of Tal-^an, and also another proof against a siege 
of any such fortress as B&mfan, which is said to have stopped the Mughal 
Khan on his way to Qha^nfn. No other author whosoever mentions his 
having left his heavy materials, baggage, and wheeled carriages, behind at this 
place, and no other writer enters into such interesting and valuable details 
respecting these strongholds, and the doings of the Mugh^ls in these parts* 

» Gharjistan is a district or province, once an independent principality of 
Shurasan. See i)age 341. 
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of $2harjist§ti, by reason of the very mountainous nature of 
that country, and the impracticability of the roads. When 
the Muj^al army moved towards Ghaznin. only a small 
force was left behind for the protection of the heavy 
materials, baggage, and wheeled-carriages. The fortresses 
of ^larjistan of Khurasan were near by, namely, the for- 
tresses of Rang,* and Bindar [Pindar], Balarwan,* Laghri,* 
Siya-Khanah.^ Sabekji,* and Ashiyar. The most of these 
fortresses are galleries on the faces of the mountains, in 
such wise that the rain falls upon the inhabitants of those 
strongholds, and springs of water flow forth in front of the 
galleries of [forming] these fortifications.* 

Within the fortress of Ashiyar was a ^larjah ‘ Amir of 
great determination and energy, and his name was Amtr 


^ In some copies of the text the name of this fortress is written 
— Rang» and in others <dij — Zang. The former appears the most corr^t, 
according to the most trustworthy copies of the text. See page 1003. 

* Here, as at page 1 15, the name of this fortress is written in some of the 
less trustworthy copies of the text, Yalarwan, with i for 1 — one has BtrwSn — 

which may be read in various ways. See also page 436. 
It is the stronghold in which iQtusrau Malik, the last of the Mahmud t 
Sul|ans of Qliazntn, was confined, and, subsequently, put to death, together 
with his son, Bahram Sbah, who was kept in captivity within the walls of 
Saif-rud of Ghur. 

* A native of this place was feudatory of Lakhap-or in 642 H. See 
page 739, 

7 At page 416, this fortress, in some copies, is styled \s^ — Sat&- 

Kh anah as well as AiU — Siya-Eh2nah. Here, however, the different 

AfSS. vary still more, for, whilst two of the three best [the oldest 
abruptly terminates at page 1026] here have — Sata-d^nah, and 

aiW — Sbiya or Sbia-Sh^hiah, others have aiU. — Shina-TChanah^ and 
Si-Sh^Blnah, and some, the more modem copies, turn it into — 
Sangah, which is a totally different place, in Mandeah, not in Qh&rjistin. 
Sec pages 331 and 340. 

* At page 363, the name of this fortress is as above, in the best copies of 

the text, and in others varies considerably, as stated in the foot-note ; but 
here one three oldest and best copies has what may be read either — 
Sanbagjt or Sanbakjf, or — Sabangjf or Sabankjt, whilst another of 

the three best copies has without any diacritical points whatever. 

Baiha^t mentions a fort of Sabekh — — as somewhere near Qbazntn, 
probably west of it, but the latter must be a different place. 

* Our author has described these famous strongholds so plainly that, should 
ever an opportunity offer of exploring these parts, of which we know com- 
paratively nothing, there will not be much difficulty, from their peculiarity, in 
finding them. They appear to be excavations in the rocks something alter the 
fashion of the excavations near the present BiuntSin. 

* That is to say, a native of 
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Mut>ammad, the Maragliani.’ As there was a vast amount 
of wealth, and also innumerable captives, and numerous 
horses, in the Mughal camp [at the Pushtah-i-Nu’m§n], Amtr 
Muhammad-i-Maragham, with a strong force, started from 
the fortress of A§hiyar» «md seized upon as many wheeled 
carriages, laden with gold and other wealth, as he possibly 
could, from the Mughal camp, set a great number of 
captives free, and obtained possession of many horses. On 
one or two occasions Amtr Muhammad performed such 
like feats of daring, and displayed similar det^mination.* 
When the Chingiz Khan set out from the territory of 
Gtbari towards Turkistan, and despatched his son, Uktae, 
towards Ghur, Uktae, that winter, fixed his camp between 
F!ruz-koh and Ghazntn. and sent out bodies of his forces 
in every direction, as has been previously recorded.'* The 

* See page 1003. He was the ancestor of the Kurat dynasty. 

* Which it is almost needless to state will not be found chronicled in any 
pro» Mughal history. 

* See page 1047. 

Strange to say, our author, although he refers in detail to the despatch of 
Uktae with an army, never refers, in the most remote manner, to ChaghatSe 
and the force under him, nor will any reference to it be found under the 
reigns of l^aba-jah or I-yal-timish* I will, therefore, notice, as briefly as 
possible, what the subsequent writers mention on the subject. 

Alarming accounts, as our author also mentions at page 1084, reached the 
Chingiz Shan respecting the state of affairs in TingVut and Shitae in conse- 
quence of his prolonged absence in the west, and that the TingVutts and 
Shita-is were preparing to throw off the Mughal yoke. Having held counsel 
with hi& sons, the Nu^ytn, IglariLfihar [the ancestor of Amtr Ttniur], and other 
Nu-ytns and chiefs, he determined to despatch a force to endeavour to find out 
Sul^ Jalid-ud-Dtn, wherever he might be, for his existence troubled him, 
and whose prowess and dnergy he feared. It was further determined that this 
army, which was to be very powerful, should push on as far as the limits of 
Ktch and the Mukranat [Le. the Mukr^s], and the frontiers of Hind. This 
army was put under the command of Chag^tae, and he was directed to utterly 
devastate and ruin the countries through which he passed, in order that the 
Sult&n might have no means of acquiring strength or resources, or of recovering 
himself, and be completely crippled. 

A second army was to be placed under the command of Uktie, which was 
to advance from the valley of the river of Sind towards Qhaznfn, and was to 
devastate the country in that direction, and so utterly destroy that city that 
there should be no more inducement for Sultm Jalal-ud-Dtn to return there. 
But our author^s account, as given above, of the movements of this force, is 
much more dear. It was also intimated that, towards the close of the eold 
season, the great urda would be moved towards Turan Zamtn. 

'fhe army under CJiagfaatkc, which was the most numerous, penetrated into 
Sind and the Mukriuiait, bpt, strange to say, not one of the pro-Mug|ial writers 
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Na-tn Abkah,* who was the Amtr of 10,000 Manptai^^U 

* See page 1047. 


referred to above, and previously, says by what route it went, and no reference 
is made to it either under the reign of ^b&-jah or I-yal-timish- This army is 
said to have overrun the whole of the territories in question, and to have 
wintered [the winter of 619-20 H.— a.D. 1222-23], within the limits of a terri- 
tory named KSlinjar— on the banks of the Sind river [but the name is 
also written^ — Lanjar— Kinjar, and even — Lanhar, the letter ^ in 
the latter, however, is without points, and mav be intended for j, chT or 
kh* The Raufat-us-$afa calls it Kllanjf — the ruler of which part 
of the country was the Saiar, Ahmad ; but who he was, and whether he was 
independent, or the feudatory of any sovereign, the chroniclers say not ; 
and he is not known to the historians of Hind or Sind. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says he passed the hot season on the confines or 
frontiers of but this name, being without points, is unintelligible, and 

that the ruler of this part was the SaJar, Ahmad. 

The fort in which Lsra’il, the Saljuk, was imprisoned and died, referred 
to at page 117, and note is spelt like the first name mentioned, and 
with long — and the word ^Ji^if'in the Rau^at-u$-$afa may have been 

originally. This fort lay, we are told, in the Multan province, and was 
subsequently called Talwarah, but the place where Chaghatae’s army wintered 
is said to have been on the banks of the Sind. 

Whoever this Saiar Ahmad was, he is said to have done his utmost to sup- 
ply the requirements of the htughals, and the subsistence of that great army. 
It, however, became prostrated with sickness through the unhealthiness of the 
climate [in the Mongols Proper^'* this sickness, by mistake, is transferred to 
his father’s army !], and also impeded with a vast number of captives, in such 
wise that, in every tent [or dwelling, or hut — the word used is kJianah\ there 
were from ten to twenty, or twenty to forty, and they had the task of bringing 
and preparing the food of the army. In this sickly state of his troops, 
Chaghatae issued commands for each captive to clean 400 manns [of 4 sers or 
8 lbs, each] of rice — and this shows they were in a rice-growing country — and 
the task was completed within the following week. His next command was 
to massacre the whole of these Hindus [sic in and, by the next morn- 

ing, they were all killed, and their bodies lay about in great heaps. How 
unjust to call those times the dark ages I The Mughals, barbarians and 
infidels as they were, carried on war as it was carried on by Christians in 
the years of grace 1877 and 1878. 

Whether the object of this massacre was to prevent an outbreak among the 
captives in the weak state of his army, who can tell ? Another strange thing 
is that, throughout the year 619 h., and in the hot season of 620 H., Sul|an 
Jalal-ud-Din was in the countries on the Indus which constitute the present 
Panjab, had defeated the Khokhars, and afterwards gained their alliance, and 
had overthrowTi Suljan Na^ir-ud-Din, ^faba-jah, before Ochchah. Towards 
the latter part of 620 H., Sultan Jalal-ud-Dln had come by way of Multin and 
Oebohah to Shiwstan, the modem Si^wan, and into Lower Sind, remained 
there several months, sent an expedition as far east as Nahrwalah in Guzarat, 
and only moved from Sind, by way of Mukran, in 621 u., on his way into 
*lraV, on hearing of the movement of a numerous army of Mugjials, whichi if 
the accounts of these writers arc correct, must have been this very army. See 
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[catapult workers], he nominated to proceed [with his men] 

note •, page 293. It is therefore difficult to imagine whereabouts ** K^linjar ** 
was, **near the banks of the Sind,** where Oha^jhatae and his army could 
have pas^ the winter of 620 H., and still more so that he could obtain no 
information respecting the Sultan, as will be mentioned presently ; he could 
not have searched very diligently for him. It would have been a grand oppor« 
tumty for the Sultan to iiave fallen upon the Hughals had he known the state 
they were in. 

To return to the movements of Cliagliatae. He, finding no trace of the 
Sul^fin or his whereabouts, as soon as his troops had somewhat recovered from 
their sickness, determined to return, and set out, accordingly, on his way back 
to Turan- 2 ^mfn. It is a long march from the territory of Mukran to the 
Hindu- Koh, and yet the Mu^al historians say not one word respecting the 
route followed. 

I find the author of the ** Mongols Proper pages 90 and 91, quoting 
Wolff on this very subject, but, as Wolff often makes strange statements, 
one of which is contained in the passage referred to under, and as he gives 
no authorities, his statements are not very reliable. The passage is this : 

While Jingis retired northwards his son Jagatai [this is the ‘‘ Mongol Proper'* 
name for Chaghatae, probably] made a raid into Kerman in pursuit of 
Rokn-ud-din, a brother of Jalal-itd-din [!]. He advanced as far as Tez 
[according to Abu-Is^iaVy the Istakhuri, Tiz is a seaport in Mukran], on the 
borders of the Indian Oceafi, passed through Beloochistan [which, being an 
entirely modem name, will not be found in any early author\ where he win- 
tered, and where he also lost a laige number of his soldiers, and returned by 
the mountain land of the Afghans [this last clause of the sentence must also be 
WolfTs own. The land of the Afghans in that day was very small], where he 
was joined by Bela Noyan,** etc., etc. See page 281, and note *. 

I must now notice the proceedings of the army under Uktae, which are but 
slightly alluded to by the writers I take this from ; but our author supplies 
some details not mentioned by them, as they, writing while in the employ of 
Mugh^ sovereigns, only cared to chronicle successes, 

Uktae, having marched from the valley of the Sind river, reached Qh&znfn, 
and all the offers of submission and obedience tendered by its inhabitants were 
of no avail [the writers appear to have forgotten that they previously stated 
that, on his advance to the Indus, the Chingiz Shan had *Meft Mahmud, 
Yalwaj, at Ghazntn as his Daroghah.** What had become of him in the mean- 
time ?], because Sultan Jalal-ud-Din was still alive, and a source of anxiety to 
his foes, who feared he would make head again ; so Qhaznin was sacked and 
totally destroyed, its inhabitants massacred, and the parts through which he 
passed were devastated, and all buildings utterly destroyed. Qh^zn^n never 
recovered this. Uktae, after this feat, when the season arrived, proceeded by 
way of the Garm-sir of Hirat, and set out for Mawara-un-Nahr. For the 
further movements of the Ch ingiz Kh an and his sons on their return home- 
ward, see page 1081. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Kash(^ar Mission History, referring to 
‘‘Changiz’* sending his son “Aoktay in mid-winter to Ghazni and Ghor, 
there to wipe out in the blood of the people the disaster his troops had suffered 
at the hands of Jaldluddin at Panvan,’* which he is said to have done so effec- 
tually during a “campaign of two years,” that “the aboriginal Aryan stock ** 
were annihilated, considers the Hazara “s»lill pure Moghul in race tj^pe, and 
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against the fortress of Ashiyar^ and that body advanced 
to the foot of that stronghold, and the attack commenced ; 
and, for a considerable time, they assailed it. 

When they found that, through the vast strength of the 
fortress, and the brave men [within it], it was impossible to 
take it [by force], they sat down before it [and blockaded 
it] for a period of fifteen months — but God knows best — 
and, through scarcity of provisions, the people within the 
fortress became reduced to great straits. As long as there 
were provisions and flesh, they used to consume them ; and, 
when food of that kind failed, affairs reached such a pitch 
that they were wont to eat the flesh of whoever was killed, 
or who died, to that degree, that every person used to keep 
his killed and dead for curing and eating. Some have 
related after this manner — ^the narrators are responsible for 
correctness — ^that there was a woman of the minstrel class 
in the fortress of Ashivar. She had a mother and a female 
slave. Her mother died, and she dried her body ; and her 

many of their customs,” but who *‘know nought of their antecedents,” as 
“ the descendants of the army of occupation left there by him.” History, how- 
ever, shows that there were many of the so-called “ Aryan stock ” in that part 
for some centuries after Uktae’s campaign, but it is not to be wondered at that 
they should be lost, when Taj^iks are supposed to be Scythians, Dilazak 
Af gbSi%« **IUjputs” and ** Buddhists,” Kakay Afgb^ Panjabf Gukars,” 
and the people .of Irani descent to be “foreign Aryans.” There is not the 
least proofs that 1 am aware of, that the Cllingiz Slian left any of his Mughal 
troops in GJ|ur, but the direct contrary is shown by what our author states, 
and from the proceedings at the commencement of Uktae’s reign. This 
** famous tribe of Hazira,” as Mr. Dowson styles them, without doubt, derive 
this “ designation,” however incorrect in fact, from katarctJu [this is the mere 
Tajgtk rendering of the Turk! ming^ the name applied to bodies of Mu^lpds, 
and others of Turkish descent, numbering a thousand men generally. See 
page 1093] permanently located in the tract in question, but they were sent 
thither many years after, and about the same time that others, the descendants 
of whom now figure as the Cha har I-mi^, were sent One of the hast^ahs 
moved into the part in question, from the territory of Balkb, was that of the 
Nii-ytn Muka of the tribe of Karayit, but they were not Mu^tals, but Turks, 
and it was located round about Kd^jiais, and in a short time increased 
considerably. 

As to the “Hazirahs,” so called, having “entirely lest their language,” 
Elphinstone says, “Why, if they be Moguls, should they speak Toorkee?” 
See note at page 874. If some one acquainted with the history and traditions 
of the Turks, T 2 tt^ and Mufijials, were to institute inquiries among some of 
their educated men, I have no doubt but that they would be able to furnish us 
with sufficient information to trace their antecedents pretty clearly, or their 
descent, at least. 1 diall have more to say about them hereafter. 
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female slave likewise died, and she dried her body also. 
She sold the flesh of both of them, so that, from the two 
corpses, she acquired two hundred and fifty dinars of pure 
gold. At last she also died. 

When a period of fifteen' months and ten days had 
expired, about thirty men only remained alive within the 
fortress. They seized Amir M uhammad-i-Maraghani. and 
martyred him, and threw his head near to the camp of the 
Mughal forces, in hopes of their own deliverance. When 
the Mughal troops beheld this' occurrence, they at once 
assaulted the fortress and took it, and martyred the whole 
of those within it. 

During this period [of the investment of Ashivar] they 
[the Mughals] captured the other fortresses of Gharjistan 
likewise, so that, during the year 619 H., all the strongholds 
of Oha^rjistan were taken ; * and they sated the hearts of the 
Mughals with slaughter. 

May the Most High God continue the gates of victory 
and success open unto the servants of the kingdom of the 
present sovereign, SultAn Nasir-UD-DunyA wa ud- 
DIn, AbO-l-Mu?affar-i-MaiimUd ShAh. for the sake 
of Hi? prophet and his race ! 

ACCOUNT OF THE RETURN OF THE CHINGIZ SHAN 
TOWARDS TURKISTAN, AND HIS DEPARTURE TO HELL. 

Trustworthy persons have related that the Chingiz 
y^an . at the time when he came into Khurasan, was. 
sixty>five years old, a man of tall stature, of vigorous build, 
robust in body, the hair on his face scanty and turned 
white, with cats’ eyes, possessed of great energy, discern- 
ment, genius, and understanding, awe-striking, a butcher, 
just, resolute, an overthrower of enemies, intrepid, sangui- 
nary, and cruel. The fact that there were astonishing 
tilings in several respects concerning him is sufficiently 
clear and apparent to all intelligent persons. In the first 
place, he was an adept in magic and deception, and some 
of the devils were his friends. Every now and again he 

* This date is simply impossible from his own previous and subsequent 
statements. The Chi ngis IChSn did not despatch Uktae on this expedition 
until 619 H. ; and, as Aflhiyiir is said to have held out over fifteen months, 
690 H. must be the year in which it fell, and the other fortresses likewise. 
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used to fall into a trance, and, in that state of insensibility, 
all sorts of things used to proceed from his tongue, and that 
state of trance used to be similar to that [previously men- 
tioned], which had happened to him at the outset of his rise 
and the devils who had power over him foretold his victories. 
The tunic and clothes, which he had on, and wore on the 
first occasion, were placed in a trunk, and sealed up ; and 
he was wont to take them about with him. Whenever 
this inspiration came over him, every circumstance — 
victories, undertakings, indication of enemies, defeat, and 
the reduction of countries — anything which he might desire, 
would all be uttered by his tongue. A person used to take 
the whole down in writing and enclose it in a bag, and 
place a seal upon it ; and, when the Qhingiz Khan came 
to his senses again, they used to read his utterances over 
to him one by one ; and according to these he would act, 
and, more or less, indeed, the whole used to come true. 

Besides this, he was well acquainted with the art of divi- 
nation by means of the shoulder-bones of sheep ; and he 
used continually to place shoulder-blades on the fire, and 
burn them, and in this manner he would discover the signs 
of the shoulder-blades, contrary to the shoulder-blade 
diviners of the ’Ajami countries who inspect the shoulder- 
blade itself.® The Chingiz Khan moreover in [the ad- 

1 See page 954. 

* The Afghans, too, as well as some other Musalman people of Asia, used to 
practise this sort of divination. One of the $uft poets of Afghanistan — bf the 
family of the notorious Pir-i-Tarik, or Pir-i-Roahan, as he styled himself, but 
not a pure Afghan — Mirza commences one of his mystical poems 

thus : — 

“ When, with the mind, I examined the shoulder-bqne of prediction, 

1 saw that, within unity’s area, the community of plenitude dwelleth,”etc. 

The shoulder-bone of an a nim a l , but more particularly that of a sheep, which, 
like the Mughals, they also read their auguries by, is termed waUuy in PuAto ; 
but the Afghans do not bum the bone, and merely draw their conclusions from 
the signs they pretend they see in it. Sec my “ Poetrv of the Afghans.” 
London, 1867, page 58. 

Rubruquis in his narrative says that on Septuagesima^ when they all went in 
procession to Mangu’s dwelling [khaigah or felt tent], ” as they entered, they 
saw a servant carrying out the shoulder-bones of rams, burnt black. These 
he consults on all occasions, be they ever so trivial ; as whether he shall admit 
such a person into his presence. The method is this ; he calls for three bones, 
then, bolding them, thinks whether he shall do what he proposed or not. 
Then he delivers them to be burnt, which is done in two little apartments [or 
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ministration of] justice was such, that, throughout his 
whole camp, it was impossible for any person to take up a 
fallen whip from the ground except he were the owner of 
it ; and, throughout his whole army, no one could give 
indication of [the existence of] lying and theft. If any 
woman that they [the Mughals] took in all Kh urasan and 
the land of ’Ajam had a husband, no living being would 
form a connexion with her ; and, if an infidel [a Mughal] 
set his eyes upon a woman who had a husband, he would 
[first] slay the husband of the woman, and then would 
form a connexion with her.* It used to be impossible for 
falsehood to be spoken, and this fact is clear. 


ANECDOTEr 

In the year 618 H., the writer of this Tabak:at, Minhaj- 
i-Saraj, returned from Timran towards Ghur. In the for- 
tress of Sangah, which they style Akhul Manx,* he saw 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain*-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zar- 
rad. Suddenly, his brother, Malik Taj-ud-D!n, [Hasan], 
Habashi-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, to whom they [the 
Mughals] had given the title of Kh usrau of Gljur — mention 
of whom has been previously recorded — with the per- 
mission of the Chingiz Kh an, returned to Ghur from Tal- 
kan ; * and from him this anecdote was heard. 

He stated : “ On a certain occasion we came forth from 


lents?] near his dwelling. When they are black, they carry them to the 
Khin, who looks at them ; and, if they be cleft lengthways, he may do it (it 
is enough if one of them be cleft) ; if across, or round pieces have down out 
of them, he must not.” 

* This perhaps is the style of justice the Chingiz Shan was endowed with, 
which our author refers to — murder a man first, and take his wife after ! 

^ In some copies, as above, in some Shul Mant — — but 

in other copies it is written and JU Mant, among 

other significations, means uncommon, rare, matchless, but what the first word 
may signify is doubtful, and is not mentioned in connexion with Sangah in 
other places in this work. 

^ In some copies, l^Uisan, but his brother, Taj-ud-Dtn, is styled Hasan in 
other places, and this brother, Husam>ud-Dtn, l^usain. 'Al^-ul-Malik is 
evidently their father's title. Habashl is merely a nickname. See pages 368, 
394, 1002, and 1006. 

* X^l-V^ of Shurasan, from the camp at the Pughtah-i-Nu’miui. Wliat 
our author says is a clear indication of its whereabouts. 
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the presence of the Chingiz Khan and sat down in a tent* 
the Juzbt, along with whom I had come, together 
with some other Nu-tns, were also seated there ; and the 
greatest in rank among them all was the Juzbt, U^lan. 
Some persons brought thither two Mughals who, the pre- 
vious night, when on guard around about the camp, had 
gone to sleep [upon their post]. Ul^Ian, the Juzbt, asked : 
‘ What Mughal has brought them ? ’ The Mughal who 
had done so bent the knee, and replied : * I have brought 
them.’ The former inquired ; ' What offence have they 
been guilty of .> State it.’ He replied : ‘ These two men 
were mounted on horseback, and I was going my rounds 
and examining the guards. I came up to them, and found 
them both asleep. I struck their horses over their heads 
with a whip to let them [the riders] know they were cul- 
prits for, being asleep ; and I passed on. This day I have 
brought them up.’ U^lan, turning his face towards those 
two Mughals, said : ‘ Were ye asleep ? ’ They both 
acknowledged it, saying : ‘ We were.’ He commanded, 
saying : * Put one of them to death, and fasten his head to 
the locks * of the other, and parade the latter round the whole 
camp, and then put him to death also.’ They [accusers 
and accused] all made their obeisance, and, at once, [the 
former] carried out the command. I was riveted in asto- 
nishment, and said to Ukl^n, the Juzbi : ’There was no 
evidence or proof on the part of that Mughal [the accuser], 
and, when they [the accused] were well aware that the 
punishment would be death, why did they confess ? for, if 
they had denied [the chaige], they would have escaped 
being killed.’ Uklan, the Juzbt, said : ‘ Why are you asto- 

^ A lUttiur or Mugb^ khargdh or tent probably^ consisting of felt supported 
on props. For a description of them see Rubruquis. 

* and U^ilSn are equally correct— the letters i and gh. are inter- 
changeable. He was an OlVunut Kui^Vur-it Mugjiab brother of the Juzbt, 
Suldltu or Sug&tCi, who commanded the Up|:\inut mitt got hoMfirah^ and brother 
of the Juzbt, TiiU^ They were brothers of the Bat Tingrt, Kol^u, and were 
the sons of the NG-]^n Mangltk, who married the Chingiz Shin’s mother. 
The term juM is said to mean true-hearted, and sincere, but our author gives 
it another meaning. See page 979. 

* John de Plano Carpini says : ** They [the Mu^lv^] shave the crown of 
the head. They braid their hair behind in two locks, binding each behind the 

ear They highly reverence their lords, and never tell them a false- 

hood.’^ 
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nished ? You, Tajztks,^ do such things, and tell lies. A 
Mughal, were a thousand lives at stake, would choose 
being killed, but would not speak false ; but false speaking 
is your occupation ; " and, on account of such things, it is 
that Almighty God hath sent a calamity like us upon 
you [Tajziks].** 

I have again returned to the relation of this history. 

When the Chingiz Khan, after Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang- 
barnt, Kh warazm Shah, was defeated, set out in pursuit of 
the Ighrakis, for Gibari, for a period of three months he 
halted among those mountains. He used to go out hunt- 
ing, and for the purpose of coming towards Hindustan, 
used, continually, to burn shoulder-blades [of sheep], but 
used not to obtain permission [from the prognostications], 
and used not to perceive therefrom omens of victory. His 
purpose in entering Hindustan was that, mayhap, he might 
return back into Ch in by way of Lakhanawatf and Kam- 
rud ; • and, as he used not, from the portents of the shoulder- 
blades, to obtain dispensation to do so, he used to delay.' 

^ Here the word Tajzik is applied to the people of *Ajam generally, whom 
the Mughals had a contemptible opinion of, and not to GhOris only. Our 
author also informs us what Tajik or Tajzfk signifies, and, in the face of such 
an authority, and a Tajzik himself, it is amusing to find that Surgeon Major 
Bellew has discovered, according to the statement of Capt. T. C, Plowden, 
B.S.C., in his translation of a book entitled “ Kalid-i- Afghani,*' that they arp 
Scythian people, the aborigines of Afghdnistdn ; they still abound there, 
as well as in Persia and TurkistAn.” In his last book, entitled “Afghan- 
istan and the Afghans,” page 222, the Doctor has the following on the same 
subjecL “ Another principal people of Afghanistan is the Tajik or Taasik, The 

term means Arabian, and is applied (o anything of Arab origin But 

the offspring and descendants of Arabs who married women of ^he country in 
which they settled are called Tazik or Tajik'^ / See also note at page 1076, 
and note page 304. 

• In the most trustworthy copies your occupation,” as above : in 

others, “ the business of women.” 

• See the account of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dtn. Mufiammad, son of Bakht- 
yar-ud-Din, the Skalj, in Lakhanawatf, pages 560 — 568. 

• His superstition therefore may be said to have saved India from sharing 
the fate of other countries, although it is probable he would have met with 
more combined and systematic opposition there. 

In the spring of the year 6ao H. [the spring of 1223 A.D.] the Chingiz 
TChS n resolved to move, for the reasons stated in a previous note, towards 
his native yurat in Mughalistan, taking the same route as he had entered the 
Chaznfn territory by, through Bfimfan and Tukh^ristan, and marched to 
Bupbi, or Bughi^f both being correct, where his Ughruk [the families, the 
waggons, heavy baggage, felt tents, etc.] had been sent on his advance towards 

3 z 
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Unexpectedly, swift messenf^^ reached him from 


Gliaznin. Alft says he moved from the vicinity of Parshawar, by way d the 
mountains of Namian [j/V in but Bamtan must be meant], and that the 

U gihruV was ordered to march from Bu]^lEn to join him on the way to Samr- 
Vand. At page X074, our author plainly states where his UghruV was left, and 
that he conversed with a person who had but recently left it [page 1079], and 
his statement with regard to it cannot be doubted in the least. It was left at 
the Pushtah'i'Nu’man between 7 al‘V^ and BallJi. The pro»Mnghal writers, 
having made the great blunder of mistaking Tae-k^n of IgZunduz for Tal-Van of 
Eharasan, make all other places agree with it, as in the case of Andariil^ pre- 
viously referred to. The Chingiz Khan may have had his heavy baggage, 
waggons, and war materials removed from the Pushtah-i-Nu’m^ to BuVlan 
subsequently, after he had determined to return by the same route by which 
he had come, and most probably after the attacks made upon them by the 
Chaijah chi^, as related at page 1073. 

To return, however, to the pro-Mughal accounts. The whole of his forces 
beings concentrated there [at BtiVlan], the Chingiz Shan continued encamped 
in the pleasant pasture-lands thereabout during the summer [of 620 H. — 
1223 A.D.] ; and, when autumn came round, having appointed Daroghahs to 
the different cities of i-ran-Zamin, despatched them[!]. Troops, too, would 
have been required, but none are mentioned, and the subsequent proceedings, 
after his death, pmve that no Mughal troops were left behind in I-nui-Zamfn, 
Le., west of the Jtbun, and it is very doubtful whether any Daroghahs were. 
In the beginning of autumn he crossed the Jihun, and marched towards Samr- 
hand, in the vicinity of which he encamped, and there passed the winter 
[620-621 H. = A.D. 1223 — 1224]. From Samrhand, Jujf, who, since the 
investment of the capital of Shwarazm, was ill-inclined towards his brother 
Chaghatae — our author, however, tells the tale differently from the pro- 
Mughal historians, as will be seen farther on — and had continued to remain in 
the Dasdit-i-l^ibcliah, which had been assigned to his charge, was directed to 
move, with a portion of his forces, and to keep along the skirts of the moun- 
tains to drive the game before him, as a grand hunt was proposed farther in 
advance. 

Chafi^tae and Uktae took up their quarters during that winter near 
Bukhara, and devoted themselves to fowling and hunting, and sent weekly to 
their father 50 khar^ivdrs of game. When the spring of 621 H. set in, the 
Chingiz Khun moved towards Turkistan ; and now he showed his fiendish 
nature in its true colours. He compelled the unfortunate Turkan Khutun, the 
aged mother of the late SuI^iUi, and the ladies of his family — his wives and 
daughters, and to whom had been also added the females of Sul Jan Jalal-ud- 
Dfn’s family captured after the battle on the Sind — to wend their way on foot 
[some authors say bare-footed] and bare-heade<l, in front of his troops on the 
line of march, and to raise lamentation, as they went along, on the downfall 
and humiliation of their empire, and the death of those Sultans ; and this they 
were comi>el]ed to do until they reached his ytiraty in order, as he affirmed, 
that people might take warning therefrom. This again was partly the innate 
hostility of Mughals against the other Turks. Turkan Kb^tun lived on in this 
miserable state until 630 H., when death relieved her. 

Advancing by regular marches, the Chingiz Khan reached the Sf^un, aftei 
which Uktae and Chaghatae also joined him from their expeditions ; and, 
when he reached a place named K^lan Yazt — — but this name is 
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g])3j and Tingit^ and gave Ifitelligence that the whole 

ifritten yuU t n BSzt, and ^ulin TSzf, in as many diflferent authors— supposed 
to be situated in the vicinity of Fanlkat, but, apparently, farther N,E., jOjt, 
from the direction of the Daflht-i-lSCibi^alc, drew near, driving the game on 
his side before him. The diiugiz IThan now moved towards him, the two 
half-circles of troops dispersed for the purpose, drawing gradually closer 
together, and reached a place named A^bar or AVabir--yU1 — or AVatr — 
— and styled OJta — Uj 1 — in the Rau^t-uf-^afU [and Oukdeir — Akatr r — 
by P^tis de la Croix, but on what authority does not appear, as, 
in this particular part of his History of ** G^n^Aiscan the Great^^* he gives 
none^ and makes it out to be **the city of Tdncat^* where subsequently the 
^rUtae or diet was held, but in no history with which I am acquainted, and 
such as I have named, is any reference made to any city, and such a city as 
Tonkat or Toncat is never referred to]. The Chingiz Sh^n now mounted and 
entered the circle to enjoy the sport, and after he was satisfied his sons were 
permitted to do the same, and subsequently the great chiefs. The sport over, 
the remainder of the animals received a brand on one of the thighs, and Were 
allowed to escape. After this Jujf presented himself on bended knee, with 
offerings for his father’s acceptance, among which were 100,000 horses, every 
20,000 of which were of different colours — dappled grey, whiter piebal^ bay, 
and black, his father’s troops being in want of horses. 

The Chingiz Khan continued encamped in ^his place during the summer of 
this year [621 H.], and, all his sons and Amirs having joined him from all 
parts, including Jabah [Yamah] and SwtdSe [Sahudah], he now held a great 
kuriltde or assembly. He distributed honours and rewards, and put to death a 
number of the i-ghur chiefs ; why is not said, but it no doubt had reference, 
in some way, to the dismissal of the ulus of the Yiddf-^ut, mentioned in 
note *, page iioi, and evidently refers to what the Tarfkh'i'Jahan-gir men- 
tions in a few words, that, on his arrival in this part, he received the submis- 
sion of the petty rulers around, but that some, who, at the outset, were the 
first to submit to him, now showed symptoms of hostility, and a body of troops 
had to be sent to coerce them. Their names are not given. Jujf was now 
allowed to return to his government of the Dasht-i-Kibch^* and, in the last 
month of the year 621 H. [Dec. -Jan., 1225 a.d.], after an absence of seven 
years, the Chingiz Khan reached his native yurcU in MughalistiUi — the 
Chinese say, on the banks of the Tula river — and again enjoyed the society of 
his wives and children. 

At this point I come to a very amusing matter, and which also is a specimen 
of history-writing taken from translations often second-hand, a somewhat 
dangerous course of procedure. At page 92 of ^'Mongols Proper*' the 
author, immediately ^ter stating that “Jagatai and Ogotai went to hunt 
Kukus and Karaguls (i.e. wild swans and antelopes)” — I have already stated 
how Cliaghatae and Uktae employed the winter near Bukhara — says that, 
«« On the banks of the Imil he (Jingis) was met by two of his grandsons, after- 
wards very celebrated, namely, Kubilai [he is afterwards styled JChubilai] and 
Khulagu, one eleven and the other nine years old. They had killed their first 
game^ and^ according to Mongol custom^ pricked their middle fingers to 

mix some blood with their food and drinks a kind of baptism of the chase. 
Afterwards he gave his army a fStc, at a place called Buka Suchiku, and 
reached ki* Ordu or home [camp?] in the month Februaiy, 1225* This 
appears to have been taken from Erdmann, and. at page 99, this fkte is again 

3 z 2 
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territories of Chin. Tamghaj. and Tingit, were in a state of 
revolt, and that, on account of the very great distance [of 
the Qhingiz Kha n from the scene], those kingdoms were 
about to pass out of the hands of the Mughal governors. 
The Qjjiiiigiz Kha n, on account of this information, became 
anxious in mind, and he consequently set out on his return 
by way of Lob and the country of Tibbat.* 

referred to as a ‘‘grand reception/* as though a wholly different affair ; and, 
in a note at page 716, on “ Jinjts Khan** crossing the Jaxartes, and before the 
“ Kukus and Karagub ” f^he kargawal^ by-the-bye, is a pheasant, and Shaw, 1 
believe, brought some specimens with him from Turkistan] are referred to, the 
writer says, “ Before leaving Transoxianah Jingis, who had been joined by his 
sons, seenis £0 have held a graitd file at Benaket or Tonkat. This was in 1224. 
It is described by De la Croix, but his description is a mere rhetorical display 
without facts. ” Now, considering that the author of the Mongols Proper^* 
has referred to this very “ f<6te ” in two other places, and as happening at two 
different times, and in two different localities, on which side have we “ mere 
rhetorical display without facts ** ? 

The facts of the “baptism of the chase ** are these, and no doubt Erdmann, 
in some way, derived them from the same original source whence also I take 
mine : — “When the Chingiz Kha n reached the neighbourhood of his native 
yurat^ it is said, Hulaku Kh an was nine years old, and l^ubtla Kh an two 
years older. They both came out to meet him [their grandfather], and, by the 
way, If^hbila h^d captured a hare, and Hulaku a small deer [with dogs, pro- 
bably] ; and, as it is a custom among the Mughals, on the first occasion of 
boys capturing game, to anoint the middle finger with flesh and fat of the 
game, which anointing is termed — agbainesh^ — the Chingiz Kha n 

anointed the fingers of his grandsons himself, petted them much, and gave 
feasts and banquets to celebrate the event.’* 

The winter of 622 H. [A.D. 1224-5] was passed by the Chingiz Khan in 
pleasure and jollity in his own yurat^ but, during this time, news reached him 
of the hostility of Sb^^arVu, the ^akim or ruler of IS^ihin, who had assembled 
a vast army, intending to throw off the Mugjial yoke. The historians I quote 
from appear to have lost sight of the fact that the alarming state of the Ting- 
Ifut country, or l^ashtn, as it is also called, and the revolt there, had, as our 
author says above, brought the Mughal sovereign back from west of the Jflihn. 
The Chingiz Kh an now re-assembled bis forces, and commenced his march 
towards the territory of Kashtn. It was determined that Chaghutae, with his 
forces, should guard the rear of the urdu, dr, in other words, form the reserve. 
Tult, through one of his Eh^tGns being attacked with small-pox, was unable 
to accompany his father, and followed some time after, but Ukfie accompanied 
him. In this same year likewise and about this time, the news of the death 
of his eldest son, Jujf, in the Daihtd-]^ibfiI]^^c, reach^ him. The sons of 
Uktae, Kfitan, our author’s Kutan, and Kiwak, were now sent back to the 
yurat under the care of a trusty person. 

What follows next in the account of the Chingiz EhSUi’s movements befmre 
his death, in the writers I am quoting, is so different from our author’s 
accounts, Ihat I must make that subject the matter of another note. 

> These names vary eensiderably in the different copies of the text, hut the 
above rendering is without doubt correct, though it is only by comparing the 
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When he' reached that territory [Tingit], there was a 
in the country of Tingit, a man of great energy and 
intrepidity, and he had an army and munitions and war 
materials beyond computation ; and, on account of the 
multitude of his troops, the power of his servants, the am- 
plitude of his dominions, the vastness of his riches, wealth, 
and treasures, he had assumed to himself the name of “ the 
Tingri I^^n.” ' On several occasions the Mughal troops 


whole of the copies that it could be arrived at. It is also confirmctl by 
others. The best copies have some j othersvsJ^ j 

and %s^ and vs***«> 

The explorations of Col. Prejevalsky about Lob NEwar and the mountain- 
range to the south, the existence of which some people had the assurance 
altogether to ignore, confirm the correctness of our author’s statement, and 
extent of his information, and also that possessed by the Jesuits. 

* Our author’s account of the events of this period differs considerably 
from that of the other Mufeiammadan writcis* who followed him, and who 
appear unable, or unwilling, to write aught unpalatable to the Mughal rulers, 
whose subjects and employh they were, and is also very different from the 
Chinese annals of Gaubil and others. Passing over the little episode respecting 
the milk-coloured blood of the Tingrt Khan, which is much after the fashion 
of the ^^Sdga-lovingSsanangSetzen’s” childish fables, of “the brown-coloured 
dog with a black muzzle which could prophesy,” and the like, the accounts 
our author gives appear well worthy of credence, and are, no doubt, such as 
were related to him, as in other instances, probably, by actors in the events 
he records. 

We may therefore receive with some reserve the statements of the pro- 
Mughal writers who -followed our author, and be somewhat sceptical as to the 
defeats sustained by the Tingrt ^an, Shtdaritu, on the previous occasions 
as related by them [See note at page 949] ; for, had that ruler been reduced to 
such a state of helplessness, as they mentkm, how could he have again 
managed to acquire such power, and assemble such an immense army ? 

The following is, briefly, wliat the other, and subsequent MusalinUn 
writers say on the subject. 

The Chingiz Kh an having reached the territory of TingViit, otherwise called 
l^ashtn, succeeded in possessing himself of the cities of l^am-jtw, KS-iQ, SujQ, 
and Arumi or Urumt, and invested the city of Tingit or Tangat — 

[this is the same doubtless as the Ning-hya of the Chinese, as [lo] t and 
n may be easily mistaken in MSS.\ and set it on fire in^ several places. 
Shtdar^u— j»,aft^the Tingrt Kha n of our author, and ghtclas^u of some 
other writers, and the Ly-Hycn of the Chinese, but never styled “ Kh^V^ 
in any history I have met with — the Bad^h^h of ^ashm, whom, in the 
language of TingVut, they style by the title of Lt-iv 5 n — — [the Lnyau of 
Europeans] moved £rom his capital, which, in the TingVut language, they style 
IrVt or IriVl— -and the Murals call irVta, or IriVta — — and which 
is also written Ir^tah— with fifty tomans of troops— 500,000 -[this 
is a statement it must be remembered], and advanced to encounter 

Ae Mngbal sovereign, who, likewise, made ready to meet him. When they 
came in contact a desperate battle ensued, and such a vast number were 
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had invaded his territory, but had not overcome him or 


slain on the ride of Shidar^FO, but some say, as is most probable, on rither 
side* that corpses were founds after the haltU^ standing ot^ their heads / 

Among the MnghaU it has become firmly established [in their minds ?J that, 
for every ten tomdns — 100,000 persons — slain on the battle-field, one of the 
killed stands on its head [sic in A/ISIS*.]. The author of the ** Mongols Proper 
(p. 102) has got hold of this fiible through some foreign translation, but the trans* 
lator has made a muddle of \U Certainly ** the great Raschid ’* never made 
such an error in telling it. Mr. Howorth’s version of it is as follows : ^*The 
story of Raschid adout the man standing on his head is explained by D’Ohsson, 
who says, that, when the Monels slaughtered a large number of people, in 
order to mark the number of the slain^ a census in which they gloried, they put 
a corpse on its head on some elevated point for every thousand killedP / / 
There is nothing like a bold translation perhaps when a person nlay be in 
doubt. 

At length, ShtdarVu, unable to make any further resistance, took to flight, 
much to the joy of the MugJisds, who considered themselves fortunate in 
obtaining this success, and shut himself up in his stronghold, the city oflri^t 
or IriVf^ but which Abu-l-Ghazf. Bahadur, in the Kazan edition of his 
work, styles Jff^afihtt. The Chingiz Shun remarked that, as ShidarVu had 
been so utterly defeated in this battle, and his territory devastated, he would 
have no more strength left to hifh, since great puirt of his troops had been slain. 
So, holding him of little importance, and passing his city without molesting 
it [he must have left a force to watch it], but plundering, slaughterings and 
devastating the territory of Kafihtn, the Chingiz Shan turned his face towards 
Slpt^ and, when spring came round, he determined to move against the terri- 
tories of TingnSflh — — [See third para, farther on] and Shuijah — — 
but, before he could carry out his intentions respecting them, he had an awful 
dream which warned him that his end was near, and he became very much 
agitated in mind in consequence. He is also said to have received intimation 
about this time of the death of the Shalifah, Un-Nfa^ir B’illah, who died in 
Shawwal, 622 H. When he awoke from his dream, he inquired of Baisu]|[ 2 . 
his nephew, the son of Jujf Kasir, who was in attendance : Are my sons 
Uktae and TiBt distant or near?’’ As they were in their own urdus^ with 
their forces, BaisiiVu AV& replied that they might not be more than two or 
three farsangs distant. The said : ** Let them bring them hither ; 

and, When they presented themselves the following day, along with the great 
Amirs, after partaking of the morning meal, the Cllingu Sltan tamed his 
face towards the assemblage and said : ^*1 have some counsel to hold with 

my sons, and a confidential matter which I wish to communicate to them, and 
desire to be private with them for a short time.” 

When the Amirs and others who were then present withdrew, the CUngis 
Kb ln turned towards his sons and said ; ** My beloved onesi^ the time 
approaches for me to take my last jouEney, and the period of my dissolution 
is at hand 1 By the power of the, Almighty, and the aid of Providence^ I 
have acquired and consolidated [not very consolidated west of the Jl^iiii, at 
least, and in very few, if in any, places had Intendants even been established, 
much less troops located, at this period, but certainly there were ample 
proofs of 'the butchery and desolation he and hiS barbarian hmdes 
committed] for you an empire, so extensive, that from one side of it to the 
other is one year's journey. 1 Wish to ask of you who^ by yout couns^, is 
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subdued his country, and many times he had overcome the 


the person most befitting to succeed me.** Ukt&e, ChagbAUle, and Tult— £Mr 
he wasialso present according to some of my authorities, but Jujt had recently 
died in the DsCsht-i-lS^bcIl^ — bent the knee, and replied: — ^'Our father is 
sovereign, and we are his servants, and will obey what he commands.” The 
Great Shan replied : ** 1 have implicit faith. In all things, in the wisdom and 
experience of V^ragb^r, and desire his opinion, and whom he approves of 1 
will appoint.” Having received the opinion of that Nu-yfn, the Chingis 
Kha n directed that the Covenant entered into in by-gone times by l^bal 
Kha n and the Bahadur, ]|Ca-juli, bearing the Al-Tam^pdi of TumnS-t 
Kh an- which had descended to him from his ancestors, and to which his 
forefathers had also appended their names [see the note on the Turks at 
page 896] should be brought from the treasury. This having been done, 
it was shown to his sons ; and he continued : — ** I name Ukt^ as Khun, and 
apiioint him my successor, and make over the throne to him. Do ye likewise 
act in accord one with another, and enter likewise into a Covenant that ye 
will not deviate from his commands, and that ye will attend his V^riltaes.” 
'fhis they did ; and the Covenant was attested by the Amirs and Ministers. 
He also requested that the mother of Uktae, Burtah should exercise 

tlic sovereign authority over the u/usts until such time as a kurtltae should 
assemble to confirm Uktae’s succession, which would be two years. He 
further commanded that, as the countries of Mawara-un-Nahr and other 
territories adjoining it had previously been assigned by him to GhuKhatae, and 
as there were ancient [sic in AfSS.} foes still existing between l-ran andTuran, 
namely Suljan Jalal-ud-Din and his brother, he would make over 
to the paternal charge of urged that Nu-ytn to act towards 

his son as he had acted before towards himself, his father, and continue to 
give Chaghatae the benefit of his assistance in the government of the affairs 
of his dominions. He also caused Cha^atae and Ifarachar to enter into a 
Covenant as father and son ; and the last-mentioned Covenant was made 
over to Ghaghatae's charge, and that previously mentioned, between the 
brothers, to Uktae. “The Great Khan further requested, that, when his 
death should happen, no lamentations whatever were to be made, and that 
it should be kept a profound secret [*the ruling passion ' of treachery was 
‘ strong even in death’] ; and that as soon as Shtdarl^Uf the king of Kashin, 
should leave his city and come to the Mughal camp, as he had agreed to do* 
he should be put, at once, to death, in order that firm possession of his territory 
might be secured. Having said this, he closed his eyes, and thou mightest 
have said that the Ghingiz Khan had never existed.” 

Alft, quoting ^Iafi»' Abru, and other authorities, differs considerably from 
the above in some points. It states that, after settling the succession, at which 
Chaghatae was not present, the Chingiz Kh^ requested hU sons, Uktae and 
Tult, to return to their own tribes and territories, that is such tribes and 
countries as had been entrusted to them, lest Charfiatae, who was not 
present, might not act according to his father’s commands, and might raise 
sedition in the empire ; and he further urged them, for the sake of his good 
name and fame, to observe his laws and regulations. 

Ukt&e and Tulf took leave of their father, and returned to their respective 
posts, while the Chingiz Kb^n, with a numerous army, marched towards the 
wuntiy of Tingnaah— [which may even be more correctly Ningatsh 
— It is written in various wrays. The Raujat-ufSalS has Tang- 
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Chingiz KhSn in battle. At the period that the Chingiz 


tithaali— , AildSr — while others have BiktilsliL— — hut the first mode 
of writing is contained in the majority of trustworthy writers], and Kh urjah 
— When he reached them, the Badsh^hs of those countries were 
ready to become tributary, and to submit to him. On reaching a place named 
Liwak-ah^n — Jyi — which is on the frontier boundary between Kh urjah. 
Tingnashy or Biktashi and TiiigVut, the BMshah — also styled Walt — of 
Kh urjah [the Kin emperor according to the translations from the Chinese 
annals, but from what subsequently happens in the reigns of Uktae aiul 
Mangu this is contrary to fact] despatched envoys, with numerous and valuable 
presents for his acceptance, among which was a bowl of the finest i>earls, and 
to tender their sovereign’s submission and obetlience. The Chingiz Khan 
commanded that such among those present at that time in his assembly, as had 
their cars bored, should l>e presented with pearls, while those, whose eai*s were 
not already bored, had them bored very quickly, and received pearls also ; 
and, notwithstanding this, a great number of pearls remained undislvibiited. 
The Chingiz Kh an commanded, saying, ‘‘ It is a day of largess : let the i>earls 
be scattered that people may pick them up.” This was done ; and, in con- 
sequence, a number of pearls were lost in the ground, and for a long time after 
that pearls used to be found theic. 

About this time ShtdarVu, Hadshah of 'vho had shut himself up in 

liis capital, Irtakia, Iritcia, or Iriktah, sent an envoy to the Chingiz Khan to 
intimate that, if the Mughal Khan would enter into a Covenant with him, 
stipulating for his safety and security, he would, within the periixl of one 
month, come in person to his and present pc&h-kash, which is 

equivalent to doing homage. The Chingiz Kh an gave the required guaran* 
tecs, and confirmed them with most solemn oaths ; and the envoy departed. 

After the envoy had gone, the Chingiz Kh^n was taken ill, and grew 
excessively weak ; and, from an awful dream which he had, warning him 
of his approaching death, he was much disturbed. It was at this time, 
according to the authority I have named, that he sent for his sons, and 
appointed his successor ; the remainder agrees with the statements of other 
wiiters. His death, as he desired, was kept a profound secret; and, when 
ghtdai'Vh, Ba<lshah of TingVut or — he is styled so indiscriminately — 

according to the terms agreed upon, left his capital, the city of IrtaVta, and 
drew near the Mughal canip,t the Nu-ytns and Amtrs came forth to receive 
him, and escorted him and his train, as though about to lead him to the pre- 
sence of the Chingiz Khan, but, on their arriving within a short distance of the 
urdti, a body of Mughals, posted for the purpose, fell upon ShtdarVu and his 
follower^, and butchered the whole of them. An army was then despatched 
to IrtaVia, which the Mugh^ entered, plundered, and massacred its in- 
habitants, and then desolated the country round. Such is Alft’s account. 

The death of the Chingiz Khan took place on the 4th of Ramadan, 624 H. ; 
in the Turkish year of Tunguz or the Hog, which was the year of his birth, 
his ascending the throne, and of his decease, which last date is equivalent 
to the i6th of August, 1227 A.D. A few writers say 623 H. He had reigned 
25 years, and his age was 75 : some authors say 73, but, as he was bom on 
the 20th of Zt-¥&’dah, 549 H. [See note, page 39S], he was exactly 75 years, 
1 monttv^nd 10 days old [our author says he was 65 when he came into 
Khurasan. Seepage 1077], whatever Abu-l-Gh^t Bahadur Khan, or Father 
Caubil have said to the contrary ; and he was certainly too old to have 
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returned from the land of ’Ajam, and the countries 

** coveted ’’ the wife of the s6-called ** Shidui^ho,” as we are told he did in 
** Mongols Proper 

Having carried out their fathers last instructions, the sons of the deceased 
Khan proceeded to perform the funeral ceremonies according to the custom 
of their people. There was no secrecy whatever after Shtdar^cu had been 
put to death, and his capital secured ; and there was no killing every one they 
met. 

Bentinck censures Marco Polo for relating, that, *' in his tiraCf the Tartars 
were accustomed, at the funerals of their Kh&ns, to slay all those they met in 
the way, and that they slew all whom they met on the way to the place 
:ip])ointed for the sepulchre of Jenghtz Khin ; and that, a little before [true : 
a little be/or^ his arrival in Grand Tartary, there had been 20^000 persons 
massacred in that manner, at the interment of Mangu Khan, grandson of the 
conr|iieror. ” Bentinck further remarks, and quite correctly too, that none of the 
Kastern authors who have written on the Tartars [Mugbals?], charge them 
with *‘such an abominable custom.” He adds, that *‘in Grand Tartary” — he 
mcan.s Muglialistan and the Mughals — the inhabitants live so dispersed m 
their khargahs or huts that one might travel several hundred leagues without 
meeting a thousand. Polo too kills the Chingiz Kh an six years only after 
his defeat of the “ Um as he styles the Awang Kh an, and asserts that 

he was shot in the knee by an arrow before the castle of Tliaigin ! 

Petis de la Croix who often quotes *‘the great Raschid,” veiy correctly 
says [page 382] : ** There is no likelihood that the barbarous custom, which has 
since l>een practised amongst the Tartars and Moguls, to kill those they meet 
in the way, when they are carrying to the grave the body of a Grand Can, 
was at this time observed ; for the historians mention no such thing, and, 
besides, this custom is not countenanced by the law.” The custom of burial 
among the Mughals is given in detail by our author farther on. 

After performing the funeral ceremoni^ — the preliminary mourning— the 
bier of the Great Kh an was taken up, and his army set out on their return 
homeward, and the bier was in due time conveyed to his urdus in the locality of 
his ancient which was “ within the limits of,” not at, JjjCara-Kui*™- The 
corpse was finally buried at the foot of a large and solitary tree, under which, 
one day, when following the chase — not when he was “ill ” — he had rested, 
and at whicli time he remarked : “This place is suitable for my sepulchre.” 
The place in question is called Bul^^ according to some authorities, 

and Bur^n by others, including Abu-ubCzb^zb Bahadur Khan, which 

is merely the change pf / for r. After the burial, the place was proscribed against 
intrusion from one generation to another, the word used to denote it is dr 
^ — an ’Arabic word signifying “ confiscdtetl, ” “prohibited,” “embargo,” 
‘“ban,” etc., and* it was called the “the exclusive or es^ially 

prohibited place,” which words appear to be the translation of Bur]0ji 
Koldun. The Ta-fahb Vasu Buk^ the Ohud OrmSngkut of the race of 
Kaian, was the'Korcht or guardian of the spot, which guardianship appcrtaine<l 
exclusively to his tribe, who were, in consequence exempted from all other 
duties and services. 

It is likewise stated, as a wonderful fact, that, in that same year, that plain 

i^_thus showing that it was a plain, and neither “a mountain ” nor “a 

became totally destitute of gi*ass on account of the numerous trees 

of various kinds which grew up therein, and soon became such a dense forest 
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of Islam, this Tingrl held counsel with his Maliks 


that one could not pass through it ; and, the place being alike- inaccessible and 
interdicted from curiosity, the exact whereabouts of the burial-place of the 
Chingiz Sh^n became wholly unknown. Tult his son, who died about four 
years after, was also buried there. The 9 ab!b-us-Siyar distinctly states that 
the Chingiz Sh^*s body was taken back to ^pura-lj^uram and buried in that 
neighbourhood, and that no human being was permitted to invade the spot ; 
and this agrees with what other authors state, as given above, and the burial 
customs of the Mughals. 

It is amusing to read, in the face of the statements of authors who wrote 
their histories in the territories of the Mughal sovereigns, with the best means 
of obtaining information on such a point, and about which there is absolutely 
nothing to conceal, the various theories of European writers. P^tis de la 
Croix, after stating that the spot was proscribed from the visitation of any one, 
says: “They buried him there [under the tree] with all the pompous cere- 
monies of the Mogul religion, and afterwards erected a most ttoble monument 
in this Place upon his Grave ” 1 Where is the native historian who ever said 
so, or whoever once mentioned such things as “the pompous ceremonies of 
the Mogul religion ” ? All this is purely imaginary. Again he says : 
“The people, who came to visit the Tomb, planted other Trees round it, 
which so artfully covered it, and in such beautiful Order, as rendered it in 
time one of the finest Monumettts in the World'* ! lie, however, quotes no 
authorities for these highly-coloured statements, and, moreover, buries him in 

Tangut^'* which is totally incorrect. 

Gaubil says he was buried “ in the cave of Ki-nyen, in a mountain to the north 
of the sandy desert, and that his posterity were also buried there. Several 
Mughal lords of his posterity, whom he met at Pekin, he says, informed him 
that the Chi ngiz Khan was buried on the mountain of Ilan, in Lat. 47° 54', 
Long. 9® 2! Pekin. Another writer, not named, says the place of his 

burial was called Sali-chwen, and that the Chinese word chwen denotes “ the 
Sali to have been a place full of fountains [springs ?], lakes, and hills. ” The 
statement of Erdmann, p. 444, agrees nearest with the Oriental writers, but 
D’Ohsson’s, vol. i. p. 381, seems purely mythical. 

But why need I mention all this ? Has not Professor Forbes himself dis- 
covered not only the place of burial, but even the tomb in which the corpse 
was enclosed ? I wonder he did not discover Tuli’s tomb also, for he was 
buried there too. In a paper read before the British Association in September, 
1876, he asserts [but what arc the proofs f\ that it lies ** almost a day’s journey 
from Urga, viz, from twenty to twenty-five miles, and that “the tomb consists 
of a stone structure which is now level with the ground ; there is a circle of 
stone ten feet thick, and one hundred yards in diameter, and in the centre of 
this there is a circle which has once been a covered building, some fifteen yards 
in diameter,” etc., etc. Did not he “ discover ” an inscription too ? If it is a 
Mughal tomb, look bel<m ground, not above, seeing what our author and 
others say with regard to Mu^ial modes of sepulture. 

I must say a few words respecting the wives and children of the Chi ngiz 
Kha n before closing the notice of him, as European writers have rendered the 
names of them even more unintelligible than those of his four famous sons. 

He is said to have had 500 Khatuna [wives] and concubines, every one of 
whom was taken from some tribe or other after he had reduced or conquered 
it. Some were married to him accordii^ to the Mugiial rites and customs. 
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and Amfrs, saying: "The Chingiz Kha n is come. On 


but most of them were such as had been carried ofT, and were ^kept in his 
f^ram. Those who were held in the highest respect and esteem were the 
following five 

I. BCrtah KOchin — jSjyt She was neither called Burte 
yudshin^^ nor Burie Fudshin^'"* and consequently, whether ** FMskin*^ 
or ** Fougin^^ was the title given by the Chinese Emperors to those of their 
wives who ranked “immediately after the Empress,” or whether not, these 
names and titles do not appertain to Burtah IjjkUi^tn, who was the Chingiz 
lCha n*s chief wife. She was the daughter of the Nu-ytn, Dae, the Badghuh, as 
he is styled, of the l^^ungkur-at Mughals, which was one of the most numerous, 
and distinguished for valour, as well as one of the proudest of the whole of the 
Nairun tribes, one reason for which is stated to have been that, in issuing from 
lrganah-]^ui>, they led the way, and such was their celerity in doing so, that 
they burnt their feet on the ironstone not yet become cool. 

They are Nairun Mughals beyond the shadow of a doubt, and yet the 
author of the Mongols Proper*' informs us, at p. 703, “/ hctve small dotibt 
that they were Turks^ for although small clans still survive among the Mongols 
who are called Khongkiras (i.e. Kunkurat), by Ssanang Setzen, there is no 
tribe among them which bears the name, while we find that one of the four 
main divisions of the Uzbegs is called Kiat Kungrat,” etc., eta The author 
has made a very delightful muddle here. The l^LungVur-ats are truly Turks 
of the Mughal t-maV> but Nairun Mughuls, of which ^aiat is one of 
the two great divisions, and perhaps he is not aware that the Ozbaks are 
Mughals, whence the term ^aiat-]|^ungVur«at. There are ^fung^ur-ats, IgCan- 
l^ulis, and many other tribes mentioned in these notes, still to be found in 
Turkistan and Mughalistan. Mir *Abd-ul-Karim, Bukhart, who wrote in 
1222 H. — 1807 A.D. — continually refers to them in his work ; and some of the 
KashShar Mission actually met a “ Kiighiz who was a Naymdn,” and 
** Yulduz Kalmak who are Tuigut and Koshot ! ” 

When the Chingiz Khan was defeated by the Makrfts, his B^ungVur-5t wife 
was taken captive, and made over by them to the Awang Shan, their sovereign. 
She is said to have been pregnant of Jujf at the time ; and the Awang Shan, 
out of his former friendship for the husband, treated her with respect, and sent 
her back when the Chingiz demanded her. Jujt was bom on the way 

home ; and his appearance on the scene appears to have been unexpected, for 
his name, given in consequence, signifies “the unexpected guest.” I may have 
to refer to this circumstance again, farther on. 

Burtah E^chtn subsequently bore three other sons — Cbagbatae, Uktae^ and 
Tult, and five daughters, who were, in due time, married to different Mu^ial 
and other chiefs, who, with a single exception, are styled Guigan, signifying, 
in the Turkt language— -not the Chinese,” I believe— son-in-law. One of 
these sons-in-law, a son of the chief of the EungVur-at, had previously borne 
the title of Gurgan, but I have not space for much detail. 

2. I^AtOn, daughter of Ta’ir Asun, the chief of the CrhAr Makrft 

tribe. Her father submitted to the sway of the Ckingiz Eh^n, and brought 
his daughter, and presented her as an offering to him. Abu-l-Chazt, Bahadur 
EhAn, ignores her altogether, in his History, and substitutes Kor- Basil, the 
widow of the Tayanak EbSn, who is mentioned as one of his wives of 
lesser degree farther on. Ehatfm had a son by the Chingiz Ehan 

named KOlakan— «,K3/l-or KOlAkan— c^TV^who was assigned rank, in 
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several previous occasions we have fought with him and 


every way, equal to the other sous of the CShingiz He died early, 

leaving several sons, and one of them, IfCuchah, succeeded to his father’s rank 
‘and iKKsition, and the command of the 6000 men, which the Chingiz JSh^n had 
conferred upon him. 

3. Ya^jsOkAn, a TAttar lady, whose name, in some Histories, is written 
Tassiikan, but it appears that the two points of the first letter — * —in this 
instance have been carelessly written J with the points over instead of under. 
She bore a son, who was named Ojar, but he died in his youth. 

4. Konju IOiatOn, daughter of the Allan Khan of Khitae. She was by 
no means good-looking, but, as her father was the greatest sovereign of that 
age, she was treated with respect accoidingly. She bore no children, and was 
still living, in her own urdu^ in the time of Artu or Artu\c lluha. 

5. Yassui.On, sister of Yassiikan the third wife, but married to the Chingiz 
Khan after the death of her sister. 

Besides these were other Khatuns, who, although not considered so high in 
rank or position, were nevertheless treated with great reverence, and some- 
times would monopolize the company of their husband. One of these was 
AniKAH— K hatun, daughter of the Jakambu, also written Jankabu, 
the brother of the Awang Khan. His name is said to have Ixjen Batlae-— 
After the overthrow and death of his brother, he took shelter in 
TingVut, where he obtained protection, and was treatetl with honour. The 
Badshah of that country gave him the title of Jakambu, equivalent to 
*‘Dsambu,” in “Degum Dsambu," and “ Mathi Dsambu,” etc., in Tibbatf 
titles. Jakambu signifies “’Amtr-i-Mu"a«*am,’” and “ Buzurg-i-Mamlakat.” 
The Chingiz Kh an espoused her, and married one of her sisters, named 
BiVtumigh Kuchin, to his son, Juji, and another, Siur Ku^^ibt Btgt, to Tult, 
and all four sons of TCilt Khan were by her. After the Chingiz Khan had 
married Ani^ah a few days only, in consequence of a dream which he had, he 
gave her in marriage to one of his Amirs, the Nu-3rin, Gahti, also called Gatt, 
the Cia-ut [he is turned into “adry^7'on the borders of China,” in the Mongols 
Proper''^ !], who happened to be the Amir in ^^aiting that night. 

Another of the Chingiz Khan’s Khatuns was Kor-BasC, the widow and 
chief Kh^tun of the Tayanak Khan, Bad^h of the Naemans. She was 
brought to him sometime after the Tayanak Khan’s death ; and, according to 
the Mughal custom, the Chingiz KhSin entered into bonds of marriage with 
her. 

Besides these Kha tfins he had many others, the daughters of Sultans 
[Mu^ltal and TattSr Chiefs ?] and Amtrs ; and he also had a son named J uijtn, 
by a lady of the Naeman tribe, who died before any other of his children ; 
and another son named Jifan or AijilSn, who died in childhood. His mother 

was of the Tattar t-miV- . 

The Great Kban likewise adopted a boy of the TmgVut tribe, in his 
eleventh year, and brought him up ; and was wont to style him his fifth son. 
He was the Nu-yan, Jifan, who had a great name for valour, imd was the 
BSah-lleh or Chief of the EhM or Personal Ming— in the Tajgik language 
signifying HaMrah— of the Cllingiz Shan, which was limited to looo persons ; 
and from it many of the chief officials and leaders were chosen. In UktSe 
reign, when he was despatched into Shitfio. Jifan adopted a son him- 
self, who was also a TingV&t, named Burah, taken captive as a child of three 
years, who was from the vn/u of Biirtah ]y:ufihln, as were many other 
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defeated him. Now he has returned, and his forces have 


eminent officers serving in the Kh as Ming or Hazarah as Sadhahs — leaders of 
hundreds — but I have not space to mention more than one — the Bawurchi, 
Burkt, of the Durban tribe, who was 4 he grandfather of FCiIad A^a, from whom 
the Sluwajah, Kashid-ud-Din, the Ilam<adanf, obtained information respect- 
ing his account of the Miighals compiled from the Altan Daftar, or Golden 
Record, and verified its Contents. Alfi says, quoting other authorities, that 
Jifan was held in such high esteem and lionour, that, in Uktac’s reign, he used 
to sit higher, on public occasions, than his brother Mangu, afterwards supreme 
ruler of the Mughal empire. 

The Chingiz Kh an had yet another adopted son, a Tattar. When his tribe 
was attacked and plundered by the hostile Mughal tribes, a little boy was 
found by them weeping in his cradle. Burtah Kuchin, at that time, had borne 
her husband no children, and she adopted the child, and brought him up. He 
subsequently rose to high rank : his correct name was Shikt KutuVii, com- 
mander of the Tattar Ming or Ha/arah. He is one of the leaders who was 
overthrown by Sul|an Jalal-ud-I>in. See page 289. 

The total number of the Chingiz £han*s children was thirteen— eight sons 
and five daughters — and yet Petis de la Croix says he had a prodigious 
number of children.” 

I intended to have given here a list of the whole of the Chingiz Khan's 
Mings or Hazarahs, but I have not space for them. 

The Contingents instituted by the Chingiz Khan, which were all cavalty, 
consisted of a Kh^f or Personal Ming, or flazarah, a ^^ol or Centre, a 
Burangi^r, or Right Wing, so styled, and a Juwanghar, or Left Wing, also called 
the Ju^c. The word Hazanih, which is Tajzik or Persian, must not be supposed 
to be the actual name by which these Contingents were called by the Mughals, 
for it is not— -nor is it the name of a tribe, as Mr. Dowson, in Elliot's Histo- 
rians [vol. vi., page 368] imagines— “ the famous tribe of Hazarah,” as he 
styles them. The word is the mere translation of the Turki word ming^ a 
thousand. The number, too, was but nominal in many instances, since there 
were two Hazarahs of 10,000 men each, one of 8000, and several others of a 
higher number than a thousand. See note, page 984. 

The Buranghar contained 30,000 men in 22 Hazarahs. Out of these there 
was one of Of rat Mughals [vul. Virats], 4000 ; one of Barin Mughals, 2000 ; 
another of UngVut Turks, 4000 ; and one of various ^^aiat tribes, ip,ooa 
The Nu-yin, Burji or Burjin, the Arlat, was its head. 

The Juwanghar, consisted of 25 Hazarahs, among which was the Orut 
Hazarah, 4000 men ; the Anglras KungVur-ats, 3000 ; the Kung^ur-aft, 5000 ; 
the Barins, 3000 ; and another of K»ngV«r-atb, of 4000. Besides the other 
Mughal Hazarahs, there was one Hazai*ah of ^ara-Khila-is of 10,000 men, 
and another styled the Khurjah Hazarah of 10,000 men. Its head was the 
Nu-yin MiiVali, the Jala-tr, surnamed The Ko-yang, signifying in the language 

of ShiSae, the Great Khan. ^ , ... 

The contingents assigned to the Chingiz Khan's sons and brothers, and their 
sons, his mother, and other relatives, amounted to 28,o<». His eldest son 
Juji's contingent numbered 4000 in four Hazarahs, consisting of the tribes of 
Sujiut. Kangtt, Hoahtn, also called Cshm, and Suntae [?]. The contingent 
of his second son, Chaghatae, amounted to the same number, also consisting 
of four Hazarahs, of the tribes of Barlas, Kamyat, Suniat, and Suldus. 

Some recent Indian history compilers have made sad errors in connexion 
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become very numerous, and he is proceeding against the 

with these four tribes assigned to Chaghatae KhS n — Chagha tSe^g tribes. 
These writers have assumed that there was a great and distinct tribe called 
“ Chagtae,’* or “Chugtar,” as a recent author writes it, and a “Chagtae 
language*’ ! Some have even gone so far [see " The Turks in India^^'* by 
Henry George Keene, M.R.A. S., Judge of Agra, etc. : London : 1S79] as to 
assert that ^abar, who founded the Mughal empire in India, was not a 
Mu^ial, but a ‘*Chugtae Turk.’* He was a Barlas Mughal [see note, page 
S98] pure and simple, of the race of ^iat. It is quite time such fallacies 
should be given to the winds. 

The contingent of his third son, Uktae, formed four Hazarahs of the 
same number as those of his other two brothers, consisting of the Hazarahs of 
Jala-ir YamValtn or BamValin [c;JW»?] a branch of the Suldus, MangVut, and 
S uniat. After Uktae came to the throne, the whole of his personxd troops 
consisted of men of these four tribes. 

The share of Kulakan, another son of the Chingiz Khan, and to whom he was 
greatly attached, numbered 4CX», in four Hazarahs, consisting of men of the 
Birlas, and other tribes. 

These four Mings or Contingents in all numbered 16,000 horse. 

The Chingiz Shan conferred a contingent to the number of 5000 upon his 
younger brother,, C-Tigin, or Aw-Tigtn, as it is also spelt, consisting of 
Orad KalangVuts, Baisuts, Jurf-ats, also called Jajar-ats, and small numbers 
of many of the other tribes not included in the previously mentioned Hazarahs. 
The contingent of the sons of Jujt another brother of the Chingiz 

Eh^n, consisted of 1000 men drawn from several tribes ; and that of Ilchidae, 
or Ilfihtkdae, son of Sajbun, a third brother of the Chingiz Shan, who died 
in hb youth, numbered 3000 horse, consisting of Naemans, Urt-angVut, and 
some other scattered triljes. The contingent of his mother, Olun Ankah, 
numbered 3000 Sorias and fJlVunuts. 

At the time of his decease the Chingiz Shan assigned the whole of his 
Sha^ah, or personal troops, and all the Haz^ahs of the Centre, Right, and 
Left, consisting of ioi,ooo men, and his^wr<j/j, to his youngest son, Tulue or 
Tuir, who always continued .with him, and who, in his lifetime, commanded 
them, under himself, hence no separate contingent appertained to him ; and, 
after Tuli’s decease, they fell to the share of his sons, Mangu, ^uhilae,^nd 
others. 

It must Bfe understood that these were contingents always kept up by the 
Princes, Nu-yins, Juzbfs, and Bahadurs, to whom they were assigned, and not 
as being the entire amount, by any means, of the Chingiz Shin’s forces. 
They were capable of being expanded at any time. That such was usual, we 
have sufficient proof in the number of troops which Hulaku led into I-ran- 
Zamfn, drawn from a portion of these contingfents, some of which subsequently 
increased very much ; and we are told that onjb of Chaghatae’s Hazarahs, in a 
short period of time, had increased to the number of 100,000. 

I have been particular in mentioning these Hazarahs because, to judge from 
one of the questions propounded at the Oriental Congress of 1876, great 
doubt appears to have arisen in the minds of some persons on the subject, and 
some have even asserted that the real Mughal element in the Chingiz Shin’s 
armies was very small, and that Mughal is “ nothing more than a dynastic 
name adopted by Ghengis to denote the empire which he founded,” 
but, from wliat I have here given, those who know Turks from TSttars, and 
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AltQn Klian of Tamghaj. It is advisable that we should 
make peace with him, and enter into alliance with him, 
and that, in concert, we should proceed into the countty of 
Khita. and overthrow the Altun Khan.” His opinion and 
that of his Maliks agreeing, this was determined upon, and 
peace was made by the Tingr! Khan with the Chingiz Khan, 
and a firm treaty was entered into between them. 

When the Tingrt Khan's heart became tranquil on this 
union, he came to the Chingiz Khan, and united with him ; 
and the forces of the Tingri ]^an combined with the 
Mughal army, and they turned their faces towards the 
countries of Chin and Khita. There was a river the name 
of which is l^ara-Mur [Mur-an ?],* and they crossed it with 
the intention of devastating the country of Khita. A number 
of Nu-ins and [other] Mughals represented to the Chingiz 
Khan, saying : “ Our army is moving towards Khita ; if 
we should sustain a defeat, the troops of the Tingri Kha n 
are likewise our enemies. His territory will be in our rear, 
and not one of us will reach our own country in safety. It 
is advisable, since the Tingri Khan is among us, that we 
should slay him, and set our minds at ease respecting him, 
so that there will not be an enemy behind us, and, with our 
hearts at rest, we can turn our faces towards the Khita 
country.” The Qliingiz Khan resolved to act upon this 

Mu^ials, and who understaiid the difference between BadZ'S^ls, and Udz> 
n^ts, Ipu 3 ts and Naguz, Dutal-gfns and Nairuns, will perceive how greatly 
the Miighal element predominated, and how fallacious such a statement is. 

To sum up ; — 

The S 1^9 Ming or Hazarah .... 1,000 

The Ming or Haz&rah of the Na>^ Biiijl, also 

called the K^l 8,000 

The Right, or BuiSnghar 30^000 

The Led, or JuwingJ^r 62,000 

The Mings or HazSrahs of the sons . . 16,000 

The Mings or Hazarahs of the brothers, nephews, 

and mother 13,000 

139,000 

In the ••libngob Proper," on the authority apparently of M. Erdmann, the 
ldf,ooo men, thcluding aU the Hazarahs here given, with the exception of the 
oentii^ents of Tail’s brotheis, mother, and kinsmen, 38,000 In all, whidi 
appertained to Tail, after his father’s death— have been mistaken for, and 
as, a ttparaie force, and styled the “ Centre under Tului,” thus swelling 
the 129^000 to zjpfloo, which is not correct. The 8000 Arllts, too, have 
Been 1 ^ out. 
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counsel, and he seized the Tingri Kh an, and gave orders 
to kill him. On the Tingri Kh an becoming certain that 
they would slay him, he said : Convey a single message 
from me to the Chingiz Khan, and that message is this : 
* I have not shown any perfidy towards thee. I came to 
thee under treaty. Thou art acting perfidiously towards 
me, and art going to act contrary to the covenant entered 
into with me. Now give ear. When thou slayest me, if 
from me issues blood white in colour like unto milk, know 
that three days after me thou diest.' " When they conveyed 
this message to the Ch ingiz Kha n, he laughed, and said : 

This man has become mad : blood like milk never issues 
from the wound of a slain person, nor has any one ever 
seen white blood. It behoveth the more speedily to put 
him to death.” 

When the executioner struck the Tingri Kha n with his 
sword, white blood like unto milk issued from the wound ; 
and he perished. When the tidings of this astonishing 
circumstance reached the Chingiz Khan, the accursed, he 
quickly arose, and came to the spot ; and, when he saw 
that the occurrence was actually so, it struck his heart, and 
his strength forsook him ; and, on the third day, his heart 
broke, and he went to hell. 

He had made his last request, saying : ** It is incumbent 
that ye slay the whole of the Tingri Kh an's people, both 
male and female, smaU and great, young and old, and nOt 
leave a single person alive.” When the Ch ingiz Kha n was 
departing to hell he had devised the sovereignty to his son 
Uktae ; and Uktae turned back, and massacred all the 
people of the city and territory * of the Tingri Kh an. 

II. TCSHl, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 

Tughl * was the eldest of the Chingiz Khan's sons, and 
was exceedingly energetic, intrepid, manly, and warlike ; 
and his greatness was to that degree that his father used 
to stand in awe of him. 

In the year 615 H., when Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, had gone forth to devastate the tribes of Kadr Klian 

^ One of the l)est copies Ckf the text omits the woidli **o{ the city and 
territory.*’ 

^ See note page 1026. 
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of Turkistan, who was the son of Safaktan-i-Yamak/ Tusht 
likewise, from the side of Tamgliaj had advanced [with an 
army] in that direction, and had been engaged in a conflict 
with the army of the Khwarazm ghah for a night and a day, 
as has been previously mentioned in the account of the 
Khwarazm gljah. At this time, when Suljan Muhammad 
fled from the banks of the Jihun and the neighbourhood of 
Balhh, the Qiingiz Khan despatched his sons Tushl and 
Cha^atae, with a great army, towards Kh warazm. 

He [Tu§ht] proceeded thither with that army, and ap- 
peared before the gate of [the capital dty of] Khw arazm, 
and the flghting commenced. For a period of four months^ 

• This name is clearly written in the different copies of the text with but 
slight vJiriation. Every one of the best copies have the ’Arabic — s as the first 
letter, used, of' course, to express or represent some Turkish letter. Thus 
seven copies have eUe one copy three others elf JUi and 

one eUi JUsi 

The difficulty is to decide who this person is, but, at the same time, it is 
necessary to point out that this afiair is in no way connected with Tujc-Tughanr 
the Makrit, although it is mentioned by our author, at page 267, as imme- 
diately preceding the latter affair, which he refers to without mentioning any 
name as here. The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh also refers to this affair very briefly, 
but mentions no name. 

At the end of this work, in the lines addressed to the Ulug2i Kh an, he is 
styled ** Sban of the Ilbari and Shah of the Yamak,” and these libari are again 
plainly stated to be Turks at page 800, and at page 796 it is mentioned that 
that tribe had to remove from their accustomed place of abode, which is not 
specified, but EhifchaV is implied, when the Mughals became predominant over 
Turkistan and the tribes of Kh ifchay. See also pages 599 and 791. 

In an old geographical work Yamak is briefly referred to as the name of a 
city or town and a territory or country famous for its beautiful females, and 
that it is also said to be the name assigned to the sovereign of the f-ghurs^ 
whoever he might be. But, as I have previously mentioned, in note at page 
951, the Bishllghs, or Chiefs of the On-I-ghurs, were in ancient times styled 
il-Iltar. and those of the TuVuz-I-ghurs, Kol-Irkfn, or, according to Abu-1- 
Bahadur 11- Irk in, and, in after years, Ytddi-^ut. 

f The Ehwarazmis made a much more gallant defence than our author has 
given them credit for. 

After the Chingiz Ehan had effected the capture of Samr^and and had 
become established in Mawara-un-Nahr, he, towards the close of 617 H., 
despatched his sons Jujt, Chaghatae, and Uktae, to reduce the Ehwirazm 
territory at the head of a great army, which one author states amounted to 
about 100,000 men, and they set out by way of Bukhara. The capital city of 
Ehwfirazm was named Juijaniah by ’Arabs, but was called Organj and 
UrgSuj by the Turks and the great men thereof. The ’Ajainis call it 
Gurganj. 

The author of the “ Afon^Is Prefer tells us twice (pp. 83 find 85) that 
^ Uigendj ” is the modem Khiva,” but subsequently, in his additional 

4 A 
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the people of KhwSrazm continued to resist the Mughsils, 


notes, that **old Urgendj was the capital of Khuarezm,” in which he is 
tolerably correct, but its site is not so very near “the modem capital — 
Khiva,” being only ninety-two miles distant from it as the crow flies. In 
Col. J. C. "Walker's last map [1879], notwithstanding the various “authorities” 
mentioned on the margin of it, “Khiva” duly figures under the name of 
Kharezm^ while in the same map, as the name indicates, “Kunia” — an error 
for Kuhnah, or old — “ Urganj ” is the site. Such an error is to be lamented, 
but I fear I shall have to refer to many others. Kh warazm is the name of th6 
territory, and the words “ the city of Kh warazm ” merely refer to the city 
which is the capital of Kh warazm ; and this mode of terming a capital by the 
name of the country was not uncommon. I do not agree with P^tis de la 
Croix that the city was ever called Kh warazm. except in the sense mentioned. 
What is erroneously styled Khiva in maps is KnivvAK — — of the people 
of the country. 

Among the number of great men present in the territory of Khwarazm at 
this time, there was no one, in the absence of the members of the late Sultan’s 
family, whom they could better choose under the circumstances than the Amtr, 
Khumar-Tigin, the chief of the Kan^^ulis [Petis de la Croix's “ Kimarteguen ” — 
the point of the kh having been omitted by the scribe, he read it a's A], who 
was a kinsman of the late Sudan's mother, the unfortunate Turkan Kh^tun, 
and also held the office of ^ajib-i-Dar, or War-Buka ; and they chose him to 
direct the administration. In the exigency of aflaii's, they accorded him the 
title of Sultan. There was besides, at the capital, the Pahlawan, 'Alt, the 
Dar^jhamt. 

After these measures had been adopted, one day, a small body of horse 
appeared before one of the gates, and began to drive off the cattle. Not 
knowing what calamity was lurking behind these horsemen, a number of 
imprudent and short-sighted persons led out a large force, both horse and foot, 
from the Kh^lkt gate towards them, thinking to capture them. The Mughal 
horsemen, for such they were, pretended flight, but took care occasionally to 
give their pursuers hope of overtaking them, until they had drawn them to a 
place called the Bagh-i-Khurram — the Pleasant or Delightful Garden [turned 
into a “ Town called Baghe-Eram,” by P^tis de la Croix, who has made some 
terrible errors in his account of these operations, and has interwoven his own 
observations so much with the authors he quotes, that one is not to be distin- 
guished from the other] — about a farsang from the city, w^here w^as the van of 
the Mughal army in ambuscade. These rushed upon the Kh warazm is, and 
assailed them on all sides. The latter fought from early morning till noon, but 
the Tirlkh-i-Jahan-gir says, from noon to the setting of the sun, when, having 
sustained great loss, they retreated precipitately towards the city. The 
Mughala pursued ; and, |n the confusion which ensued, succeeded in entering 
along with the fugitives by .pne of the gates, and penetrated as far as the 
Tanurah quarter. This, however, could only have been a suburb, as the 
Mughals were stopped by Farfdun, the Qhurt, an old officer in the late 
Sal^Sln's service, and his soldiers, and the Mughals thought fit to retire. The 
HirtUl just named states, that the KhwSrazmts lost 100,000 men on this 
occasion, but this is impossible, and seems a mere confusion of events, and 
refers to the upshot of the siege, or is altogether an exaggeration. 

Next day, the MugJials again appeared before one of the gates, but, finding 
FarfdGa there posted with 50Q men, did not make any attack during the whole 
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and to fight against those infidels. At last, they took the 

of that day, and withdrew at night. Next day, when Jiiji and his brothers 
amved wth the remainder of the great host, they made a perambulation of the 
city, and a person was despatched to summon the defenders to submit to the 
*v t MugJials, and open the gates.- This was refused, upon which the 
Mu^s completely invested the city, and made preparations for besi^ing it.' 
^ there was no stone in those parts, the Mu^ls had to use blocks of wood 
for their catapults, cut from the timber of the mulberry-trees ; but I do not see 
how blocks of that, even though “ hardened by being soaked in water,” as a 
European writer states, could have had much effect upon walls of burnt brick; 
but some say wood blocks were only used towards the close of the siege when 
the stones had all been expended. The Mughals, as was usual with them, 
made the men of the conquered cities do the hard work in sieges, and so they 
obtained assistance from Jund and other conquered places, in the shape of men, 
tools, and materials, including loads of stone which were brought in carts. 
When all liad been prepared, and the missiles and battering apparatus were 
ready, they opened the siege, and carried on their operations with vigour, but 
the defenders were as active and determined in the defence. 

After a considerable time, the Murals s6nt a force of 3000 men to divert 
the stream or branch of the river Jihun, which flowed past the city, and 
supplied the people with water, and there effect an entrance [the aqueduct 
apparently mentioned at page 474, which proved an effectual barrier to the 
Qhuris] ; but the garrison made a sally to prevent it, and slew every one of the 
detachment. Here again P. de la C. has fallen into error, and makes the 
Mu gha ls dig a canal to drain the ditch ! Great part of the city was reduced to 
ashes by the discharges of flasks of naphtha and other inflammable ingredients ; 
but, now, quarrels, which had been going on for some time between Jujt and 
Cliaghatae, became so serious — Fafili*! says severe fighting ensued as the 
upshot of these quarrels, and that a great number of Mughals were killed— that 
the matter was brought to the hearing of their father, then engaged in the siege 
of f^U^an. He was not at Samr^and, as P. de la C. states : he had, in the 
meantime, left It, and had taken Tirmid also previous to this. Five months 
had already passed in the siege of the Shwarazml capital, and great loss had 
been sustained, and the Chingiz Shan, in his rage, directed Uktae, the 
younger brother of the two there present, to take the command, and that all 
should pay him implicit obedience. He accordingly carried on the siege with 
fresh vigour ; hut it took another two montlis before the Mughals succeeded, 
by filling up the ditch with brushwood and rubbish — they may have drained 
the ditch to do this — in effecting a lodgment, and planting their standards on 
the walls. Even then the people fought hand to hand with them,* from street 
to street, and door to door, for several days, while the Mughals discharged 
flasks of naphtha among them. Vast numbers were slain on both sides, 
including the brave Ehumar-Tigfn ; indeed, one author says “ the city became 
a sea of blood and the siege altogether is said to have cost the Mughals 
nearly 100,000 men, including the unfortunate Musalman people compelled 
to work for their own people’s destruction. 

The loss sustained by the defenders is computed at about the same amount, 
but round numbers are often doubtful ; still it must have been very great. 
The whole of the remaining people were driven out into the plain wdtliout the 
city, and after 100,000 artisans, mechanics, and tradespeople, had been selected, 
to be carried off with them and transported into Mugj^listSn, or to assist in 
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city, and martyred the whole of the people, and destroyed 
all the buildings with the exception of two places — one 
the Kushk-i-A khj ak * [the Castle of Akhjak], the other, 
the mausoleum of Sultan Muhammad-i-Takish. 

Some have stated on this wise, that, when the Mughals 
captured the city of Kh warazm. and brought the inhabi- 
tants out of the city into the plain, he [TusJii] commanded 
that the women should be separated from the men, and 
such of the women as they cared for the Muglaals retained. 
The remainder were directed to form into two bodies, and 
they caused the whole of them to be stripi>ed naked, and 
round about them Mughal Turks [Turkan-i-Mughal],* with 
drAwn swords, were stationed. The two parties were then 
commanded, thus : ‘ The women of your city are good 

pugilists, therefore, the order is that both sides should set 
on each other with their fists.” Those unfortunate Musal- 
man females they caused, thus ignominiously, to attack 
each other with hands clenched ; and, for the space of a 
whole watch of the day, all those women continued to deal 

the destruction of their own people, and the young women and children, and 
young men, ''had been sent into slavery [they were transported into the 
farther East, and several towns and villages were peopled by them anil 
their descendants], the remainder were all butchered. [This reads like 
the doings at Eski Saghra and Kasanlik in 1877 A.D.] The number was 
so great that it was computed that each Mughul soldier had some twenty- 
four to put to death ; but, before we compute the number at 2,400,000, 
because the Mughals numbered 100,000 at the commencement of the siege, 
•we must allow for their loss during that operation, and also leave out the 
Musalm&n auxiliaries, but we may safely assume that more than a million 
perished. Alft says the Mughals numbered 100,000 at' this time, and that the 
number said to have been butchered passes almost all belief. 

It is said that the Chingiz Eban, before sending his hordes against the city, 
despatched a message to the celebrated Shwarazmt saint, the Shaikh* Najm- 
ud-Dfn, the Kabrt, otherwise Al-^ftwakt — or of ^CiwaV, which Euroi^eans have 
turned into — advising him to leave the place, since the upshot might be 

iU plunder, and the slaughter of the people, but the Sh^^Likh refused, saying : 

For eighty years have I dwelt here in its prosperity, and should not leave it 
in the day of its misfortune. I will take my chance with others, await my fate, 
whatever it may be, and not fly from the Almighty’s decree.” He perished 
with the rest. 

After the fall of the capital, the other towns and cities of Khwarazm 
submitted^ 

• In one copy, Akhchah. 

• From the way in which our author here writes Turkan-i-Muglial, i.c. 

Mughal Turks — ^Turks of the Mufijial i was evidently well informed 

as to the ^counts of their descent. See note at pages 874 and 875. 
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blows upon, and to receive the blows of, each other, until, at 

®ogt 1, the Mughals fell upon them with their swords and 

them- the Almighty reward theml 
When Tushi, and CJiaghatae, the sons of the Chingiz 
^an, had finished their work at Khwarazm, they ‘ turned 
«ieir faces towards lOiifchak ; and the forces and tribes of 
lyiifGliak they continued to subdue one by one, and make 
captive ; and they brought the whole of the tribes under 
^bjection. Tughi, who was the eldest son of the Chingiz 
lyian [as already stated], when he became acquainted with 
the climate of the land of Khifchak, considered that, in the 
whole universe, there could not be a more delightful land, 
a pleasanter climate, softer water, meads more verdant, and 
pasture-lands more extensive ; and repugnance towards bis 
father began to enter into his mind. He said to his con- 
fidants : “ The Chingiz IQian has become mad, as he 
massacres so many people, and desolates so many coun- 
tries! It thus seems meritorious on my part that, in 
some hunting-ground, I should slay my father, enter into 
an alliance with Sulj^n Muhammad, [Khwarazm Shah], 
render this country flourishing, and give help and assist- 
ance to the Musalmans." * His brother, Chaghatae, gained 
intimation of this idea [of his brother's], and made known 
this perfidious notion and design to his father. When the 
Chingiz lyjan became aware of it, he despatched his own 
confidential agents, so that they administered poison to 
Tu^i, and killed him,® 

* This is an error. The brothers never agifeed together, as I shall presently 
show, and they had quarrelled at Khwarazm only recently. After the enpture 
of Organg, Juji, with the u/t 7 s (armed men of the tribe) of the Ytddi-Kut of the 
I-ghur^ returned towards K^i^’^uram, but subsequently Jujt retired into the 
Daaht-i-^fibfihaV ; and Chaghatae and Uktae proceeded, by way of Hazar-asp, 
to rejoin their father’s camp before Tal-^Jn. They captured H.ozar-asp in the 
course of two days, and massacred its inhabitants, the number of whom, 
according to some writers, was so great that they did not deem it advisable 
even to record it. These events happened in 6i8 n. 

Although our author wrote soon after these events took place, and was 
living at the time they happened, he was seemingly unaware that Uktae was 
present at Oiganj, and that he, after the quarrels between the brothers, was 
put in command over them, a fact which is beyond a doubt. Such being the 
case, and from what he himself says was the cause of his father's enmity 
towards him, it is probable that Jiijt Imd no hand in these bnical cruelties. 

* The Sultan had died some time previous to this, in 617 H. 

* Jfij! was but thiiiy years old when he died. He left behind him fifteen 
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likewise had fourteen sons, the eldest of whom 
was named BatQ, the second Chaghatae. the third Shaiban. 

sons, but some say, fourteen. The eldest was Crdab, whose mother was 
Siirt&V Kha tfin. daughter of the sovereign of the KungVur-at tribes, and that 
son was wont to lead the left of his army, while Batu, his second son, led the 
right. Another was named Barkah, our author’s Barka, who turned MusalmSn, 
being the first of that family who did so. The remaining sons, except 
Tfmur, who also turned Musahnin, are not so well known to history and need 
scarcely be mentioned here. } ujt*s.death took place in Rabt’-ul- A wwal, 624 H. , 
not in 626 H. , as P. de la C. says, for he died before his father. B&tu succeeded 
tc his father’s dominions, whose reign will be found farther on. The Sh^ns pf 
Krim [the Krimfa] were lineally descended from Jujt KhSn^ whose descendants 
reigned longer as independent sovereigns than any others of the race. 

Our author has exaggerated a little here, probably, but there is evidently 
some truth in what he isays. T^ere is plenty of evidence to prove that his 
father stood in some awe of Jujt, for, undoubtedly, he was a great and high- 
minded prince ; and this, together with the occurrences attending his birth, 
appear to have alienated the heart of the Chingiz Shan from him. When 
the Makrtt tribe plundered the urdu of Tamur-ch^, they carried off Burtah 
^uchtn, his wife, who is smd to have been pregnant at the time, and 
brpught Her to the Awang Shlin, *theic chief. P. de la C., although he 
afterwards says J&jt Va^ ftie eldest son, says this lady was then **big 
wUh her second child,” and makes out ** Aunghcan ” to be ” her faiher** ! 
He ti^cated her with great reverence and respect, and, after some time, sent 
her back to her husband, and, on the way, she gave birth to a son. No prepa- 
rations having been made for the occasion, there was nothing available to 
swaddle the babe with : therefore the messenger of Tamur-ch^* who had been 
sent to demand her release, mixed some flour and water together, and swaddled 
the boy in the dough, and thus managed to convey him safely, with his mother, 
to the Urdu of Tamur-cht* The boy being unexpected— it would seem indeed 
that Tamur-cht was unaware of his wife’s pregnancy, hence the doubts respect- 
ing the paternity of the child— was named Jujt, 01 Tufiht, which, in the dialect 
of the Mu^jial^ signifies the unexpected guest. It is not correct, as related in 
** 'the Mongols Pro^^^^ that the mother gave birth to Jujt ‘‘after her return 
from captivity : ” he was bom on the road. 

His brothers, particularly rihaghatse and XJktae, used constantly to taunt 
Jujt respecting his birth, and they seem to have been jealous of him ; but his 
father had great faith in his ability and valour, and entrusted him, previous to 
4 he invasion of IsUun, with the command of an army, which army was over- 
taken by Sultin Mn^ammad, SbwSrazm nnd brought to action, as 

related at page 269, and his father had since couferred upon him the government 
of the whole of the uliises or tribes and territories within the limits of Axdtili 
and the AltSe mountains. Subseqtiently, the Chingiz Shiln added ihereto the 
territories of ShwSrazm, Ibe DaghUi-^bfih&k or ]Q|iffihSk> nnd such con- 
quests as Jujt m^t effect over the countries of 23 inrz^ RiilghSr^ AlSn, As, 
and Rfts, 

After the capture of the cafutsl dty of S^wSrazm, that is to sey, Oiganj, 
Jiljt separated from his brothers, and withdrew into [towards?] the Daiht-i- 
VibchlV 1 ^hen Jabah [Yamah] and Swtdfte [SahOdah] returned from 
tiieir three years’ expediUon, and reached the Dadlt-i-lB^ibfiiMk luul to 
obtain aid from him, m already narrated, before they could pioo^ fonher on 
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and the fourth Barka ; and trustworthy persons have re- 
lated on this wise, that the birth of this Barka took place 
at the time of the conquests in the territories of IslSm. 
When his mother gave him birth, Tushi, his father, com- 

tl^ir way. When the Chingiz retired from Nangrah^» and set out on 

his return into Mughahstan« and reached l^ulan Yazt, Juji presented himself, 
as already memidned in the account of his father ; but another writer, 

Abru, states, and his statement is, without doubt, correct, that, after the disagree- 
ment with his brothers before Oiganj, subsequent to its capture, Chashatfte and 
Ukt^e set out with their troops to rejoin thtir father, and reached his camp at 
Tal-]^^ but JGJi set out towards Ardtfili» where were his wives and families, 
and joined his own urdus. As his father, previous to this, had commanded 
him to invade the countries to the north and west, such as the territories of 
Bul^[sic.j^j>], of theBaah'ghird, the Rus, and the Jarkas [the Cheremis?], the 
Daaht-i-iy^ibfiba]^, and other parts in that direction, and to hold possession of 
them, when Jujt set out toward Ardiah» his father, at first, imagined that he 
did not intend to obey his commands, respecting that expedition, and that he 
had, consequently, returned to his home and given himself up to pleasure and 
jollity instead of carrying out his instructions. The Chingiz was, in 

consequence, exceedingly incensed, and commanded that it would be neces- 
sary to put him to death without looking upon his face again. The real cause 
however was that Jujt, at the period in question, had become prostrated by 
disease, and, on that acebunt, when the Chingiz Eh^ returned from the terri- 
tory of the Tajfiks, and took up his residence in his own urdu^ Jujf was unable 
to present himself in his fathei^s presence, but he despatched several loads of 
game, and made known his illness. Subsequently, he was again summoned to 
appear, but he made apologies, and stated his inability to attend on account of 
sickness. 

Shortly after that, a person having set out from Juji's yurats to proceed to 
the presence of the Chingiz Shan, coming along the road, noticed that jiijt 
had gone forth, and was proceeding from yurat 10 ytlrat. By the way, Jujf 
had to pass a place where he had been wont to follow the chase, and, being 
incapable himself, through weakness, he despatched his Amirs to hunt. This 
person, who was on his way to the camp of his father, noticed, from a distance, 
a considerable gathering assembled engaged in hunting, and made sure to him- 
self that it was Juji and, when he reached the presence of the Chingiz 
Khan^ and the latter inquired of him respecting Juji’s illness, he replied : 

As to his illn^ I know naught, but, at the time of coming hither, near the 
skirts of a certaih mbuntain range, he was engaged in hunting. At these 
words the wrath of the Chingiz Shan was roused to such degree as cannot be 
narrated, and, in his mind, he felt certain that Jujf had become disloyal, and 
paid no regard to his father*s words, and so he said : “ Juji has gone mad, and, 
in consequence, is acting the part of a fool. It is necessary to send troops 
against him ; and it is advisable to despatch Chaghadae and Ukdae in advance, 
and follow in person myself.” At this crisis, news arrived that Juji was dead; 
and the Chingiz Kha n was greatly grieved at his loss. Wliat that person had 
stated respecting Juji hunting was entirely false and fictitious, and the Kh^n 
gave orders to put him to death ; but he had got some inkling of what he 
might expect, when he heard of the decease of jaji, and made his escape from 
the urdu^ and the wrath of JGjt’s father. 
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inanded, saying i " Give ye this boy to a nurse .of the 
MusalmSns, in order that his navel string may be severed 
by a Musalman, that he may imbibe Musalman milk, and 
turn out a Musalman ; for I intend that this son of mine 
shall be brought up in the Musalman faith.” If this state- 
ment is veracious, the Almighty mitigate his torment [in 
hell] ! Undoubtedly, through the blessing attending this 
intention, when Barka grew up, he became a scion of 
Islam. Up to this period of time, the date of the comple- 
tion of this History, the year 658 H., of the sons of Tusht, 
that one Musalman sovereign is still left. 

May Almighty God continue the Sultan of Islam, 
Nasir-ud-DIn wa ud-DunyA, MaiimOd ShAh, upon 
the throne of sovereignty to the day of resurrection 1 


III. UKTAE, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 

When the Cliingiz Kh an died, he devised the sovereignty 
to Uktae,^ although Chaghatae was older than he ; but 
Qiagliatae was a butcher and a tyrant. 

Uktae, when he ascended the throne, and carried out 
the last command of his father, the Cliingiz Khan, and 
massacred all the people of Tingit, both females and males, 
returned from thence towards Turkistan.* Having brought 

* The name of this sovereign is also written Cktae, and Ckdae, t and J 
being interchangeable, signifying ‘‘ascent,” “height,” “loftiness, ’’“sublimity,” 
and the like, but Ogotai is absurd, and could only have occurred to a person 
who had never been in the East, and who was unacquainted with the 
pronunciation of the name as writtim in the original, and the value of the 
letters of the alphabet. 

* This is incorrect OkULe did not ascend the throne until two years and 

more after the decease of his father. 1 have already given an account of the 
events which happened alter the death of the Cllingis in & previous 

note. 

I must notice the events of OkUie’s reign in order to correct some erroneous 
accounts respecting him, but I must do so very briefly, because the events of 
his father's life, which were necessary to rectify incorrect accounts respect- 
ing him, have occupied much space. I must mention that Tului,” youngest 
son of the Chingiz Shftn» did not act as regent ’* at all : it would have 
been totally contrary to the custom of the MughalSf and the Chingiz Shin 
had himself named one, as already related. There are other equally erroneous 
statements respecting Oktie whi^ may be seen from the following. 

Cktie is the first of the sovereigns who reigned in the Ulu^ Yurat, also 
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that territoiy under his authority, he nominated armies 
to march into various parts of Khurasan and 'Ira^, and 

styled the A^al or Original or Chief YGrat; which words refer to KalGr-Gn and 
Jfpuii-lgLuram, and which last is also celebrated as the UrdQe-BGltgli. 

After having perfonned the funeral ceremonies over their father and sove- 
reign, the sons, Nu-yins, and Amtrs, each retired to his respective .yKra/; and, 
for a period of two years, the mother of .OkdSe and his brothers, BGrtah 
administered the aflairs : she may be styled ** Regent/' 

After two years, and the period of mourning had expired, this Sld^tun, 
BGrtah ](^uchtn, lest any untoward event .might happen in the empire, sum- 
moied the sons of the deceased^ and the great Amfrs, to assemble at the 
Ulugb Yurat, which the Chinese style Ho-lin, and hold a Vurfltie or diet ; 
and, in the b^nnii^ of the spring of 626 H., they arrived. From 1 -mil and 
](G-Ta]^ came Okt&e and his sons ; from the Dasht-i-lE^ibfih&V came BStu, 
Barkah, Shaiban. Ting^ut, and two other sons of Jujl Sh^n; from the 
eastern parts of the empire [i. e. east of KalGr-fin] came the Nu-ytns, 0 -Tigtn 
or Aw-Tigfn— also written Cnjt and Onchl*Tigtn — and BilkGtt, the brothers 
of the Chingiz IQxan ; Clia^hatie came from Btsh-B&lt^ uid the 

Nu-yin, yaracMr, from his yurat, besides numbers of other personages from 
all parts of the empire. 

The Ulugh NG*yin, TGlt EhGn, and other brothers younger than he, who were 
already present at the Ulugh Yurat, and his Amtrs, also attended ; and, after 
all the Princes, Nu-ytns, and Amtrs, had assembled, a mighty feast was given, 
during which the matter which brought them together there was discussed 
After this, the testament of the Chingiz Eh^n, nominating Oktae as his suc- 
cessor, and the covenant entered into between the sons, conhr ling that 
nomination, were read out before all, in the presence of the troops then in the 
Urdu, in order that they also should confirm it. All, with one accord, now 
addressed Oktae, saying : ** In accordance with the will of the Chingiz Eh^n it 
behoveth thee to take Xhy seat on the throne of sovereignty ; ” but Oktae made 
excuses, saying; “There are others older than I am, my uncles and my 
brother Chaghatae ; let one of them be raised to the throne ; moreover, my 
younger brother Tult is more worthy than I am, and, according to the customs 
and usages of the Mughals. the youngest son of the greatest of theSh^tnns, and 
who is in possession of the Yurat and place of abotle, should succeed the father.” 
For forty days was this feasting continued, during which discussion went on, 
and daily did Oktae continue to make excuses ; but, on the forty-first day, all 
the Princes and.Nu-yins came before him and said ; “ This sovereignty was 
assigned to thee from among the rest of the brothers and sons of the Qlingis 
Khan ; how then is it possible to contravaic it?” Then the whole of the 
assembly, accordihg to ancient [Turkish] custom, haring taken goblets, 
removed their caps, unloosed their girdles, and thrown them over their 
shoulders, ChaehalSe, as the elder brother, seized the right hand of OkUe, 
and Tidf his left, while his unde, U-Tlgfn, seizetl him round the waist, 
and, with the approval of the Astrologers and Divinci's, seated him on the 
throne, and hailed him by the title of ^jCa'an — 

ICa’an, I would observe, cannot be “a contraction ” for Khalfan—B,ll'»— 
because the metre of both words is precisely the same, and there is no Ui in 
the former} further, that it was not “borne by all Ogolai’s successors,” for 
Kyuk did not Irear it, neither was it “ new,” for Bu-zanjar, the ninth ancestor 
of the Chingiz Khin . bore that title. One writer indeed says that, "as the 
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towards G^ur and Qh^zntn, and began to administer the 
affairs of the country according to justice and equity, to 
keep his forces under subordination, and to cherish his 
subjects. 

By nature, Uktae was exceedingly beneficent and of 
excellent disposition, and a great friend to the Musalmans. 
During his reign the Muhammadans in his dominions 
were tranquil and prosperous in condition, and treated 
with respect. He used to strive greatly to show honour 
to the Musalman people, and to render them flourishing 
and contented. In his reign, masjids were founded in all 
the cities of Tingit, Tamghaj, Tibbat, and the countries 
of Chin ; and all the forts and strongholds of the region 

Mughuls do not use much ceremony respecting titles, they style a Parlshah, 
^pl*an or Kh an indiscriminately.” 

After Okdae had been placed on the throne, gold and gems were poured 
over him ; and, Tull having held the bowl to him, the Princes, Nu-ytns 
Amirs, and all who were both within and without the assembly, and all 
keeping exact time, bowed the knee to him nine times, the lucky number of 
the Mughals. No author with whom 1 am acquainted refers, in the most 
remote manner, to prostrating themselves nine times,” whatever “ancient 
Chinese ceremonial might have been,” and he was not a Chinese. 

Surgeon-Major * Bellew, in the ** Description of Kdshghar'^ (Report, 
page 6i), says with reference to this number nine : “ Similarly ihe presents 
given by the father to the bride must be in the same number or its multiple of 
each kind, as nine frocks, nine mantles, nine carpets, &c., and the presents 
made by friends too must be in the same number, as nine piec^ of silk, nine 
veils, nine caps, &c. The origin of the selection of this particular number, 
called ioeftZy is not knaivn^ but the custom is observed by all the Turk and 
Tartar tribes of Central Asia.” He might have said, more correctly, Mughal.” 
Tu^uz stands for nine in the Turkish language, and 1 may add that the origin 
of the custom is known, and it will be found by referring to the note at page 875, 
which see, and is referred to in several other places. 

A volume almost might be written on the subject of presenting the cup or 
bowL It was not peculiar to the Mugjtals, but was usual among all the descend- 
ants of Turk. It would be interesting to compare their customs in this respect 
with those of the Scandinavians. The presentation of the cup was the 
highest mark of consideration and homage, and all present on such occasions 
bent the knee. It was likewise the highest honour a sovereign could show 
towards a vassal or subject. Ambassadors whom it was intended greatly to 
honour were presented with the cup, and it was necessary on the occasion of 
making a treaty, or confirming an oath. Kumiz or fermented mare’s milk was 
generally used, but they also made drinks from millet, honey, and rice. Wine 
was used on special occasions, and by the Kh^ns. 

This ceremony took place in the month of Rabi*-ul-Awwal, 626 ii. [Feby. 
1228 A.D. — which is but eighteen months from Rama^mi, 624 H., but, as pre- 
viously stated, some contend that the CLhingiz Shan died in Rama^, 623 H.], 
iust two years and six months after the death of his father. 
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of the east he gave in charge to a number of MusalmSn 
Amirs. Such Amirs as they [the Mughals] had removed 
from the countries of I-ran and Turan he located in the 
cities of Upper Turkistan, and in the land of Chin and 
Tamghajf and in Tingit, and commanded that they [the 
Mughals] should address Musalmansby the terms “friend,” 
and “ brother.” He - also directed the Mughals that they 
should give their daughters [in marriage] to Musalmans, 
and that if they [the Musalmans] should evince a desire 
to demand their children [in marriage for their sons] they 
should not deny them. 

Throughout the whole of the eastern countries [under 
the sway of the Mughals], the Friday’s religious services 
[of the Muhammadans] were established ; and Musalmans 
took up their abode in those parts, and they founded 
towns and cities of their own, and built places according 
to the manner of their own [native] cities.® 

Of the friendliness of Uktae towards Musalmans the 
author has heard an anecdote which is here related.^ 

Anecdote. 

Trustworthy persons have related that Chaghatae used 
to regard Musalmans with hostility, and Jiis mind con- 
stantly contemplated the shedding of Musalman blood, 
and not leaving- one of that faith alive. Now the Qiingiz 
Khan had instituted certain ordinances, the punishment 
for the infringement of some of which laws used to be 
death. For example : adultery and crimes of lust in 
general, theft, lying, and embezzlement, and the act of 
seizing a morsel from another’s mouth, were punishable 
with death ; and whosoever should enter a piece of water, 
whether large or small, they were to kill him also, and 
likewise any one who should wash his face at the edge of 
any water, so that the water from the washed face of such 
person should enter that water.® The punishment of any 

• The Jesuits in their accounts of the Chinese empire refer to some of these 
places. See also note at page i too, first para. 

r All writers agree respecting his showing a preference towards the Muham* 
madan religion. He excelled his brothers and contemporaries in impartiality, 
grace, and bounty. 

* See note *, page 1 109, for the reasons of this prohibition. 
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one who might be guilty of an offence less than one of all 
these was to be three or five, or ten, or more, stripes with 
a rod, but with the stipulation that, while punishment 
was being administered, the offender should be entirely 
stripped, and that the rod should be wielded with force 
and severity. To these ordinances ® they have applied the 
name of Yasah, in the Mughali language, that is to say, 
command, mandate, decree. 

One day, both the brothers — Uktae and Chagh.itae — 
were proceeding along a track into the open country. 
Uktae was in advance, and Chaghatae behind him, at the 
distance of a quarter of a farsang [league]. Suddenly, 
Ukt^ reached the head of a reservoir of water, and per- 
ceived^ therein a Musalman whp was washing his head 
and body. When the eyes of Uktae fell upon that Musal- 
man, he turned his face towards his personal attendants, 
and said : “ Alas ! this unfortunate Musalman will be forth- 
with put to death by the hand of my brother Chaghatae ; 
what is advisable After that he inquired : “ Hath any 
person among you ah ingot of gold or of silver * ready at 
hand One of his attendants bowed and said : “ I have 
an ingot of silver with me,” Uktae said : “ Give it to that 
Musalman, and tell him to throw it into the reservoir; 
and that, when my brother Chaghatae reaches this spot 
and sees him, and questions him, he must say : ‘ An ingot 
of silver of mine hath fallen intb the water, and I have 
entered the reservoir in order to search for ’it,’ so that he 
may escape being put to death.” Uktac’s attendants gave 
the ingot of silver to that Musalman, and he threw it into 
the water ; and Uktae urged his horse onwards. 

When Chaghatae reached the spot, he perceived that 
Musalman in the water, and commanded his attendants to 


• And a great many more forming the Code of the CJiingiz Elhan entitled 
Yasa, or Yasah. 

* In all these histories which I have gone through, strange !o say, 1 have 
never piet with the slightest allusion to coined money in any shape with the 
exception of the bdlisji or ingot. 

Thomas, in his “ Pathan Kings,” gives the description of a coin bearing the 
name of “ diingiz Khan,” and theKhalffah un-Na§ir*.s title, and he consideis 
it genuine. It must therefore be a coin of one of the subjected Musalman rulers 
of CHlur or Kalman, or parts adjacent, such as Haaan, the Karlugh Turk, and 
others mentioned in these pages, and not a Mughal coin. It bears no date. 
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seize him. He demanded of him, saying : “ Since it is the 
yasah of the Kljan that no living being should go into the 
water, why hast thou acted to the contrary ? we must kill 
thee.” The Musalman represented : “ An ingot of silver 
of mine hath fallen into this reservoir, and I have got into 
the water in order to seek for it.” Chaghatae directed 
so that a number of Mughals entered the water, and made 
search for the ingot, and having found it brought it ; and 
by the expedient and kindne.ss of that just and beneficent 
sovereign, Uktae, the Musalman escaped.* May the Al- 
mighty lighten his punishment hereafter ! 

Through his efforts, numerous Musalmans escaped from 
the hands of the accursed tyrant, Chaghatae. A number 
of trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that, 
judging from the ancient chronicles of bygone times, and 
of past ages, that, in the states of Turkistan.and the countries 
of Ch in. Tingit, and Tamghilj, no sovereign more bene- 
ficent nor of better disposition than Uktae ever placed 
foot in stirrup. When he became firmly established in 
the dominions of his father, and his brothers and the Nu- 
yins and Kh ans of Turkistan, submitted to his authority, 
he gjrded up his loins, and organized and equipped his 
armies, and despatched them towards different countries. 
The Mughal Nu-yin, Jurmaghun, was despatched* into 
’Irak in the year 626 II., and the Nu-yin, Mangutah w'as 
sent towards Ghazntn ; and, in the before-mentioned year, 
Uktae made over to his charge TukJiaristan, l^unduz, and 
Tal-kan and the Maliks of Kh urasan, Ghur, Kirman, 

• Our author does not appear to have known the reason why, in the ideas of 
the Tattars and Mughals, bailiing in such a way required to be strictly pro- 
hibited. The prohibition was that ** during the seasons of spring and summer 
no one should immerse himself in running water [one writer say^, **in the day- 
time ’*], nor wash his hands in streams, nor w'ush his garments, and afterwards 
spread them in the open, country to dry ; and that water should not be taken 
from running streams in vessels of gold or of silver, because, in the belief of 
these people, such acts are the cause of increase of thunder and lightning, 
which, in^heir localities, from the beginning of spring to the end of summer, 
while rain used continually to fall, prevailed to such a degree, that the light- 
ning was fearful, and the roaring of the thunder tremendous. ** 

• Nominated to proceed, probably, but not despatched until the following 
year in which he crossed the Jthun or Amuiah. He was a MangVut, or, as it 
is also written, Manghut Mughal. 

^ One or two modern copies of the text have Tae-(Lan here, but all the test 
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and FSrs, and those, who still continued in [possession of] 
different forts and strongholds, all proceeded to ]^ara- 
]Kuram,‘ to the presence of Uktae, and requested that 
^ahnahs [Intendants] might be sent to them ; and dif- 
ferent parts of Kh urasan began to thrive again.* 

Another anecdote of Uktae’s countenance of Musalmans 
is apposite, and is [here] inserted. 

Anecdote. 

Trustworthy persons have related that Chaghats«»j the 
accursed, wasy at all times, striving to oppress the Muham- 
madans, and devising means to bring trouble and calamity 
upon the people of Islam, and bringing ruin upon those 
that remained of them and causing their extirpation, so 
that no sign or trace of them might anywhere be found. 
In the diffusion of that iniquity he was wont to machinate 
and to labour, and was in the habit of instigating a party 
of Mughals — Nu-yins and Bahadurs — in such a manner 
that they used to bring to Uktae’s notice words and acts 
on the part of Musalnians such as used to be the source 
of trouble and injury to the people of Islam, and the 
cause of their ruin and destruction, until, on one occasion, 
Ch a gha tae incited one of the priests of the id'ol-wor- 
shippers, which sect, in the Turk! language, they style 
Tunian ^ [Tunis], on such wise, that he came before Uktae 

are as above. As Tae-V^n is in Tukharistan, ^liich is first mentioned, as well 
os IJiunduz, Tal'V^n of Khurasan is undoubtedly referred to. 

* Which is always mentioned as the asa/ or original yurat of the Chingiz 
Shan, and known also as the Urdue-Baligh> It was not a city, but an 
encampment. 

• Oktae is said, by the Pro-Mughal Historians, to have poured balm into 

the wounds inflicted by his father. There was certainly much balm wanted, 
but many of the wounds have never been healed to this day, witness numbers 
of the once most flourishing cities of Asia, which still lie in ruins. Oktae 
bears the character of a just ruler, and his liberality was excessive. When the 
records of hfs gifts and grants were made up, it was found that he had 
expended not less than 100,000 totnans of gold some say 60,000 ; but 

the statements respecting the value of each baligh varies. Some compute a 
balifih of gold at 500 miskdls^ others at 60 dirhams and 2 ddngs ; some, 

8 dtftdrs and 2 ddngs^ and others 8 dirhams and 2 ddngs, 

^ In some copies of the text it is Tu-inan — as in Rubruquis, who 
calls them “Tuinian'*,” and says they were idolaters. This word has sorely 
puzzled some of the copyists of the diflerent I\dSSm of the text collated \ but, in 
the Printed “Officiar’ Text, it is invariably mistaken for the plural form of 
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and stated, saying : ** I have seen the Qttingiz Sh^n in a 
dream, and he has given me a command to convey unto 
thee, and thou, who art Uktae, his son, and installed by 
him, in his place, shouidst neither neglect, in any way, to 
carry out that command, nor deviate from, or fail to com- 
ply with, that j'asaA [ordinance] ; and let it not be that 
thou receive not the Chingiz lean’s approbation. The 
mandate is this that the Qiiingiz Kh5n has commanded, 
saying ; * The Musalmans have grown exceedingly nume- 
rous, and, in the end, the downfall of the Mu glial empire 
will be brought about by the Musalmans, therefore it is 
necessary that the whole of them that are in our whole 
dominions, to wit, from the countries of Ch in. Tam- 
ghaj. Tingit, and Turkistan, as far as the land of I- ran 
and ’Ajam, you should put to death, and not leave name 
nor vestige of them to remain.’ I have now delivered unto 
thee tKe command of the Chingiz Khan, thy father, and 
have removed that obligation from my neck. It behoveth 
thee to comply with it, and show obedience thereto, and not 
grant respite of life to the Musalman peoples, so that the 
empire may not sustain deterioration.” 

When he [the priest] conveyed this command to Uktae, 
who was a just, wise, prudent, and sagacious monarch, and 
friendly towards the Musalman people, he, of his princely 
penetration, perceived that this statement was false and 
a lie, that, from the utterance thereof, the odour of fabrica- 
tion pervaded the smelling sense of discrimination, and 
that it appeared to have been hatched by his brother, 
Ch aghatae — the Almighty's curse upon him ! Uktae pre- 
sently commanded that, for the Tuni idol-worshipper, a 
grand place should be got ready, with due preparation and 
arrangement for his accommodation, and provided with all 
things requisite and befitting for him, and said to him : 
“ This command is a very serious and awful one, and it 

the TurkUh title, NO-tn, NU-yfn, or NO-yan, which so often occurs, namely, 
Nu-tnan-— or Nu-ytn 3 .n — The Editors of the Calcutta Text 
probably imagined that i wm an error for 3 The same errors occur in the 
printed text in the account of Mubammad-i-Bakht*yir, the Shaij ruler of 
Lakhanawatl. See note *, page 567. 

Farther on, our author styles them “the idol- worshippers of Tingut and 
TamghSj.” The singular form of the word above referred to is TSnl or 
Tufnt. 
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will be necessary to shed the blood of a vast number of 
people. There i.s not a person among the Maliks, Nu-yins, 
Bahadurs, aiid Juzbis, that has not a great number of 
Musalman captives, and they [the Maliks, etc.] are dis- 
persed in various parts of the territories of Chin. Tainghaj, 
Turkistan, I-ran, and 'Ajam. It is absolutely necessary 
that this command should be communicated to them, in 
order that the whole of them may act according to its 
precept ; and therefore it is now necessary for thee to wait 
so that this mandate may be sent out into the whole of the 
Mughal dominions, in order that the Nu-yins, Juzbis, and 
Bahadurs, and other Maliks, may assemble, and this awful 
command may be communicated to them, in such wise 
that all of them may be required to comply with it.” 
Uktae consequently issued directions so that they lodged 
this Tuni idol-worshipper at the place which had been 
fixed upon, in such a manner that he was treated with 
honour and reverence, and not a tittle of the minutiae of 
due attention was left unobserved, because that accursed 
Gabr * had some name and reputation in the region of 
Turkistan, and in Tamghai and Chin. 

As soon as the prescribed period expired, and the 
grandees of the Mughal dominions assembled, Uktae com- 
manded so that they convoked a great assembly, attended 
with princely ceremony, such as was the established cus- 
tom of that people [the Mughals]. and all with befitting 
formality, and observance of the prescribed duties. After 
this, Uktae ascended the throne ; and the whole of the 
grandees of the empire were present, with loins girded, 

• This word is spelt in three different ways, as mentioned in the preceding 
note. It is applied by the Karghiz nomads, and other tribes erroncou.sly 
supposed to be ^Carghiz, to their chiefs or the heads of tribes, in the present 
day. 

As these Maliks are immediately after styled ‘ the Maliks of Turkistan,* it 
would seem to infer that they held Musalmans of *Ajain in bondage, while 
they, as in the case of Arsalan Kh an of ](^aialiljc, mentioned at page 1023, were 
Musalman Turks. 

* 1 have previously mentioned that this term is not solely applied to Parst.s 
or Fire-Worshippers, any more than /arsd is to Christians. Our author uses 
the last word with respect to Christians in several places. It does not follow, 
therefore, that the person above mentioned was a Fire-Worshii>per, nor need 
I write an essay on fire-worship in Mughalistan for the occasion. Our author 
here simply means to say that he was an infidel, or unbeliever. 
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before the throne ; and those among them who were per- 
mitted to sit came down on the knees of homage. He 
then commanded that that Tuni should be conducted 
Mru audience with- all honour and reverence. 

When he arrived, and sat down ' before the throne, Uktae 
said : “ Now is the time that thou shouldst pronounce the 
command of the Chingiz Khan, and declare what that 
command is, in order that all may obey it.” That Tfini 
stood up, and pronounced the command of the Chingiz 
Khan in the manner he pretended he had received it, and 
delivered it. All present bowed their heads to the ground, 
and, with one accord, said : “ We have heard the com- 
mand, and we bend our necks thereto. What is the will 
of Uktae, the sovereign of the time, with respect to the 
mode m which it is necessary to obey this command, and 
how it behoveth to proceed, in order that we may all of 
us act accordingly?” Uktae replied: ‘-‘Every claim re- 
quires proof and demonstration, in order that truth from 
falsehood, and right from wrong, may be distinguished ; 
and this statement requires the testimony of witnesses of 
the circumstances, because, if it turns out correct that it is 
the command of the CJiingiz Khan, it will be necessary 
for all to obey that command ; and, if it is false and a 
fabrication, or is the invention of this person, or invented 
at the instigation of an insidious person, the blood of people, 
subjects, and servants, must not be shed for a lie.” 

On Uktae s concluding this speech, those present bowed 
their heads to the ground [saying] ; “ This which the 
Khan speaks, the whole of the sages of the world, the dis- 
criminating and the exalted in intellect, cannot add to, 
for it is a princely speech and a noble saying, which ex- 
cellency of understanding and sovereignty indeed demands; 
and no created being is able to place the hand of objection 
to the forehead of this command, but it behoveth that 
Uktae should direct and point out in what manner the 
truth or falsehood, veracity or falsity thereof, may be de- 
monstrated and made known.” Uktae turned his face 
towards that Tuni idol-worshipper, saying ; ” Dost thou 
understand the Mugliall language, or the Turk* language, 

* This shows that he was of high rank and position. 

4 B 
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or dost thou know both those tongues?’** The Tunf 
idol-worshipper replied : **1 understand the Turk! lan- 
guage, and I do not undfirstand the Mughali tongue.” 
Uktae turned his face towards the hereditary Mughal 
grandees, whose lineage and descent were from pure 
Mughals, and said : ” Unto ye it is certain and clear, that 
the Chingiz Kh an used not to understand any langfuage 
whatever save the Mughali langu^e.” They all bent 
their heads to the gfround, and, with one accord, replied : 
“ Indeed, such is the case, that the Qhingiz Kha n under- 
stood no other language than the Mughali.” Uktae, 
turning his face towards that Tuni, asked : ” In what 
language did the Qhingiz Khan deliver this command 
unto thee : in the Mu gh ali or the Turki language ? If he 
spoke in Mughali, seeing thou dost not understand it, in 
what manner didst thou comprehend what he was saying ; 
and, if he spoke in Turki, since he used not to understand 
Turki, how did he communicate the order ? Give an an- 
swer from which an odour of truth may come, in order 
that action may be taken thereon.” 

That impious, malevolent, cursed, Tuni remained silent 
and confounded, on such wise that the breath did not 
issue from that infernal one, and he became completely 
shamed. All the Mughal grandees and the Maliks of 
Turkistan bowed their heads to the ground, and with one 
accord said : “ This command [from the Ch ingiz Kha n^ 
is false, and is devoid of truth.” Uktae said to the Tuni : 
“ For the sake of my own dignity, and that of my brother 
Cha gha tae. I do not inflict punishment upon thee. Return 
to thy abode, and say unto Chaghatae, and to his depen- 
dents, that they must draw back their hands from afflict- 
ing and oppressing Musalmans, as they are our brothers 
and friends ; in them the strength of our dominion is 
evident, and, with their assistance, many peoples have 
been subdued by us.” ■ May Almighty God mitigate his 
torments [in hellj I 

* Here is an indication that the dialects must have been, at this period, 
very different from each other. 

* Some of the Historians of the Mughal sovereigns, who give this anecdote 
in half a dozen lines, state that Oktae ordered this Tunt to be put to death, 
but they do not say who or what he was, merely ** a person.’* A similar plot. 
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Some person^ whose statements are worthy of reliance^ 
have so stated that such-like favours and reverence were a 
proof of this, that UktSe, secretly, Ikad become a Musal- 
mln ; * but God knows the truth.- 


ACCOUNT OF This NOMINATION OF ARMIES FROM TURK 
ISTAN to PROCEED INTO THE TERRITORY OF 'IRAE- 

When Uktie despatched an army towards ShurSsAn 
and ’Irak» he made the Nu-!n Jurma^un* the com- 

in which the then Ytddt*ESt of the l-s3turs was concemed, is nt e ntioBed 
fiurther on. 

^ ‘‘The ¥dsh ” here U evidently ** parent to the thon^t*’ 

* Considerable convulsions arose in the territories overrun and partially sub- 
dued by the Mu^ls, after the death of the Cllingix ShSn. I say paitiaUy, 
for such was the fact, wherever troops were not stationed for the purpose of 
holding possession. These convulsions exteodedi, on one side, as far- as Biif- 
Sal^tn, and Bul^jiftr, and, on the other, as far as dltn* and 

SptS ; while the countries west of the Amiitah had been devastated and ruined, 
but not subdued. 

It appears that soon after the decease of the Chiogia the borders 

of TingVut, Tult Khan^ who was in possession of the Ulu^ or Great Vunt/ 
of his hither, in accord with, and at the advice of, the great nobles present 
there, thought it advisable to despatch the NCl-yfn, IljtdSe [the Ilidl^hdfle of 
others. See page 1049], and Kyuk son of CktSe, with troops;, 

towards the frontiers.of the country of folgjfin or gb l^ a n [,2|llly]. 

After slaughtering the people and devastating the country, according to the 
fashion of modem Christian warriors, th^ reduced it ; and an Amtr of Ting- 
^ut, named Bahhdur with a strong force, was left to hold it. 

I notice that Colonel C. M. MacGr^r, C.B., in his Gazetteer entitled “Cwsf 
tralAsia : A/ghdmstdnj* Part II., in hb article on Kuram,” has been led into 
an unfortunate error respecting the death of the Cbingb Sb^ on the autho- 
rity of one of the writers he quotes : vb,, ** Wood, Bums, Moorcroft,’* bat 
which of the three does not appear. He says, page 573, It b said that 
Jangez Khan [thb b the ‘‘popular ” way of writing the name] died here from 
the effects of a melon sent to him from Balkh, in which there was a little per- 
nicious insect” 1 Thb pbee b but IJ3 niilas in a direct line N.N.W. from 
Kabul. Where Kabul ? Where Tingfcat ? See page 1085, and note at page 
1088. 

To remedy the state of af&uis just mentioned was Oktie’s first object after 
he ascended the throne, and he prepared to despatch bodies of trobpa bto 
various parts. Alft says that as soon as he was established he dcspatdmd 
Koktfie and Swtdie [Sahfidah] with three tomdns of troops— according to the 
pro-Mn^bal accounts three tomSm b the maximum strength of their armies 
and is, of course, wholly incorrect — into yibdiSh— or IQidchrtf •• our author 
writes it — ^Bu 1 g]iiUr, and Sa^stn. Thb is probably the season why some 
European writers have mbed up thb expedition with the former one in which 

4 B 2 
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mander of it ; and on that army marching towards that 
territory it consisted of about 50,000 Mughals, and other 

SwtdSe [SahOdah] and Jabah [Yamah] were engaged, already described in the 
note at page looa 

In 628 H,, the NU-ytn, JurmiL^an or jOrmS^Qn, of the MangVut tnbe, 
was despatched at the head of three tomdns of horse [the ** three” iomdns 
again], which, as I have previously stated, nominally consisted of looo men 
to each miitg or k4i9dT<ih^ ten of which constituted a tomdn^ but really the 
ming^ instead of merely numbering lOOO men, was often double and quadruple 
that number, as shown in note at page 1093- Our author’s estimate of the 
strength of jOrmislt^’s army is, I believe, nearest the truth. 

Another object, and the principal one, in despatching Jurm^ghun, was to 
operate against Sultan Jalil-ud-Dln, EhwSrazm Shah ; and, at the time of 
giving orders for the despatch of this army, OkUle turned his face towards one 
of the leaders named iritmis— or ItmSs— as it is also written, 
and said : ** If any one among yc is able to finish the affair of the Sultan it is 
thou and so it happened, according to the Tartkh-i-Jahan-gtr ; for, when 
Juhniighun reached the vicinity of IffahSn, he detached Itttmas, with a body 
of troops, in advance, to operate against the Sultin. 

It is necessary here to go back a little. After the capture of Organj of 
Khw2razm, the Chingiz Sh&n installed in that territory, as Shabo^h or 
Intendant, Chfn«Tfmur. sometimes called Jai-Ttmur, who belonged to one of 
the tribes of the and this person is probably one of the family of 

the Gur Zliln, mentioned in the note on that dynasty, page 934. He had 
remained Intendant in Shwaipam up <0 this period (he had never, as yet, 
been governor of Ehurasan, but he became so shortly after] ; and, when 
Oktie, before setting out towards Sllitae, despatched thcNu-ytn, Jurm&ghun, 
into Iran Zamtn, he confirmed Chtn-Ttmurin his former appointment [Fafib-t 
says CklSe nominated him ^&kim of all irSn-Zamtn in 628 H.], and com- 
manded that all the Intendants in those parts should proceed, in psrson, to 
Jiirm&^iin’s camp, and render him all possible aid. JftrnOigJlun crossed the 
Amatah in 637 H. 

On receipt of this mandate, Cl&fn-Ttmar set out by way of ShftbrisUinah for 
Jarm&gblin’s camp ; and the different Princes of ^e family of the. Chingiz 
TChSii^ located in the parts lying nearest to Shurilsin, were directed to despatch 
Amtrs of their own, with their contingents, to join jarmagh&n’s army. His 
force of three tomAm was thereby increased by $0^000 additional troops, thus 
showing that our author’s estimation of the number was pretty correct. The 
number of followers with jarmSghlln*s whole force is said to have been 
innnmeraUe. 

After thmt leaider bad, as be supposed, arranged the affairs of Ehnrftsfin, and 
commenced his march westward, two Amtrs of SultSn JalU-ud-Dtn, IJIarftcdiah 
and X^hin-i^Snnhar, who were at Nt sha bOr {sic in commenced 

attacking and making raids into the parts around, and slew the Intendants left 
in Shinrisin by Jfirmiflhiln ; and other ** rebels” and '^disaffected people” 
[all are rebels and disaffected people who prefer their former independence to 
a foreign yoke in these enlighten^ days, as in the dark ages, so called] were 
daUy creating sedition in that quarter. Such being the case, JQrmftgbQn sent 
bade Cbtii*Ttmflr, along with his deputy, Kalbid, with troops, against these 
Shwirazml Amtrs [they were, as their names indicate, Turks of Shwirazm] in 
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races of Turkistan, and captives of Kiiur5s5n ; and the 
number, which turned their faces towards *lra^, amounted, 
in all, to about 100,000 horse. 

On reaching that country in the year 628 IL,* they 
massacr^ so many of the people of that territoiy and 
parts adjacent that the pen hath not the power of record- 
ing them ; and all the cities of ’Ira^j:, and the Jibal [of 
'Ira^-i-’Ajam], of Aran, of Azarbaijan, Gflan, the territoiy 
of Rustam-dar, which is on the shores of the Bahr-i- 
jyjurz [the Caspian sea], as far as the Dar-band-i-Rum 
[the Caspian Gates], and Tabaristan, the whole were 
ravaged, pillaged, and laid waste, with the single excep- 
tion of the city of Safahan [Isfahan], which was not taken 
for a period of fifteen years after the first irruption of the 
Chingiz IQian, the Mughal, and the entry of his forces 
into the country of ’Irak, as will be subsequently recorded 
in its proper place. 

That army of Mughals [under Turmaghun] entered 
through the HulwSn Pass, and ravaged the country up to 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis of Islam — ^the city of 
Baghdad. On several occasions, from the Court of the 
Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustan$ir B’illah, the Maliks of 
Islam, with the troops of ’Ajam, and Turks,' Kurds, and 
'Arabs [in his service], were despatched to repel the 
Mughals and the infidel hosts. They [the troops of the 
Khaltfah] frequently engaged in holy warfare against the 
infidels, and encountered them in many conflicts ; and, 
upon all occasions, the troops of Islam were triumphant 
and victorious.* During that period, in no way, could 
the infidels seize upon any of the parts adjacent to, and 
[immediately] round about, the Dar-ul-Kh>lafat, Baghdad. 

the direction of Nfabiibar and JOs ; and, after the rout of one of ther»— 
fihah — Kalbftd returned to Jurmaglian’s army again, and CJifn-Tfm&r appears, 
from what followed, to have returned to his post in ShwSrazm and MIsan- 
darSii, which events will be found referred to at page 1130 ^ note *. 

* All the copies of the text have 633 n., which, of course, is a great error, 

since the Chingiz only died in 624 H., and CktXe succeeded in the third 
month of 626 h. : 623 is evidently a mistake of cJl for and, besides, at 
page 1109 he states that JOnnSghhn was in 626 H. 

f Turks had been entertained in the service of the Bialffidis for three 
centuries previous to this period. 

* See note *, page yir. 
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The accursed Turmaghgn. who was the commander of 
the infidel Mug^als, pitched his camp in the neighbour- 
hood of ^um and Kashan. and some [of his forces] he 
despatched on incursions into Fars and Kirman. The 
Ata-Bak, Abu-Bikr of Fars, who is the sovereign of that 
territory, and likewise the brother of the Hajib, Burak,* 

* There is a mistake here : it is his brother's soA who is meant. Buries 
the 9 Ajib, is the traitor who managed to obtain possession of Kirman, and 
who afterwards murdered Malik Qhiyaf *ud-D!n, Alf SultSn, brother of Suljtan 
JalM-ud-Dtn. To make interest with the Mughals, and get confirmed in his 
usurpations, he sent the head of that Prince to Oktiie ^pl’an, and he was con- 
firmed in the rulership of Kirman. This ** illustrious man/' par excellence, 
came into EJblwIirazm, along with his brother, ^us&m-ud-Dtn, ^amtd-i-Bur, 
in the reign of SulSan Takisb, along vrith others, to collect the tribute for the 
GOr Khan of ](^ara-JEQiitae, and they were induced to remain in Shwarazro, 
and there turned Musalmins. Some say they were not permitted to return ; 
but this seems improbable, as they are said to have been brothers of Jai-Ttmur-i- 
TAntko, or Bantko, son of Kalduz, chief of ^araz, the leader of the Gur 
23 |£n's army ; and others, again, that they came after the defeat of their 
elder brother, Banfko. Whether they were detained or not, or came after or 
before Bantko's defeat, they rose in the service of Suljan Takish and his 
successor ; and Kiwak Zhhn, son of ^amtd-i-Biir, became the commander of 
a body of troops, and was killed at BuUl&rA when the Chin giz Kha n appeared 
before it, and BuilVt ^Jamtd's brother, became one of the Sultan’s chamber- 
lains. Another brother was styled Agliuz Malik. See page 283, note % page 
283, and note to page 934. 

This ** illustrious man " — illustrious for the murder of his master and bene- 
factor's son, and treachery towards another, to whom he presented a daughter 
for his received from Su 1 {an Qlliy^-ud-Dtn, Ptr Shah,, the title of 

l^utliis^ Sultan, and from the Mughal ^’an, to whom he sent Ghiyay-ud- 
Dtn's head, the title of '']S:utlugh IQian, Sahib [i.e. Lord] of Kirman." 
Burah died in 632 H., and l^utb-ud-Dtn, Abu- 1 - Fat(u son of Jai-Ttmur-i- 
Bantko^ Of nnlko, who stood in the position of nephew, step-son, and son- 
in-law to BuraVt assumed the authority, according to the latter’s wilL 

In the same year, several of the Shwarazmi Amtrs, who, on the arrival of the 
MucJial army at Organj, had fled from thence, and had come to Slitiaz, to the 
Court of Salgjiur Sultan, AbCL-Bikr-i-Sa'd, from thence came [with their fol- 
lowers] to Jkraft of Kirman. They were Aor Khan, Sflnj Khan, and Ttmfir 
Malik, that second Rustam and second Isfandiyar, the defender of Khujand 
[See note at page 972, para. 3] ; and flrom Jtraft they unexpectedly made a 
dash upon this same Kutb-ud-Dtn, son of Jai-Ttmur-i-Tantko, but he encoun- 
tered and overthrew them. Some of the party, whidi appears to have been 
not very numerous, were killed in the encounter, some weie taken prisoners, 
and some took to flight. After the victoiy, Kuth-ud-Dtn treated his captives 
with favour, gave them dresses of honour, and sent them bade to Sh^idz; and 
the Ati-Bak, Abfl-Bikr, son of Sa'd, sent, and made apologies to Kutb-ud- 
Dtn, and stated that he had been totally unaware of their intention. These 
Kutb-ud-Din accepted, and declared himself satisfied. In 633 H. he pro- 
ceeded to the C/rda of Oktke Ki^'an, in order to get his accession to the sove- 
reignty of Kirmkn acknowledged and confirmed, but the IpL’in directed that 
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the ShitA-t, who had become ruler of Gawashlr and Kir* 
niln, entered into an accommodation with the Mughal 
forces, and agreed upon a fixed sum as tribute which they 
should pay them yearly.* The territories of Pars and 
Kirman, through that conclusion of peace, became tran- 
quillized, and remained safe from the molestation of the 
forces of the Mughal infidels. The whole of the remainder 
of the cities of ’Iral^, Azarbatjan, and X^haristan, were 
ruined and destroyed. 

At this period, likewise, armies of Mughals were nomi- 
nated to march from the side of Turkistan into the terri- 
tories of Kabul, Ghaznin. and Zawulistan ; and Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the l^arlugh — the Almighty’s mercy 
be upon him 1 — when he saw, on several occasions, that 
he could not resist the power of the infidel Mughals 
except in the way of enduring vassalage, submitted to be 
dependent on them, and consented to receive SJiahnahs 
[Intendants] ; and the Maliks of Ghur and Khurasan like- 
wise all obtained Shahnahs. 

The Bahadur, Ja-lr, was appointed to proceed into the 
territory of Hirit from Turkistan, and Mughal forces 
advanced towards the country of Nim-roz. These events 
came to pass in Sijistan and Nim-roz, on the second occa- 
sion, during the time of Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Binal-Tigin, 
the KhwSrazmi. who, in Sistan, had acquired strength, and 
had laid in abundant stores and munitions of war. In 

IPtttb-ud-Dtn should be sent away into to serve under the $S^ibWaztr, 

Mahmud, Yalw2j, and the vassal sovereignty over Kirman was given to the late 
BuiaV’s son, Rukn-ud'Dtn, MubSrak-i- 2 ihwajah JuV, and he was installed on 
the 28th of Sba’ban, 633 H. 

Rukn-ud-Dln ruled sixteen years, and was afterwards deposed by command 
of MangQ Ij^'Sn, in 650 H. ; and Rutb-ud-Dfn, son of JaUTfmur-i-Banfko, 
was restored. Subsequently, RIutb-ud-Dln, by the Ra’Sn’s command, put 
the deposed Rukn-ud-Dfn to death. 

This Jtraft is the same well-known city, two miles in extent, which, in a 
work entitled "Eastern Persia," “with an Introduction by Maj.-General Sir 
F. J. Goldsmid, K,S.I.,” one of the contributors, Major O. B. St. John, R.E., 
says was “not a town, but a district ’’ I 

Tavernier, who visited it, says “Girefte,” as be spells it, “is one of the 
biggest cities in the province of Kerman,” and that its trade is “ bones and 
wheat” 

1 See page 180. There our author says that Abii-Bikr brought dishonour 
and reproach upon himself through becoming tributary to the infidels. See 
also note * to the same page. 
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the year 625 H., a Mughal army entered the territory of 
Ntm>roz and invested the fortress of Ok of 9 ijistSn, which 
lies in the direction of north-east from the Shahristan of 
Sistan.* For a period of nineteen months that army sat 

* When intimation reached OktSe ^’Sn of the agitated state of affairs in 
the provinces of SlurSsan, he directed that the BahSdur, 11 i-tr, who, as 
Stated by our author farther on, at this time was located in the territory of 
HirSlt, and stationed at Blldeh^tis^ which is a dependency of Hir&t, should 
move from that place, with his troops, against Igllajr&filiah, one of the two Amirs 
of SoltSn Jalal-ud-Din, referred to in the note at pfige 1116, who was still fight* 
ing against the Mughals. Badghais, the chief place of this district, 1 beg leave 
to say, is not and never was called Bddkhls or BcLtlgheis^ It is the place before 
which Taychar, one of the sons-in-law of the Ckingiz Khan, was killed, as 
mentioned in note at page 989. There is no kh in the word : it is written 

7 z 4 r was directed to crush Ijjlarafihah, according to the Fan^att, and put 
down the outbreak with the utmost severity. He began his march accordingly, 
but, on the way, heard of the reduction and rout of IfpiriLghah having be^ 
already effected by Kalbad, and that the former had taken refuge within the 
fortress of Ok of Sijistan or ZiwulistiUi. On this, the Bah&dur, T&-tr, 
marched against it, invested it for a period of two years ; and at length, the 
walls having been mined, the fortress was taken. 

After the Bahadur, Tl-fr, had gained possession of the fortress of Ok of 
Sijistftn, he despatched an agent to Chtu-Timur, saying, that, by virtue of the 
mandate received from the Court of the •l^a'an, the government^ of £Jiurasan 
had been assigned to him, Ta’fr, and requested that Chtn-ltmur would 
refrain from exercising any authority therein. He replied that the statement 
that the people of Khurasan were rebellious was false, and that therefore he 
could not see why such an extensive tract of territory,' and so many subjects, 
should be ruined on account of the misdeeds of \ doubt referring 

to what had already taken place in Sijistan and Kh m^sSn. Chin-Tlmur fur- 
ther stated that he would transmit a statement of the case to the K^’SLn, and 
act as he might be instructed. 

This reply was not palatable to the agent of 'pl-fr, and he left the presence 
of Chin-'rimCir in a rage. Subsequently, at request, probably, the 

Nti-yln, Jurmaghun, sent to Chtn-Ttmur, requesting that he, along with the 
Arntrs despatched by the Princes [mentioned in the previous note] to reinforce 
him, would return to KhwSrazm and MizandarS^n, where he had been Inten- 
dant, and leave the affairs of KhurasUn in Amt c T^-lris hands. 

Chf n-Timlir had nominated Kalbad, one of his principal retainers, to accom- 
pany the Amirs of the Princes on their return from KhuruSUi to the presence of 
the K^’an, to do homage, and give an account of these affairs. At this junc- 
ture, Malik Bahk-ud-Din, $a’lrik, on the stipulation that he should be allowed 
to proceed to the presence of the came down from his stronghold in 

Mftxandaran, and submitted. Cht n- Timur returned from Mkzandaran, whither 
he appears to have gone ; and the holders of most of the strong fortresses of 
Khuia^n, on the report of Bahk-ud-Din having submitted, tendered submis- 
sion likewise. On the arrival of Babk-ud-Dln, Chtn-TtmCkr treated him with 
the utmott consideration ; and another Malik, at this time, also came from 
Mkzandarkn for the purpose of proceeding to the presence of the ]fpl’kn to do 
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down before the fortress; but, notwithstanding all the 
efforts and exertions which the Mughal infidels used to 

homage, name(y> the A»fahed [see note *, page 262, para. 4], ’AU-ud-Dtn of 
the Kabud Jamah — in one copy of the Fan^ati’s work styled Nu^rat-ud-Dfn— 
he having been approved of by his people and kinsmen for that purpose. 

These two Maliks set out for the UrdOe-B&ltgih, accompanied by Kalbad, in 
630 H. As, previous to this occasion, not one of the great Amtrs or Maliks of 
Mazandarin had presented himself ^fore a Mughal soverei^ Oktie ^*an 
was exceeding well pleased thereat, and he ordered entertainments to be 
given in tbeir honour, and showed them great favour. Ch^n-Ttmur and 
Kalbad, in consequence, were distinguished by the IpL’an with various favours 
and benefits ; and OktM observed : ** During the period that Jurm&^un has 
been away, and has gained possession of -such an extent of territory, he has 
N never yet sent a single Malik to me, while Ch^n-Ttmur, with such a small 
following and slender means, has done such good service. I therefore appoint 
him to the government of £hur2s&n [as Well as ShwSrazm and MSzandarin 
which he then held], and no other Amirs shall have aught whatever to do 
with those parts.'* Kalbad was also associated with Cllin-Tlmur [subordinate 
to him] ; and the ]^’2n conferred, in fief, upon the A^fahed of the Kabud 
Jamah, the tract extending from the limits of the Kabud Jftmah territory to 
Astar-abad, and, upon Baha-ud-irfn, $a*luk, the districts of Isfaraln, Ju-tn, 
BaihaV, Ja^jurm, Sbunind, and ArghaiSn ; and, to each of them, the f 3 i*&n 
presented a commission written in gold, and gave a or patent, to 

Chin-Tlmtir. 

When Chin^Ttmur became duly installed, in accordance with the yarligk 
of the 1 ^’^, he appointed Sharaf-ud-Ptn^ Mutuunmad, the Yazdt, to 
be the Waztr of his government, and Baha*ud-Dtn, Muhammad, the 
Ju-inf, the $i]bib-i-Dfwant, or Head of the Revenue Department, and that 
department under him assumed order and lustre. Not long after this, Chi n. 
Timur was about to despatch an official, named KurkUz, also written Kurkfiz, 
on a mission to the presence of the 1 ^’Sn, but Kalb&d strongly objected to it, 
saying : ** He is an l-gbur, and will take care to make matters subservient to 
his own interests only, and therefore it is not advisable to send him.” Cht n. 
Timur, however, did not alter his determination, and KGrkQz was despatched. 
Contiaiy to Kalbad’s expectations, when he reached the presence of the 
and the latter' inquired of him respecting the state of the people, and 
the territory of Khurasan, and other provinces under the control of Chtn- 
Ttmur, he gave such details and information as greaHy pleased the K^’an, and 
made him well satisfied, and he expressed himself accordingly. Kurkuz was 
sent back again, having fulfilled his mission in the manner desired, and, the 
requests made having been granted, he returned ; and, shortly after [in 633 H.], 
Chm>Ttmur died. 

D’Ohsson has made a muddle of these affairs, if the extract contained in the 
“ Mongols Proper [pp* >33/ 134] be from his work, and he conld scarcely 
have understood the passage, or else he had an incorrect manuscript before 
him, whereby a good roan, and an efficient administrator, is tum^ into a 
tyrant, torturer, and extortioner, and a causer of disaffection through his exac- 
tions. His co* partner, KalbSd, figures under the name of KelUat^ and as the 
** general of Chin Timur :’* and such is history 1 

Amtr Tfmfir having died in 633 H., Amfr Tus&l — JUy— whom some 
style Os&l—JLijl - was nominated to succeed him in the government of Iran* 
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'make, in no way did they succeed in gaining possession 
of that fortress and city, until pestilmoe overcame the 

Zamtn [as modi of it as was mider Mngltal sway at tbat period], bat the 
executive authority was administered by his Deputy, KGrkuz, already re fer red 
to. Tusalor OriLl died in 638H.,andAmtr Afghan, the Ofr-It, was nominated 
to succeed him, after he had acquired the requisite acquaintance with the duties 
of the office of Bakhsh^-gar, and prohdency in the duties of the Batak-dltan 
department He was first despatched to make a report on the manner in 
which Kurkilz had administer^ the government, and, subsequently, held it 
himself for ten years. The fate of Khrkuz will be related subsequently. 

This is stated differently in Alft, wherein it is mentioned that in the year 
627 H., Taj-nd-Dtn, BlnH-Tigfn, the Sliw&raxmt, having raised the banner of 
sovereignty in SijistSn, an army of Mu^^bals was sent against him, but under 
what leader is not mentioned, and that the fortress of Ok [rijl], which is 
situated in the north-east part of that territory, was invested. The investment 
was carried on for a nineteen months ; and all the efforts of tlie 

Mnghalft to take the fortrem were of no avail, until pestilence arose, and then 
it felL Our author may have misttdcen the year, or perhaps it is the mistake 
of a scribe ; and, taking into consideration the date of Okt&e’s accessifm, Alft 
appears to be correct 

This is the aflfair related 1 ^ our author above. He was resident in the 
neighbourhood, was moving about those parts just before these events took 
place — as has been rriated, and will be again mentioned farther on — and was 
personalty acquainted with the defender of this fortress, and therefore is 
worthy of cre^t. Malik T 3 j>ud-D!n, Binal-Tigtn, must have been the per- 
son referred to by the Fanikatt as l^arilcll^ or the latter joined him. 
That author, however, gives no further account of these proceedings, and the 
two Shwirazmt Amtrs are not again referred to by him, and, such being the 
our author’s account is evidently the correct one. For some account of 
BinSd-Tigfn and his fate, see pages 199 to ao2. 

Ok, which is a well-known place in history, was never called **Oke’* nor 
^ Hok,” as it iq>pears in a recent compilation, unless such can be made out of 
dfjl which would be rather difficult.. It has been in ruins for many years ; 
and Afghmis have often brought me BakhtrbLn and SasaniSn coins fiiom it. 
Ita site t» between Faifth and 2 ^aranj, or the city of Stst&n or Sijistin, as it is 
also called. 

Ok is also the place referred to at pages 34 and 201, but regarding which 
the diflQprent copjislbif with scarcely an exception, from its similarity to — 
arg", a citadel — and from its being mentioned in connexion with jdi — 
a frnrtress — have jumped at the oondusiM that a/g* must be meant. I find an 
example of great sagacity of this kind in the Ito. As, Society s copy of the 
Fanakad’s work. The word was correctly written with j but some<me/0r/^ 
erased the letter to make an ^ of it ! 

The fortress of Ok is again mentioned, nearly three centuries after, when, 
in 908 H., Snlt 2 n ’All, the Ar^hn, brother of the Amir, ZQ-un-Niin, Arghlin, 
was governor or feudatory of the territory of SijistSn, at which time, at the 
histigfU.ioa of | P^«da ^ull, governor of the fort of ^^ihi SultSn ^usain Mini 
despatched a force against Sul^in ’Alt 

The word Sliahristin signifies the walls round a city, also a kiiihk with 
nvmy gardens ; but this place is one of the very few <dd sites, the names of 
which exist unaltered to the present day. The Shahrist&n stands npon or 
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MusalmSns of the fortress, and until matters reached such 
a pitch among the people thereof, that one or two hundred 
men, who would be collected together in one place, would 
suddenly — Be the readers preserved from such a fate!-— 
pass to the Almighty’s mercy. 

Trustworthy persons have related that, one night, the 
people of the fortress projected the formation of an am- 
buscade during the night, for the purpose of repelling the 
Mughsl troops, and that they should conceal themselves 
among some of the kilns outside the northern gate. It 
was determined that, when the morning dawned, [a body 
of] fighting men should issue from the eastern g^te of the 
citadel, and engage in holy warfare [with the enemy], 
and, when the Mughal troops Should turn their faces 
towards that body of holy-warriors which should issue 
from the eastern gate, the kettle drums should be sounded 
on the summit of the fort. Then the body of men in 
ambush outside the northern gate should, on hearing the 
sound of the kettle drums, disclose the ambuscade, and 
should advance on the rear of the infidel army, and fight 
for the faith as by the tenets thereof enjoined. According 
to this determination, about 700 men, Tulakls,* in com- 
plete panoply, issued from the fortress at midnight, and 
proceeded to the spot fixed upon for the place of ambus- 
cade, and there took up their position. At daybreak the 
next morning, after having performed their religious 
duties, the people of the fortress donned their arms and 
issued forth from the eastern gate, and began the attack 
upon the infidels. The Mughals, from their camp, turned 
their faces towards those Musalmans, the champions of 
the faith, and a severe action commenced ; and, when the 

close to the ruins of the place here referred to. As I have before mentioned, 
Zaranj was the capital city of the territory called Sijist&n by ’Arabs, and by 
the people Sigistan and Z£vqilisUin ; and the name of ** dty of StstiUi ” or ** Si* 
jisUln,” applied to that city, is alter the same fashion as styling Organj, Khwa- 
razm. The MasAlik wa MamAlik says that an ancient city of StstSn was 
called R2m SludirisUln, and that Zaranj was founded by people from that 
place. There would be nothing easier than to take it for granted that the 
fortress here ref er red to is the citadel of the city of SisULn, but Zaranj is not 
referred to. The fortress in question is a totally difTerent place, and in tf- 
different situation. 

^ It is explained at page 1062 how the Thlakfs got there. 
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forces on both sides mingled together at close quarters, 
with sword, spear, and arrow, according to the previous 
night's arrangement, they beat the kettle drums within the 
fortress for the purpose of unmasking the ambuscade. 
Once, twice, the drums sounded, but not a man issued 
from the ambuscade ; and, of that whole body, not a trace 
could be discovered. Malik Taj -ud- Din, Binal-Tigln, 
despatched confidential persons, saying : “ Go ye and see 
what is the cause of this delay of the ambuscade party.” 
When those sent came to the spot they found the whole 
700 men dead, for they had surrendered their lives to God ; 
and there was no sign of life in any one of tliem. God 
preserve us from the like ! 

This catastrophe h«^ been recorded here in order that 
those who look into these pages may know, for certain, 
that, when the wrath of God, the Most High, ariseth, such 
like marks of punishment are manifested. 

Trustworthy persons have related that the most common 
and violent manner in which the pestilence affected the 
people of the fort of Ok of Slstan was this, that their 
mouths would begin to ache, and their teeth to become 
loose, and, on the third day, they used to resign their lives 
to their Creator. The state of the people of the fortress 
continued in this way until, suddenly, a woman among the 
inhabitants thereof became attacked with the aching of the 
mouth, and, on the second day, her teeth became loose. 
She had a little daughter, and, on the third night,* she 
called her unto her, seated her by her, and said : " My 
dear 1 to-night I will anoint thy hands and feet with fyinna 
with mine own hands, for to-morrow is the third day, and 
the hour of thy mother’s decease.” With this view she 
applied hinna to the hands and feet of her little daughter. 
It is usual with women that, when they apply hinni to 
the hands and feet of any one, they apply the fingers to 
the tongue in order that the fingers may be moistened 
with the saliva of their mouths, and then they apply the 
hinna to the part to be dyed. Having applied the hinnd 
to her little daughter’s hands and feet, she resigned her 
heart to death, and went to sleep. In the morning, the 

« It must be remembered that the night precedes the day in the computation 
of Oriental peoples. 
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woman’s teeth had become firmly fixed at the roots, and 
the aching of the mouth had entirely passed away. When 
the third day came and passed, the neighbours and ac- 
quaintances found her recovered, and, on the fourth day, 
she had become quite well again. 

People were astonished, and they made inquiry of her 
about it, saying : ** How has it come about, and by what 
means, that thou art still alive, the disease of the mouth 
gone, and thy teeth firm ? What medicine didst thou 
take, and what remedy apply ?” The woman replied : “ I 
had no medicine whatever, and took none : Almighty God 
restored me to health.” They said : “ He is the Author of 
all things, but, really, what act didst thou put in practice, 
and what operation was performed by thee ?” The woman 
mentioned the application of hinnd to her daughter’s hands 
and feet, the incident of wetting her fingers, and, by that 
action, of the hinnd reaching her mouth. The whole [of 
the neighbours and acquaintances] concurred together that 
the cure for this disease was hinnd ; and it so happened 
that this circumstance reached the [hearing of the] people 
of the fort, and the incident became diffused, and matters 
came to such a state, that every one who was attacked with 
this disorder they used to put hinnd in the mouth of, and 
such person would recover. A ntann of hinnd reached 
the price of two hundred and fifty golden dtndrs, and 
whoever possessed any acquired great wealth by disposing 
of it. 

Almighty God hath many favours for His servants, but 
for death there is no antidote ! 

At last, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigtn, was struck in 
the eye by an arrow, and that eye was lost ; and, sub- 
sequent to that accident, he was directing the defence of 
the fortress from the top of one of the towers, when, sud- 
denly, he lost his footing and fell from the top of the fort 
to the ground, and was taken prisoner. He was made a 
martyr of, and the fortress of Ck of Sijistan fell into the 
hands of the Mughals ; and the inhabitants were martyred, 
after a g^eat number of the infidels had gone to hell, as 
has been previously recorded herein. 

May God, the Most High, continue the Sultan of Islam, 
NAsir-ud-DunyA \va ud-DIn, MahmOd ShAh, who is 
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the Badshih of the present time, upon the throne of sove- 
reignty, victorious and triumphant ! 


ACCOUNT OF THE DESPATCHING OF MUfiHAL FORCES 
TOWARDS £ffiAZNlN AND LUHAWAR.* 

When (Jktae ascended the throne, he [likewise] gave 
orders for forces to proceed towards ^^ur and ^^aznin, 
and the Bahadur, Ta-fr, who had displayed great zeal and 
energy during the fighting in Sijistan under the standard 
of one of the. great Nu-tns, was made their commander. 
This great Mughal Nu->}n [Xa-ir’s leader] in the fighting 
before Ok of Sijistan had gone to hell, and Uktae com- 
manded that the Bahadur, X^'^*** should become the head 
and commander of that Mughal army, in his place.* 

* Written here, as elsewhere, Luhiwar and Lohor. 

• Who this great Nu-yfn was does not appear, and he is not referred to by 

others. TS-tr was in these parts, according to the Histories quoted, previous 
to the accession of Oktie IgUa’an, as early as Rabt^-ul-Awwal, 626 H. ; and, as 
already narrated, he was subsequently ordered to aid in putting down the 
outbreak of ^arachah, so called, in the districts dependent on NfslUtbur. 
After that, l^-tr invested the fortress of Ok of SijistSn. Our author says 
it held out nineteen months, but some of the Histories, quoted in the pre- 
vious notes, say it occupied years ; and, under these circumstances, 

the fortress could not have fallen before the close of the year 62S H., or 
beginning of 629 u., and not in 625 H., as our author states at page 201. 
Labor was not taken until upwards of tfft years aiter the affair of Ok. 

The^ Tartkll-i-Alrt states that, in 633 H., Oktae despatched armies into 
various parts, including an army, under a leader named MukHnu — in 

some copies, Mukatu t — towards Hind and Kash^^r, and that, after 
ravaging many tracts of country, he returned again [into his own territoiy]. 

This is an important item of information, for it clears up a very obscure 
part of our author’s account of Sultan 1 -yal-timiah’s reign, at page 623, when 
he set out towards Banilm, and had to return through the illness of which he 
afterwards died ; for our author has not stated whom he marched against, but 
it is evident, from the direction there indicated, and the year, that he must 
have been inarching against this very Mukatu, when sickness obliged him to 
return. There is nothing mentioned in the Histories of Kashmir, of which 
there are several, of any such invasion. 

The Nu-ytn, Mangutah, we first hear of in Indian History, in 643 H. 
MukiltQ must be a different person. 

The capture and ruin of Hirit by the Nu-yfn, lljidie, or llfihfkdae, nephew 
of the Chingiz Shfin, in 620 H., and the massacre of its inhabitants, all but 
eighteen persons, has been already described. Of these survivors seven 
remained hidden among its ruins, while eleven were at Kalah-i-Koh, and the 
Slvitfb, the Maulana, Sharaf-ud-Dtn,. was included among them. 
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When they [the Muglial troops] from Sijistan entered ' 

After the inftdel Mughals, and TStt^rs, had taken their departure from 
llirftt and its territoiy, these sixteen persons — ^all men, it appears — tissued ftom 
their places of concealment, and assembled before the shop of a certain l^dwft-t 
or confectioner, and began to look about them in all directions. Seeing no 
one, they stroked their faces and exclaimed ^ ** Thanks be nnto God, that 
during our existence we cen once more breathe freely 1 ** After this, these 
sixteen, the unfortunate remnant of the inhabitants of HiriU, were joined by 
twenty-four others from the places adjacent to that city ; and, for sixteen years, 
it is said, ** there were no other inhabitants in ShuiiU&n ; and, for some time, 
from the banks of the Jt^un or Amufah to the territory of Astar-ib&d, if there 
were any people who had escaped with their lives in some out-of-the-way 
place, they must have existed upon such things as the dead left unconsumed.** 

These forty persons passed their time in the tomb of SultSn Gbi3r29-ud-D}n, 
Muhammad-i-SSm, Giruit, which had not been destroyed by the infidels. A 
full account of the matter of these persons, and their names, is recorded <n the 
History of Hirit 

In the year 635 H. — but Alft says in 634 H. — Oktae l^Ia’&n gave orders that 
the cities of Sbnriisan destroyed by the Mughals should be restored, and 
among them was Hirat ; and those people of the weaver class, who had been 
removed from Hirat when that city surrendered to Tuli Sh&n in 618 V., and 
had been located in Turkistan and Mughalistin by him, were made the iastru* 
ments in commencing this good work. The chief men and heads of families 
among these weavers were the Mu^addam [he is also styled Amfr and Peflhwi, 
but not signifying a chief, a noble, or a leader here, but Provost] of the Guild 
of Weavers of HirSt, ’Izz-ud-Dfn, Hirawt [from Hiri or Hkit] ; Jalil-ud-Dln, 
Malant ; Sa’td, BSdgliaisf ; and five others. It had been mentioned to the 
Ipl’an that one of the cities in question was Hirat, and he had been told much 
respecting its former populousness, wealth, and prosperity; so he was the 
more delirious of re-peopling it Tzz-ud-Dtn, the Provost, with his family 
and kinsmen, had been located at Bf sh-B^fgll ; and he had obtained access 
to the ¥a* 5 n’s presence, and used, every year, to manufacture a thousand suits 
[pieces, probably] of clothes of excellent quality for his use. He was row 
summoned to the presence of Cktae, who said : ** I am going to send thee for 
the purpose of re-peopling and restoring Hirat. Art thou able to do so, 
quickly, thinkest thou, so that people may be able to say that Hirfit is some- 
thing like itself again?’* *Izz-ud-Dfn replied that, under favour of such a 
great monarch, he could do so ; and that every year he would send, for the 
use, 2000 suits of clothes of various delicate colours, such as, in the 
atmosphere of those northern parts, it was impossible to produce, equal in 
colours and texture to those of Shurasan. Oktae, accordingly, despatched 
him ; and he was allowed to take fifty of his people along with him, and was 
also (umished with a mandate to collect people from all parts of Khurasan, 
and locate them at Hirilt 

’Izz-ud-Dfn set out ; and, on the arrival of the exdes in the neighbourhood 
of Hiiftt, the Khftt^b, Sh^raf-ud-Dln, and the others, who had been living in 
concealment, came forth to meet them, and conducted them into Hirit ; and 
they set about its restoration. Having made some progress, in the following 
year [636 H.], the Provost, ’Izs-ud-Dln, set out for the $trdu of the Ki’ftn to 
arrange certain matters in connexion with the restoration of the city, and made 
a request that he might be permitted to remove to Hirat his own family, and 
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KhurasAn. the Nu-in, AnbAn/ and the Nu>fn, Niku>dar, 
and the troops which were in the territory of ffl&ur and 
Khu rasan, marched towards Qh^zntn. Previous to this, 
they had driven * from BaniAn Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, 
the l^arlu gh. and had entered into a stipulation with him 
for payment of tribute, but, notwithstanding this, they 
were desirous of getting Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Hasan, the 
Karlu gh. into their hands, and they had been unable to 

also the two hundred other families located in Turkist&n and Mufijiiilistan. 
His request was so far complied with that he was allowed to take away with 
him his own family, and one hundred — some say fifty — other families ; but, 
on reaching Fary&b, death overtook him. On this, his son, Shams-ud-Dtn. 
Muhammad, who then succeeded to his father’s office and title of Provost, con- 
ducted the families to Hirat, after which he retraced his steps to the presence 
of Oktfie. This lyas in the year in which Mahmud, the lUrSnt, broke out in 
Bukhara. Having reached the l^a’an’s Urdii^ he solicited that a Shabhah or 
Intendant should be appointed to Hirat, and a DUroghah [Warden, Provost^ 
etc.]. A Ijplrlugh Turk, but whose name is not mentioned, unfortunately, 
was nominated to the first-mentioned office, and a Mughal named Mangasae 
to the last The former was of the same tribe— but, probably, of the other 
branch— as Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, ^asan, the ^rlu^ referred to in the text 
above. See note *, next page. 

Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, and the Iplrlugh, reached Hirat together, but 
the control of the civil affairs was left, as before, in the Provost’s hands. In a 
short time the Ju-e Injfl— a canal so called — was opened and brought into 
Hirat, and the Buij-i-l^arlugh built, and named after the Intendant in ques- 
tion. In 638 H. Malik Majd-ud-Dtn, the Kal-yunl, was made governor of 
Hirat, by command of Batu Khan [this must have been at the time Cktae, 
from his excessive inebriety, had to be looked after, as stated in note *, page 
1 142, and Batu Kh an did so by virtue of his position as head of the family. 
He subsequently exercised authority after Oktae’s decease, and again 
during the interregnum after Kyuk Elan’s death, as will be noticed far- 
ther on] and the MuVaddam, S^ms-ud*Dfn, Muhammad, was relieved of 
his duties. Majd-ud-Dtn, in concert with the E^rluj^ Intendant, opened the 
Alanjin canal, which became the source of such great prosperity to the Hirfl't 
district 

Majd-ud-Dtn was put to death, after the decease of OktSe in 640 H., 

by command of the Nii-ytn, Kfifkiiz, and his head was brought to him at 7^ ; 
but, in ihe following year. Prince KtO, as my authority styles him, made 
Majd-ud-Dtm’s son, Sy|ams-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, the K 2 l-yunt, governor of 
Hiriit, but he died from the effects of poison in the following year. 

^ lliiB name is somewhat doubtfuL It is written Anbin— as above, 
InSn — — and AntSn — ©Vtil — also I-tIn — AbtJUi — — and Astfin — 
^\sj\ I do not find the name among the great Nfi-ytns of the CUngiz 1 Chg«- 
Anbftn is abo a title of rank. 

• The word used in the text — J-b.-— means ••extirpated,” ••rooted out,” 
••driven out,” etc. ; but, had such been the case, he could not have bem 
made a tributary. He had been already reduced to subjection and made 
tributary, as alrc^y stated at page If 19. 
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effect their object In the year 636 H., however, they 
suddenly and unexpectedly attacked Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, 
Hasan, and he fled discomfited from Karman/ Ghaznin, 
and Banfan, and came towards the Multan territory, and 
the country of Sind. At that period the throne of Hin- 
dustan was adorned by the Sultan Raziyyat — May she 
rest in peace !— the daughter of the august Sultan, Shams- 
ud-Din, I-yal-timish.; and the eldest son of Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, Hasan, the Karlugh, presented himself before the 
Dihli Court, and, by way of beneficence, the territory [fief] 
of Baran was assigned to him.^ Some time passed, when, 

• See note page 498, para. 4. 

* Sul(an Raf iyyat reached Dihlt, from l.ahor, on the 19th of Sha^ban, the 
eighth month of 637 h. 

This favour was shown towards him because lie was a Turk, as Ra^iyyat’s 
father was, and also because a great number of the principal nobles were 
Turks also. His name and title are Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, Muhammad. See 
page 861. Had he been a Mughal he would probably have been put to death, 
or kept in durance until he died, as Barka Kh 5 n*s agents were, as will be 
found mentioned farther on, although their sovereign was a MusalmSln. 

The l^^arlughs or ]IS^lug}is, or IjpurluVs or ]^arlu^, as the name is also 
written, here referred to, belong to that portion of the tribe mentioned in 
note *, page 374, but I may add that there is no tribe of ‘‘Koorloogh 
perly [!] called Kharlokh or Qarluk) ** known to history. See Journal Ro, 
Geogr. Soc.f 1872, note to page 509. 

Thon^as [**Palhdn Rings”], noticing the coins of those Turkish chiefs, 
says that *‘Saif ud din Hasan l^rlagh,*' as he styles him, *'was one of 
the leading generals of Jaldl ud din Mankbarnin” but where is the authority 
for that statement ? This chief has been mistaken for Saif-ud-DIn, IghrftV* ^ 
totally different person, who deserted the Sul$an, after his victory over the 
Mu ghfllK near BarwSn ; but he and all his followers were destroyed within a few 
months of Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn’s defeat on the Indus in 618 H., as mentioned 
in Y&fa’-f, in the JahSUi-Kuahil* and others, and detailed at the end of note 
page 1021. ULasan, the ]g[&rlugh» does not appear on the scene, east of the 
Indus, until many years after this event. See the preceding page, and page 
720. 

At page 96 of his work, Thomas quotes Major-General A. Cunningham's 

Archcedlogical Report to the Government of India,*' for 1863-4, to show who 
the ** ^arlaghs ’* were, but that statement is equally erroneous. Cunningham 
makes them out to be Indo-Scythians, and subjects or dependents of the rulers 
of Dihlt, which they ner/er were, the bestowal of Baran upon ^asan's son, 
notwithstanding, since he left the Dihlt frontier very soon after, and, probably, 
never went to Baran at all His going thither, moreover, would not have 
made his family and tribe, west of the Indus, dependents upon the Dihlt 
empire. 

In Older to dispel this very erroneous supposition, and to throw some light 
upon the matter, it will be well to give, in the first place, a short extract from 
the ** Report” quoted by Thomas. Major-General Cunningham says : — 

4 c 
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unexpectedly, he left it ; and, without the permission of 
the Sultan, returned to the presence of his father. 


** The first invasion of the Inda-ScyMmns must have caused a very general 
displacement of the ruling races. . • • • The vanquished would natuially 
have sought refuge in the less acces^ble districts around, and to thb period^ 
therefore, 1 would refer the settlement of the Awdms and ytmjuhas in the Salt 
Range to the south, and the Gakara in the hilly tracts of Phaiwila and 
Dingali to the south-east ** Pwt whsU have th^ to do with the KArlOgh 
Turks?]. 

** Of their subsequent history but little is recorded ; mr know only that they 
were divided into several branches^ and that they all became Muhammadans. 
[When, or in what year ?] In the time of B 4 ber, the ruling tribe, called the 
Karluki Haadras^ hdd the districts on both banks of the lower Suh 4 n river, 
under the chiefs Sangar Khdn Karluki and Mirza Malvi Karluki At a still 
earlier period the chiefs of this tribe [!], Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad*, 
had asserted their independence [<^ whom ? and what history sa)rs so ?], by 
striking coins in their own names. The coins of the father are of the well 
known * Bull and Horseman ’ type, with the legend in N 4 gari letters, * Sri 
Hasan Karluki The coins of the son are of three different kinds, two with 
Persian characters only, and the third with Persian on one side and Nigari on 
the other. On the last coin there is a rude figure of a horse surrounded by 
the chiefs name, Ndser [sic] ud dunid wa ud dln^ In Persian letters, and on the 
reverse his name in three lines of N 4 gari letters, Sri Muhammad Karlitk, On 
one of the Persian coins this chief calls himself Muhammad bin Hasan Karluk 
and on the other he takes the title of ul~Mdlik ul^Mtudzam bin Hasan. 
From the types and general appearance of these coins their date may be fixed 
with certainty as coeval with those of Altamish [I-yal-timiah ?] and -his sons, 
prfrom A.D. 1210 to 1265. The accuracy of this date is strongly confirmed 
by Ferishtah’s account [Dow*s or Briggses Ferishtah ?] of the first campaign of 
Ndser-ud-din Mahmud, the youngest son of Altamish. In July, a.d. 1247, 
Mahmud proceeded to Multdn [This is quite a mistake. See this Translation, 
pages 677, 678, 679, 814, and 815. Multan is a blunder in the Calcutta 
Printed Text for Banfan — — and, moreover, the expedition was against 
** the infidels of Chtn” — the Mu^ials^and ** the Ranah of the Jud Hills ” — 
** Jas-Pal, SthrS,” and the Khokhars, not the If^lugh Turks, who had been 
expelled from their own terrifoiy by the Mughals. Ma^mfid left the capital, 
not in July — the height of the hoi season, but in Rajab, 644 H., about 
15th November, 1247 A. D., and advanced to the Su^harah and thejhilam, 
not the **Chen 4 b ”], from whence he sent his Vazer towards the mountains of 

Jfid and the provinces [Whose provinces?] on the Indus According 

to this account, the rebellion [against whom was this rebellion, and what His- 
tory says so?] lasted for about twelve years, from the death of Altamish, in 
A.D. 1235, until the close of Mahmfid’s campaign in the end of 1247 [Did 
the rebellion end then ?]. It is to this period that I refer the assumption of 
independence [of whom f] by Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad. The 
age of these coins, as I have observed, corresponds exactly with the date of 
this rebellion, and the coins themselves before [sic] are found in greatest 
number in the rebellious districts of the mountains of JucL** 

The remarks on these coins^ and their correctness, are such as we might 
expect from Major-General Cunninghami*s knowledge of the subject but the 
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On Malik Saif-ud-Dfn, Hasan, the ]^arlu|^, entering 
the country of Sind, the territory of Ghazntn, and Kar- 


historical, as shown by our author, in various places in his History, and by 
many other writers, are entirely erroneous, and are further proofs of the danger 
of trusting to translations of “ Ferlshtah.” 

For what “can be made of the Indo-Scythian theory*' in the ** Report in 
question, see the very pertinent remarks of Beames in his edition of Elliot's 
“ Memoirs oh ihe History, Folk-lore, and Distribution of the Races of the Forth 
Western Provinces of India,'* London, 1869, pages 112, 113, 136, and 137; 
but Tdiitks, as well as Turks, have been brought under the “ Indo-Scjrthian " 
system lately, as I have noticed in another place. 

General Cunningham connects the l^rlughs with his Indo-J^ihians" of 
the Salt Range, and makes ^asan, the ^^rlu^ and his son, Awans and 
Janjhuhfs, and subjects of the Dibit kingdom, as he alludes to their “rebel- 
lion." They were, in no wise, connected with the A wins or Janjhfihts, for 
the very cogent reason that the I^arlughs, who are constantly mentioned in the 
account of the Mughals, are Turks, and were never subject to Dibit. Neither 
I-bak nor I-yal-timish held any part of the Sind-Sagar Do- 5 h^, which, as 
well as the country as far east as the Rawt, for some time was held by I-yal- 
duz, and the southern part of that Do-abah by ]^al>a-jah. That portion of the 
Ghurf empire held by I-yal>duz, consequent on his captivity and subsequent 
death, fell under the sway of the Sultan of Khwaraznt. to whom the ^rlugb 
Turks were subject ; and, in the time of the Chingiz Khan's advance to the 
Indus, ^amr-ud-Din, the Kairmanf, had only shortly before been ousted from 
the fortress of Nandanah, by the 2 ][iwSrazmf Amfrs [See note \ page 534, 
para. 7, and page 750]. Hasan, the Ijj^arlughl, may have been connected with 
this Kamr-ud-Din, and he may even have been ^asan's father, for it is certain 
that Hasan, the Karlughi did hold Kapnin, as our author states above. There 
were a numl>er of Turkish tribes settled between Kibul and the Indus. The 
reason why these coins are found in the parts indicated by General Cunningham 
is, either that they formed part of the district or province of Bantin, or 
adjoined it, and Banian was held by the !|^rlughs. Na9ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud 
Shah, of Dibit, never held any territory west of the Jhilam, although Ulugh 
Khan, his lieutenant, did, on one occasion, penetrate into it as far as the 
Indus ; and, soon after, Mahmud's territory extended no farther west than the 
Bfah, as already stated. See also note *, page 862. 

B&bar says — I quote from his Memoirs translated into Persian, of which 
there are two versions, and have compared them with the Turkish origmal — 
“ In the Zafar Namah, and some other books, this range [Ihe Jud Mountains] 
is called and written, Koh-i Jud. Why it received this appellation was not 
discovered at 6rst, but, afterwards, it was found that Jild and Janjhuhah were 

two septs descended from one original In one half of this range are 

tlic Jiid, and in the other the Janjhuhah [or JanjhQhf]. The greatest of them 
receives the name of R 3 e, and his brothers and sons receive that of Malik. 
The Malik of the tls and ulusis round about the river Suh2n was Malik Haibat. 

. ... As these few districts, such as Bharah, ShOsh-ilb, etc., had previously 

been held by the Turks, I was desirous of getting possession of them 

Sankar or Sangar the JanjliQhah, came in the same day 

There are BalQchts in the Bharah district There are Ja^s and GQjars 

as far as the mountains of Kaihmtr, and among these are numerous other 

4 C 2 
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man,' remained in the hands of the Mughai ^a^inahs 
[Intendants], until the year 639 H., when the Mughal 
forces, and the troops of Gh Or.* were directed to advance 
to Lohor. The Bahadur, Ta ir, who was in possession of 
Hirat and Badghais. and other Nu-ins who were holding 

peoples.” Babar, course, does not mean that these peoples were Turks. 
They had been settled in these parts long before the Turks, even if we go as 
far back as Mahmud of Gh aznin. the “ Pathdn ” Turk of Dow, Briggs, etc. 
The peoples which Babar refers to are Aw^-kar, Gahep, Jat, Jaiijluihi, Halup, 
Bhanehr, Bhaghtal, Kahun Jat, Malir Jat, Kassur Ja^ Kahtar, Gakhar, Tatrt, 
also called Rathh, Gahral, besides Khokhars immediately south of the Jud 
Mountains in the Bharah and Khush-ab districts s^nd a few others. 

•Babar also mentions giving Nil-5b and the Hazarah-i-^CarluV or ^arlu^ 

llumayun,” and “ Sunkar or Sungar, ]j^arluV» Mirzae Malawi [urjU], 
l^arluVf with some thirty or forty chief men of l^^arluV " coming in, and 
making “over the Jls and ultlsTs^ such as ^^rluV> Hazarah, Half, Dal, etc.” 

Because Babar uses the Turkish words tl and ul?7s for tribe and clan, in 
writing of them in his work, it must not be supposed that all the people must 
be Turks on that account. 

We commonly hear of this tract of country referred to as Cliaoli Hazarah, 
and Ta^t Hazarah, but, according to fact, Gliaclich is separate from liazarah- 
i-^arlCtgb, and the former lies nearer the Indus — ^along its banks really. It is 
probable that some ^f^arlfighs may have been permanently located in this part, 
as well as its being subject to the ^arlughs, as previously referred to, but how 
it became styled Hazarah is very difficult to say, because, among all the mings 
or hazdrahs of the £]|ingiz Khan, there was not one of l^arlugh Turks, but 
a yarlugh contingent of that portion of the tribe which continued in its old 
seats did serve with the armies of the Chingiz Kh^n» in Khur^ian and Qhnrp 
under their chiei^ Arsalan Kh an of ]^ialtV» previously mentioned in several 
places in this Translation. 

What makes the matter still more complex is, that, in the original Memoirs 
of B^bar, I find, referring to the habitation of Tatar, the Gakhar, that it was 
situated much lower down than the ^^rli]p or ]^&rluV^ [it is written both ways 
in the original, and with gh for V for the final letter] Tigh — JU- 

il]; — which, in one of the Persian versions, is translated as “ much 

lower down than the thus retaining the Turkish word, while 

the other version gives the proper translation, “the k^h-i-barf-ddr^ or Snowy 
Mountains, which is to say, the Ptr PinJM Mountains.” It strikes me, 
therefore, that the non*tninslation of the word kdrtik or ^riugA^ signifying 
••snowy,” or “pertaining to snow” [See the note on the Descent of the 
Turks, and the term or Ijj^krlug^, page 877}— the origin of the name 

of the tribe — in the Persian version referred to, has had something to do 
with this district having been styled “ Hazarah>i-](plrluV,” and “]j^rlu]|c 
HazSrah«” as well as from the probability of ^Srlugh Turks having been 
once stationed therein, hot who had no blood connexion whatever with the 
so-called “ Indo-Scythians..^ 

* There were no AfgiUhi tribes^ at this period, dwelling in Karmftn ; they 
were located farther south, and soutji-west, and their power was not great 

s Troops raised in those parts, or rather the contingents of chose Musalmin 
chiefs and petty rulers who had submitted to the Mughal yoke. 
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possession of the territories of Ghar, Ghazntn, the Garm- 
str, and X^ktl^nstan^ the whole of them, with their troops, 
arrived on the banks of the river Sind. At this time, 
Malik Kabir IQian-i-Ayaz was the feudatory of Multan, 
and Malik Ilchtiyar-ud-Din, Kara-Kushm was feudatory of 
Lohor, and the throne of sovereignty had devolved upon 
Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah/ 

When the news of the arrival of the Mughal forces 
reached Multan, Malik Kabtr Khan-i-Ayaz, for the sake 
of his own dignity, assumed a canopy of state, assembled 
troops, and made ready to do battle with the infidels.* On 
information of the number of his followers reaching the 
Mughal camp, those infidels came to the determination of 
advancing towards Lohor, and they appeared before the 
gate of that city. The JHi$ar of Lohor was unprepared 
with either stores, provisions, arms, or war materials ; and 
the peoplj of Lohor were not united, and did not harmo- 
nize together. Most of the inhabitants of the city were 
merchants and traders, and had undertaken journeys, 
during the time of the Mughals, into the upper parts, into 
Khurasan and Turkistan, and, by way of precaution, every 
one of them had obtained a pass * from the Mughal^ and 
a safe conduct, and, knowing this, in defending and fight- 
ing for the safety of the Hi§ar^ of Lohor, they used not to 
act in unison with Malik Kara-Ku^, and would neither 
render assistance nor make resistance, nor encounter the 
enemy. The troops of Islam did not assemble together, 
on this account, that the Turk and Gh uri Maliks were dis- 
trustful of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram ^ah ; and, con- 
sequently, the army did not speedily set out from Dihli- 
for the purpose of repelling the Mughals/ 

For some time fighting went on before the gate of the 
city of Lohor, and the Mughal army planted a great 
number of catapults • round about the fortifications of that 

• See page 655. 

• See the account of Malik Kabtr S]iSn*i-AySz at page 7 ^ 7 » and page 730 

• The Printeu Teat iises profit, advantage^ etc., instead of 

— exemption, immunity, and the like. 

^ A walled city with a castle or citadel 

• For the causes whidb led to the delay in relieving Uhor, see pages 655, 
656^ aAd 657. 

• The manjantk, or the catapult or mangonel, which, under the name 
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dty, and destroyed the walls ; and, to such degree as 
Malik l^ara-^u^ was able, he remained and resisted the 
infidels. On becoming aware of the disunion and dis- 
cordant inclinations of the inhabitants, and, as the Kafi 
and chief personages used to show great misconduct in 
keeping guard on the walls of the city, Malik l^ara-l^ush 
knew that the upshot of affairs would be disastrous, and 
that the preservation of that city was beyond bis power 
and capability. He therefore came out of it with the 
troops his folldwers, under the pretext of a night attack, 
made a dash upon the camp of the infidels, and, in one 
charge, broke through the ranks of the Mughal army, and 
set out for Dihli. In that charge some of the principal 
females of his ftaram and of his retinue got separated from 
him. A number of his people were slain and made 
martyrs of, and some, in the darkness of night, and in the 
tumult, threw themselves off the backs of the horses and 
hid. themselves among the ruins and grave-yards. During 
that tumult likewise, the females of the Malik’s haratn 
managed to conceal themselves somewhere. 

The following day, when the inhabitants of the city and 
fortress of Lohor, and the Mughal forces, became aware of 
Malik ^ara-^ush’s evacuation of the place, and of his 
flight, the hearts 6f the former entirely broke, and the 
Mtighals became still more bold ; and they captured the 
city. Conflicts arose in every quarter of it, and the Musal- 
nians fought continuously with the infidels ; but two band.s 
of Musalmans, in that disaster, girded up their lives like 
their waists, and firmly grasped the sword, and, up to the 
latest moment that a single pulsation remained in their 
dear bodies, and they could move, they continued to wield 
the sword and to send Mughals to hell, until the time 
when both bodies, after fighting gallantly for a long period 
against the infidels, attained the felicity of martyrdom. 
One of that [band of] heroes was Ak-Sunkar,' the sene- 

ortietmchet, will be found in Froissakt, and engraved in^GROSs’s MiliUuy 
AtaiqttiHts — was a kind of ntechanical sling for casting stones, earth, and fire 
against an enemy. Balista is not a correct rendering pf the word, for a balista 
or faalister is a cross-bow. 

* He was a Turk. His name signifies the white sttn^ar, or gerfalcon, as is 
supposed, referred to at page 753, note *. 
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schal of Lohor, who, with his dependents, in combat, 
and in conflict, surpassed, a thousand times, Rustam>i> 
Dastan ; * and the other hero was Dfn>d3r Muhammad, 
the Amfr-i-Alshur [of Lohor], who, along with his sons 
and dependents — May the -Almighty reward them ! — on 
that day, waged holy-warfare, as by the tenets of the faith 
enjoined, and fought against the unbelievers in such 
manner as if the purifled soul of ’Ali-i-Murta?a — May God 
be gracious to him ! — in concert with the whole of the 
prophets and apostles, were showering blessings upon him 
from the garden of paradise. 

When the Mughal forces captured the city,* they 
martyred all the inhabitants or made captives of them ; 
but such a number of Mughals went to hell as cannot be 
computed or numbered — about 30,000 or 40,000 Mughal 
horsemen, with 80,000 horses, indeed tnOre than they. 
There was not a person among the infldel army that did 
not bear the wound of arrow, sword, or ndwak.* The 
greater number of the Mughal Nu-tns and Bahadurs also 
departed to hell, and among them was the Bahadur, Ta-ir.* 
He had encountered A^^-Sunkar, lance to lance, and they 
had wounded each other with those weapons 
Bahadur, went to hell, and Ak-Sunkar, the lion-hearted, 

* See note % page 422. 

* The Mu^ials obtained possession of the city on Monday, the i6tb of 
Jamadt-ul-Akllir, 639 ll 

The Taiikh-i-Alft says this happened in 628 of the RiMat = 638 H. 
Quoting Pro-Mughal Histories, it says, an army of Mhghals and TMUlrs 
crossed the river Sind, and invested Luhawur— — soon captured it, and 
made the younger part of the inhabitants, and th a clii dren, captive. Eoth-ud- 
Din, Hasan, the Gh uri. was sent with an army from Dihlt agr -nst them, but he 
was too late. By the time he reached these parts the invaders had gone off. 
This is a specimen how history is faisified to suit certain purposes. No notice 
of the resistance made, nor of the losses sustained by the invaders, is eve 
hinted at. 

* An arrosV discharged through a tube — ^probably a cross-bow or btdista, or 
something similar. 

* It is scarcely probable that our author is correct as to 1 %-lr having been 
killed on this occasion, for the Pro.Mughal writers mention him after this 
affiiir, and state that when, in 651' H., EobiRe, brother of Mai^ Ipt’ko* 'atas 
despatched into Rara Jang, Ta-j'r was sent with an army into Kashmir and 
HindQst&n, and that, when he difd, the NQ-yln, Stll, referred to at pages 711 
and 862, got the command. Sail, Sari, or Salln. as it is also written, was of 
one of the TattSr tribes. 
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passed into paradise — “ One company to heaven : one to 
the flaming fire.” * 

After the Mughal forces had destroyed Lohor, and re* 
tired, Malik Kara-Kush turned back again towards the 
city from the vicinity of the river Biah, for, on the night of 
his flight from thence, his Jamah-dars [wardrobe keepers] 
had abandoned property of great value, consisting of pure 
gold, and other valuables ; and, they having marked the 
spot, he returned to search for and recover the property. 
On reaching the city of Lohor he recovered it, for it had 
not fallen into the hands of the Mughals. 

On the departure of the Mughal infidels, the Hindu 
Khokhars and Gabr ^ wretches had come to Lohor, and 
were committing destruction. Malik Kara-Kush discovered 
them, despatched the whole of them to hell,* and afterwards 
reached the Court of Dihli in safety. 

May Almighty God accord victory to the lords and 
chiefs of the government of the Sultan of the Sultans of 
Islam, and overthrow the foes of his kingdom ! Amin ! 


ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF UKTAE,» SON OF THE 
CHINGIZ KHAN. 

A tradition to this effect had been handed down from 
the ancients — May God reward them ! — that, when the 

^ I^ur’An : Chap. XLII., verse $. 

7 Not mentioned under the events of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, BahrAm 
Shah’s reign. Khokhars are not Gakhars, I beg leave to say, although the 
latter are constantly confounded with them by writers who do not know of the 
former. See note at page 484. 

* If sOy what prevented him from taking possession of Labor again ? 

* The AltSn SbAn, ShQdat-Shu-o-su--»^ j ^ — the “Ninkiassu” of 

some European writers^ had withdrawn, as previously narrated under the reign 
of the Clkingiz Sb^n, from his capital, £hilng-du, Ching-dCi, or Chingtu, to 
Taiming, or, as the FanAkatT writes it, Tlyang lu, the ’’Pian-kin ” of Europeans, 
said to be ’’the present Fai*fong-fu and the Mughals had become predominant 
over a great part ol the territory of EJiitA, or northern empire of the Kin, a.s 
they are termed by the Chinese. The other dynasty of the Song, as the 
Chinese style them, ruled what the Muhammadan Historians and Hindus call 
MahA-Chtn, or Southern China. See note on the JfjTara-Khita-rs, page 912, 
and what our author stales respecting the fall of the AltSn at pages 963 

to 966, which differs considerably. 
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outbreak of the Turks should arise, and the narrow-eyed 
should seize upon the universe, and they should devastate 


This was but a very partial conquest however on the part of the Mughals, 
for, during the absence of the Chingiz.Khan in Mawari-im-Nahr and Madfm- 
un-Nahr, the Mughals had been exceedingly hard pressed, and he hasteneil 
his return on that account. Soon after his death, during the two and a half 
years’ interregnum, the Altan Khan’s forces had twice defeated the Mughals 
towards the end of 625 H. and in 627 11. 

It has been already mentioned in note », page 1115, that TCilt, during the 
interregnum which arose after his father’s death, and before Oktae was raised 
to the throne, despatched troops into the territory of ^olghan or 
under the Nu-ytn, Iljidae or Ilchikdae [of Hirat atrocitiesj, and that it was 
reduced, and a Ting^ut Amir left to hold it. 

Cktae therefore, as soon as he had settled the government of the 

empire, provided for making other conquests in the west, securing what had 
already been partially acquired, and prepared for .the final conquest of Khipe, 
Some writers say he set out in 629 H. — this seems merely to l>e an error, 
which is confirmed by several others, of nine for seven— but he 

set out in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 627 H. [about March, 1230 A.D.], accompanied by 
his brother Tuli, and some say Chagfaatae also went, but this, apparently, is 
a mistake— the Raufat-u9>$afk says Kyuk was present as well as Chag hatSe. 
Having reached the N. W. parts of the Khit^e empire, several strong cities, 
and a large tract of country were subdued. 

These successes, however, were not so great as expected, and, in the autumn 
following, Tult lU&an, accompanied by the Juzbi, TuVulVu or Tu^ull^uclit, as 
it is also written, was despatched with an army, consisting of two tum^s, to 
enter KhiS^e by the southern route through Tibbat, and near the northern 
frontier of the empire of Mah^-dlin, while Okt^e Ijj^S’an took the more direct 
route from the spot where he had passed the summer, north of the Great Barrier 
or Wall. On his way he had reached the territory of the HolUV Kult&n 
[ciU^j — that is to say, a people whose garments and caps were all red — 
and reduced it to subjection. Tult’s force, on the other hand, was nearly 
perishing of famine, so that his men were reduced to eating human flesh and 
dry grass; and his further progress was stopped until aid was sent him. This 
was in 628 ii. He subsequently renewed operations, and advanced over 
mountains and through plains like the ocean until he reached a city styled 
JujiLhu — the Rau^at-u^-^ata has Stning — — on 

the banks of the Ij[ara<Mur>an. After an investment of forty days the city 
surrendered, but 12,000 men of the troops stationed there succeeded in getting 
on board vessels and escaping down the river, and, on this account, the inha- 
bitants were massacred, and their women and children were made captives. 
Tulf, after this, proceeded onwards, with the object of reaching the Altiin 
Khan’s capital, Ching-du or Tayang-fu, when he reached the I^ahlujcah [•^Vl 
or Pass called K<^ngVahan [ciV^-*yl which was a most difficult Pass, between 
two lofty mountains, and the only route in that direction. Titli was in hopes 
of finding it open, but he beheld it occupied by a host of KhiiA-f troops under 
two generals named K^dac Ranko or Rango and Ipimar Takodar or Tagodar, 
occupying fortifications within, and drawn up in the plain [without or in 
front ?]. To enable him to get out of this insurmountable difficulty, and pre- 
vent pursuit, tradition says he had recourse to a IglanVuli conjurer, who, by 
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the countries of 'Ajam and kingdoms of I-ran, whenever 
an army of them should reach Lohor, the dominion of that 


means of th^ Yadah-T&sll or Rain Stone, mentioned ir my account of the 
descent of the Turks, raised such a storm of wind, rain, and snow, and thick 
mist, that, while its effects completely impeded the it enabled Tult 

and his army, under its cover, to esca|>e without being pursued, with the inten- 
tion of pushing northwards, in order to effect a junction with the main army 
under Oktile ]g[a’^. When he reached the banks of the ](^ara-Mur-an [again? 
The map shows the locality, where the Iloang-ho, affer making a bend of 
several hundred miles nearly due S., turns to the £. again, in about Lat. 34° 
N., and Long, iio^ 21' E.] he sent out the Nu-ytn, Jifan, the TingVut, the 
adopted son of the Chingiz Khan« by some called Jifa BuVa Shan, with a 
party, along its banks to search for a place practicable for crossing. It so 
happened that the river had been greatly flooded some time before, and vast 
quantities of stones and sand had been brought down, which had accumulated 
at a certain point not far from the place where Tulf then was, and had caused 
the river to separate into a number of channels, and the water, being thereby 
greatly spread out, more than a league in breadth, became much less in depth. 
The identical place, after some search, was found, and TCili and his whole 
army passed over without much difficulty. The Rau^at-u9-$afa says no one 
had ever crossed the l^ra-Mur-an before this occasion — by fording, probably, 
he means. 

Cktae had received alarming news of Tull's situation, and was in a state of 
great anxiety respecting him. When he arrived, therefore, his delight was 
great, and he received him with much affection and great honour. This was 
in 628 H., according to Alft, but the Fanakatt says it was in 629 H. Some 
successes are said to have followed after this, but the Altan Kh an’s capital 
still remained to be reduced. The l^Sl’an now determined to return to his own 
royal place of residence, the Ulugh Yurat, taking Tull along with him, and to 
leave the Juzbt, Tu^ulVu or TuVulkue,^ with several great Amirs, and a nume- 
rous army, to renoain in Kh itae to carry out the conquest of the Altan Shan’s 
dominions, leisurely and deliberately, and the 'Aziz, Valwaj, was left to 
administer the civil and revenue affairs of the conquered territory, and such as 
might be subdued. Tull asked permission to be allowed to return in advance, 
which was granted ; but the ]g[[a'an passed the following hot season at a place 
in Shi|^» which is known as Alta-karft, and only reached the Ulugh Yurat 
in the beginning of the following winter [628 — 629 H.]. Tull died on -the 
way homewards. This was' the same year that Jurmaghun crossed the 
Amutah. 

In the following year, the Juzbt, TliV&lVfff fought a great battle with the 
before the capital of the Altin Eh^in, and, after making great efforts 
to-overcome them, was totally defeated and routed^ and had to fall back some 
distance* He despatched swift messengers, and asked for aid from the 
who directed that a large army should forthwith march to his assistance; 
and, as there was enmity of long standing between the sovereign of Mah2- 
£llln ar i the AlUln Khan of Ehituo, Ok tie sent to ask the former to 

join hiiM in attacking the Khi|a-ls at this juncture, and to send his troops 
to operate from the south, while the Mughals, from the opposite direction, 
should again march on Tam king the Taiming of others. The 

lUdshah of Mahi-£]|ln agreed to this, and despatched an army for the pur- 
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race would begin to decline, and the power of the infidels 
to diminish. 

pose. Such being the case, when the reinforcements despatched by the 
IJCa^Sn joined him, the Juzbf, was enabled to resume the ofTensive ; 

and the Ehita-is, having been beaten in the open held, took shelter within 
the walls of the capital, which was soon after closely invested, by the 
Mughals on one side, and the Maha-Qhfnts on the other. 

For some time the Ehita-i commanders concealed the position of affairs 
from the Altan Shan ; but, at length, the true state of the case having 
reached him through some of the ladies of his ^ram, as it appeared certain 
that the place must soon fall* he determined to go out on the walls and see for 
himself. He found that the report was too true, and resolved to fly ; and, 
having embarked, with his wives and other females of his family, his personal 
attendants and household slaves, on board vessels, by means of the canal 
which had been cut from the ]fj[ara-Mur-an, and brought into the midst of the 
capital, Tamktng, he made his escape. He was again pursued by the Mughals, 
upon which he fled to another city, and was again followed. At length he 
reached a third city, but the Mughals, like fate, still pursued him. At last, 
when they had succeeded in investing the third city, which is called Baltae 
— in the Tarfkh'i<Jahan-gtr, and had set it on Are on all sides, the 
Altan EihSn summoned his chief men around him, and, telling them tliat he 
could not bear the idea of falling into the hands of the enemy, placed the 
diadem on the brow of one of his l^orgb^s, or guards, caused him to don 
the royal robes, and seated him in his own seat upon the throne. He then 
went out from among them, and hung hhnself to a tree. He was found in 
this position, taken down, and buried. 

There is considerable discrepancy respecting the fate of tlie last Altan Shan. 
Some say that he donned the dress of ascetic, and was never heard of more ; 
others again assert, that, when the city of Baltae was taken, he fled and disap- 
peared ; and some say that he fled to a fortress on the frontiers of his territory, 
and, having caused a funeral pyre to be prepared, when the Mughals attacked 
the place, mounted it with his wife and child, fired it, and perished. The 
Ehila-is, however, affirm that, when the Mughals set fire to the city of Baltae in 
all directions, the Altan Shan perished in the flames ; but the previous state- 
ment is notorious that he hung himself to a tree, axKl, two days after he left 
the S<^rfihi disguised in his robes, the Mughals captured the city. This event 
happened in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the fifth month of 631 H., about March, 1233 
A.D. Thus fell the empire of the Allan Khans^ and thus perished the last 
ruler of the thirty-six dynasties which had reigned over Shifae 

From the time of the investment of his capital, and his flight from city to 
city, two years passed away ; and, after- the Altan lChl n*s death, the whole of 
his dominions, by degrees, were reduced under the sway of the Mu^ials. 

Cktae ]^*an, after reaching his own urdu, on his return from the campaign 
in Shitae, founded a or castellated palace [see note *, page 331, where 
Jkasr is described] near Iglara-lgluram, and **tli!ey style it ^rsh^-” Af was not 
called ** Ordu Balik,” neither was it “ the great city,** nor ** a celebrated city,*' 
nor ** had he fixed his court ** there. It was a [whatever it might sul^. 
quently have become], and it was surrounded by tents of felt, for the Mughals, 
be it remembered, did not dwell in houses. In course of time some of the 
Princes and great Amtrs began to erect dwellings for themselves ; and, as I 
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At the time that the writer of these words, Mtnhaj-i« 
Sar3j — May God direct him aright! — was about seven 


have before mentioned> on the authority of authors who were servants of the 
Mughal sovereigns, the Ulugh Yurat, also styled the A§al Yurat, or original 
Yurat of the Chingiz Shan, where he had fixed his dwelling, refers to Kalfir- 
in and ](pira-]^urani, which, subsequently, became known as the Urdue-Baligh. 
Alff, on the contrary, says it was styled Targhu-Baligh. The latter word is 
the same precisely as contained in Btsh’Baltgh- This ka^ is said to have 
been two leagues distant from ]|jLari-][Curam. 

His ki^id^ was enclosed on four sides with a wall or fence of wood and mud 
mortar, two days* journey in length ; and there were entrances at various 
points. When Oktae was desirous of following the chase, his Towachfs were 
despatched into the countries within the distance of a month’s journey, to drive 
the game before them into this enclosure. After the l^a’an had hunted the 
game, and killed as much as he felt disposed to kill, he would take rest in a 
place erected for him within the enclosure. I have already referred to the 
1-ghur country in the note at page 889, as lying 1>etwcen two ranges of moun- 
tains, and shown that the koh or mountain of ]g[ara-TCiiram is in the midst. 
It is stated that this place, where the urM was, was allied ]^ra-](|^uram after 
this 

The felt*tents, or portable houses, as they may be called, of the Mughals, 
from the Great down to the lowest of his subjects, which were mounted 

on carts, appear to have given rise to the idea that the Mughals and other 
descendants of Turk dwelt in cities and towns, and that il^ara-lfjCuram was a 
city in its fullest sense. Rubruquis tells us w'hat one of the great nrdns was 
like. He was astonished at the sight of Batu’s, the houses or tents [khargtUis^ 
of which appeared like a vast city, and the people were ranging about for 
leagues. The Court was always in the middle, and was, therefore, he says, 
called ** curiaorda,” and the houses when taken off the carts, were 

ranged on all sides except the south facing the Court entrance. 

The friar also describe SurtaV's urdu as being very great, and says that the 
women of his family had each a great house \f^argah\ and 200 waggons ; and, 
from his description of the first interview with Mangu ^a’an, the Court, so 
called, was an extensive range-of khargahs or portable houses, some of large 
size, and ornamented within. These, and those of other people of the camp, 
were ranged in streets. The probability is, that, in time, as the great camp 
near Ijj^ara-lijkUi'am was the seat of government, as being near the original yiirai 
of the Chingiz Kh^n, mud walls were thrown up around it for greater comfort 
and security,and around the l^^xC^-urdn^ and, the camp thus assuming a more 
permanent aopearance, it was magnified into a city by I’olo and others. 

Kircher, in after times, writing of the says that in certain seasons 

they settle on the banks of the rivers with tfieir * portable cities.*' 

It may be mentioned here that the Mughal sovereign, AbuUQh^zi, Bahadur 
lOia n- never mentions the words ^ard-l^uram in his History, but always refers 
to the great as being at l[^ara>^uin — j.y ]/— but the probability is that 
the j is an error for j 

The country all round ¥*^ra-^ruram was not sufficiently cultivated to furnish 
provisions and drinkables for the l^a’an’s use, and that of his urdii^ and 500 
cart-loads used to arrive daily from other parts of the empire nearest to it, 
particularly from ](pira-basb in TingVnt. 
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years old, he used to come to the presence of the eminent 
teacher and Imam, 'Alt, the ^aznawi — on whom be 


Under the reign of Mangu IJCa’an, according to Chinese accounts, l^pira- 
Ij^uram ceased to be the seat of government, and a city was founded, east of 
Whan-chew, styled Kay-ping-fti, afterwards called Shang-tu. Perhaps this 
city has been mixed up with IjCara-^jCuram. 

With respect to the country around Kara-Ifuram it is related that, ‘*on 
account of the excessive cold, there used to be no cultivation there whatever 
in the olden time *’ [at the period when oig* author wrote]. When Oktae took 
up his residence there, people began to erect buildings or dwellings, and to 
cultivate. A certain person planted some radishes, and, when they were ready 
to be drawn, he brought a few and presented them to the lECa’an, who was 
much pleased thereat, lie commanded that the leaves should l>e counted, 
and they were found to number 100 : the Ka’an directed that the man should 
l>e presented with 100 bdli^^A [of silver ?]. When the l^a’an built the kushk 
[the same meaning as before referred to] in the vicinity of Kara-^uram— 
♦he work was carried out by Kh i^a«i workmen — a person planted some 
willows and almond trees, but, on account of the extreme cold, trees abso- 
lutely would not grow there. These young trees, however, did sprout, and 
become green ; and the ^a’an was so pleased — trees never having l)een seen 
there before — that he ordered the person a reward of one balish for every 
young tree planted. The absurd idea of “hunting parks,” “fish ponds,” 
“flower gardens,” “music halls,” and “a palace which covered several 
square miles of surface,” is merely derived from a misunderstood passage 
in the Rau;at-u9-$afa, tlie translator of which made up his want of know- 
ledge by adding his own exaggerations out of the mud wall enclosures I have 
mentioned. 

In the year 633 li., OktiLe ^*an despatched, from the or Steppe of 

Asjank [« 1 *V**'] or 5 iajang [t^V*], his son, Kochu, along with the Shah- 
zadah, ](j[utu|iu, with an army, towards Maha-d&tn, which they also call 
Tingnasb [cAk&F], which is written in various ways. See note at pages 1086 
and 1087. Of the cities of that country they took Sindlim-yu or 

Sindlim-yii and Karfm-yu and plundered the country on the 

routes bordering on the territory of Tibbat. 

The civil and revenue administration of the whole of the conquered parts of 
was in the hands of the ’Azfz and $a^ib-i-A*cam, Mafimud, Yalwaj, 
the Bukhar, while his son, Mas’ud Bak, was in similar charge of all the coun- 
tries and territories from Bish-Balfgh and IK^aril-Khwajah [this is the place 
where the Ytddt-lS^ut of the I-ghurs .slew the Intendant of the Gur KhS n. 
See note at page 952]^ that is to say, the territories depending on them, consti* 
tuting the country of I-ghuristan, and the territories of Shutan, K^sbcbar, 
Almaltgb, Ig^aialigh or l^aiali^f Samr^and, and Bukhara, as far as the 
or Amuiah. From Khurasan to the frontiers of Rum and the Oiyar-i-Bakr, all 
was under the administration of Amir Kurkuz [after Chtn-Tfmur’s death, as 
the Deputy of Tusal or Osal] ; and the revenues of all these countries were 
collect^ by these three persons, and transmitted to the K^’Sn’s treasury. 

Oktae Ka’&n had four Kh^tuns, and sixty concubines. The KhStuns were : 

1 . BCrA Ijl^uCHiN, who was his first, and therefore held in great respect. 

2. TOrA-Kinah, a Chat — or Orhar, as it isaUo written — Makrit, said to have 
been the widow of Tii-ir Asun, the head of the Ohats. When he was slain. 
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peace ! — for the purpose of acquiring the Kur'an by heart ; 
and, from him, he heard the tradition, namely, that A 
number of trustworthy persons have related, on this wise, 
from the Imam, Jamal-ud-Din, the Bustaji* — on whom 
be peace ! — that, whilst he filled the seat in the pulpit 
[of the masjid-i-jdm€^ in the city of Bukhara^ during 
the reign of Uktae, he would often say in the sermon • 
‘ Oh God ! speedily transport a Mughal army to Lohor 
that they may reach it ” and the sense of this became 
manifest when the Mughal army took Lohor in the month 
of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, in the year 639 H. A number of 
narrators among the merchants and traders of KIh urasan 
and Mawara-un-Nahr [subsequently] stated, that Uktae 
died, and was removed from the world, on the second day 
after the capture of Lohor.* 

she was carried off, and brought to Oktae, who kept her for himself, and mar- 
ried her. Previous to this, r Asun had given his daughter, IgTulSn Eh^tun, 
o the Chingia Eh^n. Some say Tura-Ktnah was not Ta-ir Asun’s widow, 
but merely one of his tribe. She was not possessed of beauty, but in her 
disposition there was greatness and talent for command, and she ruled for 
some lime after Cktae’s death ; but, through not respecting the precepts of 
the Chingiz Eh^n, she caused sedition and discord among his descendants, as 
will be mentioned farther on. She was the mother of five out of Oktae’s 
seven sons — Kyuk, Kutan, also called Kuta Mangu, Kochu, or KochOe, ]l^ara- 
Char, and ^asht, so called because or ^fihin, “ subsequently, it is 

said, “ styled TingVQt,” i^as subdued at the time of his birth. 3. MOka 
or MOkae, of the Katrln* tribe [“ who are neither I-ghurs nor 

Mugbals •’], who, at first, was a wife of his father ; and the son married her 
after his decease ! 4. The fourth wife was named JAjOr, of the ^ung^ur-at 

tribe. 

The other two sons of Oktae were by a J^Cumi! concubine named Arkanah 
or Irkanah, or Azkanah or Izkanah — Abu-l-Gh^l, Bahadur, calls her 
l^amish. They were named IjpuUn Aghult and Malik. 

> This name is doubtful, but in the best copies *it is as above. In others it 
is Bastakht, BastaV^, Astajt, and SataVl 

* Our author does not appear to have knovTi, or was not’inclined to state, 
that Oktae killed himself by drunkenness. All the expostulations of his 
friends and confidants were of no avail to break him of his excess, hut rather 
tended to make him drink the more. At last, his brother, Chagfaatae, sent 
one of his Amirs, in accord with the Princes of the family of the Chingiz 
Kha n, under the name of a ghabnah or Pntendant, to look after Oktae, who 
was now unable to take care of himself ; and he was only permitted to have a 
certain quantity of intoxicating liquor by Chagliatae’s command. Oktie, how- 
ever, succeeded in making his Intendant his boon companidn, who, unable, or 
afraid, to allow of his exceeding the number of cups, permitted him to increase 
their r/s/, and therefore the Intendant’s continuance with him was useless. 
In the thirteenth year of his reign, however, Anl^ah Bfgt, sister of Sffir- 
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After the death of Uktae, the Mughal tribes drew the 
sword upon each other several times, and the accursed 
chief men [among them] generally, and for the most part, 
went to hell ; and division arose among their tribes. The 
brother's sons of the Chingiz Kh an, who are the sons of 


Btgt, Tult Khan’s chief Sh^tun, whom the Chingiz Shin gave [in 
marriage] to the Nu-ytn, Ghatt, or Mtrghatf, the Ora-iit, after his dream 
referred lo in the account of his wives and concubines, used to come every 
year from to see her sister, and banquets used to be given in her 

honour, and the cups to circulate. In the thirteenth year of Oktae*s reign, 
according to her usual custom, Au!l|cah [often written Abi^ah] Bigt arrived, 
and the usual entertainments were given, a* I she, with her son, who held the 
high office of Bawarchl — that is to say, a Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen, 
and one of the Intcndants of the Purveyor's Department [in India, bawargllt 
now signifies a cook\ supplied the ]^'an with his favourite beverage, ^nd he 
drank deeply. He soon went off to sleep, and never woke again ; consequently, 
some of the Amirs and Kha tuns began to reproach AnfJ^ah Bfgi and her son, 
and vowed they had administered poison to the l^j^a’an. The Nu-yin lljidae 
[Ilchikdae, nephew of the Chingiz Khan, of Hiirat atrocities], who held the 
office of Kokal-tash» ^nd was an Amtr held in great veneration among the 
Jalair tribe, when he heard these words, scouted the idea of such a thing, and 
said :• What insensate words are these ? w^hen ye all know Jo what excess 
the 1^’an used to drink, and when ye know, too, that his fate only has over- 
taken him. It behoveth that no such words as these should be again 
uttered.” 

'Phe bones of Oktae l^a’an, and his or signifying a place 

enclosed and prohibited from access, lie in a mountain range exceedingly lofty, 
called Buldan Ka-ir, which is always covered with snow, two days* journey 
from Ardisb, and which, in more recent times, they style Yakah Wandur ; 
and from those mountains issue the rivers Yasun Mur-an, Tarkan, and Osun, 
which fall into the river of Ardi^, in the vicinity of which river the Chapar 
tribe take up their ki^ldks or winter stations. 

The author of the ^'Mongols Proper p. 725, quoting some foreign transla- 
tion of Persian writers, evidently derived from a source similar to that whence 
I draw information, but probably misunderstood in the original, says “ Abika 
had been married to a dyer on the borders of China,*’ ajier the Chingiz Shin’s 
iieaih — an exceeding high position truly for Uktae’s chief Khatun to envy ” 
because the other “ had married so well — and went every year with her son, 
who was dressed as a eupbeesrer^ to pay her respects at the court,” etc. The 
errors here arc plainly disclosed from the above account. The same writer, 
quoting some other foreign translation of Persian histories, says, ** Ogotai 
Khan was buried in the valiey of Kinien, L e. another name for the Imperial 
cemetery, whose site we have already described sub voce^ yingis Khan but 
it so happens that they were totally different places. 

OkULe promulgated a code of his own, which, under the name oi turah^^ 
Turkish word signifying, institute, system, code, etc. — was, like Xh^ydsd of his 
father, observed among the Mughal people. In 633 H. new regulations were 
promulgated respecting taxes on cattle, and on grain for the poor, and other 
matters for which 1 have no space here. 
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O-Tigtii,* went to the presence of the Altun KhS n of 
Chin ;* and ChaghataCf and his sons, commenced acting 
in a refractory manner ; and a great number were killed 
by the hands of each other — God’s curse upon them ! 

The reign of Uktae, son of the Chingiz Khan, extended 
over a period of nine * years ; and, after his decease, for a 
period of one year and a half, no one of that cursed seed 
ascended the throne.* It is the custom among the Mughals 
that when a sovereign among them dies another should 
not mount the throne for one year and a half ; and this 
period they call three years — one year and half of days 
and one year and half of nights. 

When the reign of Uktae came to an end, his wife, 
Turakinah Khatun. ruled over the Mughal empire for a 
period of four years, and during this time she displayed 
woman’s ways, such as proceed from deficiency of intellect, 
and excess of sensuality. The Mughal grandees took 
cognizance of that conduct, and sought a firm ruler. They 
sent Turakinah Khatun to join Uktae, and raised his son 
[Kyuk] to the throne of sovereignty ; but God knows the 
truth. 


IV. CHAGHATAE. son of the CHINGIZ KHAN— MAY GOD’S 
CURSE BE UPON HIM 1 

Chaghatae. the accursed, was the second son of the 
Chingiz Khan, the MughaU He was a tyrannical man, 

* Or Ctichkfn. See page 899. This circumstDnee is not mentioned by the 
Pro-Mughal writers, but there is truth in it, as may be seen from the conduct 
of 0 -Tigin himself during the troubles which ushered in Kyuk’s reign, men- 
tioned farther on [in note p. 1 149, para. 3]. 

* Previously, the Altan Shan is generally styled of Jam^iaj ” by our 
author. 

• This is incorrect. tJktae If^a’an reigned from the third month of 626 H., 
to the 5th of the sixth [Guzidah says Jamadt-ul-Awwal, the fifths and the 
Fanakatt says in the year 638 h.] month of 639 H., exactly thirteen years, two 
months, and a few days, although authors, in round numbers, say thiiteen 
years, and some fourteen. 

• Not in our author’s time ; but Katdu, the grandson of Oktie, ruled 
nearly fifty years over the territory of HayUll, and K£bul, and some parts of 
Hind [east of the Indus — the western parts of the present PanjSb], and his 
descendants continued to rule therein for a long period aAer. 

7 Cha^ atae or Chaghadae— the name is written both ways, but ydgaku fs 
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cruel, sanguinary, and an evil-doer; and among the 
Mughal rulers there was not one who was a greater enemy 


as incorrect as it is impossible from the letters in which it is written — or 
the second son of the Chingiz Khan, is said to have been a monarch 
of great dignity, pomp, and magnificence, open-hearted, valiant, and hos- 
pitable ; and, according to the wishes of his father, did not object to pay 
obedience to his younger brother, Oktae, as his sovereign. At the time that 
his father divided his empire among his soiu, he assigned TurSn-Zarntn, from 
the NaemSn country to the banks of the Jfhun to ChadiatSe. Another author 
describes his territory as including the l-^ur country and MSwara-un-Nahr, 
and part of MSdun-un-Nahr, viz., Kaahghar, Khwfirazm, Samr^and, Bukhara, 
Bada ih^an, Balkh, and fihaznfn, as far as the banks of the Sind or Indus. 
His minister and counsellor was his kinsman, the Nu-ytn, K^^l^char, the famous 
counsellor and deputy of the Chingiz Khan, and who is constantly mentioned 
in connexion with him from his earliest youth onwards. Katadiar is also the 
ancestor of the Gurgan or Son-in-law, Amtr Ttmur, and, from the benefit 
derived from that veteran statesman's counsels, Chaghatae Khan became one 
of the wisest, manliest, and most eneigetic rulers of his time. 

The capital, or seat of government, of his dominions was Bigh-Baltgh ; and, 
in carrying out the provisions contained in the ydsd or code promulgated by his 
father, he passed not over the slightest thing, but carried them out to the letter, 
and hence arose the circumstance related in the anecdote at page 1 107. Such 
was tht efficiency of his administration, that the routes, in every part of his 
territory, were safe, and neither guards nor escorts were required. 

During the time of their father, the sons of the Chingiz Khftn did not get on 
well together, as was but too appanent during the investment of Drganj of 
Khwarazm ; but now, through the wise measures of KaradUr, Chaghatae got 
on with his younger brother Oktae better than previously. Chaghatie was 
passionately fond of the chase, and in following that pastime, and in jollity, he 
passed most of his time, while Karachar carried on the government. 

During Chaghatfte's reign occurred the outbreak of Mahmud, the Tarini, so 
called from his native place, Taran, a village within three farsakhs of Bukhari, 
who, in 630 H., broke out into rebellion, whereby many thousands of persons 
perished. 

Among other fictions related by Marco Polo is that respecting “ Zogatay,** 
as he styles Chaghatae, whom he makes to reign about one hundred yean 
before his own time— 1272 a.d. [671 H.]. According to the same traveller's 
statements, “ Zagatay" was persuaded to aUow himself to be baptized, and the 
Christians built a church at Bukh^Ura, whose roof was supported by one pillar, 
that stood on a square stone, token by ‘‘Zagatoy's” favour, from a budding 
the Muhammadans 1 

The Mughal dynasty founded at Dibit, by Babar Badahah, is constantly 
styled the Cliaghatae dynasty, and its Princes, the Chaghatie Princes, but 
these designations are not correct ; for the only connexion between Babar and 
the descendants of the Chingiz K^n was that his mother was the sister of a 
descendant of Chaghatoe, the head of that branch of his house ; but this is not 
a valid reason for styling the house of Bibar, Chaghaties, but it would be, 
and is, correct to style it the Tlmurfah dynasty. Although Bftbar was a 
Mughal, both on the father’s and mother’s side, he was himself not much 
attached to the Mughal* of the Chingiz family. ’ 

4 D 
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of the Musalmans. He used to require that no created 
being should, in his presence, take the name of Musalman 
on his tongue, except with evil intent ; and, throughout 
the whole of his tribes [of which he was the head] it used 
not to be possible even to slaughter a sheep according 
to the ordinances of Islam, and all [sheep] used to be 
rendered [thereby] unclean. To say one’s prayers [pub- 
licly] used to be impossible for any Musalman. Chaghatae 
used constantly to urge upon Uktae that it was necessary 
to massacre all Musalmans and not let any of them re- 
main ; and no Musalman used to dare to put himself in 
his sight. 

He was older than Uktae ; and, as the Chingiz Kh an 
was aware that his nature was excessively sanguinary,* 
malevolent, and tyrannical, he did not bequeath the sove- 
reignty to him, and assigned it to his younger brother, 
Uktae. Chaghatae’s place of residence likewise used 
to be the original Mughal locality, and that portion of 
the dominions of the Ch ingiz Kha n which he held 
possession of [at his father’s death] was assigned to him 
as his portion. His troops were [located] in different 
parts of Mawara-un-Nahr, Farghanah. and Turkistan. 
For this reason, that he had impeached the elder -of his 
brothers, Tush!, before his father, [asserting] that Tush!, 
in his mind, meditated killing the Chingiz Khan in some 
chase, when this reached the father’s hearing, the Ch ingiz 
Kh an gave poison to his son Tush!, and destroyed him. 

This Chaghatae, the accursed, for some years, was at 
the head of his tribes and forces ; and, when the decree 
of his death arrived, Almighty God made a holy man 
among His eminent saints the instrument of his death so 
that he went to hell : and it was on this wise. There was 
a pious Darwesh. of pure heart, from the coniines of 
Kh urasan, whom they used to call Shaikh Mahmud-i- 
Atash-Kh’ar [the Fire-eater], a Shaikh of much eminence. 

The four tribes which are called Cl&agbAtSes— that is to say, Cha^tAtSe's 
tribes<*have been already mentioned in the note at page 1093, paragraph. 
Sec also notes at pages S74, 875, and note page 1100. 

* More sanguinary than his own ? The Pro-Mughal writers say that he was 
''the light of his father’s eye/’ but they, too, do not seem to recollect his 
conduct, and that of his other brothers, before the capital of Shw2razm. 
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and a Darw^j^ of great repute, who, having cast oflT 
earthly wishes and desires, and, impressed with the aspira- 
tion after Truth,* had devoted his body to pain and afflic- 
tion, and had gone out into the world, and used to 
wander about in different countries. He reached, during 
his wanderings, a place between two mountains [ranges ?] 
through which lay the route between the country of Turkis- 
tan and the territory of Chin, and between these two 
mountains strong barriers were placed, and guards were 
there posted and overseers stationed, in order that they 
might examine every person who proceeded towards Chin, 
or who entered the territory of Turkistan from Ch ior and 
have information respecting his condition.* 

When Shaikh Mahmud-i-Atash- Kh* ar arrived at that 
place, the guards beheld a person, a stranger to the usages 
of the world, and, in outward appearance, like a maniac ; 
and they seized him [saying} : “Thou art a Jidd-l” 
S^aiJ^ Mahmud replied : “ Aye ! I am a fidd-i and, 
notwithstanding they importuned him, saying : “ Who art 
thou ? Say ! “ his reply was : “ I am what ye have said : 
z-fida-i.'-* As he had confessed this thing, they brought 
him before Cliagliatae. Mas’ud Bak, who was the Jiunlat- 
ul-Mulk [Minister of State*] of Ch aghatle. recognized 
Siiailsh Mahmud, but, through fear of Chaghatae, was 
unable to say anything, or mention Shaikh Mahmud’s con- 
dition, or his eminence. Chaghatae demanded of Sha ikh 
Mahmud: “Who art thou?” He replied: “That same 
fidd-l I am.” Chaghatae said : “ What shall I do with 
thee? What doth it behove to do unto thee?” Shaikh 
Mahmud answered : “ Command that they rain arrows 
upon me; that I may be freed [from life].” Chaghatae 
commanded so that they killed him with volleys of arrows. 

* See the Introduction to my “Poetky of the AfghAms.” page xL 
London, 1867. 

1 This is the Iron Gate Pass, mentioned in the journey of tee envoya of 
MtrzS SJ^Ui RuJcb Sultftn, sent into China in 822 H. 

* FidS-t means one who devotes his life as a sacrifice for a special object, oc 
who consecrates himself to a cause. The Darwesh was right, litenlly> *a 
what he said, but they appear to have mistaken him for, or susp e c t ed hnn of 
being, a fi<U*t, or disciple of the chief of the MuUbidah sect. 

* Yet Mas'Od Bak must have often come before him jn his official ca p acji y ,- 
and be was a MusalmXn. 


4 D 2 
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Some days after Shaikh Mahm&d was received into the 
Almighty’s mercy, £ha|^at3e was in the act of dis- 
charging a recoiling arrow/ in a hunting-ground, at the 
prey, when, verily, it entered the back of that accursed 
one, and he went to hell ; and God’s people, particularly 
the people of Islam, were delivered from his malevo- 
lence. 

V. KYUK,* SON OF UKTAE, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHA N. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that 
Uktae had two sons,* one named Kutan, and the other 

^ The original is Hr~i-b&%*gasktah^ as literally translated above. What it 
may have been I cannot say ; probably some sort of rebounding missile. 

I wonder whether this statement was mistaken by other writers, who followed 
oar author, or whether he, before he wrote this passage, heard some vague or 
confused account of the cause of tChaghatie’e death ; because it is stated on 
very good authority in Alft, that Hulaku when ne overturned the 

Mulahidah dynasty, made over several of the children and kinsmen of Rukn- 
ud-Dtn, Ebur Shah, the last ruler of that dynasty and head of that sect, to 
Sa]|3l2n SSl^tan, a daughter of diagbatle Shan, in order " that she might 
avenge, on them, the blood of her father, who had been killed by FidiUt&’* 

I find no particulars respecting ChaghaUle’s death, how he died, or what 
he died of — save that he died among his own ulus^ and that great mourning was 
made for him ; but our author’s version of his death is evidently fabulous. He 
died six months before his brother Oktae, in the month of Zt-SA’d^h, 6j8 H. 
Rauf at-u9>$afa says he died in 640 il. ; but this is contrary to the statements 
of others, and seems to be a mistake for the date of the Nu-ytn ]^ricb2r*8 
death, which took place in that year. He was succeeded in his dominions by 
his grandson, HuUlku, or Hulikue, as it is also written, son of MitQkie 
according to the express wish of the Cbingiz Kha n before his death, 
that HOlakii should succeed CShagbatae Ebdn as head of his u/^. 

The T&rfkh'i'Jahan-gtr states that, after the death of ChaCb&tSe, and 
OkUle E^’ftn’s dying very soon after, up to the time of Kyuk’s ascending the 
throne, some four years intervened ; and, after the ulus of Cbaghst&e had been 
for some time without a head, .^[aracbir set up l^aift-HuliUcu or l^arft Aghfil, 
as he is also called, but Kyuk, on coming to the throne, deposed Um, and set 
up another of Chagbstae’s sons, Yassu or Yassukie Mungah, instead. KyQk 
observed-^and he spoke feelingly, no doubt, since he had himself been nearly 
excluded from the throne by a brother’s son — ** How is it possible, when there 
Is a son living, that a broth^’s son can be his grandfather’s heir ? ” 

• The name is gener^ly written dj^^^KySk — but our author always has 

the ibortened form — The Calcutta Printed Text is invariably incorrect, 
and has and instead. He was styled simply and not Ipi’dn 

Kke his hxher, 

* Oktie had seven sons, of whom Kyfik, the later historians say, was his 
ddcsl SOD. Our author may have mistaken KQtin for Kydk, for the latter was 
■il^eet to Bome disease from his childhood, though it is not improbable that 
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Kyuk; but Kutan, who was the eldest, had become 
afflicted with pal^ and did not possess eligibility for the 
sovereignty, to rule over the empire, and administer its 
affairs, and he [therefore] made over the throne to his 
brother Kyuk.^ 

his statement respecting KStIUi is the correct one, for he had been nominated 
to succeed OktSe by his grandfather. But the Pro-Mughal historians state 
that OktSe had nominated his third son Kofihu or Kofihue as his successor, 
as will be found detailed below. See next to* last para of note page 1 142. 

^ Kyuk, son of Oktae, at the time of his father’s death, had not yet arrived 
from the army then engaged in the campaigns west of JEpffihaV* from which he 
and other Sh 5 h-zadahs were returning, as before stated > and MQk2 EhJitun, 
the most beloved of Cktae’s wives, also soon after died. Tura-Klnah 
Sh^tun— there was no such title as empress,*^ 1 beg to say, among the 
Mughals, nor will Eh&tun bear any such translation, whatever there might 
have been among ** Mongols " — mother of the five eldest sons, by her strata- 
gems and cunning, and the liberal use of gold, had gained over a party, 
including some of the Chingiz Shin's family, and the Waztrs, to her side ; 
and, without consulting the whole of the Shah-zadahs and Amtrs, as was 
customary, she assumed the direction of affairs. During the reign of the late 
Jfpl’an she was sorely displeased with a Humber of persons, and now she 
resolved to take revenge upon them. She had a Tajsfk handmaid, named 
Fatimah, who had been made captive at the time of the invasion of ShurftsSn, 
and sent into Mughalistan by the Amtrs after the capture of the Mash'had of 
This damsel was talented, and exceedingly clever and sagacious, and 
soon became the trusted servant and confidant of the BJUtiin in all matters. 
Amtrs and Ministers sought her good offices, even in the l^^’an’s reign, he 
being in a state of half inebriety all his time, and ignorant and unfit persons were 
often entrusted, through her interest, with offices of which they were wholly 
incapable or undeserving. 

At this time, these two women, the mistress and handmaid, sought to seize 
CLhtnV^e, the Grand Wazir, but he made his escape to the un/u of Kutfin, son 
of Cktie. Fatimah bore enmity of old towards Ma^imud; Yalwaj ; and, by 
her power, she now caused his removal, and a person named *Abd-ur-Rabman 
was sent to administer the [financial] affairs of Shi^ae, and endeavours were 
made; to seize Mabmud and his servants, but he made his escape to Kutan’s 
uri/u also. The son of Mabmud, Yalwij, who administered the revenue 
aflairs of Turkistan [but not the appanage of Cliagliatae and his family, which 
the Nu-ytn, ^jCarrSfihar, is said to have been in charge of], on becoming aware 
of these matters, fled to the Court of Batu Kha n. j^aHl Hulaku, or ^aiH 
A^ul, as he is also called, and the Sb^tuns of C^gbatae, Crgbanah Sh^tuiiy 
and others, had despatched ilJIur-Buba, along with Arghun Aba, into JELhurfi- 
sln, for the purpose of seizing the governor, Amir Kurkuz, the I-ghur ; and 
Ithey put him to death, and Arghun Abfi, the Oir-St, was installed in his place. 

During this period of sedition, the different Shah-zfidahs were plottings and 
sent agents into different parts to endeavour to get support in their ambitious 
proceedings ; and, the field being vacant, and KyOk IQi&a not yet arrived in 
his father’s the Chingiz younger brother, the Nu-yfn, 0 -Ti^ 

[Odfihktn, L e.. Younger Brother. See page 899], sought to usurp possession 
of the throne, and, with a numerous forces set out for the late b^i’an’s 
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When Kyuk assumed the sovereignty, all the refractory 
Mughals made their obeisance to him ; and he nominated 

This movement caused great disquietude in the urdii of OktSe. Thril- 
Ktnah Shilton, to gain time, despatched an agent to 0 -Tigtn, telling him 
K:^k was shortly expected to reach the urdu^ and asking him why he was 
coming thither with such a large following, as it was a source of great disquie- 
tude. 0 -Tigtn, finding that his design was suspected, became ashamed of 
what he had done—perhaps the near approach of Kyuk added to it — and he 
pretended that his only object in coming was to offer condolence. At this 
juncture he received news that Kyuk had reached the banks of the river l>mal. 
On this his repentance became still greater ; and he turned his steps, without 
delay, back towards his own urdtl again. 

In short, for a period of nearly four years, the throne remained vacant, and 
the empire was ruled by Tum-Kfnah Shatun, because there was want of 
accord in the assembling of a ^uriltde for the purpose of choosing a sovereign. 

Some writers, on the contrary, affirm that Tura-Ktnah did consult with the 
heads of the family, and the chief men^ when she assumed the chief power, in 
the same way as the wife of the d^ingiz Shan, the mother of Oktae, had done, 
on a previous occasion, and such was undoubtedly the custom, as our author 
also states farther on ; and they also say that it was usual for three years to 
expire before the kiiriltde was held in order to choose a sovereign from among 
the heirs ; and the mother of the eldest son, in the meantime, used to exercise 
the supreme authority. 

(Jktae ?a’ 5 n had, during his lifetime, nominated his third son, Kofihu, his 
successor, and, after his death, having been greatly attached to him, CktSc 
named the latter’s youngest son, S^tramun, who was a promising and intelli- 
gent youth, whom he had brought up in his own ^aram, as his heir. When 
Oktae felt that the hand of death was on him— but another version of his 
death has been already recorded ; still, he may have been ill when he over- 
drank himself the last time— he sent to summon his eldest son, Kyuk, to him, 
in order to assign the sovereignty to Sih^ramun in his presence, so that there 
might not be any mistake about it, but before he arrived Oktae was dead. At 
this time, it is said, after reaching his father’s urdu^ the desire of obtaining the 
sovereignty overcame him. At this juncture the different Sll^-zadahs, who 
had been previously summoned to a /(uriltde^ by the late If^’Sn, arrived from 
different parts, at the place called Koku or Kok Nawar— the Kokonor of 
European translatbrs, who always make Nor of Nawar — and a kuriltde was 
held ; and they began to consult on the choice of a successor to the late 
If^a^n. Batu El^n, however, who, as the eldest son of Juji, eldest son of the 
Chingiz Khan, was the head of the family, did not come from the Daaht-i- 
ftnd excused himself on account of illness ; but, according to some 
accounts, he nourished displeasure in his heart against K3ruk, and did not 
desire to come. It is certain, however, that illness was the cause ; for, about 
this time, Batu had been stricken with paralysis. His horses' feet " appear to 
have been quite well, although his own feet **were bad^" but we are told 
differently in the ** Mongols Proper^' p. 162, whose author appears to have 
taken, or to have Mi^aken, it from some foreign version of one of those 
“ muddy streams,” some “ Persian History.” The original from whence this 
statement came, as well as other works, use the words dard-i-pde^Oijche or 
pain of the foot— with respect to Bitu, in reference to the disease in question ; 
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armies to [march into] the different countries of Chtn,. 
I-ran, Hindustan, gburasan, and The Nu-tn, 

hence the very amusing error. There was nothing the matter with his horses. 
Athottgh unable to be present himself, Bitil sent his brothers and sons. 

With respect, however, to the summoning of a kOriitSi by Oktiefor another 
purpose, and the members of it consulting on his successor, and naming one, 
there is certainly some error in a part of the statement above, because nearly 
four years elapsed from the death of Okt&e to the accession of KyOk, and the 
furUtSi was assembled by direction of TCLrft*Ktnah Kh&tQn. 

Among those who were present on this occasion was Odfihktn, or Uncht- 
Tigtn, or Unjt-Tigtn, or tJ-Tigfn, for the name is written in these several 
ways, youngest brother of the Chingiz Shiln, with his eighty sons, and a 
great number of other persons from all parts, including Amfr Arghuu from 
EhurSsiln, the chiefr and rulers of’IrftV* Agarbfttjin, and ShurSsSn; Rukn- 
ud-Din, brother [and envoy] of Snlt&n Kai-Kl-Qs, of Rflm [The SaljuV 
Sulphi, Kai-Xhusrau, in 641 H., had ** submitted to Uie yoke of the Mu^ials, 
and had agreed to stamp the coin with the name of the Ijpl’kn, to insert 
his name in the JShutbah — ^for an infidel ! — to pay tribute at the rate of 1000 
dindrs daily, and yearly a male and female slave, and a sporting dog.*^ See 
pages 16a — 164] ; the two Dfi’uds, claimants to the sovereignty of GQijistfin ; 
the brother of the ruler of Ifslah 1 the son of the ruler of the Diyar>i-Bakr, 
Sultfin Badr-ud-Dtn, Lulu; the ambassador from the Dar-ul-Shilsrat[l], 
the Fakhr-ud-Dtn ; the ambassadors of the Farang the rulers 

of Fars and Kirmfin ; the Mubtafihims, Sbih$b«ud*Dtn and Sh^uns-ud-Dln, on 
the part of 'Alfi-ud-Dtn, Mutiammad, the Mula^idah of Alamut ; the Malik of 
the Rus [Russians], who was, hpwever, left to stand outside the great tent ; 
and others, all bringing presents and offerings befitting the occasion. About 
2000 great khargahs^ or felt tents, used by the Turks, TittSrs, and Mughals^ 
were pitched for their use ; and, on account of the vast number of persons who 
had assembled there, no vacant place remained available near the urdii — ^whlch 
certainly was neither a **city*’ nor a **town,’’ but, os its name shows, a 
camp^and provisions rose to an excessive price. 

After much consultation, it was agreed by a majority in the assembly, that, 
as Kutan, son of Cktfie, whom the Chintz had himself nominated to 

succeed after his father, was not alive, and his son, Sbiramun, who had been 
nominated by Oktfie, had not yet reached manhood, K3ruk, the eldest son of 
the late ^’kn, who was conspicuous for his spirit and talent for governing, 
should succeed to the sovereignty ; and he wab, accordingly, raised to the 
throne, which decision was chiefly brought about by the stratagems and efforts 
of his mother, Turk-Klnah SEktun, and her party in the state, in the month 
of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 643 H. — September, 1245 a.d. Bktu Shkn’s objection 
was, that Oktke had bequeathed the sovereignty to his grandson, ghiramun. 

Kyuk, whose constitution, from hb childhood, had been weak, was not 
desirous of succeeding, but his mother’s exhortations overcame him, and, after 
some time, he said : 1 will accept the sovereignty on the condition that, after 

me, the supzeme sovereignty shall continue in my family, and to my descen- 
dants, and not to others.” This was agreed to by those present, and Kyfik 
was plactd on the throne according to the usual ceremonies. 

C^ini, who describes the ihargahs or pavilions of Kyuk Shkn and his 
mother, which some recent writers wiU turn into cities and palaces, was pre- 
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US* 

Mangutah, who was at the head of the forces of [the 
Mughal troops occupyingj hSiatlSn^ and 

Ghaznln. was, another time, made leader of an army. He 
was an 2^ed man, very tall, with dog>like eyes,* and one 

tent on this occasion. Ife says : ** The emperor seemed then fo he about 
forty, or forty-five. He was of a middle stature, and behaved with exceeding 
gravity. He was a very wise Prince, and seldom laughed.’^ 

During the long interregnum, many of the Shah-zSdahs had been guilty of 
certain ambitious proceedings, misconducting themselves, acting contraiy to 
the ordinances of the Chingiz Shan, stretching out their hands in acts of 
oppression, and appropriating the property of the state ; and none were free of 
these acts but the sons of Tult IThan, In consequence of this, MangQ and' 
Ordah, sons of Tuli, were appointed to inquire into these matters. I have not 
space here for die details, but several persons were put to death in consequence, 
among whom were several of the followers of Kyuk’s great uncle, C-Tigtn, and 
Fitimah ITh siun. his mother’s favourite handmaid. 

APer deposing of these matters, Kyfik despatched armies into different 
parts of the empire. Siwtd^ [Sahudah], the Bahadur, and the NQ-ytn, 
fikagha n. with a fbrce consisting of Karayats, were sent to the frontiers of 
the territories of Manzf [g^], and the Nu-yfn Iljidae or lldltkdae, 
with a large army,, was sent into I-ran-Zamtn, with the object of reducing RGm, 
Sham. ]^alab, and Mi$r under the yoke. [See page 164, where our author 
mentions Iljtkdae under the name of Aljakta or Iljakta ; but he confuses 
Mangu ](^a*an with Kyuk Sli2n.] ’Abd-ur- Rahman, who had been sent to 
administer the financial affairs — civil affairs were administered according to 
the^'did — of Shita by Kyuk’s mother, was now removed, and put to death ; 
the financial administration of the annexed territory of ZSiila was again con- 
firmed to the $ahib, Mahmud, Yalwhj ; that of TurkistSn and Mawarfi-un- 
Nahr, in which Chaghutae’s son ruled, was restored to Mas’ud Bak, Mahmud's 
son ; and the Amir Arghun Aha was nominated to the direction of the finances 
and civil administration of Khurasan, *IrShf Afarbafjln, Shirwan, Kirman, 
GuijistSn, and that side of Hindustan [the Panjab as far as the Bfah] under 
the Mu^tal yoke. The Maliks and Amirs from different countries, who had 
presented themselves, were made the recipients of the royal favour, and per- 
mitted to return ; and, on Rukn-ud-Din of Rum, Kyuk bestowed his brother's 
sovereignty [See page 164], but, as numerous complaints had been received 
from Jurma^un from 'Irah* the Khaltfah's ambassador was dismissed with 
admonitions and threats for his sovereign. Da'ud, son of Kabar [^] Malik, 
was made ruler of Gurjistan, and the other claknant wa.s made subordinate to 
him. 

During the period that Tura-Ktnah Sbi^tfin exercised the chief authority, 
the Mughal troops had entered the territories of the Diyar-i-Bakr and ^arran, 
taken Ramma, and Nardin surrendered. Slvhab-ud-Dfn-i-fzliaKty the Walt 
thereof, retired into Mi^r, and there obtained support, and attained autho- 
rity. 

In the same year in which Kyfik was elevated to the sovereignty, and shortly 
after that event, his mother died ; and, during her administration of the affairs 
of the empire, in 640 H., the Nu-ytn, KmAchar, the kinsman [cousin, in fact], 
friend, and counsellor of the Chingiz ]^an, died. 

” Two of the best copies have and another copy has but 
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of the Chingjg Kh5n*s &vourites. Oo MangQtah's ente^ 
ing the land of I>r3n, he made of l^unduz, and 

Walwalij, his head quarters ; and, in the year 643 IL, he 
determined upon entering the states of Sind, and» from 
that territoiy, brought an army towards O chch ah and 
Multin. 

At this period, the throne of HindOstan was adorned with 
the splendour and el^ance of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud 
Sh5 h ; and the city of Lohor had become ruined. Malik 
Saif-ud-Dtn, J^asan, the ]^arlugh> held [possession ofj 
Multan ; and Hindu Khan, Mihtar-i-Mubarak, the Sb^zin 
[Treasurer], was ruler and governor of the city and fortress 
of O chch ah.* and he had, on his own part, placed a trusty 
person of his own as his Deputy within the fort of Ofih* 
shah— the Khwa^ah. !^alih, the Kot-w&l [Seneschal]. 

On Mangutah’s reaching the banks of the river Sind, 
with the Mughal army, Malik Saif-ud<Dtn, l^asan, the 


the ntejority axt •* above. Sheep-eyed ** is a very coiAmon exptession, and 
"dog-eyed^* may be used after tbe same fashion. 

of ]B!unduz, or, more correctly, Kuhandujs, also called or known as 
^pie-V^ of Tukh&iistiUi. A few modem copies have without any points 
to the I which, in manuscript, might be read in error for Tpil-Vin— — 
hence the mistakes which have arisen regarding these two places through 
people not knowing the difference. These are places which we shall probably 
know better before long. See page lOoS. 

Mang&tah is the person whom Mr. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot’s Muham- 
madan Historians, in the extracts from our author’s work therein contained, 
and which extracts I have already referred to, straightway turns into MangU 
Kh&n^ without authority, either from our author or any other, for so doing. 
At page 344, voL ii., of that work, he has : This army was under the com- 
mand of the accursed Mankuta (Mangd Khin),” and yet, in a footnote, adds 
var. ‘‘Mankuna.” At page 363, of the same vol., he has again : *'In this 
year the accursed Mankuti (Mangu Khiin), who was one of the generals of the 
Mughals,” etc. MangQ ](pl’&n was never south of the Hindu Kufth in his life^ 
but there are some persons who would prevent such errors being spoken about, 
much less corrected, for fear of " injuring the of people^ and 

would allow them to stand, and continue to mislead I 

* He held it nominally only, and was not present In the account of this 
Malili our author says he was placed in charge of Odidiah and its dependencies 
in Ra^iyyat’s reign, and diat he returned to the Court when Sul^ftn Mu’i»-nd- 
Dtn, Bahrftm camt to the throne, supsequent to which Ja l a ndh a r was 

assigned to him. 

The text is somewhat imperfect here ; and this attempt on Oghfihah Is 
evidently the Jirs< on^ when the ShwSja^ there, but, at this tune, 

MuKhUf-nd-Dtsl was the Kotwftl-Bak. See pages 810—813. 
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]^rlui^ abandoned the fortress and city of Multan,' and 
embarked^ on board a vessel, and proceeded to Diwal and 
SindustSn [Sewastan]. Mangutah advanced to the foot of 
the walls of the fortress of O chch ah,* invested it, and the 
attack commenced; and he destroyed the environs and 
neighbourhood round about that city. The people of the 
fortress put forth the utmost exertions and diligence, and 
used immense endeavours in defending the place, and 
despatched great numbers of the Mughals to hell. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts the Mughal troops and 
the infidel Nu-}ns and the Bahadurs were using, the holy- 
warriors of the fortress continued to defend the head of 
the breach * until one of the famous Bahadurs of the 
Mughals, who had gone away in some direction, when he 
returned to Mangutah, began to reproach him, saying: 

What stronghold and fortification is this in the taking of 
which thou makest so much delay and hesitation ? I 
would take it in a single assault.” The following night 
he made preparations, and put a great number of Mughals 
under arms ; and, suddenly and unexpectedly, in the third 
watch, which was the time the guards on the walls took 
repose, and the men of the fortress had gone to sleep, he 
appeared on the top of the breach. The grace of Al- 
mighty God was such, however, that the people of the 
fortress had mixed up a vast quantity of water and clay 
in rear of the breach, and had [thus] prepared a great pit 
and deep quagmii’e,* more than a spear’s length in depth. 

* If MultSn had then a broad river immediately on its wfst side* as the 
river near it flows at this time* he would scarcely have needed to evacuate 
Multin, and* probably* would not have done so. At the period in question* 
however* no river intervened between the Sind or Indus and MultUn* and 
Malik l^^Uisan’s retreat might have been cut off. He* consequently* embarked 
00 the combined rivers Jihlam* Cell^n*iib* and Rawt* which then ran ms/ of 
MaltSn* and so, placing a river between himself and the Mughals, was enabled 
to get down into Sind without danger or molestation. See page 1119* and 
page 1129* note K 

• O chch ah seems to have generally been the first point of attack by invaders 
of India from the west* especially by the Mughals. It was the key and bul- 
wark of India dt this period* like as Hirdt has ever been that of ShurisSn. 

* We must presume that a breach had been already made. 

^ The ** time of repose for the guards*” etc. ! They must have been very 
efficient guards*** truly* and must have taken their duly very easily. 

• The ** official ” Calcutto Printed Teat, in every instance* has for 
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When that Mu£^al BahSdur planted his foot within the 
breach, under the supposition that it was firm ground, he 
fell into the quagmire, and sank in it. The people of the 
fortress raised a shout ; and they brought out torches, and 
armed themselves, and the Mughals retired.* 

The next day they [the Mu^^ls] deputed persons, 

* No details of this kind are to be found in any other writer, and the Pro* 
Mugkal historians, including the “great Rasdiid," are silent on this subject 
They do not chronicle defeats generally, unless they cannot possibly help it : 
victories alone are necessary for their pages. 

This is the investment referred to at pages 667 and 809. The question 
naturally arises, how it was that Ofihfihah, and sometimes MulOn, was always 
the first point of attack by invaders from the north-west, for the ^irliighs and 
Mughals attacked Ochfihali first, as did Mu*izz-ud-Dtn, the Ghfirfy before 
diem, and Ptr Muhammad, grandson of Ttmur, after them. It seems the 
more strange when we look at the map of the Panjib, and notice the present 
position of the rivers ; for the invaders, all came the same way, through the 
Sind-Sigar Do-hbah, and with scarcely an exception, from the direction of the 
Koh-i-JCUl, immediately south of which lay the great road from Qhazntn into 
India. 

To attack either Oidlfibsh or MultiUi at the present day from the west, or 
north-west, coming by the same route, what is cdled the Chin -ah — ^three of the 
five rivers of the Panjlb, which join some distance above the latter dty, and 
which is unfordable, would have to be crossed — an impossible matter kt any 
time without a bridge of boats or inflated skins, or the tedious operation of 
ferrying across— while, to attack Ofilifiliah,the Panj-Nad or Panj-Ab— the five 
rivers combined — would have to be passed. 

Ofihfihah, from the present appearance of the country, could have been 
relieved from Dibit without crossing any of the Panjab rivers, but to relieve 
Multan, the Sutlaj or Ghara must now be crossed. At the same time, an 
enemy beaten off from either place, or, in case of an army advancing to the 
relief of either from the east, the enemy would stand a chance of being hard 
pressed while retreating across the Ghin-ab, unless he effected the passage in 
good time, and also of being cut off from his line of retreat .by the advance of 
an army from the east towards Labor. 

From the facts mentioned in this History, as weH as in others, together with 
what is stated by the old Musalman geographers, the traces of the former beds 
of four of these five rivers— that is, with the exception of the Jihlam— and also 
of the former bed of the Indus, and the traditions current in those parts, it is 
evident that very great physical changes have taken place during the 654 yeaw 
since this investment of Cfihchah took place ; and, indeed, even during tlm 
last hundred years. From all these facts which I have mentioned, it is 
certain that, when this attack upon Ochchah took place, that place lay, 
as it had previously lain, on the right or tew/, not on the east or left, side of 
the Panj-Nad. MultSn also lay west of the united Jihlam, Chin-Sb, and RSwf, 
at that period also, for we know, for certain, that those streams passed on the 
east side of Multin in those dajrs, and therefore Ofihdiah and Multin both lay 
in the same Do-abah, no river intervening between them. I have prepared a 
paper on this special subject, and hope very shortly to see it in print. 
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fcquesting the defenders to give up the Bahadur who had 
been taken prisoner the previous night, in. order that the 
army might raise the investment and depart. As that 
accursed one had gone to hell, and had sunk into the 
black water and slimy mud, to give him up was impossi- 
ble ; so the people of the fortress denied haAnng taken him 
prisoner. In short, through the grace of the Most High 
God, causes were brought about, by means of which the 
Musalmans of O chch ah might continue safe and secure 
from the tyrannical hand of the infidel Mu ghal a. One 
of those causes was this, that, when the Mughal army 
appeared before the fort of O chch ah, the MusalmSns of 
that fortress sent an account of it to the Court, the capital 
city, Dihli — God defend it from calamity i — imploring as- 
sistance in repelling them, and Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Mas'ud 
animated and inspired, through the efforts and ex- 
ertions of Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. assembled the hosts of 
HindustSn, and moved towards the upper provinces for 
the purpose of driving off the Mughal invaders. The 
writer of these words, Minh§j-i-Saraj, during that holy 
expedition against the infidels, was in attendance at the 
august stirrup [of the Sultan]. 

When the sublime standards reached the banks of the 
river Biah, the army moved along its banks towards 
O chch ah.^ as has been previously related and recorded. 
On the Mughal forces becoming aware of the advance of 
the forces of I^am, and the vanguard of the warriors of 
the faith having reached within a short distance of the 
territory [of O chcha h and Multan], they did not possess 
the power of withstanding them. They retired dis- 
appointed from before the fortress of O chch ah. and went 
away ; and that fortress, through the power of the sove- 
reign of Islam,* and the Divine aid, remained safe from the 
wickedness of those accursed ones. Thanks be unto God, 
the Lord of the universe, for the same 1 

• f This refers to the riTer when it flowed in its old bed — not as it runs now-— 
between its west bank and the Kiwty which also fell into the BtSh, on the east 
side of Mnltin. O chch ah and Multan lay in the same Do^bah, no river 
intervening between them, and no river had to be crossed after passiqg the 
Rlwf, or RAwah, as our author calls it. 

^ Some copies have, ** the potency of the army of IslAnu** 
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ACCOUNT OF A MUSALMAN MIRACLE. 

Trastvvorthy persons have stated on this wise, that, when 
Kyuk acquired stability in his sovereignty, and had put 
to death his cousins, who ufere the sons of ^aghatae, and 
the Mughal Nu-!ns and Bahadurs had submitted to his 
authority, he, upon several occasions, despatched immense 
armies towards Chin ; and, in that country, victories were 
gained. A fraternity of recluses and devotees of the in- 
fidels of Chin, and idol-worshippers of Tingit and Tam- 
ghaj, whom they style by the name of Tunian * [Tflnls], 
acquired ascendancy- over Kyuk. That faction constantly 
used to study persecuting the Musalmans, and were wont 
to promote means of afflicting the people of Islam con- 
tinually, in order that, mayhap, they might entirely uproot 
them, extirpate them completely, and eradicate both name 
and sign of the true believers from the pages of that 
country. 

One of those Tunian, who had a name and reputation 
in Chi n and Turkistan, presented himself before Kyuk 
and said : “ If thou desirest that the sovereignty and throne 
of the Mughals should remain unto thee, of two things do 
one — either massacre the whole of the MusalmSns, or put 
a stop to their generating and propagating.” ' For a long 

* In some copies of the text TOtnin, as in Rnbraquis, befoK referred to. 
KyGk was a Christian, and his mother also. 

‘ Out author appears quite demented on this subject* See also in his 
account of CSiaghat^ which is much the same. 

He probably refers here to an event which happened in Mangft ^*Sn*s 
reign, in 649 H., or it may be quite a different event At Btsh.Baltgh,. the 
Ytddt-^ut of the I-ghun, who was the head of the Idolaters — But-Parastin-— 
of Shitae, entered into a compact with a number of his reKgionists to put all 
the Musalmins to death on a Friday — their Sabbath — when they should be 
assembled together for prayer in their Jimi’ Masjtds, so that, throughout all 
[sic in JtfSS.], not one should be left alive. It so happened, however, 
that, previous to the identical Friday fixed upon for carrying out this diabolical 
plot, a slave among them became a convert to the Musalm&n faith, and 
acquainted the Muhammadans with the whole affair. A xpumber of the chief 
men of that faith, taking the slave along with them, hastened to the presence 
of MangQ Ig^’Hn, and stated their case. He issued commands that the Ytddt- 
]|^Qt should be seized, and brought before him, and inquiry in^itutod. The 
truth of the slave’s account having been proved, the Ytddf-^iit vConfessed his 
guilt Mangu 1 ^’Sn comnumded that he riiould be re*conducted to BlUi- 
Biltgb, and, on a Friday, after the Musalm&ns had finished their rdiglons 
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time they were wont, in this manner, to importune and 
instigate K}ailc to this wickedness, and continued to devise 
insidious snares and artifices. On account of the numerous- 
ness of the Musalmans in the countries of Chin. Turkistan, 
nnd Tingit, to massacre them would not be feasible, they 
therefore [the Tunis] came to this conclusion that it would 
be right that a mandate should be issued by Kyuk, that 
all Musalmans should be emasculated and made eunuchs 
of, in order that their race might become extinct, and the 
empire of the Mugh^ds be safe from their rebellion and 
sedition. 

When such [like] tyranny and barbarity took root in the 
mind of Kyuk, and his decision in this course was come 
to, he commanded that a mandate should be issued, to 
this effect, throughout all parts of the Mughal dominions, 
from the extreme limits of Chin and Turkistan to the 
farthest parts of 'Ajam, TraV, Rum, and Sham.* and the 
whole of the Mughal rulers, who were located in different 
parts, were directed to obey it, and hold it necessary to be 
carried out. 

On this mandate having been written out, they brought 
it to Kyuk, and he impressed it with vermilion, which 
[impression], in the Turkl language, they call Al-i- 
Xamghaj.* Accordingly he delivered this mandate to 
[one of] those Mughal Tunlan,* saying ; “ Do ye transmit 
this mandate into all parts of the empire, and use the 
utmost efforts in so doing.” 

services in the JSmi’ Masjid, he should be brought out, and, in their presence, 
and in the presence of the rest of the people of the dty, be tom to pieces, in 
order that others might take warning against entertaining such-like futile ideas 
as the Yidd}-]|fut had conceived. 

* Over which two latter states their power was but small. 

* Al here signifies a fiery red colour, carnation, vermilion P], and the com- 

pound word sigitifies the red or vermilion stamp or sigitet of the sovereign. 
In the Dictionaries, generally, the compound word is written — AltamgU, 
instead of as above. TamgUl, also written Tamgl^aK, is said, in such 

works, to signify a stamp or brand, but, from the way our author uses these 
Turkish words here, with { and long Z in the first syllable^ and j as the final 
letter of the last word, it evidently refers to the country of so often 

mentioned} and the word is also said to be the title of the sovereigns of 
Tibbat and Yu^pnZ, and would thus signify, literally, the crimson or vermilion 
signet of Tom^lZj, and diat is clearly the meaning of the words. 

* In the Printed Calcutta Text this word is invariably turned into NfinlSn 
and N^nZn, the diflinence apparently not being understood. 
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When that accursed base one, who held that tyrannical 
mandate in his hand, was issuing from the place of audi* 
ence in great glee and confidence,* there was a dog which 
they used constantly to keep there, and which was wont 
to be near the throne, at the sides, and in the precincts of 
the dais, and the sovereign’s exclusive seat ; and on the 
animal’s golden collar, studded with precious stones, was 
impressed a brand denoting its being the’ royal property. 
It was a dog, which, in courage and fierceness, greatly 
exceeded and far surpassed a thousand roaring lions and 
howling tigers [!]. This dog was in Kyuk’s place of audi- 
ence, and, like unto a wolf upon a sheep, or fire among wild 
rue seeds, it seized hold of that impious Tuin, flung him 
to the ground, and then, with its teeth, tore out that base 
creature’s genitals from the roots ; and, by the- Heavenly 
power and Divine help, at once, killed him,* and the im- 
precation, according to the fyadls, which on 

whom be peace ! — had pronounced upon the son of Abu 
Lahb: "O God! let one of thy dogs defile him!” was 
fulfilled upon that accursed wretch of a priest. 

Such a miracle as this was vouchsafed in order that, 
under the shadow of the protection of the Most High God, 
the faith of Islam, the felicity of the Hanaft creed, the 
happiness of the Ahmad! belief, the prestige of the fol- 
lowers of the orthodox Muhammad! institutes, might con- 
tinue safe from the malevolence of these accursed ones. 
When Kyuk, the Tunlan, and those present of the Mughals 
and infidels of Ch!n. beheld such an awful and condign 
punishment, they abandoned that vicious meditation, and 
withheld the hand of tyranny from off the Musalmans ; 
and they tore that Tomgtdj [vermilion-sealed document] 
to pieces. Praise be unto God for the triumph of Islam 
and the overthrow of idolatry ! 

When a period of one year and a half ^ of the reign of 
Kyuk had passed away, the decree of death arrived,, and 
at the board of destiny placed the morsel of death in the 

* The Ro. As. Soc. MS,, I. O. L, MS. 1952, wtd the Printed Calcutta 
Text, are exceedingly defective here. 

* The Raufat-u9-$ailL states that it was the Christians who did this, and 
that it was a Christian whom the dog worried. . 

f The Pro-Mug]ial writers say just one year ; some, less than a year. 
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mouth of Kyuk’s existence ; and the cause of his death, 
likewise, is thus related. 


THE DECEASE OF KYUK, THE ACCURSED, 

Trustworthy persons lelated that Kyuk was constantly 
being incited by the Tunlan fraternity to acts of oppres- 
sion towards the Musalmans, and that they used to in- 
stigate him to persecute the true believers. There was an 
Imam, in that country, one of the theologians of the 
MusalmSns, adorned with manifold erudition in theological 
knowledge, and proficient in the rules and canons of the 
ecclesiastical law, and the subtile doctrines of the Truth. 
His exterior [mind] being illuminated with the jewel of 
knowledge and excellence, and his interior [soul] with the 
splendour of the attributes of purity, he had become dis- 
tinguished among the followers of the faith of Islam, and 
a pole of indication in the orthodox religion of Musjtafa — 
on whom be peace ! His surname was Imam Nur-ud-Din, 
the Khwarazmi — the Almighty’s mercy be upon him I A 
number of Christian laymen and priests,* and the fraternity 
of idol-worshipping Tunian, made a request to Kyuk, 
saying : “ Be pleased to summon that Imam of the Musal- 
mans that we may carry on a discussion with him, and 
make him prove the superiority of the religion of Mu- 
hammad, and his apostle-ship, or otherwise it behoveth 
that you should have him put to death.” 

In conformity with this request, Kyuk had this godly 
Imam brought into his presence, and he, trusting in [the 
promise] “ and God will protect thee from [wicked] men,” 
in the defence of his religion, was strengthening and 

* Kyuk Kkan^ from childhood, had been brought up in the Christian — 
Naflrt — ^fakh — respecting which there is no doubt whatever— and was much 
attached to it ; and his mother also was of that religion. At this time, from 
g2|gm and Rum, presbyters and monks of that religion turned their faces 
towards his Court, and received great consideration from him, and, conse- 
quently, the affairs of the Christians prospered. His chief minister, Chink&e, 
and the AUl-bak, yaTlSk, were also Christians. Indeed, during his reign, no 
MusalmSn dared to speak arrogantly to the Christians, while the FanSkatt 
states that the monks treated the Mu^mftns with great oppression. 
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supporting himself with [the rest of the promise] : " for 
God directeth not the unbelieving people.”* When he 
sat down in that assemblage, they asked him : “ What 
person was Muhammad ? explain.” That godly Imam 
answered: "The last of the prophets, the head of the 
apostles, and the messenger of the God of the universe, 
whose head is adorned with the diadem of ^ By thy life 
I swear,' and his body with the mantle of ‘ Have we not 
opened * Musa was enamoured of his excellence — Make 
me, O God 1 one of the people of Muhammad ! — and 'Isa 
the herald of his mission ‘ bringing good tidings of an 
apostle, who shall come after me, whose name shall be 
Ahmad.* ” * That assemblage of infidels said : “ He will 
be a prophet who will be purely spiritual, and not enter- 
tain appetite for women, and not be inclined to it like as 
'Isa was. Muhammad had nine chambers [women] and a 
number of children: How was that?” That godly Imam 
replied : " The prophet Da’ud — on whom be peace ! — had 
ninety-nine women — ‘ This my brother hath ninety and 
nine ewes’;* and Suliman, the Lord of Potentiality, had 
three hundred and sixty women to wife, and a thousand 
handmaids.” That assemblage of infidels, by way of 
annoying, negation, contention, and obstinacy, denied the 
prophet-ship of Da’ud and Suliman — on whom be peace ! 
and said : “ They were kings merely.” * 

• ^ur’An, chap. V., verse 71. 

^ This is the passage which the Muhsunmadan theologists contend is proved 
by the passage in St John, xvi. 7, foretelling, as they say, the coming of 
Muhammad, who is referred to as the Paraclete, or, as they read it, the Peri* 
clyte^ or Illustrious. See ^ur*An, chap. Ixi., verse 6. 

^ IB^ur’An, chap, xciv., verse i. 

> ]^ur*An, chap. xxxviiL, verse 22. Some authorities translate it with 
“ lambs ^ instead of ewes. 

^ Rubruquis relates an anecdote something similar to the above, concerning 
an event which happened in the following reign. Repairing to the Palace [the 
^A’Rn’s Shargah] a few days after Ascension Day, 1254 A.D., **Aribuga 
[Irtu]^ Buha], near whom sat two Mulutmmadan lords of the Court, being 
apprised of the animosity that reigned between the Christians and the fol- 
lowers of Muhammad, asked the monk Sergius [who officiated in a little 
Armenian chapel in the urdiS^, if he was acquainted with the latter? Seigius 
answered, * 1 know they are dogs : why have you them so near you ? ’ They 
called out, ‘ Why do you treat us in so injurious a manner, who give you no 
caus^ of oflTenoe ? ’ The monk justified himself by saying he spoke the truth, 
adding, * Both you, and your Muhammad, are i^e dogs. ’ Provoked at such 

4 E 
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At length, as the proofs and arguments of those accursed 
ones were weak, and destitute of the force of truth, th^ 
drew back the hand of contradiction, and drew the mark of 
oppression and outrage upon the pages of the subject, and 
made a request to Kyuk, saying : ** Say unto the Im3m 
that, in accordance with the rites and ordinances of the 
Muhammadan law, he should perform two genuflexions 

language such he durst utter), they began to blaspheme Christ ; but Aribuga, 
it seems, forbade them, saying, ^ We know that the Messias is God/ Some 
time after, certain Muhammadans, meeting the monk on the road, urged him 
td dispute ; and, as they laughed at him, because he could not defend his reli- 
gion by reason, he was going to confute them with his whip. These things 
coming to the Eh&n’s [^a’an^s] ears, he commanded Sergius, and the other 
priests, to remove to a greater distance from the Court.** 

Rubruquis had, himself, a disputation udth a Musalm^, as he states, in 
Mangu ]g[2’an*s presence. He says, Mangu sent to acquaint him that, as there 
were Cliristians, Mutianmiadans, and Tuins at his Court, and each of them 
pretended his Law was the best, and his Scriptures truest, he would be glad to 
have the matters argued, that he might judge whose cause was best. On the 
day appointed, the parties met before a numerous audience. Three of the 
](^*an*s secretaries, one of each persuasion, were arbitrators. 

Rubruquis says he confuted the Tuiny who affirmed tliat ‘‘there was one 
supreme aeity, and ten or eleven inferior gods ; that none of them was omni- 
potent ; that one half of things are good, the other bad ; and that the souls of 
men passed from one body to another. The good friar also says that the 
Musalmans confessed they believed everything contained in the Bible, and 
always prayed to God that they might die the death of Christians, but, with 
respect to this, we must needs be sceptical.’* 

Mangu ]pi*an, having been told that Rubruquis had called him a Tuin or 
idolator, sent for him on Whitsun Day, and asked him the question in the 
presence of his late Tuin advei-sary. Rubruquis having answered in the nega- 
tivje, Mangu told him that such had been his opinion all along. He then 
declared what his faith was. He said ; “The Muglials believe there is but 
one God, and have an upright heart towards Him ; that, as He hath given to 
the hand many fingers, so He hath infused into the minds of men various 
opinions. God hath,” he continued, “ given the Scriptures to you Christians, 
but you observe them not : you find it not there that one of you should revile 
another, or that for money a man ought to deviate from justice.’* The friar 
confessed all this ; but, as he was going to make apology for himself, the 
Ijpl’Sn replied, that he did not apply what he had said to him^ repeating, ** God 
has given you the Scriptures, and you keep them not ; but He hath given us 
soothsayers, whose injunctions we observe, and we live in peace.” 

If we are to credit the Armenian monk, Hayton, however, who was related 
to the King of Armenia, he, in his Oriental History, says the King sent his 
brother to the Ipi’ftn, in 1253 tRubruejuis refers to his hHvii^ passed him on 
his road back], who returned after four years’ stay, and that after that the King 
himself went, and found Mangfi at Almfiltgli, where the Jpl’&n was baptised, 
with all his Court, among whom Were many of the chief men of the empire, 
at the Anrtienian King’s request 
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in prayer, in order that, to us and to thee, in the perform- 
ance of this adoration, his unbecoming actions may be 
manifil^d.*' Kyuk commanded him, saying : “ Arise, 
and penfem two genuflexions in prayer, as with the con- 
gregation, according to the -rites of thy religion.” That 
godly Imam — God reward him ! — called unto him one of 
the Musalmans who was in the vicinity of the place, and 
arose, went through the form of pronouncing the call to 
prayer, and genuflexions, in accordance with the orthodox 
Sunni rule, and standing up, Kh alil-like.* repeating, from 
his heart and mind, the verse : “ Verily I have turned my 
face unto Him who hath created heaven and earth, being 
a true believer, and not one of the polytheists,” * began 
pronouncing “ God is great.” Then he commenced the 
form of prayer, and went through, as prescribed and en- 
joined, with due pause and ceremony, the standing, sitting, 
bowing, and prostration. 

When, in the act of prostration, he placed his forehead 
to the ground, some individuals among the infldels, whom 
Kyuk had introduced and prompted, greatly annoyed that 
godly Imam, .and the other Musalman who had fipllowed 
him [in the prayers], knocked their heads with force 
against the ground, and committed other unbecoming 
actions towards them, in order that, thereby, the prayers 
might perhaps be rendered ineffectual. But that godly 
Imam and holy sage continued to bear the whole of this 
annoyance and tyranny, performed all the required forms 
and ceremonies, and made no mistake whatever, and the 
prayers were in no way rendered ineffectual. Having de-. 
livered the salutation, he raised his face upwards towards 
the heavens, observed the form of " Invoke your Lord in 
humility and secresy,” arose, with permission, and returned 
to his dwelling again. Almighty God of His perfect 
power and foe-consuming vengeance, that same night 
inflicted a disease upon Kyuk which, with the knife of 
death, severed the artery of his existence, so that verily 
that same night he went to hell, and the Musalmans were 
delivered from .his tyranny and oppression.’ 

» Like Ibrilhtm. Khalil ’Ullah— the Friend of God— is one of his titles. 

• IB^uk’An, chap, vi., verse 79 . 

1 Having arranged the affairs of the empire to his satisfaction, Kyuk resolved 

4 E 2 
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When the sons of Kyuk beheld that awful vengeance, 
the next day they asked pardon of that Imam, and sought 
his good opinion. May God reward him and all true 
believers I 

VI. BAtC, son of TOSHI, son of THF CHINGIZ khan. 

When TusJit, the eldest son of the Cjiingiz Khan, as 
has been previously stated, was removed from the world • 
for conspiring against his father, several sons survived him, 
and the eldest of them all was Batu.* The Chingiz I^an 

to turn his face towards I-riin-2^m{n, and complete the subjugation of the 
territories therein. Ht passed the winter of 643 H. — A.d. 1245-46 — at the 
seat of sovereignty ; and, when spring came round, with an immense host, he 
set out towards I-ran-Zamth. On reaching the limits of Samr^and, a week’s 
journey from Bfsh.Baltgh. death suddenly overtook him. The widow of 
Tull KhSn^ Stur Bigt, who cultivated good terms with Batu for 

a particular purpose, as will presently appear, suspected this movement on the 
part of Kyuk was against Batu, and she sent him information at once. 

Fa^i^i-i and some others say that he was stricken with palsy — not gout : Batu 
was gouty, however — and that he procec<led towards Samr^nd for change of 
climate. 

The Fanakatt says he reigned ** nearly a year,^* but does not give the date of 
his decease. 

Batu ShSn and other princes, who were on the way to join him with their 
troops, on receiving intimation of Kyuk’s death, turned each back from the 
point he had reached, and returned to their own uluses again. 

Kyuk is said to have been mercifub liberal, and munificent, like his father, 
Cktae. 

It is strange that our author, although so detailed in his account of the 
oppression of the Musalmans, does not seem to know when and where Kyuk 
died. 

• See page iioi. 

* On the decease of Jujt Khan^ the Chingiz Shan, his father, despatched 

his younger brother, Ctifihktn, otherwise O-Tigtn, to the urdu [sec note ■, 
page 1101] of Jujf — some say, into the Dafiht-i-Ei^ct^V — instal his son, 
Batu. or Batue, as it is also written, as successor to the appanage of his late 
father. The BaJir-ul-Asrar says, however, that tJrdah, Batu’s elder brother, 
resigned his right to succeed in favour of Batu, but it is probable that the Chingiz 
Kha n nominated the one most capable of ruling over the Dasht-i^Ei^chaV 
and its dependencies. Batu and others of the sons of Jujt held territories under 
their father; and one of them, the fifth son, TQghae Ttmur Shan, whose 
mother was a Snng^ur-at, is said to have had assigned to him ihfi territory of 
As and the Meng-EiBhli^» or “The Winter Station of the Meng” fMan- 
gi^lakofthe maps], and the ^'ulus-i-Char-ganah,” or four tribes so styled 
— the Tarlch^hi. Meng, and Otr-at— -by his grandfather, and which 

Bats, subsequently, confirmed him in. Tughae TtmSr’s chief EhatQn was 
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installed him in the place of his father, and all the states 


Kurak-Luk Btgt, daughter of the Badfihih of the NiemSns [Kosbluk] ; and 
he was the founder, in time, of a separate dynasty. B&tu Klian, with several 
of his brothers, set out for the jfura/ of the Chingiz Sh^n, when the news of 
his grandfather's decease reached him, leaving TughSe TtmHr his representative 
in and was present at the installation of Okt&e ]{j[a*§n. 

Tughae Timur, like his elder brother, Barkah, became a convert to Islaiti, 
and, it is said, Barkah converged him to that faith. 

Batu is known by the title of the $IL-tn, or $a-fn Ehlln, which title continued 
to be applied to his descendants down to modem times, and even after they 
became subject to the 'Ugmanlt Turks. 

Rubruquis, who had an interview with BUtu, says he was seated on a couch 
gilt all over, and his wife beside him. He had a fresh, ruddy, complexion, 
and, looking earnestly at the party, at length ordered them to speak. Then 
their guide bid them kneel on lx>th knees, which they did, and Rubruquis 
began to pray for Batu's conversion, at which he modestly smiled, but the 
others present jeered him. 

After his return from the campaign in SJblilSe, as previously mentioned, 
Oktae l^a'an held a great kurUtae^ in 633 H., at a place named Talan Wasfr, 
at which his sons, kinsmen, and the old Amirs of the Chingiz IChS n were pre- 
sent. After a month devoted to feasting and jollity, the laws and regulations 
of the Chingiz Kh an Were read out once more ; and various rewards were 
given. It was then resolved that, as various parts of the empire had not been 
completely subjugated, and some were in a disturbed and disaffected state, 
each of his sons and kinsmen should be despatched at the head of armies into 
different parts, in order to arrange and settle their affairs, while the ^a’an 
himself would proceed into the Dashtd:]j^if£haV sit the head of another army. 
Mangu, son of Tiilt, although young in years at the time, gave very sound 
advice on this occasion. He urged that it was not advisable that the l^a'an 
should go thither when he had so many sons and kinsmen whom he could send 
instead. This was approved by all present ; and arrangements were made in 
cohformity therewith. 

The Shah-zadahs appointed for this service were Mangu, Tult Khan’s eldest 
son, and his brother Bu cji ak [^ubtlae is subsequently mentioned as bein^ 
present, at least for part of the time, in the Dasht-i-l^^ifchakl ; of th^' 
family of Oktae, his eldest son, Kyuk, and his brother, K^dSn Aghiil, and 
Burl, Baidar, and Kolkan, sons of Chaghntae ; .and among the great Amtrs 
was the Bahadur, Swidae, also written Swidan [Sahudah]. Having set out 
in the spring, in Jamadf-ul-Akhir, 633 H. [March, 1235 A.D.], they passed the 
hot season of that year by the way, and towards its end — in the latter part of 
it — within the confines of Bulghar [Buighar, its capital, was about fifty miles 
from Kasan, and near the river KSma] joined the urtik of Batu Khan, son 
of Jujj, who had succeeded to his father’s appanage, and he was to hold the 
chief command. His brothers, Crdah, ghaiban, and TingVut, were likewise 
directed to proceed from the parts in which they were located, and join him, in 
order to accompany him on this expedition, which is famous as the Yurishd- 
Haft Salah, or Seven Years^ Campaign.” They were to invade the territories 
of ^^ifehak [not yet subdued], the Urus [Rus], Bulo [Poland ?], Majar [M.Tgyar], 
BUshshird, As [Ossetae of Europeans], Sudak [A^dak Azof], *ind 

gharkas [the territory of the £ih<sremis, I believe, not the Circassians], and 
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of the tribes of Turkistan, from KhwSrazm, Bulghar^ 


dear them of foreigners and enemies. They penetrated^ as will be mentioned 
iarther on, as far west as Poland and Silesia, as well as Russia. 

All things being prepared, Bitu ShSn, with Sll&ibiin, and BoroldUe, with 
an army, commenced his march to subdue the Biilo [the TadUl-i’Jahfin-gtr 
says the KaUr] and the BaBbgbird ; and, having arrived in those parts, they. 
In a short time, subdued those territories, slew a great number of people, and 
carried off great booty. The Bfdo were a mighty people of Christian faith, 
and the frontier of their country was adjoining that of the Farangs. Hearing 
of B&tii advance, they, arrogant because of their grandeur, and the 

number of their troops, moved forward to oppose him with an army of 40 
tomdni — ^400^000— composed of chosen warriors, who considered it an eternal 
disgrace to fly from the battle-field. Batu RhSn detached his brother, Shaiban 
[the TuriUl-i-Jahan-gtr says SaVnUVl ^ith 10,000 horse as a vanguard, in 
Older to reconnoitre the enemy and obtain information as to the number and 
position of their army. In the course of a week he returned, bringing informa- 
tion that the BuUin [Poles?] were, like the Mughals, all able and efficient men, 
and ten times more numerous than themselves. 

The two armies soon came in sight of each other. They were separated by 
a morass — the Fanakatf and Alft say a river or water, but it would seem to 
refer to a morass containing a considerable body of water. B&tii requested the 
Musalmans in his army to assemble together in prayer, and call upon Almighty 
God to give them the victory, while he, himself, as was his wont on such occa- 
sions, like his grandfather before him, retired to a hill or rising ground ; and, 
during a night and day, without speaking word to any one, occupied himself in 
prayer and supplication to the Most High to accord the victory to his army. 
During the next night he sent Boroldile [the FanSlkatt says, his brother Shaiban] 
and some Amirs, with their troops, to cross the water during the night, which 
they accomplished. Next morning early Batu passed over and attacked the 
Bhlkn in person. By what means he crowed with his army, whether by a bridge 
or otherwise, is not stated, but it must have been a hazardous proceeding. 
Repeated chaiges were made upon the enemy, but they, being so strong in 
point of numbers, did not move from their position; and Shaiban greatly 
distinguished himself, in such wise that his prowess called forth praises from 
both sides. The force which, under Borold&e, had passed over during the 
idght, now attacked the enemy in the rear. The Mughal troops penetrated 
into their camp, and began cutting the ropes of the tents. They made 
towards the tent of Kalar \.J^\ their Badfihah [Bela IV., king of Hungary of 
European writers?], and cut the ropes with their swords, and overturned it. 
Seeing this, his soldiers lost heart, and the main body of the Mughal army 
under Mtil, having pushed forward at the same time, the Buliln gave way and 
took to flight. The Murals pursued, and made such slaughter among them 

as cannot be computed.” 

The first place attacked, according to the FanlUcatt, and the T&rtkh-i- 
Jahin-gtr, but which works enter into no details, was the tity of Mankas — 
— whidi, on account of the denseness of the forests among which it lay, 
was difficult to approach, even on foot. The trees were, however, felled on 
etther side, and around it, sufficient to enable four carts to move abreast, which 
enabled EM to invest it. The city was, in due time, captured, and the 
inhabitants massacred ; and it is stated that the left ears of all those slaia were 
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Bartas, Sal^lab^ as far as the boundaries of Rum, came 


cut off in order to obtain the number of them, and that the total amounted to 
270^0001 Its capture, in 636 H., is mentioned further on. 

Such was not unusual, even in comparatively modem times. Gerbillon 
[1699] mentions that, in the battle which took place between ** Bosto or Bos- 
tugo Shitn, Prince of the Kalmuks/* and ** Zuzi [Jujt ?] Sl^Sn ** Prince of the 
Mugiials, the latter were defeated with great slaughter, and that nine camel' 
loads of ears and locks of hair were brought to him. 

When the spring of the following year came round, B£tfl Kh^»f having dis- 
posed of the affairs of ^ifcha^^y Rus, and Alan, resolved to turn his arms against 
the territory of Kalir-^^^lJ^fBulo of Alft] and Bash^ird or BaahVir. 

WolflEi in his History of the Mughals, refers to nine sacks full of ears having 
been collected after the battle near Signit^ fought on the 9th April, 1240 a.d. 
[15th Ramadan, 638 H.], but this appears much too late a date for the capture 
of the city in question, as that took place early in the campaign, in the year 
633 H. [1235-36 A.D.], under which year also it is recorded in Alfl ; and, from 
what follows, the inhabitants do not appear to have been Christians. 

After this victory, the territories previously named are said to have fidlen 
under the sway of the Mughals, ‘'and a portion of Farang likewise.” 

This disastrous battle is that which took place, according to Von Hammer, 
on the banks of the Sayo, a tributary of the Theiss, in which Bela IV., King 
of Hungary, was overthrown in the spring of 1241 a.d., which accords with 
the last quarter of 638 H., but Alfi records it under the events of the year 623 
of the Riblat, equivalent to 633 H. ; but this can scarcely be correct, for the 
other princes only set out to join Batu in that year, and, as it is mentioned soon 
after the capture of the city of Mankas, the correct date would be 634 if., 
which commenced on September 3rd, 1236 a.d. In the accounts given by 
European writeis generally, Batu troops arc incorrectly styled an army 

of “Tartars” [there were certainly some Tartars among these forces, as well 
as Turks and Tajjtks, who were subject to the Mughal yoke], by some called 
‘‘Thatturi,” and, by others, “Mangali,” and these were under the command 
of ** Bathus and Peta, sons of Hocotum Cham, son of Genzis Cham ” ! 

Bathus, with his forces, had ravaged Great Russia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Bohemia. The Cumani, a Sarmatian nation [the ]^umSns of Oriental au- 
thors], whose territory had been previously ravaged by the Mughal troops, 
brought intimation to the king of Hungary of the invasion of the countries of 
Rus, Alin, and jgCiffih^ by the Mughals, and sought permission themselves 
to take shelter in Hungary, prohnising, in return, to turn Christians, and to be 
loyal subjects. Permission was granted ; and some 40,000 ^umAns, with 
their slaves, came into Hungary. The subjects of Bela IV., king of that coun- 
try, were disaffected towards him ; and, as the advance of Bathus took 
place within a year of the ^umans’ arrival in their country, the Hungarians 
accused them of having instigated the Mughals to come, and slew their chief, 
and his attendants, on his way to join King Bela. This act caused the 
J^funSns to join the invaders, who had ra aged Russia and sent part of their 
forces into Silesia, Moravia, and Bohemia, while Bathus with an army of 
300^000 men was advancing towards the frontiers of Hungary. Meanwhile, King 
Bela, with an army nearly as numerous, moved to encounter them j and, as lie 
advanced, they retreated leisurely towards Agria, both leaders seeking a favour- 
able opportunity to give battle ; but Bela’s troops, as I have said before, were 
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under his sway ; and, in that region^ he subjugated all the 


disaffected, and rather wished that Bela might be defeated. At length the two 
armies drew so near each other that their respective camps were only separated 
by a marsh [this, no doubt, is the river or water of the Musalmw writers], 
which the Mughals finding passable crossed over by stealth in some places, 
and surrounded the camp of the Hungarians. One morning at daybreak the 
Mughals began the attack by volleys of arrows. The Hungarians, confounded 
at this unexpected attack, could not be persuaded to leave their camp. The 
upshot was that they were totally defeated, and the greater number perished : 
some say from 100,000 to 65,000 men. Pesth is said to have fallen imme- 
diately after. 

“Tlie Mughals then proceeded to ravage Upper Hungary, and King Bela 
had to fly into Austria. Then the invaders passed the Danube on the ice, 
entered and subdued Strigonia, while detached bands pursued Bela into D.\l- 
matia. Unable to take him, they turned aside into Croatia, Bosnia, and Bul- 
garia, pillaging and destroying. At this time news reached Bathus of the 
• decease of liocotam Cham [his father !], on which he set out on his return 
homewards through Cumania and Ruthenia.'* This latter is a specimen of 
history writing ; Juji Kh an^ Batu’s father, had been dead ten years before the 
campaign began.* 

Rubruquis, who passed through the Dasht-i-^iffillM^ about sixteen or seven 
teen years after these events, says the whole country between the Danube and 
the Atil was possessed by the Koman Kapchak^ “ who are,*' he says, “called 
Valani by the Germans, and their country Valania.'* 

It will be seen from this that there is some discrepancy between the two 
accounts of eastern and western writers, and that the latter have made terrible 
havoc with the names, wrongly imagined that Batu was the son of Cktae 
1 ^’SLn, instead of being his nephew, and turned all the Mughstls into ** Tattars.** 
There is little doubt but that the ^irm^ns were of Turkish descent, and that, 
as before stated, there were some Turks, Tattars, and Taj^iks in Batu’s army, 
l^dan Aghul, and Malik, sons of Oktae, were by a If^um^ concubine. Other 
blunders committed by most European writers are with regard to the dates, and 
the supposition that Oktae’s death was the cause of the return of the Mughal 
princes and their armies, whereas, as has been, and will be presently, related, 
these wars were over, and they returned to their respective territories before the 
death of Oktae, which took place on the 5th day of the sixth month of 639 H. — 
16th December, 1241 A.D. ; and yet, according to the European writers, the 
battle of Lignitz was only foiight in April of that very year, and the “ Mon- 
gols ” only crossed the Danube on the ice, after the great battle in which Bela, 
king of Hungary, was overthrown, to attack Gran, on the 25th December, 
1241, or, according to this theory, twenty days after “Hocotam's** death. 

After overrunning the country of Bolo [jfjt], the Sh^*zadahs, and Am!is, 
during the [following] winter, assembled on the banks of the river Janan 
[c?^’‘^I 5 Bahadur, Swidae [Sahudah], with a large force, was 

despatched into the country of Urus [also styled Rus], and the frontiers of 
Bulghar. He penetrated as far as the city of Komak [^jT], and overthrew 
the armies of that state, after much fighting, and brought it under subjection ; 
and, the capital thereof having been reduced to wretchedness and desolation, 
the Amirs of that place came out, proceeded to the presence of the Shah- 
zadahb, and made their bubmissiun. They were well treated, received favours 
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tribes of Khifgha^:, Kan^ull, Yamak, Ilbar! [Albari]/ Rus/ 

^ The tribe to which Sul|In Shams-ud-Dfiiy I-yal-tiinifi 2 i» belonged, and 
also Ulngh Shan, and his brother, and cousin. Our author connects them 
with the Yamah also. See pages 599, 791,. 796, 800, and last page. 

* In some copies written &nd <^1 The tract referred to is Russia in its 
restricted signification — Russia Proper. The meaning of Rus is said to be 
••fox,*’ which, to oay the least, is suggestive. 


and benefits, and were permitted to return [as vassals of the Mughals]. Again 
they became rebellious, and the Shah^zSdahs again detached SwfdSe [Sahudah]. 
He soon reduced the disaffected, and put all concerned in the outbreak to 
death. 

After these events a council was held by the ShSh-zSdahs. and it was agreed 
that each one, with the troops under him, should march towards different 
points [where this council was held is not stated], subdue such territories as lay 
in his way, and destroy the fortified places. Mangfi, accordingly, continued 
to advance on the left hand towards Jfrkah or Chirkah [j^], 

keeping along the banks of the Jfrkah or Chirkah river, and Bajman [This 
name is doubtful. It is written Najman, or Dajman — — Tabman — 

and — without any points. It may also be read Tajman, or it may be Tach- 

mSn, but it !>eems to be Bajman, from the various modes here given, who was 
a great Amfr, and redoubtable warrior of the tribe or people of the Aolbarlang 
[elJ ^jl] of the peoples of ^ifcb^i and Ig^ajtr Olukah of the tribe of 

As [Ossetae ?], he made prisoners. It happened in this wise. Bajman, with a 
body of robbers, who had escaped the sword [probably at the time Kuktae and 
Swidae [Sahudah], at the commencement of Cktae’s reign, moved into those 
parts. See note *, page mS], having been joined by other fugitives, were 
harrying the parts around and carrying off property, and the sedition was 
increasing daily. The Mughals were unable to lay hands on this Bajman, and 
he used to hide in the vast forests of canes along the banks of the Alii or 
Wolga. Mangu caUsed two hundred vessels to be prepared, on each of which 
he embarked 100 Mughals, while Mangu himself, and his brother, Tukal, 
moved along down cither bank with their forces. [Neither Mangu nor his 
brother embarked on board these vessels : they would have defeated their own 
object if they had ddne so.] At last the troops under Mangu reached one of 
these forests of canes, and discovered traces of a recent encampment. After 
•some search, an old woman, who had been left behind because she was sick, 
was discovered. On being questioned, she, to save her life, confessed that 
Bajman and his followers had recently decamped, and were then lurking in a 
certain island,, which she pointed out, with all his property and effects. As 
his boats were not there, and he was unable to cross to the island, Mangu sent 
messengers to hasten onwards his vessels ; but It .so happened that, before the 
vessels arrived, a high wind arose, and the waters became so disturbed, and the 
waves rose so, that the shallow part which constituted the ford, pointed out by 
the old woman, became partially exposed from one side to the other. Mangu 
pushed across with his troops and caught BajmSn, who requested that Mangu 
would put him to death with his own hand, but this he declined, and directed 
his brother, Tukal, to cut him in two. On this island ^(Cajir Olukah, the Amir 
of the As, was also slain. Mangu passed part of the summer on this island, 
and when the weather became very hot he moved into another country. 
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CharkaSf* and As/ as far as the Bahr-i-Zulmat [Sea of 

* The people styled Tschenniss probably, who, in ancient times, dwelt 
between the Volga and Tanais or Don. 

Said to have been a city of giving name to a province. 


These events are recorded as having taken place in the year 633 H. = Septem- 
ber, 1235-36 A.D. 

Batu Kh an- in the beginning of 634 H. — the latter part of 1236 a.d. — 
in concert witli his brothers, Ordah, Barkah, and other Shah-zadahs. under- 
took an expedition against To^afih^ Bar|as, and, after some 

delay, subdued their [those ?] territories. Towards the close of this year, the 
Shah-zadahs present held a kuriltde, and it was therein determined to make 
war on the Urns Batu, Ordah, Kyuk, Mangu, Kolkan, Ibadan, and 

Burt, accordingly, invested the city of Arpan, and, after three days, it was 
captured by storm, and the city of 1 -kah [^ 1 ] met the same fate. In the 
capture of I-kah, Kolkan \not the son of the Chingiz Kh an^ as supposed, 
merely because he bore an uncle's name who died long before, but Cha-gh^tae’s 
son] was mortally wounded. One of the Amtrs of the Urus, named Arman 
[^jUpl], also written Azman advanced with an army against the 

Mughais, and, after many endeavours on his part, he was killed, with the 
greater part of his troops. The Mughais now captured the city of Makar 
after five days* investment, and the ruler [l^akim] of the city, who was named 
Cla-tfmur — Vladimir, son of the Grand Duke George of Russia?], 

was likewise killed. The city of Borkt-i-Buzurg — Great Borkt — was 

also invested, and, after eight days, during which its people fought desperately, 
it was taken, and fell into Mangu Kh an's hands. In the space of five days, 
the Mughais took the city of ^rfVla [^^], which is the native country of 
the Waztr of Ladan or lilwan. I'he Amir of that country, Wamkah Porko 
?], fled, and took shelter in a forest, and after some trouble he was 
captured and killed. 

After this, the Mughal Shah-zadahs made a retrograde movement [to the 
river Don ?] and held counsel together respecting their future operations. It 
was agreed that they should continue to advance, tomdfi by tomdn^ to Jirkah 
or Chirkah, and capture and destroy every city and town and fortified place 
that came in their way. Batu, on this occasion, appeared before the city of 
Kasai Ankah [*Cj 1 and invested it for two months, but could not 

succeed in taking it. Subsequently, Ig^adan, and Biirf, aitivcd with their con- 
tingents, and, after three days, it was carried. After this they came to a 
pause, and took up their quarters in houses [for the winter ?], and took their 
ease. 

Towards the close of the year 635 H. [which commenced the end of August, 
1237-38 A.D.], Mangu and Ig^adau marched into the country of the Qhstrkas 
[Cheremis of Nicht Novgorod], and, in the midst of winter, entered it. The 
Bad shah of the Charkas. named BuVan [ol»> — possibly Yu|^an — was 
sla*n, and the country fell into the possession of the Mughais. In this year 
likewise, Shaiban. Tukal, and Burt, turned their attention to the country of 
Martm and subdued it from Heja^an — perhaps Jeja^an — 

as far as l^arar [j]/]. 

Barkah, during this year, set out towards Ig^ifdia^; and Uzjak [jVji], 
]Ej[ozan [^ly]* l^ezan and other leaders and their dependants, after 
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Darkness — the Arctic Sea ?]/ and the whole submitted to 
his authority. 

He was a very sagacious man, and friendly towards the 

• A stormy sea is called by this naiife, in a passage in the ]^ur’an, but there 
can be little doubt as to what sea is alluded to. 


great slaughter, were captured, and their country devastated. After this, 
Barkah returned to the urdu of his uncle, Oktae IgZa’^n, bearing along with 
him such a vast amount of spoil as cannot be comput^. 

In the year 636 H. — -August, 1239-40 A.D.—^adan and Burf proceeded 
towards the city of Mankas [ur^] during the height of winter, and took it, 
after forty-five days* investment. In the following year, 637 H. — August, 
1239-40 A. D. — Mangu Shan and ^ubilae were directed to return from the 
Daaht-i-SifchaVf while Batu Shan and his brothers, and Sadan, Burl, and 
Buuhak, marched to attack the country of Urus [again], and the tribe and sol- 
diers of Halahan — called Hala Kh an — by some]. The great city 

of the Urus was captured by Mangu in nine days. The Mughals con- 

tinued to advance towards the cities of Ola-ttmur [Vladimr] and Jlrkah or 
Chirkah, toman by tomdn^ taking and destroying all the fortified places they 
met with in their route. During this -expedition, after three days, the city of 
(Jch-Oghril Uladmur ^ 1 ] was taken, which evidently refers to 

the city of Kief. 

•*Tlie Russians,” according to the ** Moderfi Universal quoting 

Petreius, par. ii. , were reduced to a most deplorable situation, perpetually dis- 
tressed by their own sovereigns, harassed by their neighbours, and exposed to 
all the calamities of war ; when, to complete their misery, the Tartars 
[Mughals ?], still greater savages than themselves, poured in upon them with 
irresistible fury, and actually made a conquest of their country. History does 
not inform us of the particulars of this remarkable event, any farther than that 
innumerable multitudes of those barbarians, headea by their khan Batto or 
Battus^ after ravaging great part of Poland and Silesia, broke suddenly into 
Russia, and laid waste everything before them, marking their steps with every 
act of cruelty. Most of the Russian princes, among whom was the great Duke 
George Sevodolitz, were made prisoners, and racked to death ; in short, none 
found mercy but those who voluntarily acknowledged the Tartars [Mughals ?] 
for their lords. The relentless conqueror imposed upon the Russians every- 
thing that is most mortifying in slavery, insisting that they should hate no 
other princes than such as he approved of [History repeats itself often : this 
reads much like part of recent treaties which one power wished to impose upon 
the ’Usmanli Turks, and another upon Afghans] ; and that they should pay 
him a yearly tribute, to be brought by their sovereigns themselves, now his 
vassals, on foot, who were to present it humbly to the Tartarian [Mu gha l ?] 
ambassador on horseback. They were also to prostrate themselves before the 
haughty Tartar [Mughs^l? 1 to offer him milk to drink, and, if any drops of it 
fell down, to lick them up — a singular mark of servility, worthy of the bar- 
barian who imposed it, and which lasted near two hundred and sixty years.” 

A duke or prince of the Rus or Russians attended, as a vassdl of the 
Muglials, the installation of Kyuk Khan, but was compelled to stand outside 
the audience tent or kbargah. This is confirmed by John de Plano Carpini, 
who reached Kyuk’s urdu in 1246 A.D — 644 H. — ^before Kyuk was elected, and 
he found Jeroslaus standing at the door of the khargah. 
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MusalmAns, and, under his protection, they used to live 
contented and happy. In his camp, and among his tribes, 
there were masjids with regular congregations, an Imam, 
and Mu’agzin, all duly organized ; and, during the period of 
his reign, and the term of his life, the territories of Islam 
sustained neither harm nor injury by his command, nor 
from his dependents nor troops. The Musalmans of Tur- 
kistan, under the shadow of his guardianship, enjoyed 
great affluence and infinite security. 

Out of every country of I-ran which fell under the juris- 
diction of the Mughals, he [Batu] had a specified assign- 
ment, and his factors were placed over such portions as 
had been allotted to him,* and all the Grandees and 
Leaders of the Muglial forces were obedient unto Batu, 
and used to look upon him in the light of his father 
Tushi. 

When Kyuk departed from the world, all concurred in 
the sovereignty of Batu, with the exception of the sons of 
Chaghatae, and made this request to him, that he would 
accept the throne of the Mughals, and assume the sove- 
reignty,^ in order that all might obey his commands. 
Batu did not consent ; and Mangu Khan, son of Tull, son 
of the Cjiingiz Khan, was raised to the sovereignty, as 
will, subsequently, be related. 

Some among the trustworthy hhve stated on this wise, 
that Batu, privately, and in secret, had become a Musal- 
man,* but used not to make it known, and that he reposed 
implicit confidence in the people of Islam. For twenty- 
eight years, more or less, he ruled over this extent of 
country [as previously mentioned], and died.* The mercy 

• As head of the race and family. See pa^e 1177. 

^ Not mentioned by any other author, but extremely probable. It is also 
stated again at page 1 164. 

• So he says respecting Oktae R^’an. 

• After his return from the seven years campaign, by command of his uncle, 
OktSe IfA’an, Batu wm raised to the sovereignty over all the part-s of y-febs y, * 
and the farther west, including the extensive territories which he had subdued 
and made tributary ; and he proceeded to the presence of his uncle, and re- 
mained with him some time. He subsequently returned to his own dofnin io ns. 

In 639 H. he was struck with paralysis, hence his inability to come to the 
Urdue Baligb to hold a ^uriitae on the death of Kyuk ; and, in the year 
650 H., he died on the banks of the Atil or Wolga, at the age of forty-eight, 
having been bom in 603 ir. There is some discrepancy regarding the date of 
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of the Almighty be upon him, if a true believer, and, if an 
infidel, may the Almighty lessen his punishment [in hell] ! 

They buried him in conformity with the Mugb^il custom ; 
and among that people it is th'e usage, when one of them 
dies, to prepare a place under ground about the size of a 
chamber or hall, in largeness proportionate to the rank 
and degree of the accursed one who may have departed 
to hell. They furnish it with a throne and covering for 
the ground, and they place there vessels and numerous 
effects, together with his arms and weapons, and whatever 
may have been his own private property, and some of his 
wives, and slaves, male or female, and the person he loved 
most above all others. When they have placed that 
accursed one upon the throne, they bury his most beloved 
along with him in that place. In the night-time the place 
is covered up, and horses are driven over it, in such a 
manner that not a trace of it remains.' This custom of 
theirs — God curse them ! —is comprehended by all Musal- 
mans. Here an astonishing anecdote which the author 
has heard is recorded, in order that readers thereof may, 
respecting the things of the world to come, increase their 
reverence ; but God is all knowing. 

AN ASTONISHING ANECDOTE. 

An astonishing anecdote, which was heard from the 
Khwajah [opulent merchant], whose word is reliable, whom 

his decease. Some say it happened in 645 H., some in 653 H., others in 
654 H., and that he was aged (orty-seven, and others, again, give 662 H. as 
the date ; but, as nearly all agree that he was bom in 601 or 602 H., and died 
at the age of forty-seven or forty-eight, there is no doubt that 650 H. is the 
correct year of his death. 

Batu Si^iln founded the city known as the Sarae, on the Atil or Wolga. He 
was succeeded by his son, SurtaVf who will be mentioned farther on. 

* That quaint old traveller, Sir John Maundeville, had heard a correct ver- 
sion of the mode of interment, which he gives in detail, and winds up saying : 
“Many cause themselves to be interred privately by night, in wild places, and 
the grass put again over the pit to grow ; or they cover the pit with gravel and 
sand, that no man may perceive where the pit is, to the intent that never after 
may his friends have mind or remembrance of him .” — Early Travels in Pales^ 
Hue, London : Bohn. 

Rubmqiiis states, and quite correctly too, with reference to burials, that, if 
the deceased be of the race of the Chingiz his sepulchre is rarely kfunvn. 

See note at page 1089, para. 5. 
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they used to style Ra^id-ud-Din, the J^aktm, a native of 
Balldi, is here related, in order that it may be acceptable 
to the Sultan of the Sultans of Islam. 

This Khwaiah. Rashid-ud-Din, the JHaktm, had come 
into Hindustan from Khurasan, in the year 648 H., for 
purposes of trade, and he accompanied the author of this 
TabakAT, Minhaj-i-Saraj, on a journey [from Dibit] to 
Multan.’ He related as follows : “ One of the Mughal 
lords, in the territory of l^ara-j^uram,* who possessed 
numerous followers and servants and great wealth, [died 
and] went to hell. They accordingly caused a place to be 
prepared, with the utmost ceremony, for the interment of 
that accursed one, and placed with him arms and other 
effects, and furniture and utensils in great quantity. A 
couch also, adorned and decorated, they had prepared; 
and desired to bury, along with him, the most loved of 
his people. They consulted together as to whom among 
his servants they should inter who would be the one to 
whom he was most attached. 

“There was ayouth of the confines ofTirmid of Kh urasan,* 
who, in his childhood, had fallen captive into the hands of 
this Mughal gabr ’ in the beginning of the misfortunes of 
JOiurasan ; and, when he reached puberty, and grew into 
youth and virility, and attained unto man’s estate, he 
turned out exceedingly active, intelligent, expert, and 
frugal, in such wise, that everything belonging to that 
accursed one, in whole and in part, came under the youth’s 
disposal ; and, as this Mughal had called him son, on this 
account, the whole of the property and effects, and cattle, 
and whatever else belonged to him, the youth had taken 
under his control. All the servants and followers of that 


• This was on the occasion of our author’s proceeding thither in order to 
despatch the slaves to his “dear sister” in Ourasan, Perhaps they went 
along with Rashtd-ud- Din’s own kdfilahi indeed, it is most probable that they 
accompanied it. At page 687, our author says he set out himself in Zt-^jjah 
of 647 H. , and returned again toDihlf in Jamadf-ul-AUtir, 648 H. 

» In a few copies, “ the territory of ^fara-^furam of the Murals,” as though 
that was some other Ijpira-^furam. 

• The Amuiah being correctly considered as the boundary of SLurasin. 

• An E<*say on “ Fire-Worship ” in MughalisUln is not required to elucidate 
thifl any moie than in Hindustan or Upper India. The signification of this 
word, and the way in which if is applied, has been given at page 62a 
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Mughal were under his orders, so that not one of them, 
without the permission of that youth, used to have the 
power of making use of anything belonging to that 
accursed one. At this time, all of them [the Mti gh als], 
with one accord, girded up their loins to despatch this 
youth, saying : ‘ The deceased [Mughal] used not to re- 
gard any one more than this youth : it is necessary to 
inter him along with him.’ Their object was to destroy 
this youth, and take vengeance on him for the sway he 
had exercised ; and, in this proceeding, all agreed. The 
Musalman youth, in this state of aftliction, was astounded, 
and resigned his heart to death, seeing that he had no 
asylum and no succour, save in the Lord, the Helper of 
the Helpless. He stretched out the hand of supplication 
to the promise of Him, “who hears the distressed when 
they pray unto Him,” * and performed the ablution of 
purification, donned clean clothes, and placed his foot 
within that subterranean [chamber]. 

" When they had covered it up, in a corner of this 
chamber, that poor creature turned his face towards the 
^iblah, repeated a prayer of two genuflexions, and then 
occupied himself in repeating the Musalman creed. 
Suddenly, a side of the chamber opened, and two persons, 
so majestic and awe-striking that the bile of a hundred 
thousand lions, at their aspect, would turn to water, 
entered. Each of them bore a fiery javelin, out of which 
issued flames of fire, and the flames encircled the couch 
of the [dead] Mughal all round ; and a small spark from 
the fiery sparks [issuing from the tlames], about the size of 
a needle’s point, fell upon the cheek of that youth, burnt 
it, and made it smart. One of these two persons said ; 
‘ There appears to be a Musalman here and the other 
turned his face on the youth and asked : ‘ Who art thou ? ’ 
The youth states that he answered : * I am a poor and 
miserable captive, captured by the hands of that Mughal.* 
They demanded : ‘ From whence art thou ? ’ and 1 re- 
plied ; ‘ From Tirmid.* They then struck one side of the 
chamber with the heads of their javelins, and it rent 

* Qur’an, chap, xxvii., verse 63. 

r Strange that these supernatural beings did not know all about him, and 
that this never occurred to the narrator. 
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asunder to the extent of about [the size of] a doorway, 
and they said: ‘Go out!’ and I placed my foot without, 
and I found myself in the Tirmid country.” 

“ From that place, namely, ]^ara-^uram • of the Mu- 
ghals to Tirmid, is a distance of six months’ journey and 
more ; and, up to this time, that youth is dwelling upon 
his own property and possessions, on the confines of 
Tirmid ; and whatever salve he continues to apply to the 
hurt occasioned by that spark of fire, it is ineffectual to 
heal it, and it continues open to the size of a needle’s 
point, and to discharge as before.” Glory to Him who 
contrives what He pleases ! 

May Almighty God long preserve the Sultan of the 
Suljans of the age, NAsir-ud-DunyA WA UD-DIN, upon 
the throne of sovereignty 1 

VII, MANGO KHAN.* son OF TULl itHAN, SON OF THE 
CHINGIZ khan. 

Trustworthy persons have stated that Tult was the 

• Here also, as at the beginning of this anecdote, two of the most modem 
copies of the text have ]($Iara-]j^um for ^ara*]^uram. See para. 6 of note, page 
1140. 

• Like Okdae or Oktae, Mangu is always styled l^a’an. 

Tiili, or Tulue, as the name is also written, had sons, but the four named 
by our author were the most renowned among the Musalmans : (i) Mangu 
Ehan, (2) l^ubilae Khan. (3) Hulaku Khan, and (4) Irtu^ BuVa. 

Our author has not devoted a separate heading to TCilf Khan^ although he 
was as much entitled to it as Oktae, Qhaghatae, or Jujl, but the account of his 
life is contained in the reigns of his father and brother Oktae. Tuli was the 
youngest son, and most beloved by his father, and, when very young in years, 
his father married him to the daughter of the Jankabu, Badae, brother of the 
Awang Kha n, named Siur Bfgt, and by that Kamyat wife, the chief 

of his Khatuns, he had the four sons named above. As hb decease, which 
took place in 628 H., was a source of grief to Oktae IJjla’an, care was taken 
that the word “Tult,” which in their language signifies a mirror, should not 
be mentioned, and instead of using the word fu/t for mirror, after his decease, 
the word liizgu was had recourse to, bearing the same signification, and it 
became common in consequence. Command was also issued that the name 
Tuli should not be given to any one again. The Jahan-Ara says that Mangur, 
Tull's son, commanded the use of the word guz^, 

Oktae, when he used to have recourse to drink, and became inebriated, 
would say that he first took to it in order to divert his thoughts from dwelling 
on the bereavement he had sustained by the loss of his brother TQlf. 

The authority from which the author oi** Mongols Proper '' draws a version 
of Ihb little episode, and a very erroneous version, must have been “ in a fix ” 
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youngest son of the Qiingiz |Q^n ; and it was he who 
destroyed the cities of Khu rasan, as has been previously 
recorded respecting him, in the account of the downfall of 
the- city of Hirat. He had four sons, the eldest being 
Mango the second, Hula’u, the third, Irtu^ Bu^ah, 

and the fourth, j^ubla. 

When Kyuk went to hell, the sons of Chaghatae de- 
manded the sovereignty ; and they, having a great number 
of horsemen and dependents, did not consent to the sove- 
reignty of Mangu Kh an. The b^inning of this matter 
was in this manner. When Kyuk departed from this 
world, all the great chiefs of the Mughal armies turned 
their faces towards Batu [son of Tusht] saying : ** It be- 
hoveth that thou shouldst be our sovereigfn, since, of the 
race of the Qhingiz Khan, there is no one greater than 
thou ; and the throne and diadem, and the rulership, be- 
iitteth thee best.” Batu replied : “ I and my brother, 
which is Barka, possess [already] so great a sovereignty 
and empire in this part,^ that to rule over it, together with 

lotc^inslate it, and has consequently made it ridiculous :~**Tului in Mongol 
means * mirror/ and the Turkish synonym of the word, viz,, was 

eradicated from the language/’ etc. So gu€zugu was eradicated so that 
** Tului " might be perpetuated I 

Tali Shan was known by the titles of the Yakah or the Unique Nu-ytn and 
the Ulugh or Great Nu-yin, but certainly he was not referred to — at least, by 
Mughals—as the ** Great Naitan,*^ 

* Our author forgets to say where. The Dasht-i-Si^ch^^t and the vast 
territories farther west, are referred to. See under the account of Batu, page 
1165. 

On the death of Kyuk Kha n, zggm disorder arose in the affairs of the 
empire. The Khatun of the late Shan, O^ul-Satmiahs or Oghul-S^misht as 
the name is also written, according to previous usage, in concert with, and by 
the advice of, the ministers and Amtrs present in the great uniti, ox yurat^ 
assumed the direction of affairs. The routes, too, had become closed, as each 
of the Sh^-zadahs, Nu*ytns, and Amtrs, with his followers, were on their 
way to the urdu^ but, when they became aware of Kyuk’s decease, they halted 
then and there, and delayed in expectation of the accession of a K^n ; and 
each of the ShSh-zadahs was beginning to plot sedition, and stir up dissension, 
particularly the sons of Okt&e ]jpl*S.n, who entertained idet^ of their rights to 
the succession, after the promise made to Kyfik by those present at his 
accession. 

B2tQ Eh^n, son of Jujt, was the real head of the family of the Chingiz Sh^n, 
and of the MugJial I-miV* ^as acknowledged as such by the whole family, 
and all the different Mughal tribes, and was looked up to and held in great 
reverence in consequence. He had, however, in 639 H., been stricken with 
paralysis, in one or both legs, which the historians term dard-i-fde^ literally 

4 F 
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possession of, and sway over, the states of Qhin^ Turkistan, 

signifyiug^ *^pain, ache, or affliction of the foot or leg,'* which some modem 
translators interpret as gout ; but gout is temporary, as far as moving about. is 
concerned, while Batu's affliction was permanent, and precluded his undertaking 
a long journey. He was, consequently, unable to proceed from the Dasht-i- 
Shiffih&k ihe ancient uniii and yiirat of the Ch ingiz Kha n^ as was usual on 
such occasion, but he sent out envoys, by virtue of his position, to the di derent 
Sh^-z^&hs, and Amirs, saying : “ Let each one get ready to come into 
ShiffihaV* so that we may hold a kuriltdeoi the different brothers, and brothers’ 
sons, and consult as to whom we shall choose to succeed to the Sh^n-ship, 
since, on account of my paralysis, I am unable to proceed to Kalur-an, which 
is the original and the seat of sovereignty of the Ch ingiz Khan." 

The agents of Batu in due course delivered their message, but Kara Aghul^ 
son of Chaghatae, and the sons of Kyuk, declined to obey, saying : " The 
BXicient yiira/ and seat of sovereignty of the Chingiz Kh an is U-ta]jt or D-ta^ 
and Kalur-an, and it is not at all necessary for us to go into Khifch^ to hold a 
and Khwajah, the Nu-ytn, Kar^luVur* and the Nu*ytn, Timur, who 
were the Amirs of Kara-Kuram, they therefore sent to act as their deputies, 
and to sign anything that might be agreed upon among the Shah-zadahs. Siur 
Bigf, the mother of Mangu, however, having heard that the sons of 
Dktae Ka*an, Chaghatae Khan, and Kyuk Kh an, refused to compljy with 
Bita Khan’s request, advised her sons, particularly Mangu, her eldest, to lose 
no time in proceeding to the presence of their Af^a, and paying honaagc to 
him; and Mangu and his brothers set out without loss of time. Having 
reached the Dasht-i-Kifsha^* and the presence of Batu Khan, he received 
them with great favour, and paid Mangu great attention. Batu stated to the 
ether Shah-zadahs present at the kuriltde then assembled, that he had already 
remarked Mangu’s fitness for the Khan-ship, and, besides, reminded them that 
he had already experienced the good and evil, the sweet and bitter, of life, and 
the affairs of the world, had several times commanded armies, and had l>een 
held in estimation by Oktae Ka’an, the Shah-zadahs and Amirs, and the 
soldiery. Batu added ; “ The Ka’an sent him along with me, and my brothers, 
Crdah, Shaiban, and TingVut, and others of the family ofjuji, accompanied 
by his brother Korkdn [Buchak is mentioned as having gone. See note ® 
page 1164], and Kyuk, into the territory of Ki^cha^, and other countries, 
where he greatly distinguished himself. After that, when the Ka'an com- 
manded that the Shah-zadahs [that is, other than those of Juji's family, whose 
appanage was the ferritories of Kifch^t and other western countries] should 
return, before they reached the Ka’an' s presence he was dead. The Ka’an 's 
will was, that Shix'amun, his grandson, should succeed him, but Tura-Kfnah 
Khatun set aside his commands, and set up her own son, Kyuk, in the place 
of his father, Oktae. Now it is proper that Mangu Kh an should succeed, and 
he is worthy of succeeding ; and there is none other so fitting and capable of 
directing the affairs of the empire and of the army. More than this, Mangu is 
the son of my uncle, Tulue Kh^n, the youngest son of the Chingiz Kh^n, and 
to whom appertained the charge of the great yiiral ; and as, according to the 
ordinances and usages of the Mughals, the dwelling-place of the father belongs 
to the youngest son, therefore the sovereignty belongs to MangCL" The others 
present acquiesced ; and, the right of Mangu having been determined, Batu 
Kh^ despatched envoys to the Khatuns and sons of OktSe, and to Siur 
KuVtbt-Bfgjtr-'-Mangu’s mother, and the other Shah-zSdahs and great Amirs 
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and ’Ajanii would be impossible. It will be advisable 

of the Dast-i-RSst, and Dast-i-£]iap [i.e. who, in the assemblies of the 
Chingiz Shin, and his son, Oktae, used to sit on the right and left, and who 
belonged to the Hazarah’s of the right and left wings. See note at page 1093], 
saying* ** by the Sll^^-^Sdahs who, with their eyes, had seen the Chingiz 
Shan, and who, with their ears, had heard his law's and ordinances, the Shflh* 
zadahs present in this kuriltde^Xx was deemed advisable, on the part of the ti/^, 
the army, and the people generally, to raise Mangu to the sovereignty.’* 

Having thus selected Mangu, Batu £[han directed his brothers Ordah, 
Sbaiban, and Barkae, or Barkah, as he is also called, the Shah-zadahs of the 
Dast-i-Rast, the whole family of Juji, ^ra Hulaku, and others of the sons 
of Chaghatae, and the Shah-zadahs of the ^ara Bilad to prepare 

a great banquet in honour of the occasion, and to seat Mangu on the 
throne, but Mangu made some hesitation [for form’s sake, probably ?}, when 
his brother, Mukae, or Muka Aghul, got up, and said : ** Have we not all 
stipulated and signed our hands that we would not act contrary to the com- 
mand of the $a-tn Batu, how therefore can Mangu hesitate to accede 

to his commands, and n^lect to give ear to his words ? ” All present ap- 
plauded this speech of Mukae’s, and Mangu therefore signified his willingness. 
Then, as was customary, Batu Ehan arose, seated Mangu on the throne, and 
saluted him as and all present, following his example, did the same. 

Batu then held the goblet to him, and, followed by the others, bent the knee 
to him nine times, opened his girdle, doffed his cap, and acknowledged his 
fealty to him. 

It was then determined that a great kuriUde should be summoned to meet at 
Kalur-In to confirm this decision ; and, accordingly, all those who attended 
this one departed for their own yurats^ and the accession of Mangu became 
noised abroad in all parts. Batu then directed his brothers, Barkae and Bu^a 
Tlmur—the Fanakati says Ordah and gt^aiban also went— to accompany 
Mangu, with a large army, to the J^argdh of Kalur-an [referring to the urdu 
of the CUlingiz TTha n]. and, in the presence of the Shah-z&dahs. to seat him on 
the throne there likewise. Mangu’s mother used all her influence, which w'as 
very great, to induce the adverse party to attend ; and most of the gljah- 
zadahs and others signified their approval of the choice of Mangu, all save a 
number of the sons of Oktae and Kyuk, and Yassu-Munga, ^ara Aghul, and 
Burt, sons of Chaghatae^ who were using all sorts of stratagems to prevent the 
installation of Mangu, and our author was wrong in supposing that only the sons 
of Chaghatie <verc plotting against him. They despatched an envoy to Baiu 
Ell^n, notifying their dissent from the succession of Mangu, and slatedjhat it 
had been previously determined that the sovereignty should continue in Uktae s 
family, and demanded why, such being the case, he had set up another. Batu 
replied that he had done so by virtue of his position as head of the tribes and 
family, and because he and others deemed Mangu best fitted to rule a v.ist 
empire ; and that no one else among them was capable of ruling it a work 
which could not be entrusted to boys. He exhorted them to think better of 
the matter. 

In thU discussion the time prescribed by Batu for the installation of Mangu 
on the throne in Kalur-an passed ; and the next year [647 n.] came rouiul, 
and still the affairs of the empire remained without order or splendour. All 
the efforts of Mangu and his mother to propitiate and persuade the hostile 
party were of no avail ; the more she and others endeavoured to do so, the 
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that we should raise to the sovereignty Mangu Kha n. 

more obdurate the dthers became. This year coming to a close also. Manga, 
in accord with Bltfi’s brothers, sent envoys to all his kinsmen, requesting them 
to assemble in Kalur-^n ; and despatched ShalamQn, the Bitik-fi]lf->a writer, 
or secretary, from the Turkish to Ughul the chief Khatun 

of Kyuk ]USn, and her sons, Na^u and Shwajah, and another Bitik-fiht to 
Yassa-Mangu [also written Manga], saying: “Most of the members of the 
Urdu of the Chingiz have here assembled, and the f^uriltde is entirely 

delayed, through your non-attendance, for a long time. If you are of one mind, 
and desire to see the affairs of the empire disposed of, amicably and in accord, 
attend ; but, understand, that nothing will be left in abeyance for you any 
longer.” They saw there was no help but to appear, and therefore Na^a 
Aghiil set out, and the Nu-ytn, IgZadaV, and several other Amirs of Kyuk 
Sh&n, and Yassu Mangu, and Burf, sons of Chayh^taf* Khan, proceeded from 
their urdiis^ and went to the presence of Shiramun. grandson of Oktae, and 
all these Sh^li-zaduhs met tt^ther at an appointed place. Afterwards, 
Khwajah, son of Kyuk, joined them ; and, under the supposition that the 
kurJltde would not, and could not, be held without them, they proceeded very 
leisurely. It so happened, however, that Barka Khan had previously written 
to his brother, Batii, saying, that it was now two years since the sons of 
Oktae, K3rak, and Clui^atae, had been summoned to attend, and they would 
not, and were constantly occupied in their ambitious and seditious designs. 
In reply, Batu gave orders, saying : “ Place ye Mangu on the throne, and, if 
they or either of them do anything contrary to the ydsd of the Cl&ingiz Khan, 
let their heads pay the forfeit.” 

On receipt of this command, Barka and his brother assembled together all 
the Shah-zadahs then present in the urdu of Kalur-an, and the great Amtrs, 
among whom was Amir Harl|:aaliun, or Har^asun, and of the Sbah-zadahs of 
the Dast-i-Rast, Kara Hula’u [or Hulaku ; the name is written both ways, 
and both are correct], son of Chaghatae ; of Oktae’s sons, Kadan, and 
his grandsons, Mungard and others; and the brothers of Man^, K^bfla, 
or Kub>lae, Hulaku, Muka, and IrtuV Bu^a. Of the Shah-zadahs of the 
Dast-i-Chap, the sons of Juji Kasar, Nako [?], and Yasu Munga ; Iljidae or 
Ilchikdae, son of Kajtun, and Majar, son of the Nu-ytn, Clji, the sons of 
Mankfiti, and a few others of the family of lesser note. 

Having chosen a propitious hour, approved by the augurs, they met together, 
confirmed the decision of the A^^a, Batu Khan, and placed Mangu Ka'an upon 
the throne with the usual ceremonials. One of the most auspicious signs of 
the glory of his reign, according to the pro-Mughal Historians, was, that for 
several days previously, the atmosphere of those parts became so overcast that 
the face of the sun was completely hidden, and incessant rain fell ; but it so 
happened that, at the very moment chosen by the astrologers for Mangu’s 
seating himself on the throne, the world-enlightening luminary burst forth from 
his veil of clouds, and filled the universe with his effulgent brightness. All 
1 ** that great assembly, Sb^h-zadahs, Amtrs, and people, thereupon 
arose, doffed their caps, unloosed their girdles and cast them over their shoul- 
ders, and bent the knee nine times. I cannot here enter into farther details, 
which are highly interesting : space forbids. It took place at the ancient 
yOrat^ within the limits of Kara-Knram, the urdu of Kalur-an, in the year of 
the Hog, in the month of 2 t-Kadah — the eleventh month — of the year 648 H., 
or February, 1251 a.d. 
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son of Tult, the youngest of the Chingiz Khan^s sons, who 
was removed from the world in the day-time of youth, and 
never enjoyed dominion ; and, whereas, I, Batu, shall place 
him on the throne, in reality I shall be the sovereign.’' 
All ratified this opinion.^ 

When they were about to place Mangu Khan on the 
throne, Barka, the Musalman, said : The empire of the 
infidels hath departed, and the dominion of every pagan 
monarch who ascends the throne of sovereignty will not 
endure. If ye desire that the rule of Mangu shall conr 
tinue, and be prolonged, let him pronounce the [Musal- 
man] confession of faith, in order that his name may be 
inscribed in the register of the Islamts, and then let him 
ascend the throne.” This was concurred in, and Mangu 
repeated the confession of faith.* Then Barka, taking him 

In 649 H. , Mangu ](j[a*an lost his mother, Sfur-](j[uVihi Bigl, by some written 
Siur-l^uVitt Bigi — ^being, I believe, a mistake of s for ^ which often occurs 
in A/S. She was a Christian, but favoured the Musalm^s, and was exceed* 
ingly liberal towards them. She gave looo dd//sA of gold for the purpose of 
erecting a khanVah or monastery over the tomb of the ^liaikli, Saif-ud-Din, 
the Bakhurzi, at Bukhara, and ordered villages to be purchased wherewith 
she endowed it. 

* Previous to Mangu*s having been raised to the throne of sovereignty, and 
during the four years his confirmation remained in abeyance, some events of 
importance happened in the countnes, and to several persons, mentioned by our 
author. 

In the year 643 H. Malik Rukn-ud-Dfn, Abu-Bikr, the Kurat, repeatedly 
mentioned by our author, the maternal grandfather of Malik Shams»ud-Din. 
Muhammad [who is considered the first of the Kurat dynasty], died at Sh^e- 
s^ of Ghur, a notice of whom will be found farther on. 

On the 23rd of Mu^arram, 644 H., Sul|an ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mas*Qd Shah, died, 
or, rather, was put to death, in prison at Dihlf, and was succeeded by his 
uncle, Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, who, soon after, at the advice of his 
fltajib, Gliiya§-ud-Dtn, Balban [subsequently raised to the office of Lieutenant 
of the kingdom, with the title of Ulugh Shan], advanced towards the Indus 
to expel the Mughals from the Sind-Slgar Do<ilbah, where they had estab- 
lished themselves after the unsuccessful attempt upon Ughdiah mentioned at 
page 1154. 

In 645 H., the Amtr, Arghun AVa, having obtained the government of I-ran- 
Zamtn, entered upon his office. He had obtained it, by Kyuk Shan’s com- 
mand after the I-ghur Nu-ytn, Kurkuz, had been put to death. Some say 
that Tura-Ktnah Kha tun. KyQk’s mother, had removed Kurkuz, and appointed 
Arghun Aka, before Kyuk succeeded to the sovereignty, as has been pre- 
viously mentioned, in note page 1 149* 

* If so, how is it that other Musalnuln writers do not say so? I fear ** the 
wish ” of our author ** was parent to the thought.” 

Barks ShSn had already become a Musalman, because, at the great feast 
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by the arm, seated him on the throne ; and all the Mughal 
rulers paid homage unto him, with the exception of the 
tribe and dependents and sons of Chaghatae. who began 
to act in a contumacious manner, and showed a rebellious 
spirit They were desirous of acting in a perfidious 
manner, and of falling unexpectedly upon the camp of 
Mangu Khan, to capture him, and put him to death. 

They [the sons of Chaghatae] despatched confidential 
persons to the presence of Mangu Khan, saying : “ When 
thou ascendest the throne we propose to come to thy 
presence for the purpose of tendering our congratulations . 
and observing the custom of felicitation.” With this pre- 
tence they issued forth from their place of abode, with a 
host of horsemen well organized and armed ; and their 
determination was to make a night attack upon Mangu 
Kh an, slay him and Batu also, and overcome their ad- 
herents, and seize upon the sovereignty : “ man pro- 
poses, but God disposes.” It was the decree of Heaven 
that a camel- man, from the camp of Batu and Mangu 
Kh an, who had lost his camel, set out towards the open 
country in search of it, and was roaming about in every 
direction, when, suddenly, he fell among the army of the 
sons of Cliaglicitae. On becoming aware of the circum- 
stances of this army, to every one who inquired of him to 
whose following or retinue he belonged — as the appear- 
ance and dialect of the camel-men of the army of Cha- 
ghatae's sons was the same as his own — he made himself 
out to be a camel-man of one of their Amirs, until night 
came, when, seizing the opportunity, the camel-man got 
away from among the forces of the sons of Chaghatae. 
and returned to the camp of Batu and Mangu Khan, and 
made them acquainted with the matter.* 

held on this occasion, sheep were allowed to be killed for him, according to 
the prescribed Musalman usage, which was contrary to that of the Mughala. 

Aghul, and hb brother’s son, Malik Aghul* and ^ril-Hula’u, ten- 
dered to the !|pi’an their congratulations according to the custom of the 
Mughab. 

^ While Mangu ^^’an, and the Shah-zadahs, or Princes, were engaged in 
these festivities just referred to, and the B^shah was expecting the arrival of 
the other Sl^h-zadahs, who had delayed by the way instead of attending the 
Mrilide, as already stated, when no living soul expected that hostility, much 
less treachery, would break out in the family of the Chin giz Kh&n, and at a 
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When that information reached the hearing of MangQ 

lime when all was jubilee, and there was no suspicion of such treachery, and 
no precaution taken, Shfrlmun. grandson of Okt£e, and son of KoghU^ N&V8 
or son of Kytik, and l^unuViiy son of ]^arafih£r, son of Cktfte, com- 

bined together, and arrived near unto the urdu of MangQ ]^£*£n. Along with 
them were a great number of carts full of arms, and in their hearts they 
meditated treachery and perfidy towards Mangu. It so happened, however, 
that a VoSh-fiht — that is to say, a camel-man, whose name was Kashak, 
a ](f[anVult, in the immediate ser\ice of the ]^’an — had lost one of his 
camels. In search of this animal he was wandering about the open coun- 
try, when, suddenly, he found himself in the midst of an army, and saw a 
countless number of carts. As he proceeded onwards, pretending to take no 
notice, he came upon a boy seated before a broken cart. The boy, thinking 
he was one of the followers of the force, asked him to aid him in mending it. 
Kashak dismounted from his horse for the purpose, when, to his great asto- 
nishment, instead of drinkables and other necessaries for a banquet, he found 
implements of war and arms concealed in the cart, under other things. He 
inquired of the boy : “ What are these ? ** He replied ; “ Only arms, such as 
are contained in all the other carts and, on further inquiry, Kashak disco- 
vered that this force consisted of the followers of Sll^<^niun, Na^ue, and others, 
who were proceeding towards the ^fa’Sn^s urdu to offer their congratulations, 
and to hold a banquet. Being aware that banquets were not furnished from 
carts full of arms, nor congratulations offered, he, after helping to mend the 
cart, and obtaining other information, got out of the camp of 
the other Shah-zadahs. and performed a three days’ journey in one. Without 
waiting to ask permission, he rushed into the presence of Mangu ^^’an, and 
before all those there assembled cried out: “Here are ye all occupied in 
amusement and mirth, while foes have arisen against ye, and arc close at 
hand ! " and he related what he had beheld and heard. Mangu would not 
believe it ; and the Shah-zadahs and Amirs present thought Kashak must be 
exaggerating ; nevertheless, the Nu-yin, Mungusar, or Mungusar, the prin- 
cipal of Mangu’s Nu-yins, was despatched, with 2odo or horse, to gain 

information. When the next morning broke, Mungusar pushed on, at the 
head of 500 chosen horse, nearer to the position where the camp of the rebels 
was situated, and while he was reconnoitring a large body of horsemen were 
observed approaching. It was Sh iramun and his party, issuing from their 
camp. MOngusSr was soon joined by the Shah-zadah, MukI, and the Gurgan, 
JoV£l» the Karayit, and an additional force despatched by Mangu to his sup- 
port, and they completely surrounded Slliramun, NaVQ» and ^QnuVQ- 

The FanQkatt says Mangu, on becoming aware of this, despatched the NQ- 
ytn, Mungusar, with 3®^*® men, to meet them, and that he met Sjh^r£mun at 
the head of 500 horse, despatched by the conspirators in advance. 

The Nu-ytn said to him : “ They say ye are coming with evil designs in your 
hearts. If this is not true, pass on without fear or hesitation to the presence ; 
otherwise I am directed to arrest thee and take thee prisoner thither.” Sb^rS.* 
mun denied all evil intentions, and asserted that they were all only attended by 
their usual retinues. As the others arrivfed, they and their followers were dis- 
armed, as the party of Sll»ramun had been already, and the Princes and their 
Amirs were divided into nines—the number venerated by the Mughals— and, 
in that manner were allowetl to enter the audience-tent or khargah : and, soon 
after, the Amirs with them were admitted to make their obeisances. An 
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Khan, after taking ample care and caution, he caused the 

enterUiiuncnt was giiren, wliidi lasted three days, and nothing whaterer was 
said to them, nor was a question asked. 

On the fourth day, however, command was given that all the followers of 
the disaffected Princes and their partisans should depart each to their own 
jmmtSf under pain of death if they should he found to remain after that order. 
A body of troops was detailed to guard the disaffected Princes and Amtrs, and 
Mangu, in concert with his chief NCL-ytns, Amtrs, and Ministers, on the sixth 
day, proceeded to inquire into their conduct. The AtS-Bak of Prince Shtra- 
mun was dosely questioned about the plot. He at first denied all knowledge 
of it ; but, on Mng bastinadoed, he confessed, and immediatelv stabbed him- 
self ; and ShtrSmun also confessed. The seven Nu-ytns directed to try the 
Princes declared them guilty, and, moreover, the conspirators themselves now 
confessed their plot. Mangu is said to have been inclined to pardon them, 
but this his Nu-ytns and Amfrs strongly opposed. He therefore directed that 
they should all ^ imprisoned until he had time to consider what should be 
done with them. After a few days, Mangu again summoned his Counsellors, 
and asked their advice upon the matter. Some said one thing, some another, 
but in such wise as not to satisfy the ]^a* 3 n. Then his Waztr, Mahmud, Yal- 
waj, related the anecdote respecting Aristotle’s reply to Alexander, about root- 
ing up all the old trees in the garden, and replacing them with young scions, 
which story has done duty in scores of instances, and is applied by FirisJUah^ 
the Dakhanl Historian, to the Turk chiefs in the Panjab in the reign of Czhiyas- 
ud-Dtn, Balban — the Ulugh Shin of this History, the father-in-law of Na^ir- 
ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, and his successor on the throne of Dihlt. 

After hearing the anecdote, Mangu S^’In understood the necessity there 
was for completely crushing this faction, and he gave command for them to be 
put to death. 

As some of the conspirators had not yet been brought to justice, such as 
Oghul ^utmishf the chief Khatun of Kyuk X^an, and ^iwljah Aghul, her 
son, Mangu X^a’an was not yet safe from their designs, and he therefore 
despatched troops to compel the disaffected to subiniL One army, said to 
have contained tomans^ probably two, was despatched to the UlughTaV and 
to TulVae and which lie between Bish-Baltgh and ](^ara-Kuram, with 

orders to join the Nu-ytn Alghu, who was in the district of ]|Caialik> and 
to advance as far as the border of Utrar, and act in concert, and the Nu-yfn, 
BuVa, with two tomans, was despatched to X^ir^ir or ^ira]^ir and Kum-Kum- 
jfut. The Chinese say that, in the year 1250 A.D. [commencing on the 4th of 
April, 648 H.], in the year of his accession to the throne, and “ about the same 
time,” as he put down the rebellion, ** Mengko ordered Holitay, one of his 
generals, to enter Tibbat, and to put to death all who refused to submit to the 
Mughals ” [to himself ?]. The Bitik-chb Sh^l^mun, was despatched to sum- 
mon Oghul ^uimi&h Khatun, and her son, Ehwajah. He proposed to put 
the envoy to death, but one of his Kbituns persuaded him against committing 
such an act, and advised his presenting himself, without delay, in the presence 
of the O^ul l^ufmish Khitun refused to obey the command of 

Mango, and abused and upbraided him before his envoy. Mangu was much 
enraged when he heard of it, and commanded that she should be brought, with 
hands bound, to his mother’s urt//i to be tried. 

In due time Cgbui Ij^utmish, the Kh^tOn of Kyuk, and ^dlVlj> the JihltOn 
of Koghue, son of Oktae, the mother of Shtrlmun, and jOVllhii the ShItOn 
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forces to be got ready, and moved out to meet and engage 

of Yasaa-Muiiga, two sons of the Na-yfn, Ilditkdae, and the Christian, ^d^Vt 
the chief minister of Kyuk among others, were brought in, tried, and 

their guilt established. mother and other Sh&tuns were sent to 

the Urdu of Stiir Mangh^s mother, to be dealt with ; and they were 

rolled up in felts, and drowned. The S&^b-zadahs, Nu-yfns, and Amtrs, were 
beaten on their mouths with stones until they died. That they “were choked 
by having earth or stones forced into their mouths,’* as .we are informed in the 

Mongols Proper^'* is merely a wrong translation from some “muddy stream ” 
Persian author [or an incorrect translation from the foreign rendering of the 
Persian], in which oaijr j or has been mistaken for 

BUri, and some others, were sent to the presence of Batu Shan to Lr dealt 
with, and, their crime having been proved, they too were put to death. The 
Nu-ytn, Ilfihtkdae, the destroyer of Hirat, and slayer of its inhabitants, was 
likewise seized at Badghais, and subsequently put to death. 

No less than seventy-seven or seventy-eight members altogether of the 
family of the Chingiz Eh^n, Nu-ytns, and Amtrs, perished on this occasion ; 
and, in consequence of these executions, enmity arose among its members, 
which was never afterwards extinguished. 

Rubruquis, who reached Mangu’s urdu in January, 1254 A.D. — the last 
month of 651 h. — and was present during these executions, says that three 
hundred lords, besides ladies, perished. He describes Mangu l^^’an as being 
of middle stature, flat -nosed, and about forty-five years old. “He sat on a 
bed [couch], and was clad with a robe of spotted fur, which shined like seal- 
skin. His wife [one of his wives], who was a little pretty woman, sat by him ; 
and, on another couch near, sat one of his daughters [by his chief ShAtun], 
named grown up, but exceedingly hard favoured, and several little 

children ; for that being her [ShWn’s] mother’s urdu (a Christian lady whom 
the Sh|n was very fond oO, she was mistress of it. On the 14th of January, 
the Shin's chief wife Kotola Katen [the name of the Eh^’s chief wife was 
Ehatun — (^^] attended the Christian chapel with her children.” 

Mangu having now put down all sedition, the natural goodness of his heart 
disposed him to show kindness to his remaining kinsmen. He directed that 
Shii^un, NaVu, and the Nu-yfn, Chufihan, should accompany his brother, 
EubflSe Ehan, into Ehipi, and Ehwajah Aghul, son of Kyuk Eban, received 
an appanage in the territoiy of Salingah, or Salingae, “which is near unto 
E^ra-Euram and, in the same manner, he assigned appanages to others of 
his kinsmen, wherein they might pass their days in affluence. 

The loyal ShSh-zadahs were now also dismissed to their different urdus, and 
also Batu Ebon’s brothers, BarkHe, and BuVae Timur, who had rendered such 
good service, and had the longest distance to go. They were dismissed with 
rich presents, and bore along with them befitting offerings for the A^l, B&tu, 
the $a-in Elian. The sons of Klitin, E^din [Eadgban ?] Agbul, and Malik 
Agjliul, were also rewarded, and allowed to depart to their stations ; and on 
Eftril-Hulaku, son of MitQkfte, .son of Cbagbutie. his father’s appanage, which 
his uncle, Yassu^MungH, had usurped, was conferred; but when he reached 
Alie— 4/^1 — death overtook him. 

Kaflhuh, the Vosb-cbl* or camel-man, was rewarded, raised to high rank, 
and made a Tar kha n. The administration of the revenue affairs of the eastern 
part of the empire was conferred upon the Mahmud, Yalwaj, who had, 

of old, done such good service, and who had reached Mangu’s urdu previous 
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the army of the sons of Chaghatle. and repel them. 
Before they could reach the camp of Mangu Khan, he, 
with his own forces, and the troops of Batu, fell upon that 
array, wielded the sword among them, and despatched 
about ten thousand Mughals of rank and renown, 
leaders of armies [!], to hell ; and extirpated all who be- 
longed to the army or were dependents of Chaghatae’s 
sons ; and set his mind at ease. Mangu Kha n now became 
firmly established in the sovereignty, and ascended the 
throne of Cljin and Upper Turkistan, and carried out his 
measures so that not a trace of the tribe of Chaghatae 
remained upon the face of the earth, with the exception 
of one or two of Cliaghatae’s sons who proceeded towards 
Chin, to the presence of the Altan Khan of Tarnghaj.*^ 
Subsequently to that, Mangu Kha n despatched forces 

to his being raised to the throne. Turkistan and Mawara-un-Nalir were 
entrusted to his son, MasTid Bak ; and the Amir, Arghun At:a, who, on account 
of the immense distance he had to come, could only reach the Court after the 
kurtUdey was confirmed in the administration of the revenue, affairs of all the 
countries west of the Jihun, as far as Halab, Arman, and Rum. *Ali Malik 
was sent with him to make a new assessment in the countries of i-ran>Zamin 
under the sway of the Mughals. Mangu also resumed all grants not conferred 
by the Chingiz Khan. Oktae 1^'an, or Kyuk This was done because 

the Shah-zadahs had, for their own purposes, during the long interregnum, 
been bestowing fiefs upon their partisans in all directions. Mangu issued wise 
regulations on this, and many other subjects, for which I have no space here. 
A fresh assessment likewise was made in and the only exemptions 

from taxation were*made in favour of such persons as had been also exempt 
during the reigns of the Chingiz Ehan and his son, Oktae Ka*^, namely, 
Sayyids, Shaikhs, and 'Ulama, of the Musalmans, the priests, monks, and 
ascetics, of the Christians, the chief Tmnan of the Idol-worshippers, and such 
persons as, by reason of infirmity, sickness, or old age, were unable to work ; 
and all outstanding claims for cesses were likewise remitted. 

I must, however, briefly mention one especial good regulation instituted by 
Mangu ¥a*an. A number of scribes were employed at the Court, conversant 
with the First, I-gburf, Khija-i, Tibbatt, Ting^ut, and other languages, so 
that, whenever they might have occasion to write farmdnsy they might be able 
to do so in the language and character of the particular tribe or people to whom 
such farmdn might be addressed. This contradicts the statement made, on 
the authority of Klaproth, quoted in the Journal Ro, As, Soc.y vol. v. [new 
series], page 33. 

It is curious to read of Professor Tatatonggo, installed by Genghis as 
Professor of the Ouigour language and literature” — in the University of Ulugh. 
Yurat perhaps. 

* The final downfall of the Altin Ehins, the Kin of Chinese authors, could 
not have occurred as early as Ckdae’s reign from this statement, which the 
Pro- Mughal writers do not even hint at- 
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to the ^uhistan of the MulShidahs ; and, during several 
years, the Mughals overran that territory, pitched their 
camps therein, and took up their quarters in that country. 
The inhabitants of the Kuhistan became thereby reduced 
to misery and wretchedness ; and the Mughals gained 
possession of their fortresses and cities, and demolished 
their strongholds, and the Mulahidahs fell. The account 
of them is as follows. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF THE MULA^IDAHS— ON THE 
WHOLE OF WHOM BE GOD’S CURSE ! 

The reason for despatching forces into the territory and 
against the fortresses of Mulhidistan • was this. At the 
outset of the career and time of Hasan-i-Sabbah ^ — God’s 

* Not intended to be understood otherwise than as a nick or by-name — 
HeretiC'land, from Mul^iid, heretic, etc. 

7 The Printed Text turns this name into — ^abbagh — which is the 

Arabic for a dyer 1 

It is very amusing to notice the errors made with regard to the name of this 
person, and the plunges made respecting it ; and it is surely time such errors 
should be corrected. The latest notice of this kind occurs in a book 
lately published, by Major R. D. Osborn, of the Bengal S. C., entitled 
“ /s/am under the Khalifs of Bagkdad^^* in which we are told [p. 345] that the 

first Grand Master of the Assassins ” was “ Hasan ibn [Le,, son of, when, at 
the same time, his father’s name is ’All] Saba,'* but, afterwards, a little farther 
on, he is styled “Hasan Saba” only. The author of the above work, how- 
ever, merely follows in the beaten road of others who cannot read the original 
histories for themselves, and have to depend on translations often incorrect, 
and who call him by such incorrect names — it is merely errbr stereotyped, so 
to say— such as “ the old man of the mountain ” for example, another gross 
error. Yet such is the force of habit that there are editors of periodicals and 
reviews who, if they saw an attempt to correct such blunders, would probably 
say, “ in the case of a journal intended for general readers, we are more or less 
forced to adopt the usual conventional spelling, partly because readers like it( 
and partly to secure uniformity,” while others would consider the correction of 
such errors “ want of taste,” and “ very offensive.” 

The first DiVt, the literal meaning of which is an apostle or missionary, one 
who invites or stimulates others — of the Isma’llls or Mulahidahs of Alamut 
was ’Ala-ud>Din, l^asan, son of ’Alt, son of Muhammad, son of Ja’far, son 
of Husain, son of Muhammad, who claimed descent from U9-$abbah Al- 
^amairt, mentioned at page 7 of this Translation ; but by some he is con- 
sidered to be descended from Isma’il, son of Ja’far-u9-$SldiV* 

By ’Arab \i»riters he was styled the Sbaikb'Ul-Jibal — which some 
one, long ago, probably, translated without recollecting, oT without know- 
ing, that Sha ikh has other meanings besides “an old or venerable old man,*’ 
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curse upon him ! — ^who instituted the rules of the Mul3> 
hidah sect, and founded the canons of that heresy, he 
restored and strengthened the fortresses of Alamut which 
he purchased, along with the fortress of Lanbah-Sar, which 
was [afterwards became, and was at this time] the capital * 
of the chief Mulhid [heretic], whom that sect used to 


and that jibdl is the plural of jabal^ ** a mountain,” and at once jumped at the 
conclusion that his title was the ^ Old Man of the Mountain,” more esi)ecial 1 y 
as his stronghold was on a mountain likewise, and so he has continued to be 
wrongly styled ** The Old Man of the Mountain down to the present day. 

The terms S 2 iaikli-ul-Jil»l, however, signify, the Patriarch, Prelate, High- 
Priest, etc., of, or dwelling in, the tract of country south of the Caspian, called 
Jibiil, the Mountains of Dtlam in the Masalik wa Mam Alik, and also 
Kohistan, consisting of a belt of mountains running along the frontiers of 
Gilan, Mazandaran, and ^Ir&V-i-’Ajam —ancient Parthia. it was from this 
tract known as **the Jibal,” that ]^asan-i-$abbal?, the first Shaikh of the 
eastern Isma'ilis or Mula^idahs, received the name, because, in this tract, he 
b^an his mission. 

There is a Jibal of Ghur also, mentioned at pages 335 and 338, but that is a 
mere local name, while ** the Jibal ” referred to is well known, and is called by 
hat name. 

* Thus stated in the text, but Alamut was the capital of the Mula^iidahs, 
during the greater part of their rule, and hence they are sometimes styled 
Alamutis. 

A pretty jumble has been made, too, of the name of this well-known place, 
in every copy of the text collated — but some other works are almost as bad — 
througlk the carelessness or ignorance of the copyists. What European writers 
make of it I shall presently show. Only one copy of the text has anything 
approaching the correct name, but the various modes of writing cannot all be 
rendered by Persian types. Some have — and The Cal- 

cutta Official Text” — which is very defective 'at this particular part — has 
^ in the page and ^ in a note ; and whbi ever this name occurs it is 
vitiated in the way above mentioned. 

Von Hammer styles it Lamsir, which is not viry far wide of the mark ; but, 
when he styles Gird-koh by the impossible name of Kirdkuh, it is not to be 
wondered at that the other is not correct. D’Ohsson, to judge from the “ Afon~ 
^Is £ ropery* appears to call it Lamsher and Lamhessar ; Quatrem^re alone is 
correct. This place is called Lambah-Sar— y- a,J — which may be written 
in one word— Lanbah signifies anything round or circular, such 
as an apple, an orange, or the like, and Sar means, summit, top, head, 
etc. It is the name of a mountain in the territory of Mazandaran, near 
Gird-Koh, which signifies the Round or Circular Hill or Mountain, also in 
MiUandar&n ; and on each of these mountains the Mula^idahs had erected a 
strong fortress. The latter place, which will be s^ain referred to, lies a short 
distance from Damgh^ l>ut neither place is to be found in the large map of 
Persia lately published by the India Office, nor were they, apparently, known 
to the most recent travellers in that part of the Persian empire ; and I beg to 
suggest that some of those who may travel that way in future should pay both 
Lanbah-Sar and Gird-Koh a visit, both sites being well known in those parts. 
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style “The Maulana God curse them all I — from the 
Dfalamts for a large sum of money. 

Having brought there a pregnant female slave of his 
own, he represented to people, saying : “ She is pr^nant 
by Mustan$ir, the Mi$ri, [the Isma’ili Khalifah of Egypt], 
and, flying from enemies, I have brought her to this place, 
for, from the lineage of this burden [which she bears] will 
spring the I mam-i- Akhir-i-Zaman and Mahdi-i-Awan,” * 
accompanied with vain and impotent words, the like of 
which no sensible person would allow to pass in his imagi- 
nation, or enter his heart. God curse him ! 

After he purchased those fortresses, he repaired the 
fortress of Alamut, and expended incalculable wealth in 
the restoration of, and providing that stronghold with 
stores and provisions. It is situated on a mountain in the 
vicinity of the city of ^azwin. The Inhabitants of that 
city are all orthodox Sunnis, of pure faith, and unsullied 
belief ; and, through the Batiniah and Mulahidah heresy, 
continual flghting and contention used to go on between 
them [and those heretics]. 

Trustworthy persons have narrated that all the people 
and inhabitants of the city of Kazwln had entire sets of 
arms ready, and implements of warfare in preparation, to 
such degree, that all the bazar people were, used to come 
completely armed to their shops ; and conflicts used to 
take place daily between the l^azwtnls and the Mulatiidahs 
of Alamut, up to the period when the outbreak of the 
Qhingiz Khan took place, and the domination of the 
Mnghals over ’Ira^ and the Jibal. l^azl Shams-ud-Dln. 
the Kazwlni, who was a sincere Imam and truly learned 
man, upon several occasions, travelled from l^azwin 
towards Khijta, and suffered the distress of separation from 
country and home, until this time, during the sovereignty 
of Mangu Kha n, when he again set out, and proceeded to 
his presence. In such manner as was feasible he en- 
deavoured to obtain aid, and gave an account of the 


• The Director or Guide, the last of the twelve Indms, Mu^ammad'i'AbQ-I 
ys«im, the son of ^asan-al-Askan, the eleventh of the Imims, bom in ass «•! 
whom the ghl’ahs believe to be still alive, and whose manifestation, according 
to the ¥ttr’5n, is one of the signs of the Judgment Day. 
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wickedness of the Mulahidah and their sedition in the 
Muhammadan states.* 

^ In the year 654 H., but Abru, and some others, say in 653 H., 

’ Alil-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, son of ^asan, son of Muhammad, the seventh DdH 
or Apostle, or Missionary, of the Mulahidahs, died at the end of the month 
of Shaww&l. He was the only son of the Nau Musalman [referred to in note \ 
page 265 — in the Persian of the East, signifies new,’* ** fresh,” etc., but 
Von Hammer's “ Nev ” is very nau inde^], and, when he grew up, his brain, 
it is said, was affected, and he refused, in consequence, to attend to any 
instructions brought by his own envoys from the Mughal sovereigns, so the 
Pro-Mughal writers say ; but the correct reason was that he thought himself 
strong enough to preserve his independence, but he was mistaken. In his 
reign, the Muhtashim [Preceptor], Nil^ir-ud-Dfn, who held the chief authority 
over the ^uhistan, which tract of country has been repeatedly mentioned before, 
seized the Shwajah, Na^tr-ud-Dfn, the Tust — the celebrated §uft poet — and 
compelled him to proceed along with him to the presence of ’Ala-ud-Dtn, 
Mu^kammad ; and the Khwajah continued with him, in his stronghold of Mai- 
mun [du^], until the arrival of Hulaku in I-ran-Zamin. There he composed 
his celebrated work, the AkhUV-i-Nafiri, which, the Raufat-u$-$afa says, was 
dedicated to the Mulitashim Na^ir-ud-Din, who nevertheless threw him into 
prison, at the instigation of the traitor Wazlr of the Kh altfah. mentioned far- 
ther on. There are other versions of this, however, and the Khw&jah is 
said to have gone thither of his own free will and accord, and to satisfy his 
feelings of revenge, as will be subsequently mentioned. 

After Mangu ]Ka’an had determined upon sending forces into I-ran- 2 ^mtn, 
to guard the Mughal conquests therein, he despatched the Nu*yin, Tanju 
[^G It is sometimes written — but incorrectly so] thither. Soon after his 

arrival there he became so much grieved — disinterested creature ! — at the con- 
duct of the Isma’ili heretics, and the Shalifah of Baghdad, towards the people 
generally, that he despatched an agent to the presence of the Ka’an to com- 
plain of them both. How hisfory repeats itself ! We might read Bulgaria for 
I -ran, and the ’Usmanli Sul$^ for the ’Abbas! Elxalffah. 

At this juncture, likewise, the great Ig^a^f, Shams-ud-Din. from I-nm-Zamtn, 
presented himself in Mangu ^’an’s urdii^ and was graciously received. As 
the out of terror of the Isma’ilts, was in the habit of wearing mail under 

his clothes, one day Mangu Ka’an, having observed it, asked him the reason 
of such an unusual dress for an ecclesiastic. He replied : **It is now several 
years since I, out of fear of the Isma’il! Fida-is, who like unto ’Azra-il — the 
Angel of Death— however much a person may guard himself, still contrive to 
reach and destroy him, began to wear this mail as a protection.” Von Ham- 
mer makes a muddle of this matter also, and says that * ' the judge of Kaswin, 
who was at the Khan’s court, went in armour to the audience^ fearing the 
daggers of the assassins,” as though they were there. The Habib-us-Siyar 
says the through fear of the IsmE’ilt’s daggers, used to wander about 

the country in the scales of his armour, like a shell-fish in its shell, and by his 
importunities at last impelled Mangu to send a numerous army into 1 -ran- 
Zamtn. The author of the “ Mongols Proper^" however, who appears to have 
taken the story from D’Ohsson, puts a piece upon it, and states, that such was the 
terror of the *^/edavies,'* that “ the chiej officers and more prominent men of its 
[Western Asia’s] various courts ” wore coats of mail under their clothes as a 
precaution, * etc. ! 
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They [the trustworthy persons] also related in this wise, 

To return to Mangu and the He related to the ]^’Sn — or manufac- 

tured for him — such atrocities on the part of the heretics — as might be expected 
from one so orthodox as himself — that Mangu was amazed ; and he resolved in 
his mind that he would utterly destroy that sect. Having observed indications 
of capacity and fitness for sovereignty on the brow of his brother, Hulaku, he 
determined to nominate him to carry out his intention, and at the same time 
to take possession of, and secure^ the territories to the west of I-ran-2^mtn — 
the real object in view, of course — namely. Sham. Rum, and Arman. Hul&ku 
having been nominated, he was informed that the forces along with the Nu- 
3rtn, Tanju, and those lately under Jurmaghun, which had been previously 
despatched into I-ran 2^amtn, all appertained to him ; and likewise, in the 
same way, those which had been sent into Hindustan under the Bahadur, 
Ta-fr, after his death, came under the command of the Tattar Nu-ytn, Sail. 
Salt, according to the Pro-Mughal writers, had subdued the country of 
Kaghmtr, and several thousand Kashnifrf captives had been sent by him to 
the Ka*an*s urdii. There is still a Salt kt Sarae on the route from Rawal 
Pin<}t to £hanpur, an eld place, and formerly of some Importance. See page 
844, where Salt is mentioned, and page 1135 for Ta-ir*s death. 

Vast preparations were made for Hulaku's movement, and, besides the 
armies already in the countries of i-ran>Zamfn, Mangu commanded that, out of 
all the forces of the Chingiz £h^n, that is, the various hazdrahs already men- 
tioned at page 1093, which he had assigned to and divided among his brothers, 
his sons, and brothers* sons, out of every ten persons two should be selected 
[they had vastly increased, too, since the time of the Chingiz Ehan] and sent 
to serve under Hulaku. The numbers are variously mentioned at from 
120,000 to 180,000 horse. Besides these, a thousand families of Kh ita-f 
Manjaniij[-chts [catapult workers], Naft-Andaz [naphtha-throwers], and 
Charkh-Andaz [shooters of fiery arrows worked by a wheel] were to accom* 
pany him, and they brought along with them such a vast amount of missiles 
and stores appertaining to their peculiar branch of the forces as cannot be 
enumerated. They had with them also CharkhT Kamans [wheeled arba- 
lists], worked by a wheel in such wise that one bow-string would pull three 
bows, each of which would discharge an arrow of three or four ells in length. 
These arrows or bolts, from the notch for the bow-string to near the head, were 
covered with feathers of the vulture and eagle, and the bolts were short and 
strong. These machines would also throw naphtha. The bolts of 

the catapults were made of ash/ very tough and strong, and covered with the 
hides of horses and bullocks [to prevent their being burnt], like as a dagger in its 
sheath ; and each catapult was so constructed as to be capable of being sepa- 
rated into five or seven parts, and easily put together again. These catapults 
and mangonels were brought from j^i|a-e on carts into Turkistan, under the 
direction of skilful engineers and mechanists, but there is no evidence what- 
ever to show that they had any knowledge of gunpowder, but quite the con- 
trary. 

As soon as the expedition had been determined on, agents were despatched 
in order that wheresoever the passage of the great host should be, from ]|g[ara- 
Ijj^uram to the Amutah, all the available pasture-lands and grazing tracts should 
be laid under embargo [the word used is ^uruV, the same that is used with 
reference to the site of the subterranean chamber in which the Chingiz Shan 
was buried, but signifies enclosed as well as piohibited. The word is quite 
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that, in the presence of Mangu Khan, the ]^a?!, according 

common in our district Law Courts in India] for the use of the forces. Strong 
bridges were also constructed over the different rivers by the way to enable 
the great host to cross with ease and facility. Throughout the whole empire 
[east of the Sthun probably] orders were sent so that, for the use of the army, 
at the ratio of a ta§kdr [an earthen vessel of capacity ; also a saddle-bag for 
holding com or meal, which is probably meant here, and, of course, filled. 
Some authors state that a ta^Adr is equivalent to lOO manns of Tabriz, others 
to lo manns of Tabriz, equal to one kharutdf^ of meal, and a khtg [a skin or 
leather bottle of liquor — jfumis] for each man, should be collected. 

The Nu-ytn, Tanju, and his army, together with the troops which had pre- 
viously been sent into I-ran-Zamfn under Jurmaghun, now received orders to 
move towards the frontiers of Rum. 

All things being prepared, and the different Shah-zSdahs and Nu-ytns, and 
the Hazarahs, and $adhahs [leaders of thousands, and hundreds], having been 
nominated, the Nu-ytn, l^aibuVa, the Naeman, was sent at the head of 
12,000 horse, as the advance or van of Hulaku*s forces, in Jamadt-ul-Ak 2 lir, 
650 H. Kaibuka- " Kitubuka^’ is not correct— crossed the Amutah in the 
beginning of Muharram, 651 H. [early in March, 1253 a.d.], entered Shurasan, 
which he reached in Rabi*-ul-Awwal, and occupied himself in the reduction of 
the ^uhistan. 

His first attempt , with 5000 horse and 5000 foot [Tajzik levies from the 
conquered states], was against the strong fortress of Gird-Koh, already referred 
to, but he found it a much more difficult matter than he expected. He sur- 
rounded it with a wall, furnished with a ditch inside, towards the fortress, and 
raised another wall, with a ditch outside, and between these two walls placed 
his forces, more like one besieged than a besieger, to guard his forc^ from the 
sallies of the Fida-is. All his efforts were useless, so he left a force there 
under Burt, to watch that fortress, and moved himself towards Mihrtn-dujz — 
another stronghold of the sect. He invested that likewise, placed catapults. in 
position against it, left several Amtrs with troops to carry on the siege, and 
proceeded himself, with the rest of his forces, which, no doubt, had been 
greatly increased in point of numbers by the levies and contingents of those 
places in lUiiir^n under the Mughal yoke, against the fort of Shah-duj^, 
which he reached on the 8th of JamUdt-ubAwwal, and slew a number of 
people outside, and then made towards the districts of Taram and Rud-bSr, 
between Gflan and ^azwin. He then appeared with his forces before the 
fortresses of Man$urfah and Alah-Bashin, and for eighteen days tried his 
utmost to take them, but all his efforts were of no effect. He then faced about 
and moved into the l^uhistSn again, drove off the flocks and herds of the 
people of Tun, Tursh^Zy sind Zar-Koh, slaughtered a vast number of people, 
and carried away a great number of captives. On the loth of Jamadt-ul- 
Akhtr, he gained possession of Tun and Tursh^z, these being the first places 
that fell into his hands. On the ist of Sha’ban he took Mihrtn-duj£, and, on 
the 27th of Ramadan, the Dujz-i-Kamalt also fell. 

On the 9th of Shawwal. the Fida-ts of Gird-Koh made a sally at night upon 
the Mugjials, destroyed their circumvallation, and slew the greater number of 
them, including their leader, Burt. At this time a pestilence had broken out 
within Gird-Koh, and, as soon as *AUL-ud-Dtn, Mu[^ammad, the Maulina of 
the Mul 3 Lhi^^s» intimation of it, he at once despatched Mub2riz-ud-Dtn, 
^Alt, Sarabani, and Shujil'-ud-Dtn, l^asan, Turant, with no picked men, to 
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to the practice of Musalman dignity and religion, used 


Gird-Koh, with directions that each man should carry with him one mann of 
hinpid and two nianns of salt [in all, about 21 or 24 lbs.] — the jami’-ut-Tawi- 
rikb says two of f^innd and three of salt — because i^HHd had lately been 
discovered, accidentally, to be the antidote for the pestilence. 

The author of the “ Mongols Proper** has, or his authorities, perhaps, have, 
made a very amusing story out of the above — for the source is evidently the 
same. He says, p. 194 : “ One of the garrison [of Girdkjuh — i. e., ** the Round 
Mountain ” — so “ kjuk ” is a mountain, perhaps — the same which Von Hammer 
turns into Kirdkuh escaped, and sent to Alaeddin, the Grand Vizier^ to 
ask for help. He sent two leaders, each with no troopers ; one to escort 
three mens of salt, the other three mens of heima,” etc.— equal to about one 
ounce of salt and hinnd each, even if only 400 people were within the walls. 

At this place, in Alff, an anecdote is related respecting the discovery of 
f^innd as a remedy for the disease which affected the defenders of several gpreat 
fortresses, 21s our author relates, and which, from his account at page 1124, 
appears to have been scurvy or something very much like it. It is that the 
daughter of the Amir of that fortress was going to be married, and, on the 
night of the consummation ot the marriage, the custom was to dye the bride's 
hands and feet with hinfid. This was done ; and, those who applied the dye 
having afterwards washed their hands, some of the pestilence-stricken people, 
on account of the scarci^'y of water, drank that water, and recovered in a won- 
derfully short time. This seems but another version of our author’s account of 
the cure wrought by ^innd in his description of the investment of Ok of Sistan, 
at the page above mentioned. - 

I must now return to the movements of Hulaku. Before setting out for 
t-ran-Zamfn, he took leave of his brother Mangu, and his nephews, in order to 
return to his own urdus^ where his wives and children were. Mangu Kla’an, 
before parting with him, gave him much wise counsel for his guidance. He 
enjoined him to observe the laws and ordinances of the Chingiz £hun ; and, 
from the Jt^un of Amulah, to the extreme frontier of Mi^r, and Maghrib, to 
protect and cherish all who submitted to him, but to exterminate all those who 
did not, and to trample them into the dust of destruction, women, children, and 
all fin the true Circassian style ”], and to commence with the fortresses of 
the Mulahidahs in the ]g[[uhistaii. He was then to march into 'Irat:, and 
remove off the face of the earth the Lurs — a tribe of nomads so-called — and 
the Kurds, whose misdeeds [in not submitting to the ameliorating Mughals» 
and which hardy race have, in these days, given offence, in the same way, to 
another ameliorator,” and are to be extirminated as early as practicable] 
never ceased ; then to call upon the Khaltfah of Baghdad to submit ; and, if 
he should do so, not to molest him in the least ; but, if he showed arrogance, 
and refused, to send him to join the others. He was further advised to make 
judgment and sense his guide and model ; to be prudent and watchful ; to be 
mindful of the deceit and treachery of enemies ; to give tranquility to the 
people generally, and make them happy [by killing them !] ; to cause ruined 
places to be restored ; to subdue the contumacious, so that he might have 
plenty of places wherein to make his summer and his winter quarters ; and 
always, in all things, to consult and advise with Du^uz Khatiin. This name 
is also written TuVuz, d and / being interchangeable. She was a Kar&3rat and 
a Christian, the daughter of Aighu or Ai]^u — written A-yaghu — — in Alff — 
a son of the Awang XhS n. Huliikff greatly favoured the Christians on her 
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Stem language, in such manner that the wrath of sove- 


account ; and throughout his dominions churches were allowed to be built. At 
the entrance of the urdU of this KKa tSn^ a kcdtsa — church or chapel [felt tent] — 
was always pitched ; and they used to sound the ndkQs — a thin oblong piece 
of wood, so called, suspended by two strings, and struck with a flexible rod, 
called wubtly used by Eastern Christians to summon the congregation for 
divine service. 

Mangu 1 ^’an assumed that his brother HulSku would take up his residence, 
permanently, in l-ran-Zamin ; nevertheless, he told him that, after he had 
accomplished all these things, he should return to his urdU, 

Mangu now dismissed him, along with two of his wives, his sons, and Amirs ; 
and sent along with him their brother, Tursutae Afij^ul,and some of their nephews 
to serve under him. MangD, it is said, was greatly affected at parting with Hu* 
laku, for he considered him the jewel in the diadem of the empire, and that both 
shed copious tears. He reached his own urdus at the end of the year 650 H. 
The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir and the Rau?at-u?-§afa say that he returned to his 
Urdus in the third month of 651 H., to make his preparations, but the Jaml’* 
ut-Tawarikh says in Zi-Hijjah, 650 H. 

He set out from his urdHs for Lran-Zamm on the 24th of Sha*bany 651 H. — 
the Rau^at-u^-^afa says he began his march in Ramadan, while the Jami'-ut* 
Tawarikh says it was in Zt-^ijjah, 651 H. — having made his son, Baldia 
Aghulf his representative there during his absence, as that son’s mother was 
the greatest in rank among his wives, two of whom, and two sons, went with 
him. The Jami’-ut-Tawartkhf in one place, says Jum^ur, or Jurngl^ur, was 
left in charge, and, in another place, that it was Ajae who was left. 

A vast army accompanied him ; and in due time he reached Almaligh, where 
the Khs tim Urgbanah, one of Chagoatae’s widows, received and entertained 
him. Having moved from thence, on the frontier of Turkistan and Mawara* 
un-Nahr, the $abib, Mas’ud Bak, and several other Amirs, received him. 
He passed some months of 652 H. in those parts ; and, in Sha’ban. 653 H. — 
about October, 1253 a.d. — reached Samr^and, having been just two years on 
the road. He encamped in the mead of Kan-i-Gul, where Mas’ud Bak had a 
great tent pitched for him of nastci — a species of silken fabric woven with 
gold — and passed forty days there, happily, but for the death of his brother,' 
'fursutae Aghfil, who had been long ailing, and who was there buried. 
Hulaku, after this stay, marched to Kasht afterwards known as Shahr-i-Sabz, 
at which place he remained a month ; and there the Amir, Arghun A^a, the 
administrator of I-ran-Zamin, from Tils [in the previous year, when Rubruquis 
returned to Europe, the Amfr, Arg}iun A^a was at Tauris, who, as he remarks, 
collected the tribute], as in duty bound, waited on him to give up charge of 
that region, after which he was to return to the presence of the Ka’an, and 
there, also, came Malik Shams^ud-Din. Mubammad, the Kurat from Hirat — 
some say he presented himself to Hulaku at Samr^and. 

Whilst at Kash, Hulaku issued a farmdn to the Sultans and Rulers of 
l.mn-Zamin, pretending that the object of his coming was to destroy the 
strongholds of the Mulabldahs for the sake of the people of those parts, 

who,” he said, “ have sought the protection of the ^a an, an<l made com- 
plaint unto him;” “the people,” in this case, being oite Ka?i ! I'he object 
stated was as specious and illusive as an invasion of the same nature in these 
days — it was to appropriate the territories of the weak. “If ye present your- 
selves in person,” he said, “and render assistance, your services will be 
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reignty overcame Mangu Kh5n ; for the ^a;t applied the 


appreciated, and 3fotir territories, forces, dwellings, and property will be spared 
to you ; but if ye show negligence or indifference to the purport of this farmSn^ 
when, with God’s help [history repeats itself again], we shall have finished 
with the Ismft'tlfs. we shall turn our face towards you ; and the same will 
befall you as befalls them.’^ 

When the news of Hullku’s arrival became spread abroad, ** the Sultans 
and Maliks ** are-snid to have poured in. among whom was Sultan Rukn-ud- 
Dtn of Rum — he. however, was not Sultan of Rtim at all, but merely the 
envoy of his brother, Sul^in Kai-Ka-us, and acted treacherously towards him 
for his own ambitious ends ; see page 164 — and ’Izz-ud>Din, the son of the 
AtS-Bak, Musaffar.ud-Dtn, and others from ’Ir^, AsarbaijSn, Aran, Sher« 
wan. GurjistSn, and various Maliks, $adrs, and other great men. On reaching 
the Ji^un of Amutah, orders were given to lay all the vessels and boats on the 
river under embargo. With these a strong bHdge was constructed ; and, on 
the 1st of [the Tartkh-i-Jahan-gfr says Shawwal, two months 

before], 653 H. — 31st December, 1355 A.D., but see under — Hulaku crossed 
with his army, at what point ; is not stated, but at the Tirmid ferry, in all 
probability ; and, for the first time, set foot in I-ran-Zamin. As a reward to 
the boatmen for their services, he remitted the collection of tolls from them, 
and that tax afterwards entirely ceased. Next day, ‘‘several lions wferc seen — 
the word is applied to the tiger also, but, considering the high latitude, 
we may assume that some other less formidable animals are referred to, since 
a real lion hunt on two^humpod catnels^ as stated, would be a sight indeetl — and, 
they having been enclosed by a circle of men, Hulaku mounted, and two of 
them were “caught in the toils.*' The next day’s march brought him to 
Shiwargfaan. or Shiwarkan [vul, Shibbergan]. 

Flis intention was to stay but one day there, but it so happened that, on the 
following day, which was the ’Id-i-A^h^ — the loth of Zi-Hijjah — [such being 
the case, he must have crossed on the 8th, or remained from tlie 1st to the 
8th] the snow and sleet began to fall, and continued for seven consecutive 
days and nights, and a great number of cattle perished through the excessive 
cold. He had no choice but to winter there. Our author’s statement, that 
he made the territory of Badghais his headipiarlcr^ is much more probable, 
or rather the whole tract between Shlwarghan and Bailghais, considering the 
number of his troops. See note p. 1226. In the spring, Arghun A^fisetup 
a vast audience-tent of silk and gold, fitted with, furniture and utensils befitting, 
of gold and silver studded with precious stones, and worthy of a mighty monarch. 
It was pitched at an auspicious hour by Ilulaku’s command ; and, at a felicitous 
conjunction of the stars, he mounted the throne set up therein, and received the 
congratulations of all the Kh ans, Sh^h-zadahs, Amirs, Maliks, and ^akims 
of all parts around then assembled there. After the ceremonial, the Amir, 
Arghfln A^i, set out for the presence of the IgCa’an, as commanded by him, 
leaving his son, Girae Malik, with A^mad, the Bitik-chJ [Secretary], and the 
§abib [Waztr], ’Aia-ud-Din, ’AJa Malik, for the administration of the civil and 
revenue affairs, with which HulakQ had nought to do, at that time. The latter 
moved to Showaf and Zawah, where he was taken ill, and consequently he 
despatched SaibuVa and KQkft-I-yalkS. at the head of a force, to complete the 
conquest of the J^uhistln. 

Barly in 654 H., Hul&kil sent Malik Shams»ud»Dtn, Muhammad, theKnrat, 
to the Muhtaahim. NA9ir*ud-Din, one of the chief DA’ts of the IsmS. Hts. who 
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words feebleness and infirmity to his government and 
power. Mangu TniSn said : *' What weakness hath the 
observed in our kingdom that he gives utterance 
to such like alarming words as these ?” ^af! Shams-ud- 
Din replied : ** What greater feebleness can there be than 
that the sect of Mulahidah has made several forts its 
asylum, notwithstanding that the creed of that sect is 
contrary to the Musalman faith, and also to the Christian 
and Mughal belief? They parade their riches and they 
wait in expectation of this, that, if your power should 
sustain any decline or reverse, the sect will rise in the 
midst of those piountains and in those fortresses, and over- 
throw the remainder of the people of Islam, and not leave 
the trace of a Musalman.” 

This reality influenced and roused the mind of Mangu 
to the reduction of the fortresses and territories of 
Mulhidistan, and the l^uhistan of Alamut. A mandate was 
accordingly issued so that the forces which were in the 
countries of I-ran and ’Ajam, from Khurasan and Tral^, 
turned their faces to the territory of the l^uhistan and the 
tract of Alamut ; and, during a period of ten years or 
more, they took the whole of the cities and fortresses, and 
put the whole of the Mulahidah to the sword, with the 
exception * of the women and children, all the remainder 

had grown old and feeble, and called upon him to submit. He appears to 
have ruled the district of Tun and its dependencies, in which was the fortress, 
apparently that mentioned by our author above — Sar-i-Takht. NS^ir-ud-Din 
came on the 17 th of JamadJ-ul-Awwal, bringing presents ; and Hulaku de- 
manded why he had not brought the garrison of the fortress along with him, 
and was told that they would obey no orders but those of their B2da2iah, *Ala- 
ud-Din, TOiur Shah. This appears to have satisfied HuUdcu, who conferred 
upon him the government of Tun and its districts, and sent him thither ; but 
he died soon after. HuUlku now advanced to X^s, the seat of government of 
the Amtr, ArghQn klfA^ and then moved to Radakan, where he stayed some 
time, and Kha bushan [there is no place called ** Kabuskan *’], which the 
Mttl^ials call fludUn. He directed that this kasbah [to wn] should be restored, 
and that the means should be furnished from the treasury. The kdkrezes — sub- 
terranean aqueducts — ^were repaired [he “ordered** no “canals to be dug*’], 
and th^ Wazfr and Secretary of the province, Saif-ud-Dtn, used his 

utmost endeavours, as a Musalman, to bring the works to completion, espe- 
cially the J&mi’ Masjid, which he himself endowed. Workshops were erected, 
ywd gardens laid out ; and Amtrs and prominent men were directed to build 
dwellings for themselves, which they subsequently did. 

* He possibly means, nqt even exceptin the women and children, for even 
the Pro»Mughal writers say that a// were exterminated. 
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being sent to hell ; and the potency of the verse — “ Thus 
do we cause one oppressor to overcome another” — was 
made manifest. 

This votary, who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, the writer of this 
TabakAT, and author of this history, upon three different 
times, had occasion to travel into that part [the Kuhistan] 
on a mission. The first occasion was in the year 62 1 H., 
from the fortress of Tulak, after Khurasan had become 
cleared of the Mughal forces, on account of the scarcity of 
clothing, and dearth of some requisites, which had run out 
in consequence of the irruption of the infidels ; and people 
were distressed for necessaries of life. At the request of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Hasan-i-Salar, Kha r-post. the author 
proceeded from the fortress of Tulak to Isfirar, in order to 
open the route for kSrwans. From thence he proceeded 
towards ^a-in, and from that place to the fort of Sar-i- 
Takht.* and Jowarsher. and Farman-dih of the territory of 
the Kuhistan. At that time the Muhtashim [of the Mul^d- 
ah] was Shihab-i-Mansur. Abu-l-Fath. I [the author] found 
him a person of infinite learning, with wisdom, science, and 
philosophy, in such wise, that a philosopher and sage like 
unto him there was not in the territory of Khurasan. He 
used greatly to cherish poor strangers and travellers ; and 
such Musalmans of Khu rasan as had come into proximity 
with him he was wont to take under his guardianship and 
protection. On this account his assemblies contained 
some of the most distinguished of the ’Ulama of KhurSsAn.* 
such as that Imam of the Age, Af?al-ud-Din, the Bamtani, 
and Imam Shams-ud-Din. ^usrau-gliah!, and other 
^Ulama of Sburasan, who had come to him ; and he had 
treated all of them with honour and reverence, and showed 
them much kindness. They stated to this effect, that. 


• Written ^ with slight variation in two of the oldest, and two othw 
good MSS. Subsequent writers mention a stronghold of the MulSftidahs in 
the yiitii«t 5 n, in the district of Tfln, under that name. Three of the most 
modem copies of the text, the best Paris MS., and the Calcutta Printed Text, 
have which may be read Marikhat, Marbakht, or Maranjat; and m a 

note to the Printed Text what may be read RfUtt or Zikllt. It lay In one of 
the caravan routes. The same place, in the Raujat-u}-5*®f •* written 

or 

^ Most copies of the text arc deficient here- 
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during those first two or three years of anarchy * in KhurS- 
sSn, one thousand honorary dresses, and seven hundred 
horses, with trappings, had been received from his treasury 
and stables by ’Ulama and poor strangers. 

As the kindness and benefactions towards, and associa- 
tion and intercourse of this Muhtaghim, Shihab. with the 
Musalmans became frequent, the Mulahidah sect, sent 
accounts to Alamut saying : ** Very soon the Muhtashim. 
Shihab. will give the whole of the property of the Da’wat- 
Khanah XGeneral Bounty Fund] to the Musalmans and, 
from Alamut, a mandate came for him to proceed thither ; 
and the government of the l^uhistan * was conferred upon ^ 
the Muhtashim, ^ams [ud-Din], Hasan-i-Ikhtiyar. 

When this servant of the victorious government returned 
from the presence of the Muhtashim. Shihab. he. proceeded, 
for the purpose of purchasing the necessary clothing, to the 
city of Tun, and from thence returned to ^a-tn,^ Isfirar, 
and Tulak again. After some time, it happened that, in 
622- H., the author chanced to proceed from Tulak to the 
presence of Malik Rukn-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-’Ugman, 
the Maraghant.* — may he rest in peace! — at Khaesar of 

* The Printed Text is lamentably out here» and has oJl» for but the 
former makes the se.ntence totally unintelligible. The second word, fitrat^ 
refers to the Mughal invasion and distraction prevailing in those parts conse- 
quent on their being without a sovereign or settled government. 

• This shows that the power of the sect was still very great ; and that the 
Mughal domination was but nominal at this period. 

7 At this period ](pl-tn was noted for the manufacture of very fine linen, 
hair-cloth, and similar fabrics. 

^ This Malik, so often mentioned by oar author, was the founder of 
the Kurat [[This word, which is said tc signify greatness, magnificence, 
grandeur, and the like, is written by some. Kart — "iyOm — and by others Kurt 

O 9 f^o» 

— —and Kurat — — and this last mode is apparently the most cor- 
rect] dynasty, respecting which European writers generally, and some Musal- 
mSln writers of Hindustan likewise, appear to entertain very erroneous ideas. 

Their descent is traced to Sultan Sanjar, the Salju^, on the father's, and to 
the QbOri Sultans on the mother’s side, according to several authors while 
others say that he was the son of one of the uncles of the Suites of &i^d 

Gll&zntn — the brothers, Glliy^§-ud>Dtn, Mu^mmad-i-Sam, and Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn, Mub&n^mad-i-S&m. A sister of those Sultans certainly did marry a 
Salj^ — Malik Igazil-Arsalan, nephew of Sult^in Sanjar, and ^izil-ArsaUn's 
son, Malik Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Alb-i-Qh&zt, received the investiture of the fief 
of Hirilt early in 599 H. When the EJ^w&razmt Sultan invested HlxiLt 
the second time, he was its ruler, and hfui to surrender it See note 
page 257. What relationship existed, or whether any, between him and the 
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and, at the request of that august Malik, consented 

preceding feudatory of Hirilt, Tzz-ud-Din, 'Umr, the Maraghant, who is styled 
Malik of KhurLsan at page 193, is not, I fear, to be discovered, but the 
Qbliri Sultans were certainly related in some way to the Maraghanf Maliks. 

Na^ir-ud-Dtn, ’U^man-i-^arab, ruler of Sijistin and Nimroz, son of Malik 
Tij-ud-Din-i-l^arab, married Ayishah Sliatun, daughter of this 'Umr-i- 
Maraghant. Much respecting N&9ir-ud*Dfn, ^U§man's descendants, by that 
lady, be found at pages 193—202. Sec also note *, page 967. 

Guzidah says Tzz-ud-Dfn, ’Umr, was Sultan Ghtyag-ud-Din, Mu^iammad* 
i'Sam’s Waztr, and held in great estimation. The Maraghants are said, by 
our author, to be C^tarjahs, that is, natives of Gharjistan. Tzz-ud-Dtn, ’Umr 
the Maraghanf, held the hef of Hirat when Sultan Muhammad, Kh wararm 
Shah, invested it in 598 H. [see note 7 , page 257], and had to surrender that 
stronghold to him at the close of the year. 

While holding the fiet of Hirat, Tzz*ud>Din, *Umr, had entrusted his two 
brothers with the seneschal-ship of two important fortresses, under his govern- 
ment — Rukn-ud-Dfn [his Musalman name is not given, but it was, probably, 
Muhammad-i-Abi-Bikr, from what follows] with that of Nigaristan, according 
to Alfi, which name is doubtful, and is never once mentioned by our author, but 
one of the great fortresses of Gharjistan is evidently meant ; and Taj-ud-Din, 
’U§man, with that of Khaesar of Qhnr. TaJ-ud-Din was Sar-i-Jandar to 
Sul|an Ghiyas-ud-Din*s son, Suljan Mahmud, and played an important part 
during the investment of Firuz-hoh by the Khwarazmis. See page 410. 
Taj-ud-Dfn, 'Usman, having died — the date is not given, but it must have 
been subsequent to 607 H. — ’Umr gave Kljl esar, and a portion of Ghur, to his 
other brother, Rukn-ud-Din, Muliammad[-i-Abt-Bikr ?], who, some say, ** was 
the maternal grandfather of Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad," the founder 
of the Kurat dynast/, to whom Mangu Ra’an gave the hef of Hirat and its 
dependencies, with some other territory. 

Now, as 'Umr’s brother^ Rukn-ud-Din, had already been provided for, it is 
evident to me tHac' instead of reading, as in some copies of the original, that 
'Umr gave Khaesar of Ghur, and some other territory, to his brother, 

we should read brother’s son, for it is certain, from the names 

given by our author above, that ’Usman is the name of the father of the chief 
of Khaesar of GJlur to whom he refers, and whose agent our author was, and 
that the chief was himself called Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad, as was his father’s 
brother; and, moreover, the period named— 622 H.— makes this view the 
more certain, because the Ch ingiz Kh an died in 624 H., and Rukn-ud-Din, 
Mubammad-i-’Usman, during the Mugfial troubles, made interest with the 
Nu-yin, ilchikdae— and, from what our author says, this Malik appears to 
have been unmolested while all other parts of Gfaur, and territories around, 
were invaded by the M ughals— and the Ghmfi[lz IGian confirmed him in the 
possession of his territory. 

The similarity of names has apparently caused confusion in some of the 
accounts of the Kurat dynasty, and I think I can show how. Malik ’Izz-ud- 
Din, *Umr, the Maraghani, had two brothers, as already stated— one Taj-ud- 
Din, ’U§man, the other Kiikn-ud-Din, Abi-Bikr. When Tuli Khan obtained 
possession of Hirit, he left there, it is said, as nominal governor, under the 
M ughals. along with the Mughnl Shabnah, Mangatae, “Abi-Hikr, the Mara- 
ghani," without giving his title ; and this person is, accordmg to my theory, 
the same who tendered submission to the Mughals, and the brother of l/z-ud- 
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to go on a mission towards the territory of the ]^uhistan a 

Dtn. ’UnuTy and of Taj-ud-Din, 'Uffmin. Abt-Bikr, — ^that is Rukn-ud-Dfn^ 
Mu^ammad-i-Abi-Bikr — the Maraghant^ was put to death soon after, along 
with Ma ng atge, the Mughal Shahnah, when the Hiriltts threw off the yoke, 
leaving, as 1 suppose, among other children probably, a daughter, who was 
given in marriage to Rukn-ud-Dfn, Muhammad, son of Taj-ud Dfn, ’Uffman, 
our authoT^s chief of Khaesar of (zhUri who thus married his cousin. The 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the first of the dynasty, is the son of the 
said Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-' Usman, our author’s patron, who died in 
643 H. 

Most of the works which give an account of the Kurat dynasty, including 
Alft, state that ^ Malik Kukn-ud>Din was the maternal grandfather of Malik 
Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, while Fafih-t states distinctly, in several places, 
that Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, was Rukn-ud-Dfn’s son, and Rukn-ud-Din, 
Abt-Bikr*s son. Both statements, according to what I have mentioned above, 
would be quite correct — Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Abi-Bikr, would be the 
maternal grandfather, and Rukn-ud*Din, Muhammad-i-’Usman,of our author, 
would be Shams>ud-Din*s father, and, at the same time, nephew and son-in-law 
of the first-mentioned Rukn-ud-Din ; but even then the SaljuVi descent does not 
appear. It is said that, when Malik Rukn-ud-Dfn used to attend the camp of 
the Chingiz Shan, and Oktae S^’an, and the Mughal Nu-yfns, he used to 
take Shoms-ud-Din, Muhammad, along with him, so that he became acquainted 
with the Mu^ial usages and regulations.” This too is not incompatible. 
When taken to the Chingiz Khan’s camp, he went with his maternal grand- 
father, Rukn-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-Abi-Bikr, and, when he attended at 
Oktae’s, he accompanied hit father, Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’U§miin. 

A member, apparently, of the same family, Amtr Muhammad, the Maraghant, 
was killed in the fortress of Ashiyar of Gharjistan. He had done good 
service against the Mughals [see page 1077]. l^^ ^43 H., Malik Rukn-ud-Din 

[U§man] died ; and he, previous to his death, nominated his son, Shams-ud- 
Dfn, Muhammad, heir and successor to his fief. In 646 H., Malik Shams-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, proceeded into Turkistdn, to the urdu of the K^’an, for the 
purpose of being confirmed in the fief ; and, during one of the affairs in which 
the Ka’w was engaged against his enemies, Mangu’s notice was drawn to 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, who was greatly distinguishing himself. 
The K^’an inquired who he was ; and, when he was informed, he caused a 
yar/tgJk to be issued confirming him in his father’s fief of Qhur, and added 
thereto that of Hirat, CharjistSn, SHwah, Farah, and Sijistan, subject, of 
course, to the Mughal authorities in LrSln-Zamfn. 

In that same year, previous to proceeding to the urdu of the K^’Sn, Malik 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, is said to have slain Malik Nu^rat-ud-Din, ’Alt, 
the SufBiri, son of Bahiilm Sh^b, ruler of Nimroz, whose maternal grandfather 
was ’Izz-ud-Dtn, ’Umr, the Maraghant, and Shams-ud-Din^ Muhammad’s 
great uncle on both the father’s and mother’s side, but our author was unac- 
quainted, seemingly, with the facts respecting Malik Nu^rat-ud-Din, ’Alt’s 
death. See pages 193 and 197. When ^ams-ud-Din, Muhammad, appeared 
before Mangu Ka’^> he inquired of him : ** Wherefore didst thou slay Malik 
’Alt ?” He replied : ** I slew him for this reason that the K&’2Ln might make 
the inquiry of me, * Wherefore didst thou kill him?’ and not inquire of Adm 
why he had killed me.” ghams-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, likewise obtained posses* 
sion of the fortress of Bakar-^ — which, from the time of NGshtrw&n, no one 
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second time, in order that the route for karwSns might be 

had been able to possess himself of by force. It is the name of a fortress of 
SijibUUi. 

Subsequently^ in 647 h., he slew the Malik of Qb&rjlstin, Saif-ud-Dtn*— 
who he was is doubtful, but a kinsman probably — within the territory of Hirat. 
The reason is obvious. After his return from the urdU of the with the 

investiture of these difterent tracts, in w'hich were situated several of the great 
fortresses mentioned previously by our author, he had to gain possession of them 
if he could ; and the chiefs in possession of them were not inclined to give them 
up, and submit to the Kurat, like as the IHakims of Tal-Van, Siwah, and TQlak, 
had done. No further particulars are given* of these events. 

Our author probably may not have known from persona! observation that 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’U^man, had become a feudatory of the 
Mughals, for he left his native countiy and retired into Hind in 623 h., but he 
could scarcely have failed to hear of it afterwards. However, he does not say 
the Malik was not a feudatory : he is only silent on the subject. There is no 
mention of 23 |ftcsar being a strong fortress, although it is most probable that 
it was such. Yet we cannot fail noticing, that, when all other places were 
assailed by the Mughals, captured, or compelled to submit, Ehaesar of Ghflr 
was left unmolested. The reason is palpable — Rukn>ud-Dfn, Mubammad-i- 
’UgmSo, had made his submission to the Mughals through the NQ-yin, 
llchtkdSe. who was a nephew of the Chingiz Kh an to boot. 

We are told, at page 1006, that the Chingiz Khan conferred upon Malik 
Tij-ud-Dtn, ]pabaitt-i.'Abd-ul- Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, the territory of GhuTp 
with the title of Khusrau of Chur* In this case Rukn-ud-Din, Mubammad- 
i-’Uffman, must have been subordinate to him, or the' territory of Sh^esSr must 
have been distinct, by virtue of its Malik being also subject to the Mughal yoke, 
but he soon threw it off, and, fighting against them, was killed. 

Nine years after the Nu-yin, Mangutah [Mr. Dowson’s ** Mangii Khin.” See 
page 809], abandoned the siege of Dchcbah, as has been recorded, and at whose 
appearance on the Sind or Indus in the year 644 H., Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, ^asan, 
the K^rlughy had fled from Mult&n, Malik Shams-ud-Dln. Mubammad, the Kurat, 
son of Rukn-ud-Df n, Mubammad-i-’U§man, accompanied the Nu-yin, Sail, into 
Hind. Having entered it, ** Sail despatched Malik Shams»ud-Dtn. Mubammad, 
to MultSn, in 654 H., on a mission to that Shaikh of Shaikhs, Bahii-ud-Dln, 
Zakartft — commonly styled, at this day, Baha-ul-Habk, whose tomb we had to 
batter so much during the siege of Multan in 1848-9 — and an accommodation 
was agreed upon. The sum of 100,000 dinars was paid to secure this accom- 
modation, and probably to save Multan from being sacked ; and a Mamluk of 
Shams-ud-Dfn, Mubammad’s, named the Chingiz Kh^, was [made ?] ^akim 
at MulULn.” Sec pages 711, 79^, and 844- 

*■ From thedce the Nu-ytn, Salt, with Sbams-ud-Din, Mubammad, the 
Kurat, proceeded towards Luhiwur — Labor— where, at that time, was Kurit 
pr Kurat Shwin-^fsic. There was a Kuret Khan among the Maliks 

of Dibit No. XV., but he was never feudatory of Labor, and was dead 
before this period].” He was probably no subject of the Dibit kingdom, 
for, at this time, lAhor had been lost to it, and the Khokhars are said to have 
occupied the ruins of lAhor after its sack by the Mughals in 639 h. « Silt 
entered into an accommodation with this person,” whoever he might have 
been, ‘‘on the payment of lo^ooo dinars^ 30 loads jiufficient to load 
an ft ss with— -of soft fabrics, and 100 captives.” 
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reopened From KhaesSr he [the author] proceeded 

** After this, the subordinates of. the NQ-ytn, S&lt, plotted against Malik 
Shams-ud-Dtn. Mubummad, upon which he retired from Hind, and set out to 
return to Ghiir. On the way he was arrested and detained by Malik ’Im&d- 
ud-Din, the GhSrt, Shams-ud-Dfn. Muhammad, on this, despatched a trusty 
agent to the Bahadur, T^-ir, then commanding the troops in those parts [and, 
consequently, if this be true, this Ta-ir could not have been killed at L&hor in 
639 H., as our author states at page 1 135], telling him of his seizure and detention 
while on his way to his, Ta-ir*s, presence. Ti-tr directed his release, and he 
came to Ta-fr’s and, after that, he retained Shams-ud«Din. Muhammad, 

near his own person,” 

In a book published at the commencement of this Afghan crisis, entitled 

History of Afghdnistdn from the Earliest Period f by Colonel G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.I., we are told, at page 114, with reference to the year 1249, that : — 

** In that year, Shir Khan, the governor of the Panjabfor the King of Dehli, 
Nasir-u-Din Mahmud, invaded AfghinistAn, seized upon Ghazni and Kdbul, and 
annexed them t <5 the Dehli monarchy. It is probable that they were speedily 
recovered, for not only, in subsequent years, do we find the Moghols making 
repeated incursions into India, hut in the year 1336 traces appear of a new 
Afghan dynasty seated on the throne of Ghazni, owning subordination to, and 
acknowledging the suzerainty of, the Moghols of Central Asia.” 

Now the text above translated — The TabaVat-i-Na^irf — was dedicated to, 
and named after the Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, who is referred to in the 
above extract, and in no work extant will such details be found respecting that 
reign in particular, and also the history of the Ghurfs. Indeed all later his- 
torians obtain their information from this TabaVat, for there was no other 
contemporary writer but its author, that we know of, who gives such details. 
Sher Khan, i.e. the Lion Khan— gher signifying Lion, but as in the 

work above referred to, signifies — The Milk [and Water?] Kh 4 n — is 

no other than the great Malik, the cousin of Ulugh Khan-i-A’gam, a memoir 
of whom is given at page 791, and who was living when our author finished 
his work, and was personally known to him. 

Nothing of the above romantic statements as to “the throne of Ghazni” 
and “ Kabul ” will be found recorded in the text, for the reason that they 
never happened ; and nowhere will such be found save in Dow, Briggs, and 
Firishtah. See notes •, page 690, and ^ page 794, para. 7. 

The events of the year 647 H. — 1249 a.d. — will be found at pages 685 and 
820. The following year, Sher Kh 5 n-i-Sunkar re-took Multan from the Mughals^ 
and, in the year in question, ousted a rival Malik of the Dibit Court, who was 
disaffected, and intriguing with the Mu^^als, from Ofihchah; and, soon after, 
he actually had himself to retire to the urdu of Mangu K^’an, while his rival 
went to Ilulaku. The reason of this will be found fully explained by our 
author respecting the disorders in the Dihli kingdom. This re-capture of 
Multan and seizure of Ochcliah is what the Dakhant compiler, Firiahtah, 
made Qhaznfn of, but even he and his translators only make ** Shere^ the 
emperor^ s nephew [which he was not], take Ghisni not KUbul too. 

Col. Malleson then adds ; — 

“This Afghan dynasty, like that which preceded it, came from Ghor. 
Probably [!] it was the chief of the Afghan tribe [sic. tribe !] in the Ghor 
mountains to whom the Moghol suzerain delegated his authority. They 
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towards Farah, and from thence to the Kala’-i-[fort of] 
JCah of Sistan, then on to the Hi^r [fortified or walled 
town] of Karah, and to Tabas and the fort of Mumin- 
abad, and thence to Ka’in. , At ^a’in the author saw the 
Muhta^im, Shams, who was a man of the military pro- 
fession. From this latter place the author returned to 
Khaesar. 

When the year 623 H. came round, the writer of this, 
who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, determined to undertake a journey 
into Hindustan ; and, as a requirement for the journey 
into that country, with the permission of Malik Rukn-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-’Usman, the Maraghani, of Kh aesar 
[of Ghur], he proceeded to Farah, in order that a little 
silk might be purchased. On his arriving in the neigh- 
bourhood of Farah, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, the 
Kh warazmi. mention of whom has already been made in 
the Section containing the account of the Maliks of Ntmroz, 
was ruling the country of Sistan. Hostility had arisen 
between him and the Mulahidahs on account of the fort 

ruled from 1336 to 1383. The first sovereign, Shams-u-Dln Ghori, and his 
two immediate successors, Kukh-u-Din [sicj, and Fakhrii-din [sicj Ghori/* 
etc., etc. 

I beg to differ entirely from Col. Malleson with regard to this latter state- 
ment, as well as the former ones. These errors all emanate from the same 
source, of Dow and Briggs making Tajaik GJinris the “ Afghan dynasty of 
Ghor,” and turn’ug the people of Gh ur into Afghans, who at that period, and 
ui> to comparatively modern times, were settled in Afghanistan^ that is, east of 
i^aznin, and not in Ghur. The “ first sovereign, Shams-u-Din,” of this so- 
called “Afghan dynasty ” — this “chief of the Afghan tribe in the Ghor moun- 
tains,” is, of course, no other than Malik Shams>ud»Dfn. Muhammad, thefounder 
of the Kurat dynasty, referred to above. On the father’s side he was of Saljuh 
Turk-man descent, and on the mother’s, of Gh uri. and also Maraghani, that 
is of Gharji descent ; and if this mixture composes an “ Afghan of the Ghor 
mountains” I need not say anything more. See note >, page 508. 

His capital and that of his successors in their fiefs, for they were merely 
feudatories, was Hirat, and Ghaznfn never belonged to them. 

It is a pity that such statements should be disseminated, because they mis- 
lead. I do not for one moment suppose but that Col. Malleson imagined that 
what he was writing was strictly correct, or that he was aware what errors 
he was putting his name to. These he would have avoided had he been able 
to consult the original historians ; and he would have saved himself from falling 
into terrible errors had he consulted even that small portion of this JabaV^t 
which is contained in Vol. II. of Elliot’s Historians, in which the events 
of the year 1249 a.d. will be found, as well as a portion of the histoiy of the 
Ghurt dynasties. 
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of Shahan-ShShi. which is adjacent to the town of Neh,* 
and he had retired defeated before them, and came to 
Farah. Fear [of them] had overcome him ; and, of the 
men of note who were along with him, among those on 
whom he was relying to proceed into the ^uhistan to 
effect an accommodation, and make terms between him 
and the ruler of the Kuhistan,'the Muhtashim, Shams, not 
one of them, the notables of his Court, was equal to under- 
take the journey, until they acquainted him [Binal-Tigtn] 
with the news of the arrival of this votary, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
in the vicinity of Farah. 

Malik Taj-ud*Din, Binal-Tigin, despatched a led horse, 
and a deputation of persons of note to receive him, and 
call him.' When the author reached his presence, the 
Malik made a request, saying : “ It behoveth thee to do 
the favour of effecting a peace, and to proceed into the 
Kuhistan. The son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad- 
i-’U§man,* will accompany thee in this important enter- 
prise — thou [wilt go] under the designation of an envoy, 
and he, under the name of a mediator.” In conformity 
with this solicitation, the author proceeded towards the 
^uhistan. The MuljLhidahs were then before the town of 
Neh ; and, after having reached the confines of the Kuhis- 
tan, it was necessary to come back again ; and the author 
proceeded to Neh, and the accommodation between Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, and the Mulahidah Muhtashim, 
Shams, was effected. 

When the author had returned from that journey, and 
had a^ain reached the presence of Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, 
Binal-Tigin, the latter said : " It is necessary for thee to 
go a second time, and demand war from the Mulahidah 
but this servant of the state did not consent to set out on 
a second journey, as he had determined upon undertaking 
a journey into Hindustan, and entertained a very great 
predilection for this journey. This refusal on the part of 
this votary did not meet with the approval of Malik TSj^ud- 

* The Calcutta Printed Text, as usual, makes a pretty hash of this well- 
known name. 

^ See the account of the Rulers of SijistSn and Nimroz, pages 196 to 201. 

* The son here referred to is, doubtless, Sbams-ud-Din, Mutuimmad, 
referred to in the previous note 
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Din, Binal-Tigtn, and he commanded so that they detained 
him [the author] for forty-three days in the fort of Safhed 
of SistSn,* and prohibited his going beyond the walls, until 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-'Ugman, of Kh aesar — 
may he rest in peace 1 — despatched letters from Gh ur to 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigfn. The author, likewise, 
composed a poem conformable with the case of his con- 
finement ; and, by the favour of the Most High God, he 
obtained his liberation from that fortress. Five verses of 
that poem are here given that they may come under the 
august observation of the SULTAN OF the SultANS of 
Islam, whose sovereignty be long prolonged 1 Amin. 

** How long shall my crystal tears on the amber [like] face. 

To the emerald spheres the coral hue impart ? 

Since like unto smoke from Igliumart wood * are my sighs. 

It would not be astonishing were ye distilling rose-water, O tears ! 

In disposition, neither am I vicious, nor is evil found in me ; 

Why then am I a captive on the $afhed mount ? 

I am not the Si-murghf* nor is this the mountain of — 

For ever pleasing to the parrot captivity will not be. 

Minhaj — ^The Straight Road* — i^ best on the open highway : 

The straight road he iindeth not, through restraint the fortress within.*’ 

The intermediate [portion of the] poem, and the entire 
copy of it, is not in existence, and hence it is thus abridged.' 
May the Almighty preserve the Na$iri dominion to the 
utmost bounds of possibility ! 

I now return to the subject of the history. 

In the territory of the Mulahidah there are one hundred 
and five forts — seventy forts in the IKuhistan territory,* 

• The Calcutta Printed Text, which is “ so much to be depended on,” merely 
turns this into the fort of $af of HindDst&n — kju instead of 

ft -* 

* Wood brought from l^umar or l^urnSrun [Anglicized Comorin] used for 
fumigation, also aloes, and gum benzoin. 

» The fabulous bird of eastern romance — the *unka or griflin. Its home is 
the Koh-i-ESf. which is supposed to surround the world. 

* Which MinhSj signifies— a play on his name. 

' Its loss is scarcely to be r^retted, judging from the above specimen. 

• In Khurasan west of HiraL The word comes from Kohistiln, signifying a 
mountainous tract of country. Our author has plainly indicated its where- 
abouts : Kli-tn was, and is, its chief town. Respecting AlomQt see note •, 
page 363. In the MasAlik wa Mamalik it is said there is not any river 
water throughout that tract, but this a.ssertion is not quite correct, unless a 
great change has taken place since that work was written : it is scarce. 
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and thirty-five in the hilly tract of ’IrSk, which they call 
Alamut. After the Mughal forces had occupied their 
territory some time, and a great number of captives of that 
sect had beep slaughtered, the Maulana * of the Mulahidah, 
’Ala-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of JalaUud-D!n, Hasan-i-Nau 
Musalman, was assassinated by one among his personal 
slaves,' in the fortress of Lanbah-Sar,*and the son of ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mahmud, came out of that stronghold and proceeded 
to the Mughal camp. They despatched him, along with 
his dependents and followers, to the presence of Mangu 
Khan, and command was given to put him to death on 
the way. All the forts of Mulhidistan were destroyed, and 
the Mughals took their cities and towns and demolished 
them, with the exception of the fort of Gird-Koh * which 


certainly. These parts were, at the period in question, very populous and 
flourishing. 

• The head of the sect who held both the temporal and spiritual power over 
the Mulatiidah, as previously mentioned at page 1189. 

• ^asan, the Miuandaranf, at the end of. Shawwal. in the year 653 H. 

'Ala-ud-DIn, Mahmud’s son, was the Khuda'Ov^nd, Rukn-ud-Dtn, Kliur Shah^ 
who was quite a youth, mention of whom will he found in another note. Our 
author is quite wrong here, and has, in his bitvity, confused events. Lanbah- 
sar was not taken possession of until long after lUtur came out of 

Maimun-dujz, and went to Hulaku’s camp, the details of which will be found 
farther on. 

• Here the Printed Text turns this name into ^ for 

• A few miles west of Damghan. Having marched from Rushan [Kh^bu- 
Shan], Hulaku turned his face towards ’IraV, and moved to Biistam and 
EhurVan, and reached Bus^am on the loth of Slja’ban. The ^i^Iorchi, Bak- 
timishf the Bitik-cht, Zabir-ud-Din, and Shah Mir, who had iMien sent on a 
mission to Rukn-ud-Dtn, Khur Shah — with a copy of the farfndn, probably, 
issued at Kash— rejoined him on the 29th of Jamadt-ul-Akhir, on which same 
day some of the fortresses were reached, and raids made upon the country 
round. From Biistam, the §ljatinah or Iniendant of Hirat, Margatae, along 
with Bak-timish [the Bak -Timur of Alft, Takalmish of the Fanakatt, and 
Mankalmish of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and the Raiijat-uj-gafa] were again 
despatched to Khur Shah with jiromiscs, stipulations, and menaces. 

At this time, the Maulana-i-Sa’id, the i^wajah, Na§tr-ud-Dtn, the Tusi, 
and several other learned doctors, such as the Ra’is-ud-L)aulah, and the 
MuafliV*ul**Adal [-ud-DauJah ?], and their sons, were detained by Khur Shah, 
against their will, according to the SJji’ahs, but the Kh'vajah, Na^ir-ud-Din, 
was with Khur Shah for his own .seditious purposes, as will be hereafter 
plainly manifested ; and, influenced by him, the Khudawand, Rukn-ud-Din, 
Kh ur Shah, who was quite a boy, and had only recently succeeded his father, 
and had been advised by those traitors 10 submit, treated the envoys well ; 
and, on dismissing them, sent with them his younger lirother, Sh^han-Sh^h, 
with the Kh'vajah, A?il-ud-T )in, the Zauzant, and other great men of hi^ 
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lies between Khurasan and 'lra3f. Up to this time, now 


kingdom, to tender his submission, and to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Mughnl Ipl’Sn. Hulaku received them, and treated them with honour, but 
desoatched Zahtr-ud-Dfn, the Bitik-chi* and two other men of note, to intimate 
to KhUr SZiah that, if he, JEJlCir Sliah, spoke truly with respect to his obe- 
dience and subjection, it behoved him to demolish hiaf fortresses, and present 
himself in the audience tent of HulIkG. Khur ShSh*s reply, on dismissing 
them, was, that, whatever opposition his father may have displayed with regard 
to the Mughal Court, he had himself evinced naught save servitude and obe- 
dience ; and he gave orders, in the presence of the agents, to dismantle seve- 
ral fortresses, such as HumayGn-duj^, Alamut, Lanbah-Sar, and others, to 
throw down the battlements, carry away the gates to a distance, and begin 
to tear down the walls ; but, for himself, he requested a delay of one year, 
after which he would present himself. 

HulGku perceived it was useless to send envoys again, and he therefore 
directed all the Mu(^al troops that were in *Ir&k and other parts to advance, 
and close in upon the MulGhl^ah territory. Those on the right [Bustam being 
the centre], in MGzandarSn, were under Timur and the NCi-yJn, KukG 

I-yalki^ while those on the left, under NikQdar AghGb and the Nu-ytn, Kaibilk 2 « 
were to advance by way of Kh war — the name of a district or tract of country 
in the neighbourhood of Rai — which signifies low or sloping ground, but 
not necessarily “ salt ” — and Simnan, while Hulaku himself, with one tomMn 
of picked troops, advanced from Bus^am on the loth of Sba*ban, 654 H. 
I would here remark, for geographical accuracy, that the name of this 
place is written and that the name “Bostan" — i.e. — sign 4 ying 

'‘a flower garden,*' under which name this place, famous in Persian history, 
app>ears in Colonel J. T Walker’s map and Major O, B. St. John's, is not 
correct. 

Hulaku, notwithstanding ne had said he would send no more envoys, 
again had recourse to negotiation, but, with the treachery inherent in the 
Mughal, and in some other northern barbarians, sent to Shah saying: 

“ Although our standards have advanced, and notwithstanding all the mis- 
deeds he has been guilty of, if Khur Sh^h presents himself, he will be received, 
the past will be forgotten, and he will be exalted.” After the Mughals had 
passed Firuz-koh, the envoys again returned, accompanied by Ehur Shah's 
Wazir-i-Kha? -Prime Minister— Kai-^ulmd, to intimate that his master had 
agreed to demolish all the fortresses. Khur Shah made, however, a spwial 
request, that Alamut and Lanbah-Sar should be left to his offspring, since 
they were the ancient homes of his family, and that he should be allowed a 
year's grace, to prepare certain presents and offerings worthy of the Mus^l 
sovereign's acceptance, that the Muhtashin^s of Gird-Koh and the ^uhistftn 
had been directed to present themselves, and that, in the mean time, all the 
other fortresses should l>e demolished. This temporizing was no match for the 
duplicity and wiles of the Mughal barbarian, who was aware what a d^cult 
task he would have in order to capture the chief strongholds. Hulakft, still 
moving forward towards Lar and Damawand, passed, by the way, Sb^h-duji, 
which was captured in two days ; and, once more, he despatched his envoys. 
Khur Shah still refused to appear, but he notified that he would send his son, 
with a body of 300 militia [as a contingent ?] and demolish all the fortresses. 
His son came -a child of seveVi years old, whose mother was a concubine ; but 
Hulaku, who waited at 'Abbas-ab 5 d of Rai to receive him, would not allow 
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that the year 658 h. has drawn to its close, it will be a 

an infant to remain in his camp, and sent him back. Then» to carry out his 
proposed treachery, HulSkCi, in reply to lUillr Sll^h, intimated tha^ in case 
there should be further delay in appearing himself, he had better send another 
of his brothers to relieve ??h&han.Shah, who had been so long in the Mugjial 
camp. Kh ar Shah then despatched another brother, Sh^hran-ShSh — some 
call him SherwSn Shi.h — along with the Sbwajah, A$tl-ud-Dtn, the 2 ^uzant, 
and 300 soldiers ; and, on the 5th of ShawwaL 654 H., they reached his camp 
within the limits of Rai. On the 9th, they were sent back bearing a safe-conduct 
for Kh ar Shah himself, with a message to the effect that, in consequence of 
the submission, and show of obedience of Kbhr Shah, the misdeeds of his 
father had been forgiven, and, as no improper conduct hail been shown by 
himself, since he had succeeded his father, if he destroyed the fortresses as 
promised, he might expect the royal favour. After sending off this — the 
bearers filled with delight at the terms — Hulaku issued orders for the Muf^ial 
troops to form a cordon round about Maimun-dujs, the residence of Khur 
Shah, which was carried out. particularly on the part of Bu^^ Timur and 
Kuka I-yalka, who approached it very closely, from the side of Astadar — or 
Astadarah — the same place as is mentioned in Jabah [Yamah] and Sahudah’s 
[Swtdie’s] raid. 

As soon as Khfir ghah became cognizant of this suspicious proceeding, he 
sent a person to the Mughals, saying : Since we have submitted, and are 
occupied in demolishing our fortresses, ivhat is the object of your advancing 
into these parts ? ” By way of mockery they replied ; Because wc are friends 
now, and there is no disagreement between us, we have come into your grazing 
lands, in order that our horses may enjoy a few days’ rest, after which we 
again depart.” On the loth of Shawwal. the Mughals entered the Rud-l^rat 
or Rud-baran [a district and town, between Gilan and Igllazwtn : it is the 
plural of rtld-ddr, and signifies a tract of many streams] by the Yaahkal or Bash- 
gal Dara^h or Pass, on the road to Tal-kan, and commenced plundering and 
devastating the country round. On the i8th, the audience tent of HuliUch was 
pitched facing Maimun-dujz on the northern side ; and, the next day, he 
reconnoitred the place preparatory to an attack ; and, the following day, the 
troops completely encircled it, although the mountain, on which it is situated, 
is six iarsakhs in circuit Hulaku, however, when he beheld that impregnable 
fortress, saw that, to take it by storm, was utterly impossible, and that nothing 
else than reduction by famine was pos<«ible, and that that might not be effected 
for many years. He therefore held counsel with the Shah-zadahs and Amtr^ 
whether to invest it, or retire, and return next year, as the season was far 
advanced. Most of them were for retiring, as winter was come — it was 
ShawwSd. 654 H. — November, 1 256 A. D. — the horses were emaciated, and forage 
was scarcely obtainable, and would have to be brought from the frontier dis- 
tricts of Kirm&n or Arman ; but Buka-Ttmur, the Bitik-cbtf Saif-ud-Dfn, 
and Amtr Kaibuka, the Naeman, on the contrary, uiged, that to retire now 
would be a show of weakness, and that, as a matter of necessity, they ought to 
remain until the affair assumed some tangible shape or other. So HulftkQ 
again had recourse to duplicity, while traitors in the stronghold of the in- 
experienced Eh&r Sha h helped its success : he despatched another envoy to 
Khfir Shah, with a message tending to seduce him, by hopes of fiitvour, to 
come down. * The envoy said : ** O £l|Cur Sll^h ! if, like a man, you come 
down and present yourself, you not only preserve your own life, but also the 
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period of ten years that the investment of that fortress has 


lives of all who are in this place with you. If, in the course of five days, you 
do not come, then make your fortress strong, and expect an assault ; for this 
is the last time that any one will come to you»” Rukn-ud-Dtn, EEur Shah, 
seeing the state of affairs, held counsel with his chief men; and no way 
appeared left open to him other than to surrender. On the same day that 
this was determined on, he despatched, in advance of himself, another brother, 
Sbah Kiya, along with the traitor— as I shall presently show — the Sliw§jah, 
Naftr-ud-Din, the Tusf, and other officials and leaders of his forces, to the 
presence of Hulaku, bearing presents and offerings befitting. On Friday, the 
37th of Sliawwal, they reached his camp ; and, on Sunday, ist of Z^-^^’dah, 
654 H. — 12th November, 1256 A.D.— the Khudawandf Rukn>ud-Din, Shur 
Shah, having taken a last farewell of his ancestral home of two hundred years, 
accompanied by A^il-ud-Din, Zauzant, Mu*ayyid-ud-Dtn, the Waztr, and the 
sons of the Ra’fs->ud-Daulah, and MuaffiV-ud-Daulah, the same day presented 
himself in the camp of Hul&ku, the Mughal. So, the strongly fortified town 
of Meimundiz ** was neither besieged, nor was “the attack prosecuted with 
vigour,** because no attack was ever made, neither did “ Rokn-ud-din pro- 
pose terms to Khulagu,*’ as we are informed in the “ Mongols Proper but 
quite the contrary. 

The traitor, Na^tr-ud-Dtn, the Tust, composed a verse on this event, the 
first half of which, not quite correctly rendered, is given by Von Hammer, 
who, in his account of the Isma*tlf5n, makes sad havoc among the names of 
persons and places. The verse is as follows, literally rendered : — 

“ When the *Arab year six hundred, fifty, and four, came round, 

On Sunday, the first of the month Zi-?a*dah, at morning dawn, 

Miur ^ah, Badshah of the Mulabidah, from his throne arose. 

And, in front of the throne of Hulaku [^lan], stood up.** 

When Khur gj^h presented himself, Hulaku beheld a mere youth of in- 
experience and indiscretion, and, therefore, according to the pro-Mughal 
accounts, he treated him kindly, and gave him hopes of the ¥a*an*s favour. 
Rhur Shah, at HulakQ*s request, despatched one of his chief men, entitled 
$adr-ud-Dfn, in order that all the fortresses which his father and forefathers 
had obtained possession of, in the |Cuhistan, the Rud-baiat, and ^umis — a 
district, or rather province, between Shumsan and *IraV-i-*Ajam — full of 
military stores, magazines of provisions, and other valuable property, might 
be delivered up to the Mughal officials ; and, by Hul5ku*s command, they are 
said to have been levelled with the ground— subsequently perhaps, as this 
would be a work of time only : ^afiff Abru says they amounted to some three 
hundred ; all but Lambah-Sar and Gird-Koh— but the number was only a little 
over a hundred— which the governors refused to give up, and which held out, 
particularly the latter, for twenty years after, as already mentioned. Pestilence 
at last broke out in Lambah-Sar, and most of its people perished. The rest 
abandoned it, and the Mu^jals destroyed it. 

The day after Khur Shah reached the Mugial camp, he gave orders to his 
dependants to leave Maimun-dujs; and his ancestral treasures, other valuable 
property, and library, he presented [perforce] to Hulaku as a pesh-kash* the 
whole of which Hulaku is said to have distributed among his officers. After 
this the latter turned his face towards Alamut. On reaching the foot of the 
stronghold, Mur SMh was sent forward to request the seneschal to come 
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been going on.* Within it about loo or 200 men have 


* Not in “the third year of the siege,” as Von Hammer states : it held out 
for nearly twenty years, and only then fell because pestilence had destroyed 
nearly the whole of its defenders. 


down and give it up, but that Sipah-Siilar refused to listen to his words, and 
gave him a rough and stern reply. Hulaku left a numerous force there to 
invest it, but, after holding out for three or four days, the Sipah-Salar agreed 
to surrender it, on the lives and property of all within being guaranteed. On 
Monday, the 26th of 2 i-?a*dah, 654 H., it was given up. The people asked, 
according to the terms of surrender, for three days’ grace to enable them to 
remove their effects ; and, on the fourth day, the Mughals poured in, and 
commenced to sack the fortress. The catapults on the walls were thrown 
down and destroyed, the gates removed to a distance, and they began to 
demolish the defences. On the following day Hulaku came up to inspect the 
place, and much was he astonished at beholding that fortress and the moun- 
tain on which it stands. “Alamut is a mountain, which they have likened 
unto a camel kneeling, with its neck stretched out upon the ground [between 
a camel — and a lion— ^ — there is, in A/SS,, but the difference of a 
couple of points over and under, but there is a very material difference in 
their significations, whatever Von Hammer may have said, for he must 
have read it incorrectly or from a poor AAS*.]. On the summit thereof, 
which has but one path leading to it, a fortress was built of such prodigious 
strength that the like of it has never yet been describe. Witlijn had been 
excavated several reservoirs for storing vinegar, honey, and other drink- 
ables - the word sjmrdb^ in the original, does not necessarily mean wine or 
intoxicating drinks —so that, after obtaining possession of that stronghold, the 
Mughals were diving into them— and must have come out in a very ‘ sweet * 
state from the reservoirs of honey — and finding various articles of property, 
which the people, in their first alarm, had thrown into them,” but the Mughals 
“in the subterranean chambers and cellars, searching for treasure, did not fall 
into the wine and honey,” without kimving what was there y as erroneously stated 
by Von Hammer, from a wrong reading probably. The greater part of the 
contents of these magazines, which had been laid in during the time of Hasan- 
i-$abbah, remained unchanged ; and his followers, the Isma'ilfs, attribute this 
to the sanctity of his blessing. 

The subsequent fate of £[hur may be related in a few words. ' By the 
e^ly part of 655 11., all the MulShidah strongholds in the ^uhistan and *Ira\^. 
i-*Ajam, with the exception of Lanbah-Sar and Gird-Koh, were in the hands 
of the Mughals, but those in Sham had yet to be gained possession of. Hu- 
laku, consequently, continued to treat Khur ShSh well, and induced him to 
send his messengers along with Mughal officials into Sham, to request the 
governors to give them up, whereby they would obtain favour, or otherwise 
bring down min upon the whole of the sect. Efadr gh&h had also become 
enamoured, it is said by the orthodox Musalmins, the enemies of the sect, of 
a base-bom Mughal’s daughter, and, the matter becoming notorious, HulSlkii, 
on the occasion of the great Shi’ ah festival of the ^Ashuri, bestowed favours 
upon Shur Shah on the last day of the festival, the 10th of Mu^arram, 655 H., 
and, among these favours, made him a present of the Mughal damsel. The 
idea that “ KhtUagu ” would not have scrupled to have put him to death 
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taken refuge, but, up to this time, it has not fallen into the 
hands of the Mu ghals .* 

* The O. L. AfS.y No. 1951, the Ro. As. Soc. and the Bodleian 

MS . — all three — have an interpolation here relating to the death of MangQ 
]^’2n in Chin, the same as occnrs at page 1233, thus showing that they are 
copies of the same original, or that the two last ate copies of the first MS. 


** because he had lately marrUd a Mongol woman of low extraction,** is absurd, 
and also that a solemn marriage was ordered.** The round-faced, ugly 
wench was bestowed upon him in the same way as a horse or a slave would lie 
given ; but some say that Kh ur Shah actually asked HuiakQ for her. 

Hulakfl had solemnly promised not to harm Shur Shah, hence he was well 
pleased when the latter, who found his promises of favour were all empty 
ones, asked to be sent to the presence of Mangu ^*an ; still, as the fortresses 
of had not yet been secured, he would have kept him in play a little 

longer. However, as Khur Shah was desirous of going, he despatched him, 
but took care to detain his offspring, females, and dependants, at l^azwtn, and 
only the Mughal concubine was allowed to accompany him. He was desired 
to obtain the surrender of Gird-Koh by the way ; and, although Khur Shah, 
outwardly, in the presence of his Mu^^al guardians, did request its commander 
to surrender, he had before sent secretly to tell him on no account to give it up, 
as it had been prophesied that in, or by means of, that fortress, their sect would 
again flourish. The commandant, consequently, refused to surrender, and 
gave a fierce answer, so the Mughals had to proceed on their road unsuccess- 
ful* Khur Shah is said to have quarrelled with his conductors after passing 
the Amuiah, and it is added that they came to fisticuffs ; and this want of dig- 
nity on his part made him very contemptible in the sight of the Mughals. His 
death is differently related. Some say he reached Mangu’s presence, but the 
Fanakatt and Hafi; Abru say that the truth is that, when he had arrived in 
the vicinity of ^ara-Kuram, Mangu l^a’an commanded that he should be put 
to death. This, the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh states is the truth, but Raghid-ud-Dln 
does not say that Mangu was at K^^^'Kurara. These writers, however, appear 
to have forgotten that the Ka*an was in Ch in at this time, and never re* 
turned to K^ra-l^uram again. 

Mangu’s instructions to his brother/ were, not even to spare a child of a year 
old of the race of Kiyad-Buzurg-Umul; so, during the absence of that unfor- 
tunate Prince, Hulaku gave orders to slay the whole of them, and “neither 
young nor old were spared ; and, of a family, which, for one hundred and 
seventy odd years, had reigned in I-ran-Zamtn, not a vestige or trace 
remained. ** 

In Alft, however, it is stated that a number of Shur Shah*s offspring and 
relations were made over to Salgh^n Shatun, Chaghatae Kha n’s daughter, 
that she might, according to the law of retaliation, shed their blood, in order to 
avenge ker father who had been killed by Isma’fli Fida-ts. See note ^ page 

1148. 

After this Hulaku — with the treachery inherent in the Mughal race— issued 
commands to the Amirs in Kh urasSn to assemble together, by stratagem, the 
whole of the Isma’ilfs, and extirpate them, so that not a trace of 

them might be left. Under pretence of a general levy of fighting men, for the 
purpose of invading Hindustan, numbers came in from* all the towns and 

4 H 2 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE MISFORTUNE WHICH HAPPENED 
TO THE MUHTASHIM. SH AMS-UD-DlN. 

This account is derived from a recluse among the re* 
cluses of Islam, who is worthy of credit, and is here recorded 
in order that it may come under the observation of the 
Sultan of Islam. 

This servant of the victorious empire, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
who is the author of this TabakAt, on the first occasion 
that he chanced to undertake a journey into the ^uhistan, 
and saw the Muhtaghim, S^ihab, the i^aktm, the friend 
of the Musalmans, saw, in his presence, a recluse, an aged 
m4n of Nishapur, who was one among the esteemed of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and his mother, the 
Malikah-i-Jahan— on whom be the Almighty’s mercy I — 
and, during the time of that monarch and his mother, he 
enjoyed their intimacy and esteem. This recluse used 
clandestinely to take care of the interests of the Muhtashim, 
Shihab. before the Sultan’s throne,* and was wont to show 
honour towards his emissaries ; and, such of their important 
affairs as used to be before the Court, he would get brought 
to a successful termination. 

When the misfortunes [attending the irruption] of the 
Qllingiz Khan arose, and the people of Khwarazm. of the 

• The later Mula^idah were tributary to the Sultans of this dynasty, and 
had been for some time. See note page 254. 


villages of that territory ; and the Muglials thus succeeded in trapping 12,000 
Isma’ilts, the whole of whom were massacred. Tow^chis [Pursuivants or 
Tipstaffs] were also sent out into every part of the ^uhistSLn with instructions 
to kill the heretics wherever they could be found, and all who might aid or 
shelter them ; and they are said to have been “wholly exterminated.” 

They were not however, for, in 674 h., twenty years after Khur Sh^h sur- 
rendered, in the reign of Hulaku’s successor, a body of Mula^idah, having 
combined with a son of the late Shur Sll^h, and assigned him the title of 
** the Nau Daulat,” seized the fortress of Alamut ; and their outbreak assumed 
a serious aspect AbaVae Khan sent an army against them, which overthrew 
them ; and the fortress of Alamut was razed to the ground. 

In the present day we hear of a claimant to the spiritual office of this sect, 
as a descendant of the last of the Mula^idah, and, I believe. Magazine articles 
have even been written on the subject. 

Hnliku*s mind being now entirely set at rest respecting the Mu 1 a)^idah, he 
turned his attention to farther “ ameliorations ” — the capture of Baghdad, our 
asthor^s account of which will be found farther on. 
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cafMtal, and of Khurasan, became dispersed, this recluse, 
for those reasons [above referred to], threw himself into 
the ^uhistSn ; and, on account of previous obligations, 
the Muhtas^im, gl^ihab, the ^akim, was under towards 
him, this recluse obtained great favour with him, and 
received abundant honour and reverence. On the Muhta< 
shim, Shihab. being removed from the government of the 
]^uhistAn, and his proceeding to Alamut, when the Muhta- 
^im. Shams, arrived, this recluse did not obtain the same 
respect from him ; and, as he was not on terms of intimacy 
with the Muhtashim. Shams, the absence of Shihab greatly 
affected the heart of the recluse. He desired, in order to 
perform the debt of g^ratitude [he owed] to the Muhtashim, 
^ihab, to take vengeance upon this Muhtashim, Shams, 
who was the displacer of the former, and thereby attain, 
for himself, the felicity of martyrdom, and also perform an 
act of holy warfare [upon an infidel]. 

One day he entered the place of audience of the Mul^ta- 
Shim, Shams, and represented, saying : “ It is necessary to 
give me a private audience. I have important business, 
which 1 will communicate in private." The Muhtashim, 
Shams, had his audience hall cleared, but the recluse said : 
**I am not satisfied to proceed lest it should so happen 
that 1 might be in the middle of my statement and an 
interloper might enter, and the matter be interrupted. If 
the Muhtashim will direct that I may fasten the door of 
the audience hall on the inside, my heart will be freed 
from that fear." The Muhtashim replied ; It will be 
well : it is necessary to put the chain across the door of 
the audience hall on the inside." The honest [1] recluse 
got up, and fastened the door on the inside, and came and 
seated himself down in front of the Muhtashim. It was 
an habitual custom with that Muhtashim constantly to 
have a finely-tempered paldrak ^ poniard in his hand. 
Sometimes he would place it at his side, sometimes before 
him, and sometimes he would take it in his hand. 

The recluse turned his face towards the Muhtashim. and 
said : “ I suffer tyranny in thy city and territory. Why 

^ A species of Damascened steel held in great estimation : also the damasked 
water of a sword. 
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have they placed this poniard in thy hand ? [Is it not] for 
this purpose that thou shouldst ward off tyranny and 
violence from the weak and oppressed ? Give the weapon 
into my hand that 1 may see whether it be sharp or not." 
The Mulltashim, inadvertently, the recluse being an inhrm 
old man, and thinking that from him no mischief would 
arise, gave the poniard into the Darwesh’s hand. The 
latter seized it, struck at the Muhtashim, and inflicted 
upon him several severe wounds, in such a manner that 
his body was wounded in several places. It was the 
winter season, and the Muhta sh im wore two garments of 
hair [cloth], one over the other; and, the recluse being 
old and infirm, the wounds proved not so very deep. Had 
the recluse been young, and had it been the summer 
season, without doubt, the Muhtaghim would have gone to 
hell. Notwithstanding he was wounded, he got up, seized 
the wound'inflicting recluse, and cried out for assistance. 
A number of Mulahidahs were in the vestibule of the place 
of audience, and they burst open the door, and came in, 
and martyred the recluse — the Almighty reward him ! 

A cry now arose in the city of Tun ; * and the Mula* 
hidahs conspired against the Musalmans to put those poor 
unfortunates to death, but the Muhtashim promptly directed 
so that they issued a proclamation, to the effect that 
no Musalman should be hurt in the least, since it would 
not be right to slay all the Musalmans through the act 
of one individual. During that short period of tumult, 
however, an eminent Imam, and learned man, whom they 
used to call Imam Najm-ud-Dm-i-Sarbari, the Rumi, 
attained martyrdom, because a Mul^id was at enmity with 
him, but of the rest of the Musalmans not one suffered any 
molestation. Subsequently, command was given so that 
they impaled the Mulbid who had killed the Imam. 

The object in [relating] this incident was this, that it is 
essential that sovereigns should ever be circumspect and 
vigilant, and should never leave [their] arms out of their 
own possession, and should not place confidence in any 
one. 

• At page 1 197, he says he saw him at ^-fn, which was the seat of govern* 
toQit;, hot this, it appears, toofc place at Tun. It is not contained in all copies : 
only tn the best ones. 
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I now return to the thread of this History. 

When they placed Mangu Khan upon the throne, he 
conferred the dominion of I>ran and 'Ajam upon his 
younger brother, Hulciku ; and another younger brother, 
named l^ubilSn,* after he had returned from the conquest 
of ’Ira]F,‘ he installed over the tribes of Turkistan, and a 
third brother, Artul^ * Buhah, he placed as his deputy over 
the kingdoms of 'J'amgliaj.* He [Mangu] then assembled 
a numerous army, and marched into the country of 
Chin,* and reached a place where the horses of his forces, 

* At page I177» our author styles him l^ubilS — utd here IJ^ubilin — 
— as above, the letter * V apparently, being nasal, as in many other 

words. The Calcutta Printed Text here turns him into Iglil&n^^^ The 
name is written rather differently by other authors, as with many other names, 
particularly with the addition of a final often found in these words — ^If^ubtlie. 
The letter * If. * — j— which is the first in his name, is turned into * Kh * in the 
book so often referred to herein, which is equivalent to ^ or Z' but any one 
who understands a single letter of Oriental tongues knows that ** Khubild is 
as impossible as ^^Khulagu” for Hulaku; and is incorrect, whatever the 
** Mongol” Professors may say. The Chinese, who spoil all foreign proper 
names, style him “ Hfi-pi-lay,” 

^ This Is a great mistime : we diould read iQlitSfi for TrS)^ !IS^ubtl9e was 
never sent into ’Ira^ on any expedition, and was never in that country in his 
life. He is said to have been in Ij^iffihfiV in Oktie’s reign. The services on 
which he was sent in MangQ’s reign have been already mentioned. 

■ The Printed Text mistakes this name too, and has lraj|^ or Ara):— — for 
IrtuV—Joi—and sends IrtuV, sometimes written Artu^ BOki into Clttn, 
whereas he was left in charge of the great urdus at l^azfi-l^uram of Kalfir-fin. 

* Tamghaj has already been referred to in a previous note. 

< As I have briefly referred to the principal event’s in the lives of the pre- 
ceding Mughal sovereigns, I will here relate, even at the risk of being considered 
rather too diffuse, the other chief events in Mangu IpL an’s reign, in order to 
complete the notice of him, and will compare it with the Chinese accounts, as 
the names of countries, places, and persons, arc so widely different, and as, in 
other matters, considerable discrepancy occurs, and numerous errors cxbt. 

In the year 651 H., which commenced on the 2nd of March, 1253 A.D., 
Mango, being well established on the throne, determined upon making fi'esh 
conquests in the cast and west, or rather, to speak more correctly than the 
Oriental chronicles of these events, to secure possession of the countries which 
had been but partially subdued. Accordingly, in this, the second year of his 
accession, Mangu made a great feast or banquet at the ancient ^ra/ of the 
Chingiz Shan. After it was over he nominated his youngest brother, Hulaku, 
to march into I-riln-Zamtn, some of whose proceedings have been already 
described, and his middle brother, ^ubilSe, into the countries of the cast ; and 
the Ko-ying, MfiV^l^^he Jali-tr, was despatched along with him [as his guide 
and preceptor]. This- well-known leader’s title is not ‘‘Guyaneg.** Ko-ySng, 
the name the Shita-ts called him by, signifies great and trustworthy. 

After they had set out from fari-fur&m, with the army, by the direct route, 
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through the insalubrity of the climate, and want of forage. 


apparently, they fonnd grain and forage excessively scarce. They accordingly 
despatched information to the 1^’lUi, stating that it would be impossible to 
proceed by that route, and asked permission to march by another road into 
l^IarS-JSng [eiiV ]/}. This is the tract of country whidi RaslLt<i-ud-Dtn, 
quoting AUBtriint, mentions. After noticing Dtw*gir and the Malabar in the 
Dakhan of Hind, he says : ** There is also another large territory which is 
Gandhar, and called by the Mugbals ](pira-Jang or ^^il and its 

people are descended from Hindi and Ehij^-i [parents]. In the reign of l^ubi* 
lae ](^’an it was subdued by the Mughals. On one side it joins Tibbat, on 
another, the frontier of and on the third. Hind. L^med men have 

said that the people of three different countries are particularly celebrated for 
three different things ; Hind for its numerous armies, the territory of GandhiU: 
for its elephants beyond computation, and the Turks for horses.” 

I have previously narrated the Fanlkatt’s account of the geography of some 
of these parts [see note page 912], and the names of various countries of 
Shitae, (^in, and Maha-Chin, but it will be well to mention what refers to 
this very tract under discussion again, as great discrepancy exists with regard 
to the mode of writing the name of it. The Fanakatl says : ** To the S. W. of 
is another country, which they — the people of it— style Dae-ltu 
— in one AfS, written ’DSe-ku— and the MughaLs call it Gandhar [>»«xi 
— another AfS, has Gandah-har— ]. This country with us — the writer’s 
native country, Mawara-un-Nahr, and Turkistan — Is known as l^andhar [^l*jul]. 
It lies between Hind and Tibbat, and in one half of it the people are black 
[dark], and in the other half, white [fair]. The Muglials call all this white 
half Gkaghan-Jang [«l^W> u W]» and the other ^ra»Jllng. 

It is doubtful what the meaning of Jang is, in fact it is very doubtful what is 
the correct word, for it is wTitten eUV— .ehl*.— ebV— and aUV which 
may be read in various ways, but if one take the first form — V — in which per- 
haps it is chiefly written, it may be read, in the absence of vowel points, Janak, 
Janag, Jank, or jSng ; and from its being used with chaghan and ]^ara, which 
are Turkish words for white and black, it must, without doubt, be Turkish 
likewise. I am doubtful, however, whether the last form given above— eUlf. — 
Jmnak, is not, after all, the correct word. I have taken some trouble to 
search it out in several works, and am sorry that there should still remain any 
doubt upon it. 

But, from comparison, we arrive at some other facts. The Fanakati and 
some others say, that, east of Ell,iiae, the Clltn of the Hindus, and Ja^ut of the 
Mughals. inclining south-east, is an extensive country called Man^t [gPr« — it is 
also written in some AfSS. and and sometimes, by the Fanakatt 

also, or by the Chinese, Maha-Ghtn by the Hindus, and — 
Tingnafth by the Mughals. 

This latter name too, as I have previously remarked, is written in so many 
different ways that it is difficult to determine which is the most correct. It is 
written tAUSy — Tingnash — In several very correctly and carefully written 
AfSS.^ also Tingbaah — — Biktash* — TingtSahi 

Tingnas, and the like, but I believe, after all, that the way in which it is 
written in the “ Nuh^at-ul-^fulub ” is the correct one, namely, — NingtSs, 

or — Ningaish. This country is said, by the Fanakatt and others, to be 

separated from Shit^e or Chin by the l^rS. Mur-an or Black River, that its 
capital was 7 Piun5 sae ShunsSe [«/i«»s»]» that ii is also called ](^ar&- 
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were perishing. He despatched swift messengers into Tur- 


by the and Dfte-ltS in the language of Shitiie — that is, by the 

Chinese. Consequently, from these various statements, Ningftish or TingnSih 
is the l^arft and Chaghi^n J&ng and the Gandhar of the Mughals, which con« 
titute the Manst and Dfte-liS of the Chinese, the Mahl-Chin of the Hindiis, 
and ¥andh£r of the Musalm&ns of Turkistan and MSwaiil-un-Nahr. 

1 now return, after this necessary digression, to the request of the Ko*y&ng, 
MuValf, to enter this territory of ]g[ar&-Jang, or whatever it may be. His 
request was complied with, and he entered that territory with his forces, 
plundered it, and obtained what his troops were in want of. I notice, in 
Elliot, vol. i, page 63, that *‘Waihind, capital of Kandahar, west of the 
SindC^ is said to be called Kar^jdng ” by the Moghals.*’ This is a little 
out of the way, and must be an error certainly. 

This army under If^ubtlSe and MQ^ali was ‘*to enter Kli ifae [which nearly 
all historians say was finally subdued in Oktle's reign, and that the Altin 
Sh&n disappeared or hung himself. See note at page 1 1 39], fpira-Jang, Tibbat 
[cSfi — doubtful : the word is written and Ting^ut, Solt^ft 

or Suli^ Kolt and parts of Hind which adjoin Chfn and 

Maha-Chtn.” 

The Chinese say that ‘^Mengko,’* as they style Mangu, made his brother 
Hd-pi-lay, governor of all the territories south of the great Kobt or Desert, 
that is. Tartary bordering on the Great Wall of China, Lyan-tong, and the 
conquered provinces of China. In Deer., 1252 a.d. [Shaww 5 i, the tenth 
month of 650 h.], Hil-pi-lay was directed to attack Tai-li-Fd in Yun-nan, and 
took along with him the general H(l*lyang>hotay [Mu^ali?], and Vansht 
[Mahmud, Yalwij?]. 

About the same time envoys arrived at the untie from Intd or Hintds [Hind], 
to render homage. This was about the very time that Malik Shcr Kha n.i« 
Sunhar, the cousin of Ulusli E 2 |lin-i- A’ram, left his fief of Tabarhindah, with« 
dre^' from Hind, and proceeded to the presence of Mangu See pages 

^5f 784t 792» 798f and note *, page 1223. 

In the same year-^50 H.— Mangu Ipl*Sn began to consider in what direction 
he should himself lead an army, and, therefore, he held another great feast at 
which the Sl^h-zSdahs and Amtrs appeared. This was held at a place called 
l^ortuhfih Jtwan Jtdan doubtless, referred to in note \ 

page 912, para. 4 — ^wbich is situated in the middle of MnglialistSn. Ibis is 
the place where, according to tradition, Iglublah the eighth of the Bfi- 

zanjar dynasty [see the note on the descent of the Turks, Tattars, and 
Mu^lials, page 896, para. 6], and his followers, danced so much in the hollow 
of a tree^ after he had obtained success over the Tattars, and the Altan 
forces, when he avenged his brother, t}ktn-Barbab*s death. 

At this feast, Mangu was advised by Dirkae, the GuigSin [one of the sons- 
in-law of the Chingiz Eh^in]. an Amtr of the tribe of Angiras-Kung^ur-It 
Mughals, to invade Tingnagh or Bfktash [Ningatj^]. DarldLe added, as a 
reason for invading it, that it was near by, was bdghJ^ that is to say here, unre« 
duced and independent, and that it had hitherto been disr^;arded by them. 
This was not correct, however, if, as previously mentioned, the Mugjpds call 
this Tingn2flh or Btktftgh by the name of E<^r2-Jgng, for that was invaded and 
plundered by the Mugh^ troops under EubflSe and Mu^alt, the Ko-y&ng, just 
before. 

Mangfi in reply to this advice, remarked, that each of his ancles and 
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kistan and MawarS-un-Nahr, and called for horses for his 


brothers had subdued some country or other, and he would do the same [he 
had already done so in the campaigns in the west under Biitii KhSn. but before 
he succeeded to the throne]» so, in the sixth year of his reign, in Muharram, 
652 H, — February, 1254 A. D. — he determined to go to war with Tehukan 
[possibly, Tehukang], the Fag^fur — the particular title given by Muhammadan 
writers to the ruler of Chfn, but what language it is, is not said. Mangu 
accordingly left Artu^— or Artugh — sometimes written Irtii^ and Irtugh — 
Bu^ah, his next younger brother, in charge of the uluses and urdiis^ and asso- 
ciated with him his eldest son, whose name is written in many ways equally un- 
certain — — Aormaktashf Aorangtash* and — Aorangtis, 

but, as he makes no figure whatever in history, it is immaterial. 

Respecting these events, the Chinese say that, in February, 1253 A. D. [the 
last month of the year 650 H. The year 651 H. commenced on the 2nd March, 
1253 A.D.], '^Mengko” assembled the Princes and Grandees at the river 
Onon, and determined upon sending armies to make further foreign conquests, 
‘‘one into India and Kashzn^r» another into Korea, and a third against the 
Kh alifah.” which was to be the most numerous, under his brother “ Hyu- 
le hil” [Hulaku}. Among the generals was “ Kakan [the ManjantV'ChtlL 
son of Ko-chey, son of Ko'pan-yu,*' who were generals of the Chingiz Sh&n, 
a native of Ching, dependent on Wha-chew, in the district of Si-gan-Fii, 
capital of Shen-si, a very learned man. 

“ Hd-pi-lay [^ubil^] had assembled his forces the previous year [1252 
A.D. — 649-50 H.], at Lin-tau-Fd, in Shen-si, entered Sew-chwen, and, by 
difficult roads, through mountains and by precipices, reached the river Kin-sha 
or K3rang. At this period, great piart of Yun-nan was ruled by Princes inde- 
pendent of China. Tali had a king of its own, and he was taken, with that 
city, in December of that year. “Hd-pi-lay” subdued several neighbouring 
Princes, and reached Tibbat, where several others submitted to him. After 
this he returned to his government, leaving Hd-lyang-hotay [the Ko-y&ng, 
MuVali ?] in command. 

.Again, in 1254 a.d. [652 H., which commenced on the 20th Feby., 1254], 
the Chinese writers state that “ Mengko again assembled the Princes and 
Grandees at the source of the river Onon, made many new regulations, and 
ordered the commanders of troops in China to lay in great magazines of pro- 
visions in such parts of Ho-nan as had walled cities. Hitherto the Mughals 
had only made incursions into Sew-chwen to pillage, and had often to retreat, 
and, many times with loss, for want of subsistence [as in Ij^Zubil^’s case, to 
which this evidently refers], and “Mengko” directed the general Wang-te- 
ching, son of Wang-shi-hyen, to inclose several towns, and lay in stores of 
provision. 

In June, 1256 A.D. [this would be the beginning of Rajab, the seventh month 
of the year 654 h.], another great feast was held, and “ Mengko” received the 
homage of several Princes of Yun-nan, as well as of neighbouring Princes 
and Sultans of the west. 

Then it is related that “ Mengko considered the urdu at or near l^ara-^uram 
was inconvenient for holding kuriltdes and keeping his Court ; and so. he 
directed a Chinese Bonza, named Lyew-ping-chong, to select a place in Tartary, 
which might henceforth be the capital of his dominions. Ping-ching, who wsis 
a man of great learning and of scientific attainments, made choice of a place, 
to the east of the city of Whan -chew, called Long-kang ; and there a city was 
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army. Trustwcarthy persbns related, on this wise, tliat his 


built, which was called Kay^ping-Fd, and, afterwards, Shang-td : yet ifflarS- 
]^uram [although neither a dty nor town] still continued to enjoy a jurisdiction 
of greater extent — it was still the mI yurai of the Chingiz Sh^n. 

The foundation of this place therefore has been wnmgly ascribed to JglubiUle, 
who founded Sh^-Bali^ instead of to **Mengko,’' but that it was more 
convenient, as to position, than the vicinity of Ijpira-ljjluram, and Ka1ur-2n, is 
absurd, unless for the convenience of his eastern subjects and dominions alone. 
There may have been another reason, and an important one. Ig^iii-lj^uram 
depended a great deal on provisions brought from a long distance, and, should 
supplies, by any chance, have been cut off, famine would have arisen, as was 
subUquently proved. 

This new capital, ** Kay-ping-Fu,” afterwards ** Shang-td,” is apparently the 
Shandu, and Ciondu of Polo, **Xandu’* in Ramusio, and ‘‘Ions** of Hay ton. 
*‘lt stood,** it is stated, “in the country of Karcliin on the river “ Shan-td,*’ 
N.N.E. of Pekin, and “seems to be, "says a writer in Astley's “ Collection,** 
“ CAau^nayman-sufna, which is one of three ruins marked in the Mlssioners’ 
map, on the river Shangtd.*’ Hayton calls it Ions. “Passing out of the 
gate, Hi-fong-kew in Pe-che-li, you find yourself in Karchin, Ohan, Naman 
[Naeman], and Korchin. It is divided into ten standards ; and the country of 
the Mughals of Korchin extends to the Sira Miir-dn — the great river Sira. 
Mur-an in the Mughal language signifies a great river, and Pirah a smaller one.’* 

To continue the Chinese accounts l^efore returning to the Mughal records 
quoted by the Musalman writers, in whose time the Mughals had to a con- 
siderable extent become Musalmans likewise, they say that, in 1257 a.d. [the 
year 655 H. began on the 18th January, 1257 a.d.], “ Mengko” sent orders 
to his generals in Se chwen, Hu-quang, and Kyang-nan, to prepare to attack 
the Song [empire] on all sides, resolving to begin himself with the first, that is 
to say, Se-chwen, which therefore is equivalent with Tingnasb [Ningiish] of 
the Musalman writers, Maha>£hin of the Hindus, and Manzt of the Chinese, 
as described by the Fanakati and others. After the month of July [the seventh 
month of 655 H.] he appointed his brother, Alipd-ko [Irtu^ or Irtugh BuVah], 
in charge at ]$Iara-](^uram.” There is some discrepancy between the Musalman 
and Chinese dates, because he was appointed in the first month of 652 H., as 
before mentioned, “//i the same month, Mengko” set out, reached the moun- 
tain of “ Lewpan in Shen-sl,’’ where the Chingiz Kha n died [which place, as 
stated before .^t page 10S7, was situated on the frontier of Tingnash» or 
Ningaiall, and Khuijah]. He was scarcely arrived there when he understood 
his brother Hft-pi-lay, with his family, and without any attendance, in the 
manner of a criminal, had come, in order to submit himself to the ^a*an. This 
news so aflfected “Mengko” that the suspicions he entertained against him 
were removed and he was completely forgiven.” I shall refer to this matter 
presently. 

“ Hft-pi-lay ” was directed by “ Mengko” to return to his government, and 
prepare for the siege of Vu-chang-Fii, the capital of Hfi-quang, then to march 
to hang-chew, the metropolis of Che-kyang, and the empire of the Song ; and 
the general Chang-jau was nominated to command under him. 

I will now return to the Mug]ial accounts from where I left off, when, early 
in 652 H.— about March or April, 1254 A.D.— Mangu appointed Irtu^ Bu^ah 
to remain in charge of the great urdiis and u/iisis, along with his eldest son, 
but some say his son Serkt. 
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lieutenants and governors, who were in TurkistAn and Ma- 

To enamerate all the names, and give all the details, respecting those S h*h . 
mdahs, Amtrs, and troops, which accompanied him, and the preparations 
made, would occupy far more space than can be afforded here : at some future 
time 1 hope to do so. Suffice it to say that they included a great number of 
Sh^h-zadahs, Amtrs, and forces; both of the Dast-i>£liap — the left hand — and 
Dast-i-Rast — the right hand— which latter they style £i.e. the territory they 
occupy] JauVut or Ja^ut. which signifies the forces of KhitAe, TingViit, 
Shurji^, and Su^ank^ because the Muglials, in their dialect, used 

to call those parts Jau^ut or J&V^t. The army of Mangff ^’&n amounted, it 
is said, to the immense number of 600,000^ one half of which belonged to the 
Dast>i-C 2 iap, and whose leader was the Shah-zadah^ [there is no 

such name as TAugxUfAur”], son of 0 -Tigfn, the younger brother of the 
Chingiz Kh^n* 

As Mangu issued forth on his way, he received the news of the death of the 
Nu<ytn, Belkutae, half brother of the Chingiz Shan, who had attained the age 
of 1 10 years, and who had done good service in the latter’s time. MangQ also 
received an account of his brother movements with his forces ; and 

that, as S^ibtlae, at this time, was indisposed — he was afflicted with gout, or 
dard-i-pde-—\i he were allowed to take repose for a time, it would be welL 
Subilae was permitted, accordingly, to return to his urdus^ as a temporary 
measure, to get better. 

This evidently is what the Chinese histories refef* to as a disagreement betwecm 
the brothers, and IfjZubilae’s being suspected, and forgiven, but the MusalmSn 
writers never so much as hint at anything of the kind, and the two accounts 
are wholly contrary to each other. Although ^ubtlae had permission to retire 
to his Urdus he did not do so, but again returned to his post. It was at this 
time likewise, that Shiramun. who was not to be trusted, was put to death 
before l^ubilae departed. Perhaps it is this incident that the Chinese writers 
got hold of. 

Having set out, in the summer of 653 H. — about June, 1255 A.D, — MangQ 
reached the boundaries of the territories of TiUg^ut and Tingnash or Biktdsh 
[Ningafgh]* the place named AfwSnor AfuanrSj^n — it was Lewak 

Shan— before. See note, page 1088], within the confines of Tingnftsli 
or Bfktash [NingaishL which is the place where the Chingiz Khan died. 

Towards the latter part of the year he moved forward for the purpose of 
attacking the Masul ^fahlu^ah or Pass, and forced it. With little 

effort he subsequently captured twenty fortresses, and subdued a territoiy known 
as Khan-Sindan "i» one copy of Alfl the first word is Jin— 

and, having taken possession of the whole of it, turned his face towards a great 
fortress [a fortified city] called Mult Sdng 

There is considerable discrepancy with regard to the name of this place, 
caused by the careless copying of scribes, and the facilities which the Arabic 
<diaracters offer for making misUkes when carelessly written. In the best 
written copies of Alft and the Fanakati, respectively, it is MQlt-Sang, as above, 
and Dolt-Si^ng [JilA while in other copies of tlie former, and in other 

works, it is and «bU without points. The place in 

question is the Ho-chew of the Chinese historians, and Ho-chew or Ko-chew 

of the Jesuits’ map. ^ v- 

Before setting out into those parts, he had despatched the NG-yin, Janadiar, 
with a numerous army, by way of the great river called ^’2n ling [tdJ 
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warS-un-Nahr, in a very short space of time — ^iess than 

that he might reduce to submission the fortified cities of Fang-chtng [OL-^ JbU] 
—the words are without points, and may be meant for M&ng[U*U]«chfng — 
and M£ng-Fun UiU]. Taghilchir reached the foot of that fortress [the last 
mentioned place], and invested it for la week, but, during that time, having 
obtained no sign of success he marched away, and returned to his own urdus^ 
Mangu ^’in was excessively wroth at this proceeding, and vowed he would 
punish 7<^6h&char in such a way that others should take example therefrom, 
but he did not live to db so. 

The place before which MangG ^’an sat down in 654 H., was, according 
to the ^Labtb-us-Siyar, ** a fortified mountain of prodigious height and circuit, 
and furnished with all things necessary to withstand an enemy. Winter came 
and passed, and spring set in, and the summer of 655 H. "arrived [the summer 
of 1257 A.D.]. The excessive heat brought on a pestilence among the troops, 
and most of his army perished. Mangu, who, for a long period, had been 
investing this strong place, took to drinking deeply, in order to ward off the 
danger of catching the disease, but his health gave way in consequence, and he 
was taken ill, and died eight days after, in Mu|^arram — the first month — of 
656 H. [about the middle of January, 1258 A.D.] on the banks of the Ig^obtghah 
M(ir*an after a reign of eight years.’* The circumstances related by 

our author, although very brief, contain some interesting particulars respecting 
these events, which no authors I have been quoting mention. 

There is considerable discrepancy, too, and some doubt, concerning the date 
of Mangu’s death. 

Alfi, and its authorities, the Raufat-u$-$afs4 theFanIkatf, and the Muntakhab* 
ut-Tawarfkb, say it happened in 655 H. The ^abtb-us-Siyar says it took 
place in 654 h., while Guzidah and Fa$ili-i say it was in 657 H., and that he 
reigned nine years, and was forty-eight — some say forty-six — when he died. 
The Fan^att says his reign was six years and two months. 

The last of these dates — 657 H. — ^is undoubtedly correct, because his brother, 
HulakQ, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., sent Shur Sh&h, Badsfh^ of the Mula- 
^dah, to his camp, after obtaining possession of Alamut p and, by Mangu ^’an’s 
command, he was put to death by the way. Mangu, therefore, could not pos- 
sibly have died in 654 H. , nor in the first month of 655 H. Another proof is that 
Hulaku sent the news to Mangu of the capture of Baghdad, and the murder 
of the last Shalifah, together with an account of events which had happened 
in 'Irak in 656 H., and which news reached him. Therefore, allowing for the 
immense distance which separated the brothers, the first month of 657 H. — 
January, 1259 A.D.— is, evidently, the more correct date. Our author, who 
finished his history in the fifth month of 658 H. — about the end of February, 
1260 A.D. — appears to have very recently become aware of his death by report. 

I must now give the Chinese version of these events for the sake of 
comparison. Hh-lyang-hotay ” having made conquests in the countries 
bordering on ** Yun-nan,” subsequent to his subjugation of Tibbat in 1255 a.d 
— 653 H. — penetrated as far as Tong-king," and “ Kochin-China," then 
comprehended under the name of ** Gan-nan," ruined its capital, and plundered 
the country. He was returning to **Tali," when Mengko " ordered him 
to join ** Hd-pi-lay " in the siege of Vd-chang-Fd [capital of the province of 
Hd-quang]. 

Mengko’s ** forces entered Se-chwen *’ in three bodies, each in a different 
direction. As soon as the army passed the mountain of ** Ld-pan " [this is 
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one week— purchased 80,000 horses from Samrl^and and 

the Chinese name for the place where the Chingiz Kl^n died], ** Po-li-cha,’* a 
great Tartar [Mughal] lord, was appointed to command the first body, Mu*ko, 
the y z*»n*g brother, the second, while “ Mengko ” commanded the third, and 
took the route of Han-chong-Ffi in Shen-sL He was vigorously opposed by 
the troops of the Song in Se-chwen. “ Mengko ” now sent on, in advance, 
Nyew-lyen of the Chanchu tribe, whose father and grandfather were greatly 
renowned in the army, in the beginning of the year 1350—656 h. — to obtain 
information. He learnt that AU-hd, the Mu^al general in Ching-td-Fd, was 
in great extremity, being invested on all sides by the Song. He, Nyew-lyen, 
having reached klo-chew, resolved to succour Ata-hd, but his efforts were of 
no avail, for the Song took it, and Ata-hd died. Nyew-lyen, now grown 
desperate from want of success, posted himself between the Song army and 
Ching-td, to which he immediately marched, and soon after succeeded in 
gaining possession of it. Finding that the E^’an had reached Kang-chong-Fd, 
he left the city in charge of another officer, moved to Mahd, and sent forces to 
f floiHtato “ Mengko’s ” passage of the river Kyan-lin by a bridge of boats. 
The other two bodies of troops having rejoined him, Long-gan-Fd was 
captured, and Lan-chew [now Pau-ning-Fd] surrendered. The general Hd- 
lyang-hotay entered China, on hU return from Gan-nan, by Tung-quin, moved 
forward to Quang-si, and seized Quey-lin-Fd, the capital of that province. 
The Chinese were surprised to find him penetrate as far as Chang-sha, a city of 
Hu-quang, which he invested in the beginning of 1259 A.D., equivalent to the 
first month of 657 H., which ended on December i6th of that year, and which 
completely, agrees with the year given in Guzfdah. 

On the first day of the same year, 1259 A.D. — the 28th of December began 
the year 657 H. — “ Mengko ” reached the mountain Chong-quey, where the 
Chalar [Jala-tr], To-whan, affirmed that the war in Se-chwen would turn out 
unfortunate from heat and moisture, which would destroy the troops, and 
advised a retreat. Pa-li-che, the Orla [AriatJ, said that To-whan spoke thus 
through fear, and advised the ¥a’an to continue the campaign ; so “Mengko” 
determined to continue the war, and to invest Ho-chew, which he accordingly 
did in February. Nyew-lyen advanced to co-operate with him, and constructed 
a bridge of boats near Ffi-cheu-Fa, whUe another leader went and took up a 
position near Quey-chew, on the borders of Hfi-quang. An attack was 
repulsed on Ho-chew in February, another in March, while, in April, there 
was thunder and tain for twenty days. One day, however, the Mu^ials 
in scaling the walls, and made great slaughter among the defenders, 
but they were finally repulsed. A Chinese general attacked the raft bridge, 
at Ffi-cheu-Fil, and got to Kon-chin-Ffl, eight leagues S.S.E. of Ho-chew, 
collected 1000 barques to ascend to Kya-ling [Kyan-lin?], but was attacked by 
a Mudial force, and pursued to Chong-king. The Mndials were, howeve^ 
still much harassed by disease, want, and sallies. In July “ Mengko ” resolved 
to assault it with his best troops, and carry it at any cost. On the loth ^ 
August the ^’kn visited the works, and gave orders for scaling the walls the 
following night. The Mu^lhls gained the top of the walls, but were repulsed 
with great slaughter, and even pursued. “ Mengko,” in desperaUon, now 
ordered a general assault, and went in person to direct it. A storm ar^ at 
the time, and during the attack several ladders were blown down. On this, a 
fearful carnage ensued ; vast numbers of the Mugfaals jierished, and among 
them was the. :p’an, whose body was found pierced with many wounds. 
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and, adding them to those which they had pur* 
chased in Upper Turkistan, despatched them [to MangQ 
E^n’s army]. 

They also related, that, after some time, the king of 
Chfn brought such an immense army, as cannot come 
within the compass of number or computation, and, in the 
end, Mangu Kha n, and his army, were overthrown, and 
reached a mountain [range] round about [nearly] the 
whole of which range was the sea, and morass ; and, in 
that mountain [range], Mangu Khan, with the whole of 
the Mughal army, perished from famine. 

The reign of Mangu Khan was nine years.* 

Thus fell ^‘Mengko,” at the age of fifty-two, after a reign of nine years. 
Such is the Chinese account, which is very different from that of the 
Murals. 

To 'return to the Mughal accounts. Mangu's son, Asutae Aghul} leaving 
the Nu-ytn, ]^iid*V^e — — in command of the troops, took up the coffin 
of his father, and conveyed it to his urdiis [the urdus of his four wives] ; and, 
for four days successively, they made mourning for the late ](Q’an. The first 
day in the urdu of ^JlunVac [v/li-*] Khatun, who was alsoealled l^oludf [^/JJy], 
and ]Koludt the daughter of the Gurgan or son-in-law of the Chingiz 

Khan, Oldae, son of Bartu, of the Angiras tribe. This Khatiin had bom 
Mangu two .sons, the eldest, Baku, and the youngest [he is said previously to 
have been Mangu’s eldest] Aormaktash, Aorangtash* or Aorangt^, and one 
daughter, Mayalun by name. 

The second day, the corpse was removed to the urdu of Tuwaw-ghin [c;e»jiy], 
who is also called Tanaw-ehin and Tura-chln [cwt-ly], but all these 

names are more or less doubtful, of the tri1>e of Bayaut. She bore him a 
son, Serki, also written Sherki. previously alluded to. 

On the third day it was conveyed to the urdu of Ughul-Kuimigh Khatun, 
the Oir-at, who had accompanied him on this expedition. She was of the 
family of his mother, Sfur-Kuk^bi Bigi, and was a woman of strong mind 
and force of character. At first she had been betrothed to Mangu’s father. 
She used to style Kubilae and Hulaku, her husband’s brothers, ^^farzandsy' or 
sons, and they paid her great respect. She bore no son, but had two daughters. 

On the fourth day the corp.se was taken to the urdii of Kasa [1-^] 
Khatun. She was of the tribe of Iljikfah or Iljikin, an offshoot of the Kung^- 
ur^ts, and bore him a son named Asutae, previously mentioned. 

The first and third Khatuns were free bom : the two others were handmaids, 
but there were many others of lesser note. On each day, in each urduy the 
coffin was placed upon a throne, and they made lamentation over the corpse. 
After the mourning ceremonies, the Ixxly of the buried at the place 

called BulV&n or Bur^^n — ‘ T and ‘r’ being interchangeable — Koldun, which 
is styled the Yakah KuruVt that is to say, “ the exclusively prohibited [spot],*’ 
at the side of the Chingiz Khan, and Tului or Tiili l^an, his grandfather 
and father. 

• Our author has forgotten to notice, or would not notice, a remarkable 
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May Almighty God prolong the reig^ of the present 

matter concemin^^ the Dihlt kingdom^ which happened in the reign of his 
patron, and during the reign of Mangu ](pS’2n. 

Early in 646 H., Malik Jalill-ud> Din, Mas*ud Shah, the elder brather^ it must 
be remembered, of Sul^SLn Na^ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Shah, who had hitherto 
been feudatory of ]lg[innauj, was made feudatory of Sanbhid and Buda’un, this 
last being one of the most important fiefs of the Dihlt empire, but, without 
proceeding thither, he became frightened at something which our author 
conceals, and ded, by way of Sihnur, towards Lohor [see pages 684 and 818]. 
His flight may have been caused through fear or suspicion of Ulugh Khan , 
whose hands the whole jiower now centred, and who very shortly after 
married his daughter to the Sult&n. What JaliQ-ud-Dtn, Mas’fid Shah, 
subsequently did, or whither he went, is also made a profound mystery of. 
Lohor, too, is mentioned at this period in connexion with him, after its never 
lieing once mentioned since its capture and sack by the Mugbals, in 639 H., 
when it was lost to Dihlt. 

A few months after this Prince’s flight, in the eighth month of the same 
year, we find the Sultan moving with his forces as far as the river Biah — which 
then flowed in its old bed — and his marching back again, but why he marched, 
and what his army did, is not mentioned anywhere by our author, but it was, 
without doubt, connected, in some way, with his brother’s flight. 

Again, in 650 H.. the Sultan set out, intending to march to O chch ah and 
Multan [pages 692 and 825], but only reached the banks of the Bi 5 h when 
the Rayl^ni plot broke out [pages 693 and 826], and Ulugb Khan was 
banished to his fiefs. This was in 651 H. Nothing more is mentioned about 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, until 652 H., when we find him, in com- 
bination, with Ulugh Shan, and other Maliks, advancing towards the capital, 
in order, it would seem, merely to upset the Rayhant faction ; and then our 
author says [page 830], that the Sul{an’s brother *‘came from the side of 
Lohor,” but where he had been all this time, from 646 to 652 H., is not 
allowed to transpire. In another place [page 7CX>], however, it seems that 
more than the upsetting of the Ray^nt faction was intended, for we are told 
that “a party of Amirs now interposed between the two personages 
Sultan and his brother — and after, that Lohor became the fief — not that the 
conferred \i — of Malik JalaLud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah.” In another place 
[page 793], we are told that Malik Shan-i-Sunkar, who had left Hind 
and gone into Turkistan, to the urdu of Mangu ^a’an [see note page 1 198], 
returned with honour from thence, and went to Lohor, and joined the Prince 
[Jalal-ud-Din] there, but that disagreements arose between them, and the 
Prince retired in disappointment, and his dependents and followers fell into 
the hands of Malik Shcr Shin’s train.” From this time JaULl-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud 
S 2 |ah, disappears from the scene, and is heard of no more. 

Fortunately a few others throw some light on what our author keeps so dark. 
Among them the Fanakatt says, that several of the great Mamluks of the late^ 
Sultin, I-yal-timishf rebelled against his son, Malik Jalibud-Dtn, Madud 
Si^h, and set up another in his place, as though he had been actually reigning. 
He says, in fact, that Ra^ iyyat was set up by Ulugh Sh 3 in, but the date he« 
afterwards gives, which is quite correct, shows that he has confused the names 
a little, and refers to NUfir-ud-Dtn, Mabmiid Sh^h, whom he afterwards men- 
tions as having been set up by Ulu^ Eh^n. Then he continues : — ** Malik 
JaUll-ud-Dtn fled from Hind, and, in 651 H., presented himself in the urdu of 
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SuItSn of IsiSm to the end of the existence of mankind, 
and preserve the StUin-i-A*;am, Ulugh Sl0n, in power 
and authority, to the end of the world I Amin.* 

VIII.— HULAKO, son of TOL!, son of the CHINGIZ SHAN. 

HulSku ^ is the brother of Mangu 'KhSn, and Tult [his 

Manga Ipi'Sn, and 9 ^utlu(]| [this may be Sultan Nai^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud 
step-father who afterwards caused such trouble, as he was in Hind up to 
near the close of 655 H.], and Sun^ar [Sber Ehan>i-SunVar. He did leave his 
fief and retire Into Turkistfin at this very time, in 649—650 H. See pages 695 
and 792], out of fear of Uludi follow^ Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn. Mangu 

^*fin commanded that a befitting grant should be assigned to the latter, and a 
yarUgh was issued to the Nu-yln, Salt, then in those parts [in the tracts on the 
Indus, and as far east as the Btah — the present Panj-Ib], to aid him with his troops. 
Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn returned therefore, and he was permitted to take -possession 
of the districts of Lnldlwur [Labor], Kufibah [also written Kujah — ^jT^-and 
always mentioned in connexion with Banian. See pages 627 and 750], and 
Su^harah, which parts were then subject to the Mughsds, and thus he contented 
himself with a little out of much.*’ 

Rubruquis, curiously enough, confirms the above. He says that about the 
15th of Jtme, 1254 A.D. — about the fourth month of 652 h. — when the ]^*Sn 
held a great assembly at Ifpira-IJIuram, at which a number of ambassadors 
attended, he noticed the ambassador from the Sul|an of India. This could be 
no other than Malik JalSl-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Sha h, and his party, or Sher Khan. 
i-Sun]^ir, for it is quite certain that no ambassador was ever sent from 
India by Na^ir-ud-Din, Mabmud Shah. They brought with them, as a pre- 
sent, eight leopards, and ten hounds for coursing, which were taught to sit on 
the Worses' buttocks. The same traveller also says he returned for six weeks 
the same road westward, along with this very ambassador, and then he struck 
off to the left — the east. It is a pity he has not mentioned the ambassador s 
name. 

That this account is correct is without doubt, from what our author allows to 
escape him. Well might he say that Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mas’ ud S&ah, 
** advanced from the side of Lohor,” that ’’some of the Amtrs interposed 
between the two personages,” and that ” Lohor became his fief^” The early 
history of the kingdom of Dibit has yet to be written. The history of a 
country is not to be rendered correctly from the accounts of a single author, 
or single extracts firom two or three authors merely. See also pages 793, 862, 
and 863. 

* I hope this is a sufficient proof to show that this work was written in 
SuipUi Na^ir-ud-Dtn’s reign, and not in that of his successor, although, like 
much more, it is not contained in the Calcutta Printed Text. 

V I need not tell the Oriental scholar, who can read the lett)ers of the Persian 
alphabet for himself, that the first letter of this name is simple — Hu- 

ISkQ, the only valuations of which arc — — Hulaku — — Hulakue, and 
— Hula’O, as our author sometimes writes it ; but, for the information of 
those who cannot read the original for themselves, and have to trust to trans- 
lations, second-hand, or mere compilations from the works of foreign translators 

4 I 
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father] was the' youngest of the Qhiusiz Eton’s sons. 
When the {^ingiz Khan crossed the JthQn into Eburasiln. 
he despatched Toll towards Nlsb^pQri Hirat, and Marw ; 
and Tuli took all those cities, and destroyed them. Trust- 
worthy persons related, that Tult was a good-looking youth ; 
and, when he returned from Kh urasan to Turkistan, he 
died, leaving four sons,* as has been previously recorded. 

When Mang^ Khan, son of Tult, ascended the throne, 
he despatched Hulaku into the countries of I-ran and ’A jam, 
and assigned those territories to him; and the armies 
which were in ’Irak, and the troops which were in Turkis- 
tan, Kha tlan. Tae-kan,* and Kunduz, and the forces which 
were in the territories of Gh ur. Kh urasan. Hirat, and the 
Garmsir, were all directed to obey the command of Hulaku. 
On Hulaku’s entering Kh urasan he chose Badgbais ‘ as 
his head-quarters ; and the Maliks of the different parts of 
’Ajam presented themselves before him. 

The Mughal army of Jurmaghun, which was in ’Irak, 
was continually fighting and carrying on hostilities with 
the troops of the Lord of the Faithful, but, on no occasion, 
and in no wise, was it able to gain the superiority over the 
forces of the Khalifah’s capital ; and the infidels used con- 
tinually to be defeated, more particularly in their attempts 
to take the city of Safahan [Isfahan]. It occupied the 
infidels fifteen years before they were able to gain posses- 
sion of that city. If the Ka?t of Safahan had not attained 

of various nationalities, whose meanings and words too may have been misun- 
derstood, I must remark [for some one to explain to them] that to produce 
“ Kkulagu ” the word must be written jS^.or /iU. or or which no 

one has ever yet seen written — not even a Schiefner in “ Mongol.’* Quartre- 
m^re spells it Houlagu, and Von Hammer, Hulaku. How D’Ohsson may 
spell it I am unaware, as I have not seen his work, but, however it may be, 
the first two letters are hu^ and not kh* See also Monels Proper^* 
page 193* 

He left eight sons, but Mangu, ^fubtlae, Hulaku, and ArtuV Bu^a, were the 
best known among them. 

• Tae-Van of Tukharistan is undoubtedly meant here, wliich is in the san^e 
territory as ^unduz. 

t The Pro- Mughal writers say — as previously mentioned — that he was obliged 
to remain all the winter of 652 H. in the district or territory of Shiwarf^n, a 
tract of countiy then in a much more flourishing condition than now. BSd^iais 
too was a flourishing district, and within a short distance of Hirat and its fruit- 
ful and formerly populous, but recently devastated, territory, of which it was, 
and is, a dependency. Our author's sUtement here is the more likely of the two. 
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martyrdom, the infidels would not have found it possible 
to take that place, for the army of Jurmaghun. and the 
Nu-yin, IQiaina,* for a period of fifteen years, continued 
to carry on hostilities, and to wage war before the gate of 
that city and its environs. During this entire period of 
time, the people of Safahan kept the city gates open, so 
that, night and day, the gates used not to be closed ; and, 
through the great valour and spirit of the holy warriors of 
Safahan, the Muglials did not have- the power of entering 
the city, until a party of powerful renegades seduced an 
individual from the right path to assassinate the J^a.zt, 
saying : “ It is necessary to kill the ^azt because the 
trouble and annoyance of defending the city is caused by 
him.” After they had martyred the the city was 

taken. 

When, in the year 65 5 H., the Amir-i-’Alam [Lord of the 
Standard] * of the rightful Khalifah.’ Al-Musta*gim * B’illah, 
the Lord of the Faithful — God reward him ! — whose name 
was SuHman Shah, the Aiyubl Turk-man — on whom be 
the mercy of the Almighty ! — entered ’Irak with the 
troops of the Kh ilafat, he defeated the Mughal forces which 
were in the territory of Azarbaijan, and in 'Irak, and sent 
great numbers of Mughals to hell, so that the Mughal 
troops were unable to stand before Suliman Shah, and the 
forces of the Khalifah’s dominions.* They [the Mughals] 

* This name does not occur in the other works I have been quoting. It is 
written in several different ways — Uci. — ^ 

and even The doings of Jurmaghun are not given in any detail by the 
Pro- Mughal writers, because there were no successes to record ; and Isfahan 
is fttver once mentio^ied from the time of Suljan Jalal-ud-Din, up to this period, 
an interval of twenty-seven years, which is significant. 

® Lord of the Standard, equivalent to the Gonfalonier under the Popes, 
in the middle ages. The Amfr-i-*Alam commanded the troops of the 
Kh ilafat. 

^ The text, in every instance, has Al-Mirta§im — and in several other 

works, including the Rau?at-u?-§ala, the name is thus written, but the majority 
of others have as above, which is correct. 

^ Alter Hulaku had finished with the Isma’flfs in the ^uhistan and Alainutjie 
set out towards Lanbah-Sar, but, finding it was not likely to be soon taken, 
left a considerable force to invest it, under Ta-ir Bu^^a, and marched towards 
iljflazwtn, whither his and other families had been sent, and encampe<1 witliin 
seven leagues of it, on the 27th of Zf-Hijjah, 654 H. Subsequently, in Rabi*- 
ul-Awwal, 655 H., he moved from the vicinity of Iglazwln, and marched to 
Hamadan, where the Nu-yin, Tanjfi, the Baisiit, from Axarbatjan, presented 

412 
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despatched swift messengers to HulSku, in KRn rasan. and 
sought aid from him. Hulaku got ready the forces of 
£iiurasan, both Mughal and others, and determined to 
march into ’Irak, and set out towards it. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF THE CAPITAL OF THE 
KHILAFAT. 

When Hulaku set out towards ’Irak, the Malik of 
Mausil, whom they were wont to style Badr-ud-Dln-i-Lu- 
lu ‘—on whom be the Almighty’s curse ! — had consented 
to receive a Mughal Shahnah [Intendant^. The AtS- 
bak, Abu-Bikr,’ son of Sa’d, ruler of Pars, likewise had a 
§h^nah, and had agreed to pay tribute to the Mughals ; 

himself. Hulaku was not well disposed towards that great leader, on account 
of some reflection he had made, and he had therefore summoned Tanjii to his 
presence. He said to him ; ** Since thou hast been occupying the place of 
Jurmaghun, what hast thou done ? what ranks hast thou broken ? what rebel 
hast thou reduced to submission ? and what enemy hast thou made a friend ? ” 
Tinju bent the knee, and replied : ** During this period of time I have 
committed no fault, and what was in the power of my hand to do, in that I 
have not been sparing of myself Among other things I have taken a certain 
fortress and a certain town, and cleared all the tracts between Rai and Rum 
and Sham ; but, in consequence of the difficulty of the road to Baghdad, and 
the great number of the troops of the Kh ilafair^ in the neighbourhood of that 
city, the Mug^Lal troops have been guarded from disaster; and now the 
sovereign has the option and power of commanding whatever he may please.** 
The fire of Hulaku’s ire cooled on his hearing these words, and he said to 
Tanju : “It behoveth thee to proceed towards the frontiers of Sham and Rum, 
and that thou shouldst subdue them, as far even as the sea of Ma ghr ib [some 
say, to the sea of Yunan].*’ Tiuiju accepted this task ; and, the very 
same day, set out towards Rum, into which he carried slaughter and devasta- 
tion. Farther on it is stated that he was recalled, and, while on the march, 
directed to move against Baghdad. £arly in Rabi*-ul-Awwal, 655 H.-— 
April, 1257 A.D. — Hulaku prepared to invade *IraV-i-*Arab, and attack Bagh- 
dad. He first turned towards Tabriz, and reached it on the 12th of Rajab. 
Having remained there one month and a half, during which the Mughals 
carried fire and sword into Kurdistan, he again turned towards Hamad^, 
which — the neighbourhood of which — he reached on the loth of Rama^uu 
His camp was formed in the open country about Hamadan, near to TCha nah. 
2bad, which is a verdant plain of Kurdistan,** and there he began to get 
ready his forces for the coming struggle. It was from this place that he 
despatched his envoys with an insolent message to the Slisdifah, which will 
be referred to farther on. 

® Amir Badr-ud«Dln, Ab'u*l-Fa^atl-i-LQlu, who was originally an Armani 
(Armenian] slave. 

f See page 180. 
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And from both of these rulers bodies of cavalry arrived to 
the assistance of the infidel army. The infidel forces 
gathered around Hulaku- in and turned their faces 

towards Baghdad. 

The Lord of the Faithful, Al-Musta*$im B’illah, had a 
Wazir, a r&fizl [a ghi’^th heretic] of bad rel^ion, and his 
name was Ahmad, the 'Alkamt.* Between him, the 
Wazir, and the eldest son of the Lord of the Faithful, who 

* ’AlVamah is the name of a mty in Afrfkah, or Mauritania, and the name 
of a man* It is also the coloquintida, and is used to signify anything very 
bitter. ’AlVamt here refers to a native of *A11^unah. 

Mu*ayyid-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of ’Abd-ul-Malik, the *AlVamt, at the 
time of Al-Musta*9im’s accession to the Ehil^at, held the office of Usffid-i- 
Dir, and was suspected, by many, but not by the Shaltfah himself, Of being 
much against his accession, and of wishing to have set up the Ebaltfah*s 
brother instead. In 642 H., the Waztr, Ni^ir-ud-Dfn, Mufcammad, a very 
aged man, was removed from office, and Ibn *AlVamt was installed as his 
successor, a most unfortunate act, and the chief cause of the downfall of the 
Kh ilafat. 

The new Waztr was an eloquent man, of vast attainments, and who, in the 
composition of poetry and prose, had no equal. He was generous and liberal, 
and clever in the administration of state affairs. In this office he had no 
partner or associate, and the government was under his entire control ; but he 
was a Shi*ah in faith, and thus an enemy to the house of *AbbSs. He did not 
consider that the other officials of the Court paid him that respect and attention 
which he thought he was entitled to ; and, by inuendo, they were wont to 
reproach and rail at him as a heretic. The Shalt&h was cognizant of all this, 
and used to prohibit them from behaving in such a way towards the Wazfr ; 
nevertheless, he nourished in his heart hatred towards the Ehaltfah, his family, 
and the rest of his Court ; but he took good care to conceal it so that not a 
soul suspected what was contained within his heart. Matters went on in this 
manner until the eldest son [by some writers, the brother] of the Ebaltfah, 
the Amir, Abu-Bikr, who, through his father’s weakness of character, had been 
permitted to assume to himself the protectorship of the orthodox Sunnts, 
with more zeal than was perhaps advisable, despatched a body of troops to the 
suburb of Karkb of Baghdad, which was known as the fna^/oA of the' 
Sbi’^b’s of the Ahl-i-Bait, to quell a serious disturbance which had broken out 
there between the Sbi’sibs and Sunnis, the Sht’ahs having killed a number of 
the Bant Hashim dwelling in the same suburb. In doing this, the Amir, Abu- 
Bikr, was severe, and allowed his men to treat the women as though they 

were the women of infidels captured in war, carrying -them seated before them 
on their horses, through the bazars of Baghdad, bare*headed and bare^footed. 
When the Waztr became aware of this, the bridle of his heart’s secret nearly 
escaped his grasp, and, in his rage, he vowed within himself, that, even if he 
perished in the attempt, he would wreak revenge upon all Sunnis for this act 
of the Ehaltfah’s son. 

Day and night he pondered the matter in bis mind, and communed within 
himself, and deliberated how best he could bring about the destruction of his 
benefactor, his ffimily, and the Sunni pedple. At this time he discovered that 
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was named Am!r Abu-Bikr, enmity had arisen on account 

HuUlkfi EhSn, after liaving completed the downfall of the Mulaliidahs, had 
been commissioned to invade *Ii^-i-’Arab| and reduce the Ebaltfah. Con- 
sidering this a great piece of good luck, the Waztr resolved to profit by it. 
He forthwith set to work to render the design of the Mughals successful, and 
enable them to gain possession of Baghdad without trouble and without delay, 
by opening communication with Hulaku, and giving him all the information 
he could. 

He accordingly represented to the ]^alffah saying: “Thank God, the 
Lord of the Faithful this day is at peace with all the different rulers. All of 
them are loyal and subservient to him ; and, at all times, they pray for his 
prosperity and security, and in no way desire to encounter the forces of the 
Shilafat. In truth, the Eh&liftdi is without rival and without adversary. 
Now it seems contrary to forethought and prudence, under these circumstances, 
that such an expenditure should go on every year from the treasury for the 
pajrment of so many troops ; and, if the Lord of the Faithful will permit, I 
Will despatch the various officers of the troops to different localities in the 
Shalffah’s dominions on civil duties, and the troops may be disbanded, 
whereby a great advantage will accrue to the finances, and a vast deal of 
treasure be saved.” This sounds like modem stump-oratory. 

At this time, 124,000 efficient cavalry were kept up by the Khalffah. and 
paid out of his treasury, without counting the contingents of the vassals of the 
Khi lSfat ; and the unfortunate Shalifah, in his love of wealth, considering all 
this was for his advantage, permitted the traitor to carry out his scheme. After 
a short time this was completed, and the capital almost denuded of troops. 
The traitor now communicated again with Hulaku, and despatched an agent 
secretly, expressing his sincerity and loyalty, and urging upon him that he 
should, on no account, give up the attempt to subdue Trai[-i-*Arab, and capture 
Baghdad, which could easily be accomplished, and that his services were at 
his entire disposal. Notwithstanding the proofs and arguments he gave in his 
communication, Hulaku, for sfome time, did not place much faith in the 
traitor’s words, but, when Ibn ’Al^am! continued to send communications, and 
to importune him on the subject, Hulaku consulted with another traitor— the 
Shwajah, Na?ir-ud-Dfn, the Tusf, who had, by this time, gained complete 
ascendancy over him, and a high position in Hulaku’s confidence and service. 
He, being one of the great ’Ulama of the sect, and having his own 

private revenge to satisfy by the downfall of the 'Abbasis, entered into the 
conspiracy with zeal, especially after Ibn ’Al]cami had communicated direct 
with himself also. The Shwajah pretended that it was necessary to consult 
the aspect of the stars before determining on the campaign, and this he was 
directed by Hulaku to do. His report may be imagined : he stated that he 
had carefully carried out his observations, that the result was favourable, and 
that it was predicted that the time was at hand for the Shalifah, Musta’^im, to 
be made captive, and that Bagdad and ’Ira{^-i-’Arab would be subdued by 
his servants, without much trouble or difficulty. 

Hulfiku’s first move was to despatch his envoys to the Court of the Kh alifah 
with an insolent and arrogant message, on the loth of Ramadan, 655 H., 
upbraiding him for not having rendered aid, which he accused the ]^altfah of 
baying promised, in the operations against the MuU^iidahs, and of falsehood in 
consequence. His insolence was, no doubt, the greater, knowing that the 
ShAlbah’s own Wazfr was his friend and ally, llie threats of the barbarian 
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of the despoiling of the rSfiizs who inhabited Karldi. and 

and his demands nrere, among other matters, that the Shaltfah should beware 
of manifesting impotent rage, and should neither strike his fist against an iron 
spike, nor attempt to plaster over the sun with mud mortar, otherwise he would 
deeply regret it» and sovereignty would turn away its face from him. ** Our 
advice is,*’ he said, ’*that thou shouldst demolish the defences of Ba^jidSd, 
fill up the ditch, make over the direction of state affairs to thy son, and present 
thyself before us, in order that thou mayest dwell in safety from the wrath of 
God. If thou art not coming thyself, send ‘thy Waztr, the Sar D&wat-Dar, and 
Sultman Sh^h — the two latter, especiall> the last, were the mainstay of the 
state, and chief obstacle in the traitor’s way — in order that our messages, 
without detriment or addition, may reach thee ; for, if thou dost not give thine 
ear to our friendly exhortations and advice, get thy forces ready, and prepare 
for war ; for we have girded up our loins to fight with thee, and are ready. 
Further understand, that, when we shall reach Baghdad, whether thou art in 
the heavens above or in the earth beneath, they will bring to thee our 
preremptory command, which is like unto fate’s.” 

The Khalifah’s reply, transmitted through his own envoys, a mixture of 
admonition, boasting, and defiance, concluded: ’’Listen, young man, there- 
fore, to the admonition we have given thee, and retain it in thy mind ; and go 
back again whence thou earnest, otherwise prepare for war and come.” The 
Mughal envoys, on their return, were met outside the city by a great mob, who 
insulted and reviled them, and even spat upon them, in hopes that the Mughal 
envoys might do or say something which they might turn into a pretext for 
laying violent hands upon them. Here again was an opportunity for the 
Waztr : hearing of the disturbance, he, at once, despatched a body of his 
household slaves to guard the envoys, and conduct them safely out of the 
danger ; and they, on their return to Hulaku’s camp, related all the good 
offices of the Waztr on the occasion. 

The Khaltfah’s envoys, on the other hand, were angrily dismissed, with 
fresh threats, from the halting-place of Panj-Angusht ; and their report of 
what they had seen ahd heard made the Shalifah feel anxious and downhearted. 
He consulted with his Waztr, whose traitorous conduct was, of course, wholly 
unknown to him. He advised that the Blaltfeh should make use of the 
great wealth he possessed, and endeavour, by means of it, to ward off this 
calamity, and that liberal presents should be sent. For the Shan, a thousand 
bales of the finest fabrics, such as silk, fine linen, cloth, and other valuable 
wares and commodities, a thousand baMUf [hairy, double-humped] camels, 
and a thousand fine ’Arab horses, caparisoned befittingly ; and, for the Mughal 
Shah-zSdahs and great Amirs, presents suitable to their rank and degrees. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh puts a piece upon this, in order to flatter his Mughol 
patron no doubt, and says that the Wazir — u'ho, according to his account, 
was an innocent lamb— advised that the Shnllfah, his master, ’’should make 
apolog[ies to the barbarian, Hulakil, ” insert his name in the Shulbah, and 
stamp the coin with his name j” that the willing to do this, but 

that Mujahid-ud-Dtn, and others, with whom the author of that work associates 
all the knaves and vagabonds of Baghdad, ” out of animosity to the Waztr, 
prevented it.” That city, however, is not the only place where traitors have 
taxed patriots, who would not sacrifice “their countries’ interests,” with owing 
their influence to the support of knaves and villains, wliich terms were, at the 
same time, alone applicable to themselves. 
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the Mash-had* of Mflsa-i-JaYar — God reward him! — and the 
son of the Lord of the Faithful, the Amir, Abu-Bikr, had 
slain some of them, and despoiled them. Out of revenge 
for this, the Wazlr of the Khallfah^s Court, who was a rdfizl 
of bad religion, showed hostility towards the Lord of the 
Faithful ; and, in secret, and clandestinely, he wrote a 
letter to Hulaku, and entered into collusion with him, and 
besought the infidels to advance. The Kurd troops, and 
forces of Tralf,* by way of dismissing them, he [the Wazlr] 
sent away from Baghdad^ in different directions, and re- 
presented on this wise to the Lord of the Faithful, saying : 
— A peace has been entered into with the infidels, and 
we have no need of troops/* After Baghdad became 
denuded of troops, suddenly, the infidel Mughals arrived 
in its environs. 

They had taken forcible possession of a bridge [of boats] 
from the Malik of Mau$il, and fixed it so as to command 
Baghdad, and then passed the Dijlah [Tigris]. The for- 
tress [fortified town] of Takrlt [above Baghdad] was an 

At first, the Shallfah was inclined to follow the Wazlr’s advice, and gave him 
instructions to prepare the presents, but, had they been sent, no good result 
would have arisen. The Sar Dawat-I^r [Head or Chief Ink-bearer, or Chief 
Secretary, as he may be called, and, by some writers, styled the Dawat-Dar-i- 
Kufihak, or Under- Ink-bearer, or Secretary], Mujihid-ud-Uln, l^bak, was 
hostile to the Wazlr, Ibn ’AlVaml — he knew the Wazlr was a traitor — and 
represented to the Eh^llfah, saying : ** Between the Wazlr and the Ehwijah, 
Na^lr-ud-Dtn, chief adviser of Hulaku, the most perfect understanding 

exists ; and he, in consequence of identity of religious l^lief, always desired 
the ruin of the house of 'AbbSs. Now the Wazlr wishes, fur his own purposes, 
to make it appear to Hulaku that he is, personally, loyally inclined towards 
him, and so he gives this advice, and also in order to cast the other Amirs, 
and the soldiers of the Ehil^fat, into trouble and calamity.’* A number of 
other officials, who were not well inclined towards Ibn ’Al|[aml, also supported 
the Sar Dawat-Dar in this view ; and they influenced the j^allfah against 
adopting the Wazlr*s advice. The Sar Dawat-Dar further advised that the 
disl^ded troops should be forthwith recalled and concentrated, and the 
defences of the city made secure. It was now too late, however ; and the 
weak and unfortunate Ehallfah was still unconvinced of the duibolic wickedness 
of the Wazlr. 

• Maah-had— a tomb, a place of martyrdom. The city in ZSluras^n, which 
appears in the maps under the meaningless name of Meshed^ is the Mafill-had 
of another of the Muhammadan saints. 

> The Calcutta Printed Text invariably turns the Kurds into a/" and here, 
instead of the Kurd troops and forces of ’IraV» we have laskkar-hde gird 
bar [which is redundant] girdd^* Irdf:--^ihe forces w'hich were round about 
•IriV.” 
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excessively strong place ; and the holy-warriors of Takrtt 
issued forth* and set fire to the bridge of boats* but* the 
following day* the Mughals again repaired the bridge* and 
martyred the Musalmans.* 

The son of the Lord of the Faithful* Amtr Abu-Bikr* 
and the Amtr-i- Alam [Lord of the Standard] of the 
Kh ilafat. SuHman Shah, the Aiyubi Turk-man — ^who for 
a period of thirty years had wielded the sword against the 
Mughal infidels* and had achieved many holy expeditions 
[against them]* as by the canons of the faith enjoined— 
these two J^personages], in concert* on several occasions* 
had attacked the infidels* and overthrew the Mughal troops.” 
On the first occasion* they drove the Mughals from the 
environs of Baghdad, and pursued them as far as !^afah^ 
[Isfahan], and despatched many of the infidel army to 
hell. This Amir-i-’Alam of the Khilafat. Sulfman Shah. 

* Part of the garrison of Takrit : the fighting men of the city and fortress. 
This affair is again referred to farther on. 

* This is quite true, notwithstanding the note by the learned Sub-Editors of 
the Calcutta Printed Text* noticed at page 71 1 . On this subject the Tartkli- 
i-Alfi, Rau^at-u9-§afa, and others, say that it is quite correct, for* in the 
beginning of the reign of Cktae Ipl'ILn* Jurmaghun* who was one of the 
Mughal Shaitans [Devils], twice aUempted to push on to Baghdad* and* on 
both occasions, was defeated* and his Murals fled before the ’Arab, Kurd, 
and Turk* troops of the Khi lafat. On this account the Mughal soldiery did 
not evince much alacrity or valour in fighting against the Baghdadis, and were 
really afraid of them— in truth, it appears that, on all occasions, when ener- 
getically opposed by the Musalmans, and sedition did not help them, and 
where their stratagems and treachery were not successful, the Mughals were 
beaten by anything like equal numbers; but the Musalmans, unfortunately for 
them* were a divided people ; and, when the people of one religion, or of one 
country, are divided in their counsels, nothing but evil and ruin can ensue. 

The fact that the Mughals did not, at the period in question, very eagerly 
desire to encounter the Khalifah’s forces, may be gathered from the reply of 
the Nu-yin* Tanju, to Hulaku, when he demanded of him what he had 
effected since he had succeeded Jurmaghun in his command, previously narrated. 
At that time, the Khalifah used to keep up a large force of efficient cavalry, at* 
and around his capital, and these the traitor Wazir managed to disband and 
disperse to their homes. 

It was on account of the success hitherto of the Baghdad troops that 
Hulaku found it was necessary, for Mughal prestige, or even for their safety, 
to attempt the conquest of ’Iri^-i-’Arab, but it is probable he would not have 
attempted it so soon, had not the traitor entered into secret communication with 
•him, and maile known his plans ; for, previous to these coniinunications, 
Hulaku is said to have been in some anxiety respecting the upshot of a 
campaign in that quarter. 
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the AiyQbt, was a Malik of the trib^ of the Anboh/ and 
they are a sept of the Turk-mans, and exceedingly spirited 
and warlike ; and the left wing of the Khallfah*s forces was 
their post During a period of thirty years, from the 
time of Jurmaghun’s [first] entering 'Irak,* up to this 
period, he [Sultman Shah] was wont to engage in con- 
flict like as Rustam-i-Dastan * had done in the age of 
ignorance — the Almighty be gracious to him ! — and 'Alt- 
i-Murtaza in the [early?] days of the true faith — May 
God reward him i 

Hulaku,^ having been overthrown the first time, on the 
second occasion gathered together troops from all Khura- 
san and 'Irak, both horse and foot, consisting of infidels, 
renegade Amirs, and captives';* and, at the solicitation 
of the rafizi Wazir — God’s curse upon him ! — turned his 
face towards Baghdad. That accursed rafizi minister, 
since he entertained in his heart and disposition treason 
and apostacy, had dispensed with the Kurd forces which 
were in the Madinat-ul-Islam, Baghdad ; and the Chris- 
tians ' likewise, in secret, having taken measures with 
Hulaku, had written letters to him, and had solicited the 

^ The best copies of the text have as above, others There is a 
Va^bah of the first name, on the top of a mountain range, a dependence of 
Dflam, in Gilan. It is probable that the Anboh tribe of Turk-mans were in 
some way connected with the ’Usmanl! Turks, and then, as now, a stumbling- 
block in the path of hordes of northern barbarians. 

* In the year 628 H. See page H15, and note *, para. 5. 

* See note page 422. 

7 This is a mistake : Hulaku had not been overthrown, because he had never 
encountered the Baghdad forces, but the other Mughal leaders had, Jurmaghun 
in particular, as already noticed. He may mean some portion of Hulaku’s 
force. , 

* Infidels refer to the Mughals, but there were contingents in Hulaku^s army 
which the Muhammadan subject states had to furnish — contingents from 
Kirman, from Abu-Bikr, the Ata-Bak of Fars, from Mau$il — Badr-ud-Dfn, 
Lulu, its ruler, is said by some to have joined his camp at this time — and the 
troops of other subordinate rulers. Captives refer to those prisoners pressed 
into the Mughal service. 

* Our author uses the word Tarsd^ which is generally applied to the Christians, 
but it likewise signifies an unbeliever, an infidel, a Gabr, a worshipper of fire, 
a pagan. None of the authors I have been quoting accuse the Christians of 
any hand in the treason, and the only time in which they are indirectly 
mentioned by a few of them is, when the Patriarch of the Ncstorians, as 
one of the ^alifiah's envoys, proceeded to the Mughal camp to seek for 
peace. 
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appearance of the infidel hosts. The Maliks and slaves 
of the ly^alifah, who have been [styled] Sultans,* had 
become aware of the Wazir’s machinations, and once had 
shown to the lyialifah a letter which the Wazir had 
written to HulakG, and -they denounced the nature of his 
designs. The reason was this, that between the Wazir 
and the Sar Dawat-dar [Chief Secretary], Sultan Mujahid- 
ud-Din, I-bak, there was dissension and enmity, and he 
[the Sar Dawat-dar] was cognizant of the hostility of the 
Wazir towards the Khalifah’s son, Amir Abu-Bikr, on 
account of his slaying the rdfizis [previously mentioned] ; 
and this fact he was wont to bring to the blessed hearing 
of the Khalifah. When the Wazir became aware of the 
purpose of the Sar Dawat-dar, he represented to the 
Khalifah in this way, saying : “ The Sar Dawat-dar de- 
sires to remove thee from the lOiilafat and to raise Amir 
Abu-Bikr to that position * and, as the Lord of the 

* The word Sultan here does not mean a sovereign prince : it is a mere 
title given by the I^alifalis to great vassals, and to governors of provinces, 
and some of the household slaves, under the last Khalifahs. After BuraV, 
the Hajib, had murdered his master and benefactor, sent his head to the 
Mughals, and possessed himself of Kirman, as usual with upstarts, he wanted 
a title, so tendered his allegiance to the lEhalifah as well as the Mughal ruler, 
and solicited the title of Suljan from the former. The reply he received was, 
that it was not usual, with the Khalifahs, to grant that title, except to a 
Badshah, or a vassal who entertained not less than 30,000 efficient cavalry in his 
own immediate pay. Subsequently, however, Buratc obtained it. Baron de 
Tott, in his work, which contains much useful information on the Turks, 
Tattars, and Mughals, says, with respect to its application in recent times, that 
the word Suljan is only used as a title of birth appropriated to the Ottoman 
Princes bom on the throne, and to those of the Chingiz Khan’s family, in 
the same way as Mirza is applied to the house of Timur. See note to page 
898, where Iridam-fihi or Iradam-chf, the equivalent of Mirza, is referred to, 
and the reason for this title is explained. 

* This was a mere ni.se on the part of the traitor Waztr. 

I wrote the whole of these notes before going through this portion of the 
Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, because I suspected, from what I knew of other portions 
of “ the great Raschid’s History, and from its being dedicated to Hulaku’s 
great grandson, that the events respecting Baghdad, and the fall of the 
Khilufat, would not be faithfully related ; and I am not mistaken in my 
suspicions. There is not a word— not a hint even — about the notorious treason 
of the Wazir, and he is made to appear a very lamb-like and innocent person, 
while a loyal servant of the Kh alifah. like the Sar Dawat-Dar, is made out to 
be a traitor,who, siirruunded by a considerable force, consisting of all the knaves, 
and villains, and scum of Baghdad, whom he is said to have taken into his 
pay, intended to dethrone the Khalif^> and set up another member of the 
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-Faithful had become aware of the endeavours on both 
sides, he used not to pay any attention to the words of 
either party in their efforts against each other. 

When therefore the Maliks laid before the Khallfah the 
letters which the Wazir had written to Hulaku, he replied : 
" These must be the doings of I-bak, the Dawat-dar : 
besides, the Wazir would not act in this way.*' The 
Maliks were disheartened at this reply, until, when Hulaku 
had arrived within ten kuroh [about twenty miles] of 
Baghdad, Suliman Shah, the Amir-i-’Alam, and Malik 
Tzz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud-Din, the Kurd, who was the 
champion of the Dar-ul-Khilafat, and who led the right 

house of * Abbas, ' which plot the innocent Waztr having discovered made 
known to the jChaltfah ! The Avriter then, unintentionally perhaps, lets the 
cat out of the bag. He says the Sar Dawat-Dar was sent for, taxed with the 
crime, and admonished, but he replied : If any crime shall be prtrvetl against 
thy slave, here is his head, and here is a sword, but it is the Wazir who is a 
traitor, who has been in constant communication with Hulaku, whose spies are 
continually passing to and fro, and, in order to lead us away from his own 
treason and screen himself, has falsely accused me.” This statement, in the 
eyes of Raahi<l-ud*Din, is a proof of the Sar Dawat-Dar's wickedness ! 

Rashld-ud-Din then goes on to assert that the Sar Dawat-Dar still con- 
tinued to entertain his army of knaves and villains, and the being 

afraid of him, gave orders to assemble troops to put him down ! Then he 
tells us that the affair was peaceably settled, and that “the Dawat-Dar’s name 
was inserted in the Ebntbah next after that of the Ekstlifah, which statement 
I should not credit if all the “great Raschids ” under the sun had said so. 
He is careful not to mention the Wazir's letters to Hulaku : these proceedings 
are kept close, as well as the constant communication by other means, and the 
dispersion, by that traitor, of the lUialffah’s forces. Our author sliows what 
the facts were, as to the so-called plot to dethrone the Sh^lifah, as known in 
his day, and he is a contemporary writer. 

The meaning of the Perso-’ Arabic word Dawat-Dar has been already 
explained : its literal signification is bearer of the ink-case, which contains ink, 
pens, and seals, but what a little Vevatvar** may be among “Mongols 
Proper,” who can tell? 

TTie garbled accounts of these events show, that, however learned and 
talented he was, Rashid-ud-Din’s statements, where his Mughal patrons and 
his own interests are concerned, are not to hC trusted ; and dishonesty in an 
author, when apparent, ought to be pointed Out. He was a Wazir too, and 
had plotted against a rival who was put to death, and was himself put to a most 
cruel death, by Abu Sa*id, the great great grandson of the very Mughal Prince 
whose perfidy and barbarity he glosses over, and whose success was chiefly, if 
not wholly, owing to the aid he received from the arch-traitor Ibn ’Al^amt, 
the Wazir of the unfortunate 'FCh a.lifah. Rash^d-ud-Din was accused of 
having administered poison to Cljaftu Sul Jan, and it is very probable that he 
was a Shi’ah as well as the traitor Ibn ’AlVami, and Na?ir-ud-Diii, the Tusi, 
and hence his concealment of facts. 
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wing of the Kha lifah’s troops, held counsel upon the state 
of affairs with Sultan Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, the Sar 
Dawat-dar, the Mustan$iri,* saying : " Matters have gone 
too far, a potent enemy is close at hand, and an adverse 
Waztr has plotted with the foe. It is necessary that it be 
communicated to the Lord of the Faithful in order that 
he may devise some expedient to repel the infidels." 
Mujahid-ud'Din, I-bak, replied : " I have said everything 
that was possible on this subject, but it has made no im- 
pression upon the blessed ear of the Khalifah. I can do no 
more than to request permission for a private audience for 
you. Do you make a representation to the effect [you have 
mentioned].” Malik Suliman Shah, the Aiyubt Turk -man, 
and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud-Din, the Kurd, repre- 
sented to the Khalifah the arrival of the enemy, and 
Solicited that means might be devised for his repulsion. 
The Khalifah replied : “ The Wazir hath been spoken to : 
it behoveth ye to request a reply from him." Both with- 
drew from the audience-hall of the Khilafat despairing. 

The Nu-in, Taju [Tanju],* with 80,000 infidel cavalry, 
from the side of Aran and Azarbaijan, obtained a bridge 
[of boats] belonging to the Malik of Maufil- [Badr-ud-Din- 
i-Lulu], and, in order to command Baghdad, fixed it near 
to Takrit The holy-warriors of Takrit sallied out of the 
town and fortress, and entirely consumed the bridge * con- 
structed by the Mughals. and despatched great numbers 
of the infidels to hell, while a few Musalmans attained 
martyrdom. The following day, the Mughals repaired 
the bridge, as has been previously recorded, passed over,* 

> That is to say he had held the Office during the ShilSifat of Al-Mustan$ir 
B*iUah. 

* Written T3ju in one of the oldest and best copies of the text, and in 
others, as previously noticed, Baju, Bajun, Naju, Bakbu, and Majun, but as to 
the correctness of Tanju there is no doubt whatever. In his account of the 
SaljuVs of Rum our author, or his copyists rather, also style him Taju. ^ee 
page 162. 

* How could it be repaired, if totally or entirely burnt ? 

* Here the Printed Text, as well as the I. O. L. MS*, No. 1952, and the 

Ro. As. Soc. MS. havejf^Jj^ — “ one another "—instead of “ they passed 

over or crossed,” and make, as may be imagined, an unintelligible jumble of 
the sentence. The Printed Text also has Dijlah for Hillah — a river for a town ! 
The town lies on the west bank of the Dijlah, facing the supposed site of 
ancient Babylon. 
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and pushed on towards Kufah, ^illah, and Karkb> and 
martyred the people. Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud- 
Din, the Kurd, and Mujahid-ud-D!n, the Sar-Dawati, with 
20,000 horse from Baghdad, crossed the Dijlah [Tigris], 
and summoned all the men of Kar|^ and other towns to 
aid them, and fought a battle with the infidel army. As 
the forces of Islam contained a great number of infantry,' 
they stood firm, and received the attack of the infidels, 
fought valiantly, and forced them back. The army of the 
infidel Mughals sustained an overthrow, and great numbers 
of them went to hell.* Malik Tzz-ud-Din, son of Fath- 

r The Hamilton AfS, of the Text abruptly ends here, and contains no more 
than when and where the MS, was copied. It is minus just twenty-six pages. 

I notice it again in my Preface. 

® The Pro-Mughal writers materially differ with respect to some of these 
events, but, with others, their statements tend to illustrate what our author 
says, and make his accounts stand out more clearly, and therefore I must give 
a few extracts. 

Having dismissed the Ehalifah’s envoys, who brought the reply to his 
insolent message to the Ehalifah, from his camp at Panj-Angusht, HulSku’s 
next move was to get possession of the fortresses in the difficult and moun- 
tainous tract between Ramadan and the Siwad of Baghdad. He accordingly 
began to enter into communication with another traitor, on a smaller scale 
than the Wazir, whose name was Husam-ud-Din, ^Akah, the ^akim of the 
fortress of Dar-i-Tang, which, from its name — the difficult or narrow passage 
—refers to some fort guarding a pass leading into the plain of Baghdad. He 
had some cause for discontent against the E^alifah's government, and at once 
complied with Hulaku’s summons to attend him. Husam-ud-Din was received 
with distinction, and many favours were conferred upon him, including the 
strongholds of Wurudah-Dujs and Mara^-Dujk, and several other forts, which 
did not belong to the Mughals to give. He was allowed to return to Dar-i- 
Tang, where he had left his son, the Amir-i-Sa'd, in command ; and, at once, 
proceeded to send bodies of his retainers to obtain possession of the forts in 
question, and put garrisons of his own in them. The forts appear to have 
l^longed to the Amtr-i-’Alam, Suliman Shah, because Husam-ud-Dtn is said 
** to have gathered about him the soldiers of Suliman Shah, and in that way 
hopes, long nourished, were fulfilled.’* ^usam-ud-Dtn, having now effected 
his purpose, asked the ^akim of Arbfl, Ibn $alayah, the *Alawt, to make his 
peace with Baghdad and the Khalffah’s dhvdn. He stated that he had been 
proof against all Hulaku’s offers ; and that, if the Ehalifah ** would make his 
heart strong by encouragement, and would detach a body of cavalry to support 
him, he would raise a force of 100,000 infantry among the Kurds and Turk- 
mans around, occupy all the routes in front of Hulaku, and prevent a single 
Mughal from approaching Baghdad.” The Wazfr is said to have acquainted 
the Ehalifah with this offer, but no further notice was taken of it. It would 
not have suited Ibn ’Al^ami’s plans, and, therefore, he doubtless was the 
cause of the offer not being accepted. He, without doubt, communicated it 
to Hulaku, for the latter, soon after, despatched the Nu-yin, Kaibu^a, with 
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ud-Dtn, the Kurd, earnestly urged the pursuit of the 
Mughals, saying : " It is requisite to pursue the routed 

30,000 men, against ^usHm-ud.Dtn, and had recourse to the usual perfidious 
measures in order to get him into his power. KaibuVu sent a message to ^us- 
&m-ud-D}n, saying that he was on his way towards Baghdad, that expedition 
having been determined upon, and that ]^usam-ud-Din’s presence was required 
in order to consult with him. Unaware of the snare laid for him, ^usam-ud- 
Din fell into it. After Kaibu^a had got him into his camp, he told him, in 
order to show his sincerity/’ to muster all his family, dependents, and retainers, 
from the forts and elsewhere, so that they might be enumerated, and the 
amount of revenue, to be paid for them, fixed. Still did ^usam-ud-Dfn comply, 
unaware that Hulaku knew all. His family, dependents, and soldiers, with 
the exception of such as were in some of the forts with his son, being secured, 
^us^m-ud-Din, now that it was too late, found that his secret was known ; 
and he gave up all hope of life. He was further called upon to give orders 
for the fortresses to be destroyed, as “an undoubted proof of his loyalty,” 
and, being hopeless, he complied, after which, he and the whole of his people 
were massacred, with the exception of those with his son. KaibuVa returned 
triumphant to his master’s camp. The Amir-i-Sa*d, Husam-ud-Dln’s son, 
refused to give up the forts in his possession, and held them for some time. 
At last, he evacuated them, and retired to Baghdad. He was received with 
much favour, and subsequently was killed in defending the city against the 
Mughals. 

This feat accomplished, Hulaku, after he had been again in communication 
with the traitor Waztr, and with the Shwajah, Na?tr-ud-Dfn, the Tusf, at his 
elbow— I have not space for all the prophecies of the Court Astrologer, 
]^usam-ud-Dfn, of calamities to happen, in case of attacking Badghad, but 
the Tusf was in favour of advancing, and the Mughal augurs and astrologers 
declared all portents favourable for it — gave orders to make preparations for 
the campaign, and the Bahadur, SunjaV, was directed to cross the Dijlah, to 
the northward of Baghdad, in order to effect a junction with the Nu-yin Tanju, 
who, as already mentioned, with the Amirs and troops previously under 
Jurmaghun’s command, was marching, on the right hand, through Asarbafjan, 
for the purpose of invading the territories of Sham. Halab, and Rum, but 
whose march had been stopped, and he had been directed to turn to his left, 
move by way of Arbil and Mau^il, where there was a bridge, and effect a 
junction with SiinjaV- The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says Tanju’s yurat, at that 
time, was in Rum, and that he had lately defeated the Salju^ Sul{an at 
Koshah»Da gh^ but this is somewhat different from the statements of others 
already briefly mentioned. 

The Shah-zadahs, Bulghan or Bulgha, Tutar, and ^Culi, all grandsons of Jujf 
Shan, and Bu^a Timur’s forces, were also directed to advance on the right, 
from the district of ’Abbas-abad [west of Hamadan : in some Histories, Asad- 
abad], and join SunjaV. These junctions having been effected, this combined 
force was to approach Baghdad from the west, through the tract afterwards 
called the “ Gariwah of Suntae, the Nu-yin.” The Nu-yin, Kaibut:a, ]g[adsun, 
and Ilkae, or Ilka, or Ilkim, os he is also named, were to move towards Bagh- 
d&d through Shuzistan, and approached it from the south-east, while HuUdcu, 
himself, with the centre, advanced towards the city from the eastward, by way 
of Shanll^in. 

The jSmf’-ut-Tawartkll states that Hulakfl reached Dinadr, which is three 
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infidds^ so that, with this victory even, the remainder of 
them may be brought under the sword but Mujahid-ud- 
Dtn, the Sar-Dawatt, delayed in pursuing ; • and, that 
night, the Musalmans encamped upon that same spot 

days’ journey from Hamadin, on the route to Baglidild, with the intention of 
marching thither, as early as the 9th of Rab!’*ul- Akhir — the fourth month — of 
655 returned from thence to HamadSn agaip, and reached it on the 

12th of Rajah — the seventh month->of that year ; and that, on the 12th of the 
latter month, he despatched his agents to Bag]id^ with threatening messages 
for the Shalffah. Why Hulaku should have made this retrograde movement 
is not said, but, in all probability, it was because the traitorous Waztr’s 
schemes, which ‘*the great Raschid,” so glaringly, conceals, were not quite 
ripe for execution, and in order to put the loyal servants of the Khalt fah off 
their guard. 

Early in Mu^iarram — the 11th, according to some accounts — 656 H., but 2 t- 
^jjah, the preceding month, and twelfth month of the preceding year— ^55 H., 
appears to be the most correct — within the period prescribed, T^ju, by way 
of Dajayl [lit. * branch *] or Dajaylah [the district of Dajayl, at present, lies on 
either side of the old bed of the Dijlah above Baghd^. Dajayl is also the 
name of the Little Tigris], crossed the Dijlah, and reached the Nsihr-i-’Isa [the 
canal or rivulet of Jesus]. The MasAlik wa MamAuk states that ** Karkh 
[which is a suburb of Baghdad] is very well inhabited, and considerable trafliic 
is there carried on. .... On the western side is a canal or stream called 
Nahr-i<’!sa, a branch of the Furat, which, passing by Baghdad, falb into the 
Dijlah.” 

When the Ehalifah became aware of this, he nominated Fath-ud-Dfn, son 
of Alanku, with Mujahid-ud-Diii, l-bak, the Sar Dawat-Dar, the Mustan^irt, 
and l^ra San^ur, who were the leaders of the Slialtfah’s troops [the Dawat- 
Dar was a civilian, not a soldier — the names given by our author, who was the 
contemporary of these j^ersons, are far more trustworthy], with 20,000 horse„ 
which the Fanakati magnifies into 30,000 men, fought a battle with Sunjak, 
and Bu^a Timur’s forces within the limits of Anbar, before the Kuahk [castle] 
of Mansur, above Madrukah, on the east bank of the FurSt, within nine 
farsakhs of Baghdad. Alff says the Mugjiab in the first charge turned their 
backs and fled before the Khalffah’s troops. The Fanakatt, to flatter the 
Mughal pride, sa3rs they ’‘fell back” as far as Shtriyah. in the district of 
Dajayl, when they were joined by Tanju and hb troops, and then compelled 
the B ag hdad troops to fall back. 

• The Pro-Mu^ial writers make out quite the contrary, but I prefer our 
author’s version. Their statements are to the following effect ; — 

Fath-ud-Dtn [Thb is incorrect : Fatb-ud-Din is /Ae fcUhet^s name : ’Izz-ud- 
Din b the son’s, as our author mentions], Alanku, who was a man of expe- 
rience, on whose head the dust of the battle-field had fallen, when he saw that 
the Mughals, without having had many men killed, turned their backs and 
Bed, suspected some stratagem on their part, and therefore forbade the Bagk- 
dAdts to go in pursuit, but Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, the Sar Dawat-Dar [poor 
fellow ! the Pro-Mughal writers put all faults upon him], who, besides l^ing 
without any experience in such matters, was in the revenue department of the 
state, thinking ihb proceeding on the part of [Tzz-ud-Dtn, son of] Fatb-ud- 
Dtn arose from fear of the Mughals, said to him : ''Dost thou consider that 
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In the vicinity of that place there was a stream, which 
they [the inhabitants] call the Nahr-i-Sher [the Lion’s 
Canal].* It is cut from the river Furat [Euphrates], and 
the land through which it flows is somewhat elevated, while 
the place in which was the Musalman encampment was 
low ground. During that night, the accursed rafiqi Waztr 
despatched a body [of men], and turned the water of that 

debts of gratitude towards the Amtr-uI-Muminfn are to be paid in this way, 
that thou shouldst hold back thy hand when the enemies of the I^^lifah 
have been beaten and overthrown ? It is advisable, before the infidels shall 
have received assistance, and they regain strength, to pursue them, and give 
tranquillity to the mind of the Amlr-ul-Muminin respecting them.” Hearing 
this foolish speech, [*Izz-ud-Hin, son of] Fatb-ud-I>fn gave orders to follow in 
pursuit of the Mughals. When the Baghdadis had passed beyond the margin 
of the suburbs [the scene of the action was some distance from the suburbs] 
into the open country, the Mughals faced about, and the engagement was 
renewed, and continued until the *Abbast mantle of darkness [the 'AbbasI 
colour was black] covered the opponents, when the battle ceased, and both 
sides bivouacked for the night, opposite each other. During that night the 
Mughals, by cutting a dyke, let in the water of the river Furat, so that the 
whole of the plain where the Musalmans were encamped became flooded with 
water, and the greater number of them were drowned in their sleep. They 
were attacked in overwhelming numbers in the morning, and ['Izz-ud-DTn, son 
of] Fath-ud-Din was killed in the engagement, and Mujahid-ud-Din relurnetl 
to Baghdad with three persons. The Fanakati says the Mughals cut the dyke 
of a considerable river — in rear of the Khalifah^s troops, and the whole 
plain was laid under water. Our author's statement here is preferable, no 
doubt. The Pro-Mughal writers take away the credit of this act from their 
ally, the traitor, but it is evident that some one, who knew the locality, and 
who was well aware how easily the country might be laid under w ater, must 
have had the principal hand in the matter ; the Mughals probably helped. 

The next morning, which was the 'Ashnra— -the lOth of Muharram, 656 H. 

according to the Fanakati — but Alfi mentions these events as taking place 

a month earlier — the Mughals threw themselves upon the Baghdadis— the few 
which survived — and overthrew them. [Tzz ud-Din, son of] Fath-ud-Din, 
son of Alanku, and ^fara Sun^ar, and 12,000 men, besides those drowned 
and smothered -in the mud, perished on that occasion; and the Sar Dawat- 
Dar, MujShid-ud-Din, l-bak, with only a few persons, reached Baghdad in 
safety. 

' This word may be xA/r — the Canal of M ilk — according to the vowels used 
with it ; but I have no means of pronouncing which of the two names is right, 
but the above is the more probable. The Calcutta Printed Text has — 
sh^hr — “city,” “of lion” or “milk” twice, because the word — nahr — 
canal, rivulet, etc. — is something like in and yet “ ** and 

Furat ” is used with it ! The account of the canals in the neighbourhood of 
Baghdad by Captain Felix Jones, I.N., in the Bombay Geo^aphical Traits^ 
actions^* may contain some information on this subject, but, in ancient timc 5 i, 
the Dijlah or Tigris, north of, or above, Baghdad, flowed farther west than at 
present. 
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canal upon the encampment of the Musalmans ; and the 
whole was flooded with water, and their arms and armour 
were all spoiled, and they became quite powerless. The 
next morning, at dawn, the army of the infldels returned, 
and another battle ensued ; but the Musalmans, from the 
extreme misery and affliction of the preceding night,* were 

* Here too, the Printed Calcutta Text contains a great blunder, and has 
za^imat-i-sipah — affliction, trouble, etc., of the soldiers — instead of za^mat-i- 
shabanah. as above. 

Respecting the investment, and final operations against Baghdad, and the 
downfall of the Khilafat, there are many conflicting accounts, especially in the 
matter of detail, and according as the writer was a Sunni, a Shi'ah, or an Official 
under the Mughal sovereigns or otherwise ; but all materially differ from our 
author, who wrote at the very time the events happened, and whose valuable 
account they either never saw, or would not consult or quote. The subject is 
an impt)rtanl one in the history of Islam, and, therefore, I shall give some 
extracts from the various Histories I have mentioned at the beginning of this 
Section, for the information of those who may not have access to all the works 
referred to. I also do so because there are some accounts, lately given to the 
public, extracted from foreign histories of the “ Mongols,” which are, without 
doubt, partially, and after a manner, compiled from some of the Histories I 
have quoted, but which, apparently, to judge from the very fantastic manner in 
which the events, the names of persons, and places, have been metamorphosed, 
have not been properly understood by the foreign translators, owing, possibly, 
to incorrect or defective A/SS.^ or have suffered by translation at second hand. 

Subsequent to the defeat of the Khalifah*s troops, after the inundation of their 
camp, and the rendering of most of their weapons useless, in the month of Zi- 
Hijjah, 655 H. [the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says the iith of Mu^arram, 656 H., a 
month too late], the audience tent of Hulaku — equivalent to the “ Head- 
Quarter Camp ” in military parlance — was pitched opposite Baghdad, on the 
east side. The appearance of the Mughals filled the city with consternation, 
and sleep forsook the eyelids of the inhabitants, in their anxiety respecting the 
issue, and the prospect of their deliverance. The Khalffah directed that the 
gates should be closed, and the ramparts and bastions guarded and secured. 
The Amii-s and confidential officers of the Khalifah, such as the Amir-i-*Alam, 
Suliman Shah, and Mujahid-ud-Din, the Sar Dawat-Dar, and the household 
slaves, and, in fact, the men of the city, generally, came forth on the walls and 
towers preparetl for action. Next day [the Jami'-ut-Tawarikh, contrary to all 
others, keeps Hulaku inactive from nth to 22nd of Mu^arram, which is not 
correct], early in the morning, the standard of Hulaku was raised ; and, during 
the whole of that day to evening, a fire of arrows, flasks of combustibles, 
stones from catapults and slings, and a storm from other missiles, continued, 
during which a great number were killed and wounded on either side. Each 
party maintained its position during the night, and began the fight the following 
morning. In this manner the fighting went on with little intermission for a 
space of fifty days [the Fanakatiy who says twelve days, only begins the 
operations in the middle of the following month], when a number of the Say- 
yids [Slji’ahs] of Hillah, such as Majd-ud-Din, Mu^iammad, son of Hasan, 
son of Ta-us, Sadld-ud-Din, Yusuf, son of Mujahhar, and others, despatched 
a spokesman of their own people, with a letter to Hulaku, the purport of which 
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defeated ; and the Maliks of Islam, broken and discom- 
fited, retired across the Dijlah, and took up their position 


was, that it had become known to them, from the sayings of their forefathers, 
more particularly from the Amfr-ul-Muminin, and Imani-ul-MurtaVin, 'All, 
son of Abu-Talib — on whom be peace I — that, during this year [656 H,], Hulaku 
would become predominant over Trak-i-*Arab ; and that the Hakim of that 
territory, which was to say, the ’Abbasf Elh altfah. would fall into his hands ; 
that they tendered their fealty and submission, would carry out such commands 
as he might be pleased to issue, and would not place foot out of the pale of 
obedience to him. 

The effect of such sedition, at such a crisis, may be imagined. Rather than 
not destroy their co-religionists of the rival sect, they would saenhee anything. 
What did they care for the massacre of hundreds of thousands of innocent 
people by the Mughal barbarians, or the slavery of their country ? was not 
Hulaku “ a divine figure from the north*’? and was not his sole object the 
“amelioration” of the condition of the Musalman people? Hulaku was over- 
joyed. He treated the l>earer of the letter and his companions with great 
honour ; and sent back along with them a person of his own retinue, named 
Tuklah, as Shahnah of Hillah, along with the Amir Yabya, the Naldljuant. 
By this means the Sayyids of Hillah escaped all the misery and affliction of 
this troublous time, and “remained safe,” to quote the words of one writer, 
‘‘under the protection of the Most High.” 

A body of 100 Mughal infidels was sent to Najaf to act as a guard to the 
tomb of the Kh altfah ’All, by way of flattering the Shi’ahs. 

According to other accounts, after the NU-yin, Tanju, and the Bahadur, 
SunjaVs became victorious over the forces of Baghdad, after flooding their 
camp, they, having crossed the Dijlah, advanced towards the city, and took up 
a pK>sition on the river banks, on its western side, about the middle of the 
month of Mujiarram, 656 H. — and the date of the letter, given in note % page 
1261, proves its correctness — but the Raiifat-u§-§afa and Alfi have the month 
of Zt-^ijjah, 655 H,, and the latter, by \\ay of making it more certain, adds, 
“which is 645 of the Riblat.” In the direction of NabasTah and §ar-§ar, 
KaibuVa, and the other leaders along with him, also pushed forward towards 
the devoted city. Hulaku, leaving such of the families— for the Miighals took 
their families with them — and heavy materials, as he had brought with him, 
at Khanyin [Lat. 34® 21', Long. 45® 22'], now advanced by quick marches, 
and took up a position on the east side, where, on the 15th of Mubarram — but 
other accounts, already referred to, say in^i-Hijjah — the last month of 655 li. — 
his audience tent was set up ; and, like ants or locusts, the Mughal forces 
[including Musalman contingents from Kirman, Fars, and the other parts of 
the TOiwarny.mt empire which had fallen under the Mugh*'*! yoke, who were, 
consequently, forced to aid against the head of their faith and co-religionists] 
gathered round the city. On the left, or south side of the city, opposite the 
Burj-i-*Ajamt — or 'Ajamt bastion, the Nu-yin, Kuka Ilkan, the Amli-s, Tutar 
and took up their position facing the Kul-wa?i gateway, while Bulgha, 

ArVtu, and Shtnlmun, occupied the open space before the gateway of the Su^- 
i-Sultin^the Suljan’s Market-place. Bu^a Timur was on the side of the 
]^j[al’ah, near the place called the Dolab-i-BaVul, while 1 anju aiul SunjaV held 
a position on the west side, at the place where the ’U^di hospital was >ituale<l. 

A simultaneous attack was commenced on Wednesday, the 23rd of Mubar- 
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and encamped at Baghdad, at the place where the great 
Sanjari inasjid* and kasr [castle] are situated. On the 
army of the accursed infidels reaching that place, Suliman 
Shah, the Aiyubi Turk-man, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, the Kurd, 

ram, 656 H. [the Fanakati says, Tuesday, the 22nd, but those dates were 
"Wednesday and Thursday, unless counted as terminating at noon], when the 
sun was in the constellation of Aries. The fighting went on for a considerable 
time, until most of the walls and ramparts were destroyed by the discharges 
of stones from the catapults— a “bombardment” by means of catapults, as it 
is termed in the “ Mongols Proper is certainly something new in the art of 
war — and great anxiety arose in the mind of the Kh altfah, seeing that he had 
not the power sufficient to resist the invaders. 

The Fanakati also says, but his statement is not correct — he has greatly 
** compressed^' events here — that the fighting continued for twelve days, 
duryng which the Mughals were occupied in slaughtering and piMaging ; but 
this could only possibly refer to the suburbs, for the Mughals were not yet in 
possession of the place. That writer also says, that, during this period, Suliman 
Shah, the IKa'id of the Kh alifah's troops, and his dependents and followers, were 
slain, and that the Mughals also slew the Amir-i-Haj — the Superintendent 
and Conductor of the Pilgrims — the eldest son of the Sar Dawat-Dar, and 
that their heads were sent to Mau^il, thus showing that he has anticipated 
events. 

To return to the account in Alrt and others. Finding himself powerless, 
the Klialifah is said to have sent out the Wazir, Ibn 'AUcamt — and the Jasli^, 
or Patriarch of the Christians [Nestorians], according to the Tami*-ut»Tawarikh 
— with a message to liulaku saying, that he hoped he would keep his former 
promise. Ilulaku, in reply, said: “I made that agreement at Hamadan. 
Now that I have reached Baghdad, and the sea of discord, sedition, and 
tumult, has become lashed into waves, how can I possibly content myself with 
one Wazir? The recompense required is this, that the Blh alifah should like- 
wise send to me Suliman Shah, and both the Dawat-Dar-i-Kuchak and 
Buzurg — the Chief and Under Secretary, and Keeper of the Seals,” 

The Hialifah's envoys returned to the city with this reply j and, the next 
day, a deputation of illustrious and learned men [according to Rashtd-ud- Din, 
the traitor Wazir was included] proceeded to Hulaku's camp to endeavour to 
obtain favourable terms of peace ; but he sent them away, and the (lames of 
war again blazed up, and continued for another six days. The fighting was 
obstinate, and great numbers, on both sides, were killed. On the seventh 
day, liulaku, consequent on the arrival in his camp of the deputation above 
referred to, and the stubborn defence^ caused seven farmans to be written out, 
which were fastened to as many arrows, and discharged into as many quarters 
of Baghdad, the purport of which farmans was : “ Sayyids, jfCaf is, 'Ulam^ 
Officials, Merchants, and persons who do not fight against us, will be safe and 
secure from our rage and vengeance.” 

Consequent on the receipt of these farmans^ a great number of scurvy 
patriots among the Baghdadis deserted their posts, and gave up fighting ; 
and, by this means, the Mughals were enabled to approach the Burj-i-* Ajami, 
and drive out of that important post the weak number now left to defend 
the walls on that side. 

^ The masjid and castle erected by Sultan Sanjar, the Salju^* 
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and Mujahid-ud-Dtn, the Sar>Dawat!, presented them- 
selves in the Khalifah*s presence, and represented, saying : 

The enemy has reached the city gate, and we have but 
a few horsemen along with .us in Baghdad, while the 
number of the infidels is 200,000 or more. It will be well 
that the Lord of the Faithful should embark on board a 
vessel, and give directions for placing his treasures, and 
his family, on ship-board ; and we will likewise attend the 
Lord of the Faithful in the vessel, and push down the 
Dijlah as far as the limits of Basrah ; and, in those islands, 
we will take up our abode until Such time as deliverance 
cometh from Almighty God, and the infidels be van- 
quished.” * 

The Kha ltfah mentioned this matter to the Wazlr ; and 
that accursed minister represented to the Lord of the 
Faithful, saying ; “ I have entered into a peace with the 
Mughals, and there is no necessity for leaving [Baghdad], 
They [the Mughals] are going to present themselves 
before the Lord of the Faithful. If my word is not 
believed, it is necessary that the Amir, Abu-Bikr [the 
Kh alifah’s son], should be sent out in order that he may 
understand the inclination of Hulnu.” This counsel met 
with the approval of the Kh alifah. and he sent out his 
son. The accursed Wazir secretly despatched a con- 
fidant of his own to Hulau, saying : “ Treat the Amir, Abu- 
Bikr, with great consideration, and pay him much reve- 
rence and respect, and send out and receive him, in order 

* The islands in the deltas, near the mouth of the combined rivers which 
fall into the Persian Gulf, are referred to here. 

This is what the Pro- Mughal winters tuni into the DaM»at-Dar*s selfishly 
deserting his benefactor in his straits. They say, that, when the Dawat-Dar 
saw that there was no other way of escape than instant flight, he, without the 
knowledge of the Kha lifah. embarked with his dependents — .some even go so far 
as to say that 10,000 men were with him — and dropped down the river. 
When the boats arrived opposite the ^Taryah-uI-’Ukab [village of the Eagle], 
called by some the ^aryah-ul - Gh aflar. a body of the Il-Khan*s [Hulaku's] 
troops, under Pufi^a Timur, which had been detached to guard the road from 
Basrah, and the Madayin, and prevent the passage of vessels, discovered them. 
With discharges of stones from catapults, and flasks of burning naphtha, 
the Mughals compelled him to turn back, after they had succeeded in capturing 
three boats, all on board of which they slew, and plundered the property in 
them ; and the Sar Dawat-D 5 r, after a thousand stratagems, succeeded in reach- 
ing Baghdad again. TTic Jami’-ut-Tawarlkh asserts that this act caused the 
Kh alifah to determine to submit, s he could not trust his own Amirs ! 
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that the Shaltfah may have reliance, and thy object will 
be gained.” • 

^ At this time, the Shallrah, who had become resigned to loss of country 
and possessions, despatched Fakhr-ud-Dtn, the D&mgh&nf, and Ibn Darwesdi, 
with a few rarities, as offerings to Hulakh, saying : ** We will acknowledge 
dependency, and submit,” but he paid no attention to the message ; and they 
returned repulsed and disappointed. 

Next day, the 27 th of Mubarram, the Khaltfah’s son, Abu-Bikr-i-Abu-1- 
Fa«l— called Abh-l-Ta^ £*il by some — with a body of grandees, the chief men 
of the KhaJtffth^s Ccmrt, proceeded to Hulaku's camp, bearing presents of great 
value, by way of pesjk-kask or tribute, but they also had to return without being 
received ; and the traitor Wazir returned with them to the city. The same 
day [the jami*-ut.Tawarikll says, the first day of $afar, which was on a 
Thursday*] Huilku despatched another traitor, the BJhwajah, Na^ir-ud-Dtn, 
the Tust, ill company with one of the Mughal officers, to communicate with 
the Wazir, urging that the latter, along with Ibn Jauzi and Ibn Darwesh* 
should, by all possible means, pacify the minds of Sultman Sh^h, and 
Muj9hld-ud-Din, the Sar Daw'3t-DiLr, because they were the cause of the 
Shalifah's resistance. The Amir, Suliman Shah, was, indeed, and had been, 
the bulwark of the faith of Islam against the infidel Murals, which they did 
not lose sight of. The Raufat-u 9 -$afa says, that, to complete the usual 
system of Mughal perfidy, ** Hulaku even sent to them a deed of Immunity 
and a safe conduct ; and, nolentes volentes, they were induced to proceed to the 
Mughal camp. ” The author of the J ami’-ut>T av/artkh also details this shameful 
act of Mu ghal treachery without the least remark, as though it were a mere 
every-day affair, and a very pious action. 

Hulaku, however, wanted more victims — the cup of treachery on the part 
of the barbarian monster was not quite full — so he despatched Suliman Shah 
and the Sar Dawat-Dar, into the city again, in order that they might bring 
out, along with them, their families, kinsmen, dependents, and retainers, 
pretending that he was going to despatch them, along with some of his own 
forces, against Mi^r and Sham. This further duplicity appears to have thrown 
them off their guard, and made them trust to the word of a Mughal prince. 
They returned, and brought out their people ; and a great number of the 
soldiery of Baghdad and other persons, in hopes of saving themselves, came 
out along with them to Hulaku’s camp. On their arrival there, they were all 
distributed among the different bands of Sadhahs and Dahhas ; and, shortly 
after their return thither, an arrow from the city — for hostilities do not seem to 
have been suspended during these negotiations — struck a Hindu [probably a 
native of Hind, but not necessarily, although possibly, a worshipper of idols, 
is here meant] Bitikchf* in the eye, and destroyed it. [Von Hammer, by 
some error, turns this upside down, and says that an Indian struck out the eye 
of one of the principal emirs !]. As this man was one of Hulaku's chief 
officials, he was so enraged that he ordered his troops to the assault, and to 
strain every nerve to capture the city. He then directed the massacre of the 
Sar Dawat-D 2 ur, and hU family, connexions, and kinsmen, and all the fugitives 
who had. accompanied him and Sultmin Sh^h from the city, while the Amtr- 
l-*Alam, Sulimftn the Turk-man, who had so often overthrown the 

Mnffhah^ was brought fettered, together with his family, kinsmen, and personal 
dependents, to the foot of the barbarian^s throne. He demanded of the 
Mnsahnan warrior : ^Thou art an astrologer [doubtless the Kbwdjah, 
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On the Am!r, Abu-Bikr’s, coming forth [from Baghdad], 
and reaching the camp of Hulau, a throng* of people, 
infidels and Musalmans, went forth to receive him, and 
observed the usages of service. When he reached HulSQ’s 
place of audience, the latter advanced about four paces 
to receive him, treated him with due ceremonial, conducted 
him to, and seated him in, his own place, and himself 
reclined on the knees of reverence ^ in his presence, and 
said : “ I am come to present myself [before the Shaltfah], 
and will pay homage [to him]. My uncle, Barka, has be- 
come a Musalman at the hands of the Shaikh. Saif-ud-Dtn. 
the Balshurz!, and I was, then and there, going to become 
a Musalman likewise, but I inquired among my Amirs : 
‘who is the greatest among the Musalmans?’ and they 
directed me to the Court of the Khilafat. in order that, 
at the hand of the Lord of the Faithful, I might become a 
Musalman.” 

also an astrologer, had furnished this information], and art acquainted with the 
propitious and unpropitious aspects of the heavenly bodies, the degrees and 
minutes, the rising and setting of the stars, and the like, how was it that thou 
didst not perceive thine own inauspicious day, and wherefore not warn thy 
benefactor, so that he might have acted accordingly, and not have become so 
shattered and broken ? The unfortunate Sul i man Shah replied : “ Alas I it 
was the misfortune of the Lord of the Faithful that he gave not ear to the 
words of his faithful servants, but listened to those of a traitor.” In short, 
after some taunting on the part of the Mugba!, and words of proud defiance 
on the part of Suliman Shah, he and his family, kinsmen, and personal 
dependents, were also massacred, to the number of seven hundred persons. 
These events are said to have happened on Friday, the 2nd of $afar. 

After the murder of the Amir-i-’Alam, Suliman Shah, and the Sar Dawat- 
Dar, Mujahid-ud-Dtn [some say the Dawat-Dar-i-Kuchak^ and the Sharab-D5r, 
or Purveyor of Drinkable.s were also massacred on this occasion], their heads 
were sent, by Hulaku’s command, to Mau^il, to Malik Badr-ud-Dfn, Abu-1- 
Fa?a’Il-i-Lulu — the “diplomatic and wily old gentleman” of the ** A/ott^ols 
Proper " — by the hands of the latter’s son, Malik $ajih, who was then in the 
Mughal camp, because great love and friendship existed between Suliman 
Sliah and his father. The Maufil ruler was directed to have the heads sus- 
pended from the gates of Mau^il. Badr-ud-Din-i-I-iilu, was greatly afhicted, 
and wept involuntarily, but, as he had submitted to the Mughal yoke, he was 
obliged to comply to save himself from destruction. 

• The printed text 4eaves out the word W and so turns out the zo/io/e of 
Hulaku’s host. 

7 This is not unlikely, as part of the treachery at which the Mughals were 
such adepts, in ordef to throw dust into the eyes of the Khalifah’s son, and so 
make sure of trapping his hfther. Most of the Pro-Mughal historians, and 
particularly Rash^d-ud-Din, only seem anxious to conceal how much the 
success of llulaku and his hordes was owing to the traitor Wazir. 
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Having intixkduced these sweet expressions into the 
discourse, the Amir, Abu-Bikr, placed credence on these 
deceitful, poisoned, words ; and returned from thence, well 
pleased, to the presence of the Lord of the Faithful, and 
related all that he had seen and heard. The cursed Wazir 
now said : ^ It is advisable that the Lord of the Faithful, 
himself, should move out, in great state and solemnity, 
surrounded by the cavalcade of the Kh ilafat. in order that 
Hulau may be able to observe the ceremony of receiving 
him, and perform the rites of homage.” Notwithstanding 
the Maliks of Islam — God reward them ! — exhorted the 
Kha lifah. saying : " It is not well to show such confidence 
still, as the decree of destiny, and divine mandate, had 
come down, the dissuasions and exhortations of those 
Musalman holy-warriors were of no avail, and, in the end, 
fate was using the whip of wrath behind the horse of the 
Kh ilafat. until the Lord of the Faithful went forth, on 
horseback, accompanied by twelve hundred distinguished 
and eminent persons of the city, consisting of Maliks, 
^adrs, ’Ulama, Grandees, Merchants, and the officials of 
the State. When they reached the camp of Hulau, the 
accursed Mughal, the Kha lifah and the train with him 
were stopped, the whole [of the latter] were separated 
from each other ; and they [the Mughals] seized the Lord 
of the Faithful. He [Hulau] commanded him, so that, 
in his own handwriting, the Khalifah was compelled to 
issue his commands to the rest of the eminent men who 
had remained behind at Baghdad, in such wise, that they 
came out from the city [to the Mughal camp], until the 
whole were seized ; and the Mughals martyred the whole 
of them.* 

• The investment having now continued for nearly two manlAs, the difficul- 
ties of the KllSLlifah increa.sed ; and the simple-minded Musalman Pontiff 
again turned for counsel to the traitor within his own house, and snake within 
his own bosom, who was bringing destruction upon himself, his lace, and the 
Muhammadan people. He inquired of the traitor Wazir what had best be 
done to escape from this calamity. He replied that the Mughal troops and 
Taltar soldiers were already very strong in point of numbers, and that rein- 
forcements were continually arriving, while the weakness of the servants of the 
Khilafat daily became greater, and that there were not forces enough in 
Baghdad to defend it and I repulse the Mugheds, and that therefore it was 
advisable *‘that the Kh alifah should abandon hostility and resistance, and 
proceed to the presence of Hulaku ; o|)en his hoards of treasure and valuables, 
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Here, respecting the putting to death of the Amir, Abd- 
Bikr, the son of the Khaiifah, there are several statements ; 

and, by means of them, guard his honour and good name from hurt and injury, 
since the object of Hulaku, in coming to Baghdad, was to obtain wealth,” 
Further, the arch-traitor stated that, by some means or other, after the 
Sh^lifah should have entered into “terms of concord and amity, this dissen- 
sion might be changed into friendliness ; in fact, into connexion and relation- 
ship, by a pearl out of the family of the Chingiz Kh an being strung on the 
string of matrimony with the Kh alifah*s eldcbt son, and another pearl from 
the KhAltfah's family l>eing united to the son of Hulaku, which connexion 
would be, as it was in the time of the Saljulj^s, of immense advantage to the 
state and to religion, a source of dignity, strength, and grandeur [!], and, at 
the same time, would save very many people from slaughter and pillage.” 

The MujSmi*-ul- Kh iyar states that it was the ]>rctence that he had arranged 
all this with Hulaku, and only required the Kh alTfah*s presence to confirm the 
alliance, that induced the unfortunate Musta’^im B'illah to trust himself in the 
barbarian camp. 

When the Khaiifah, who had now become so lost in amazement, and so 
stu])efic(l by his misfortunes, as to be incajiable of distinguishing villainy from 
goodness, and could not calmly consider what these words containe<l, i^erceivcd 
that all ho|>e was gone, he resolved on going out to the Mughal camp, con- 
trary to the prayers and exhortations of his failliful subjects ; and accordingly, 
on Sunday, the 4th of Safar, 656 H. — the 9th of February, 1258 A.D. — 
accompanied by three sons [but some say, two, and some, four — Abu-Bikr-i* 
AbQ-l-Fafa'il, *Abd-ur-Ral;iman, 'Abd«ul*Mana\^ib-i-Muharak, and *Abd-ul- 
Manazil, called, by some, Abu- 1 -* Abbas-i>A^mad], and a bo<ly of about 3000 
persons, consisting of Sayyids, Ecclesiastics, Philosophers, Doctors of 

the I^w, Amirs, and other Grandees and Officials, in short, all the most dis- 
tinguished personages of the centre of Islam, he moved out of the city. On 
reaching the canvas curtain l)efore the entrance of the audience tent of the 
barbarian, Hulaku, the Kh aiifah. with his sons, and four or five attendants, 
were permitted to pass in, but the rest were forbidden, and were distributed 
among the soldiery. 

“When the sight of the Mughal, Hulaku,” writes one of my authorities, 
“fell upon the Kh aiifah. Al-Musta’siin B’illah, as is the custom with the 
perficiious, he did not look crossly upon him, hut made the usual [complimen- 
tary] inquiries with warmth, in such wise that the Khaiifah and his sons were 
hopeful of good treatment therefrom. After these inquiries, Hulaku turned 
his face towards the Khaiifah, and said : ‘ Send a person into the city so that 
the men may throw down their arms, in order that we may have them 
minibered.* The Khaiifah, accordingly, despatchc»l a pei>.on, in order that a 
proclamation might be made, in his name, to tlie effect that whoever wished to 
save his life should lAy down his arms, aiul set out for the camp of the ll- 
Khan, Hulaku.” Consequent on this having been done— and, doubtless, at 
the suggestion of the traitor Wazir— the gieater number of the jicople laid 
down their arms, aild set out for the Muglial camp ; and all who proceeded 
thither fell under the ruthless swords of tluise infidels. 

Such infatuation as marked these last events is scarcely conceivable, after so 
many proofs of Mughal treachery, but the Mu^alman people wcie now without 
a head. 
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but God knows the truth. One statement is this, that 
they martyred him, and the Amtr-i-’Alam, Sultman Shah. 

Hulaku having got the Khaltfah into his power, sent him to Kai- 
bu^a’s camp, at the Kul-wa^f gate, where a tent was pitched for him, and 
he was placed in charge of a guard ; and the Mughal leader gave orders, at 
dawn the following day, to make a general ma.ssacre of the people of Baghdad. 
The broad and deep ditch was speedily filled up, part of the walls thrown 
down, there being no opposition whatever, and the Mughals, soon after, began 
to pour into the city ; and the work of slaughter, violation, pillage, and 
destruction, began. This was ruthlessly carried out ; and the Haram-Sarae — 
the private dwelling — of the ShAlifahs, which, for five hundred years, had been 
the place of prostration of the Musalman peoples, was so utterly demolished that 
no one would have imagined that a habitation had ever existed there. The 
other buildings of Baghdad — the masjids, maiisolea of Musalman saints and 
Khalifahs, the palaces, hospitals, colleges, and libraries — were all given to 
the flames ; and places adjacent, constituting a vast extent of suburbs, were 
completely sacked and devastated. 

Guzfdah states that, during the massacre, a Mughal named Mianju, in one 
small street of the city, found upwards of forty motherless sucking>babes ; 
and, thinking to himself, that without mothers’ milk they would perish, put 
them to deoUh to deliver them from their suffering ! 

I pass over the accounts given by some Oriental writers respecting the 
hoards of treasure, to get at which the rack was freely used, but I cannot 
pass over, without comment, the statement that “ Mostassim,** who had given 
up all hope of life, and who did not know at what hour the order for his 
murder might be given, begged to be allonved to keep yoo wives [Musalmansx 
can only have four at one time, but concubines are unlimited] upon whom 
neither sun nor moon had shone, and was allowed to select lOO,*’ as we are told 
in the ** Mongols Proper, What could he do with loo wives, when he and 
his sons were kept in a tent under a Mughal guard, and allowed but four or 
five attendants for himself and them ? Was he to leave his lOO wives for the 
sun and moon to shine upon in the camp among the brutal Mughals? 

This is a specimen how History may be travestied, and of “ taking up the 
mattock ” to “ complete the work which the pioneer can only begin.” This 
little epi^ode is taken from some foreign translation of “the great Raschid’s” 
Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, but the meaning of Raghid ud-Dfn was either not caught 
by the translator, or the author of the Mongols Proper misunderstood it. 
The words of Rashid -ud- Din, after his mentioning that directions were given 
to number the Khalifah’s horam — the exact meaning of which word should 
be duly weighed— it is not solely the place wherein wives and concubines 
dwell, but the home of mothers, grandmothers, aunts, daughters, and female 
relatives as well, including sons’ families, and sometimes daughters’ — and 
that it was found to contain 700 females and concubines, and 1 zoo domestics, 
are : “When the mialifah [who had been conducted to his own palace on 
the 9th of $afar, according to Rashid-ud-Din] found what was going on, he 
implored saying, ‘ The inmates of the haram^ on whom neither sun nor moon 
has shone, .spare unto me ' pardon or spare them for my sake].” 

Hulaku said: “Out of the 700, choose 100, and give up the rest.” The 
unfortunate Khaltfah chose 100 females, consisting of his relatives and 
kinswomen [including hi.s mother, aunts, sisters,^ wives, and female children, 
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the Aiyubi, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud-Din,* the 
Kurd, and Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, the Sar Dawatt, all 
four of them ; and some [persons] narrate, that, when the 
Amir, Abu-Bikr, returned to the presence of his father on 
coming back from the camp of Hulau, at the time the 
Lord of the Faithful was setting out [to proceed thither], 
the Amir, Abu-Bikr, did not accompany him, and that he 
[subsequently] left Baghdad, and proceeded into Sham 
[Syria] by way of the desert. Others again state, that he 
was martyred, after he had, in the presence of Hulau, 
uttered harsh and taunting words ; and the words are [said 
to have been] theses The Amir, Abu-Bikr, said : “ It was 
supposed by us that, as thou hast high birth, thou mightest 
be an honourable man, and that thou wouldst be a high- 
minded monarch ; and we placed reliance on thy word. 
Now it is obvious that thou art neither a monarch nof a 
man, since thou hast acted thus perfidiously, for kings 
commit not perfidy.” Hulau commanded so that they 
martyred him. On the other hand, some state, that the 
Amir, Abu-Bikr, commanded one of the great Sayyids that 
they should take him towards Agarbaijan, and said that 
he would remain there some time, until, in freedom and in 
honour, after Baghdad became tranquil, command would be 
issued * [as to what it would be advisable to do]. When 
that venerable Sayyid had taken the Amir, Abu-Bikr, some 
stages on the way towards Azarbaijan, a number of rene- 
gades represented to Hulau, saying : “ Thou hast made a 

and the females of the families of his sons], who were allowed to issue forth 
with him when he was removed, and were thus to be saved from slavery to 
those barbarians ; but what subsequently happened to them, with one or two 
exceptions, has not transpired. The fate of the remaining 600 may be easily 
conceiveil — much the same as, but certainly not worse than, helpless Turkish 
women have suffered, and are still suffering, in these days of “crusaders,** 
“ameliorators,” Bulgarians and Cossacks. 

» The Calcutta Printed Text, and the AfSS., from which it has been prints, 
kill the father, Fatt-ud-DIn, who, in the former, is styled ** Gird '* — 
again, while the name of his son, who was killed, is left out altogether. The 
father probably had been dead half a century, after the manner of the father of 
Mu^kammad, the 'Arab conqueror of Sind, namely, ^pUim, whom some trans- 
lators and compilers make the conqueror instead of the son, and without being 
conscious of the blunder, in the same manner that Bakllt-yar-ud-Din, the 
Khalj Turk, has had the credit of being the conqueror of Lakhanawatf, instead 
of his son, Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad. See note >, page 548. 

* Respecting the future affairs of the EbiliUat, he meant. 
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mistake. If the Amir, Abu-Bikr, should reach Azarbatjan 
in safety, all the forces of Rum, Sham, and Maghrab. will 
flock round him ; and, undoubtedly, he will take his 
revenge.” Hiildu [on this] despatched people of his own 
in pursuit of the Amir, Abu-Bikr ; and they brought him 
back, and Hulilu martyred him ; but God knows the truth. 
The Almighty reward him [Abu-Bikr] and the whole of his 
family ! Amin. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MARTYRDOM OF THE LORD OF THE 
FAITHFUL, AL-MUSTA’SfM BTLLAH— THE ALMIGHTY 
REWARD HIM I 

For some time, the infidel Mughals desired to detain 
the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Musta’^im B’illah. There 
were a great number of Musalmans among the Mu gha l 
forces, and they declared : “If Hulau should pour out the 
blood of this Khalifah * on the ground, both he, and the 
Mughal army will be swallowed up in an earthquake ; 
and therefore it behoveth not to slay him.” The object 
of these Musalmans was this, that the Lord of the Faith- 
ful should remain alive ; for, among all, hesitation arose 
about putting the Kh alifah to death. The Malik of 
Mau$il, Badr-ud-Din-i-Lulu — God’s curse upon him ! — 
and other infidels,* represented to Hulau, saying : " If the 
Kh alifah continues alive, the whole of the Musalmans 
which are among the troops, and other [Musalman] peoples 
who are in other countries, will rise, and will bring about 
his liberation, and will not leave thee, Hulau, alive.” The 
accursed Hulau was frightened at this, saying : “ If the 
Kh alifah continues to live, an outbreak of the Musal- 
mans may take place ; and, if he is slain, with the sword, 
when his blood falls upon the ground, an earthquake will 
take place, and people will be destroyed ;” so he proposed 
to put the Kh alifah to death after a different fashion. He 
gave orders therefore so that they enfolded him in a 
[leather] sack for holding clothes, and kicked his sacred 

* Instead of Kh alifah. some copies of the text have taba^ah — dynasty. 

® Referring to the Musalman contingents from the subject states in the 
Mughal camp. 
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person until he died — May the Almighty reward him and 
bless him 

* Some Historians affirm that the Kh ali fah died of starvation, while others 
say — as our author stated a century before any Pro-Mughal author wrote— 
that llulaku consulted with his confi<lants and chief officers about putting him 
to death. Some said that, if he should escape from the present danger, assist* 
ance would reach him from the whole Musalinan world, and that troops would 
gather round him from every part of Islam, and great sedition and trouble 
would arise. This advice llulaku considered was given out of loyalty to him, 
and he determined to have the Kh ali fah put to death. ^usam-ud-Dfn, the 
Astrologer [this is the “ Hossam ud din,” who is probably a Muhammedan,*’ 
of the Afonj^ols Proper but did any one ever hear of any Husam-ud-Din 
who was not a Musalman ?], who was allowed admission to the presence of 
llulaku, caused it to be made known, that, if the Kh^lif^h should be put to 
death by the M ughals, the world would become overspread with darkness, 
and that the portents of the judgment day w’ould appear; and many other 
similar things he stated, which filled the superstitious mind of Hulaku with 
fear and dread. He therefore consulted with the Kh wajah, Na§ir-ud-Din, 
the Tusi, the Sjii*ah,and ally of the traitor Wazir, who also laboured for the 
downfall of the 'Abbasis ; and he replied, saying : “No such portents arose 
M'hen Va[iya [St. John the Baptist], the Innocent, was put to death, when the 
Prophet, Mutiamniad, died, and when the Imam, Husain, was unjustly 
martyred ; and, if ^usam-ud-Dm asserts that such as he states will arise if an 
’Abbasi is put to death, it merely shows his excessive simplicity.” Others 
said that no sword could possibly be dyed with the KJialif^h's blood. 

The Khalifah left the city, and came to the Mughal camp [Guzidah says, 
contrary to others, that he was put to death I7O0 days after he came out], on 
Sunday, the 4th of $afar, 656 H. — 9th of February, 1258 A.D.— as previously 
mentioned. Of this date there is no doubt whatever, ^but there is some dis- 
crepancy with respect to the date of the last act in this tragedy. Some say 
that, on the following Wednesday, which would be the yih, the Sbalifah was 
summoned to the presence of Hulaku, while others say it was the 6th. The 
Fanakati says the 10th, without mentioning the day, which was Saturday, 
while some say Tuesday, the i6th of $afar, but the i6th was on a Friday, 
and others again say it was Tuesday, and others Wednesday, the 14th of that 
month, equal to the 1 8th of February. As, in the east, the date commences 
after noon, as in nautical time, it is evident that the date was the 14th of $afar, 
and that it was Wednesday, as I shall afterwards show. That same day 
Hulaku had moved his camp from near the city to a position close to the Dih- 
i-WaVf, and the Dih-i-Jalabfah ; and thither the Khalffah was conducted from 
the lent, in which he had been under a guard at the gate of Kill- wasi, to the camp 
at Dih-i- Wa^f. Giving up all hope of life, and expecting speedy martyrdom, 
he asked permission to be allowed to go to the bath, that he might perform 
his ablutions anew. Hulika directed that five Mughals should accompany 
him, but the Khal ffah objected to “ the society of five of the infernal guards,” 
referring to the XCVI. Chap, of the ^fUR*AN, verse 18. 

On that tam e day, the Kh alifah, with his four sons [the Po. As, Soc, AfS. 
of the Fan&katt merely says “his eldest son”],’ together with their servants, were 
ordered to be put to death. Notwithstanding the assurances of the EJiwajah, 
Na^fr-ud-Dtn, the Tusi, the superstitious mind of the barbarian feared lest what 
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The Amtr, Abu-Bikr, the Khalifah*s son, and the Amtr>i- 
'Alam, Suliman Shah, the Aiyubi, Ihey likewise martyred, 

had been predicted might come to pass if the blood of the IChalffah should 
be shed. He therefore directed that he should be rolled up in felts, and that, 
in the same manner os the felt-makers beat the felts in making, he should be 
beaten to death, and every bone in his body broken. This mode of punish- 
ment, from what has been already stated, was not unusual among the Mughals 
[see note at page 1185]. The MujSmi’-ul-Shiyar says, like our author, that 
the Khaltfa^ and his sons, were sewn up in bullocks^ hides, and kicked to 
death. 

Thus was the thirty-seventh and last of the Khaltfahs of Bagdad, of the 
house of ’Abtes, martyred at the village of Wa^f— there never was such 
a plu-j as Vacuf ^'* — towards the close of the day, on Wednesday [our 
Tuesday afternoon or evening], the 14th of the month of $afar, 656 ir. , at the 
age of forty-seven, but some say forty-six years and three months, and others 
forty-three years and three months. His reign occupied sixteen years and 
nearly three months ; and the Shil^at of the house of ’Abbas had lasted 523 
years, eleven months, and one day. His sons, and other offspring, and the 
whole of his family and kin were also massacred, two days after, and utterly 
exterminated according to the generality of the Pro-Mughal writers ; but our 
author, who, evidently, had correct information respecting these events, gives 
an interesting account of the subsequent death of the E^ialifah’s daughter 
farther on ; and he likewise states that a son, a mere infant, also survived. 
We also know that fifteen Khalifahs of the house of 'Abbas, subsequently, 
filled the office of Khaltfah, in Mi?r. See note », page 1259. 

The author of the jami’-ut-Tawartkh, with great apparent glee, asserts that 
the youngest son of the Ehaltfah, Mubarak Sh^h, so called, was given 
to Cljae Shatun, one of Hulaku's Khatuns, who accompanied him into 
l-rfin- 2 ^min, and that she sent him to Maraghah that he might be with the 
Shwajah, Na?tr-ud-Din, the Tust, and that she [subsequently ?] gave him a 
Mughal wife, who bore him two sons. 

The third day after the above tragedy was enacted, on Friday, the i6th of 
$afar [the third day before Friday would be Wednesday, for the date of the 
Shaltfah’s death], Hulaku commanded that the massacre, pillage, and devas- 
tation, should cease [Von Hammer, who has reversed the events, says the sack 
and pillage commenced four days before the Khaltfah’s death, and continued 
for forty days after !], and he came to view Baghdad. The Jami’-ut-Tawar!kh 
differs here again considerably from other Histories. It states that the 
massacre began on the 7th of §afar, and terminated on the 9th, on which 
date Hulaku entered the city, and that he moved from near Baghdad and 
encamped at Dih-i-Wa^f and Dih-i-Jalabtah on the 14th of §afar, the same 
date as that on which the Khalifah was put to death. 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Baghdad had been massacred, but the few 
which remained now began to appear in the bazars and the shops ; and com- 
mand was issued to remove the dead from the streets, and bazars, and for them 

to be buried. . 

Ibn 'AlVamt imagined, up to this time, that the good offices he had per- 
formed for Hulaku, and the aid he had rendered him in destroying his bene- 
factor, and the people of Baghdad, would have been rewarded with the 
government of that city and its territory ; but Hulaku had now made a.s much 
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until the whole of the Amirs and Maliks of the Court of 
the Shilalht, with the exception of the little son • of the 
Lord of the Faithful, were made mart}n:a of. 

Hulau seized all the treasures of Baghdad, the enumera- 
tion of, and amount of which wealth, the pen of description 

use of the traitor as he required, and took no farther account of him other- 
wise than to despise him for his base ingratitude, and to be convinced that no 
faith could be reposed in one who had betrayed his benefactor. The Bah&dur, 
’All, a Turk or Tattilr Musalman, was made Shahnah or Intendant of the city 
and territory, as a reward for his intrepidity, because, out of the whole of 
Hulaku’s army, he was the first to place foot within the walls of Bagl^ da d, 
Fakhr-ud-Din, the Damghant, was made S 3 tdb-i-Dtwan, but Ibn ’Amrin, 
another traitor, was made ^kim or Governor of the Baghdad territory, 
which Ibn ’AlVamt hoped to have obtained as his reward. During the 
investment, Ibn 'Amran had helped the MugbaU by supplying them with grain 
and forage from the neighbouring district of Ya’^ubah, where there were im- 
mense quantities stored. He was a man of the very lowest class, and was the 
menial servant of the 'Amil or Revenue Officer of Ya'^ubah, and, among 
other duties, he used to shampoo his master's feet — I have not space for a full 
account of him here-^and the learned Ibn ’Al^amlwas placed in a subordinate 
position as Waztr, under this boor. Now that it was too late, the late Waztr 
became a prey to shame and remorse ; and, bitterly regretting his misdeeds, 
lived, for a short time, brooding over his disappointment, shunned, and treated 
with contempt and disdain by the people of Baghdad, notwithstanding his 
utmost endeavours to get any one to notice him. He was soon after laid on 
the bed of sickness, brought on by the state of his mind ; and he died in less 
than two months after the martyrdom of the Shaltfah, on the llth[Rashtd- 
ud-Din says the 2nd] of Rabt’-ul-Akhir, 656 H. His son, Sbaraf-ud-Dtn, 
was afterwards installed in the subordinate office to which his father had been 
nomiriated, under Ibn ’Umran. 

But why need any one, who can read the originals for himself, say so ? Are 
we not told in the Mongols Proper'^ [p. 201], that **JChulagu appointed 
governors to take charge of the captured city!* and that Ibn Alkamiyi^ the 
vizier^ retained his post. He is accused of treachery by the majority of the Moslem 
historians [“ the majority ” which the writer has seen in translation probably. 
What Musalman author does not accuse him of treachery, except the partial 
historian, *• the great Raschid ” ?]. Of the sect of Pq/izis, it was natural that he 
should delight in the overthrow of the Abassidian dynasty and the reinstatement 
of that of AH [Where and when, and who was the first person of the dynasty 
of “ Ali” reinstated?]. . . . He [Ibn ul Alkamiyi] died three years after 
the capture of Baghdad!' etc., etc. Such is history I 

The number of people, who fell during these massacres, has been omitted 
by several authors. Some say 800,000 perished, but the number generally 
quoted is the enormous amount of 1,800,000, which includes not only the 
ordinary inhabitants of the city, but also those of the extensive and populous 
suburbs, and the unfortunate people from the country round, who, in a similar 
case, as we have witnessed, lately, having been stripped of house, home, and 
property, fled to !he capital city of their country for refuge from the barbarian 
invaders. 

» See note •, page 1259. 
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could neither record, nor the human understanding con< 
tain, and conveyed the whole — money, jewels, gold and 
gem>studded vases, and elegant furniture— to his camp. 
Such of these as were suitable for Mangu Khan [Ka’an] • 

• There is, as previously mentioned, some discrepancy among the Histories 
and Historians I have been quoting in these notes, respecting Mangu 1 ^'an’s 
death, but it seems strange that such discrepancy should exist. There is no 
doubt whatever that Baghdad fell in $afar, 656 ii., but the Tarikh»i-Jahan- 
gir and Hah; Abru state that Mangu ^a'an died in Ramadan, 655 H., just 
six months before that event took place. Yet in Guzidah, Fa?iti-if the Rau- 
^t-u9-$afa, Jami*-ut-Tawarikh, and in other works, it is recorded that “ the 
ll.Khan [Hulaku], after the capture of Bagj^dad, despatched a vast quantity 
of the best of the qilunder, and other valuable things of Tra^-i-’Arab, and 
to his brother Mangu — which our author had already stated the 
best part of a century before any Pro-Mughal author wrote — under the charge 
of the Nu-yin, Shiktur [the Jaini*-ut-TawarIkh, referring to his depfirturc, 
styles him HCdajii, but, when mentioning the receipt of the news of Mangu’s 
death, calls him Shiktur also], with the good news of the fall of Baghdad, and 
a full account of his proceedings,, and informing him that he inteniled to march 
towards Mi§r and When his envoys reached the throne of Mangu 

]^*an, and delivered their message, Mangu was overjoyed, exalted Hulaku of 
his royal favour, and permitted the envoys to set out on their return.” These 
two statements are widely different from each other ; and the only way to recon- 
cile them IS, as is stated in the Lubb-ut-Tawarikh, and some other Histories, 
that Mangu ICa’an died early in 657 H., and not in 655 11., as in the Tarikh- 
i-Jahan-gir and IHafij; Abru, for the news reached him in the last month of the 
year 656 H. ; and, if we only consider the immense distance that separated the 
brothers, and the time it must have taken to convey the news from the Yangtsi 
to the Euphrates — to Halab, where Hulaku then was — we can pretty clearly 
arrive at the correct date. 

I must now, however, say a few words on another remarkable event which 
happened in the middle of 656 h. — the year before Mangu's death, and which, 
correctly, belongs to Mangu’s reign— the erection of the Observatory on a 
high hill north of Maraghah, more particularly, because his ferocious brother, 
merely because he happened to have carried out his sovereign’s instruction.s, 
has had the chief, if not the sole credit, among European writers and trans- 
lators especially, of the good work, and the love of scientific research, while 
Mangu* s attainments are unknown : Hulaku, however, is said to have had 
a great passion for alchemy, and expended vast sums in its pursuit. We are 
informed, in the Mongols Proper^'’* in almost every page of which D’Ohsson’s 
History is drawn upon, that ** Mangu ” had sent, with his brother, “ Khulagu,” 
an astrologer styled ** Hossam-ud-din, who had been sent as his adviser,” and 
that ** Hossam was probably a Muhammctlan ! ” Farther, that **Nassir ud 
dill, a famous astronomer, was ordered by Khulagu to build an observatory,” 
etc., and that ^ ” had impressed upon Khulagu the necessity of forming new 
astronomical tables,” etc. 

The facts are these — and I quote my authorities almost in their own words 
— that, out of the whole of the sovereigns of the Chingiziah dynasty, Mangu 
was the only one who nourished a great and sincere love of science, more par- 
ticularly of mathematics. His study was Euclid, several of whose problems 
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with some of the females of the Khalifah’s karaittf together 
with a daughter of the Khalifah. he [Hulau] despatched 
towards Turkistan ; some [things .^] were sent, as presents, 
and as his portion, to Barka, the Musalman, and some 
Hulau himself retained. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that what reached 
Barka he refused to accept, and that he slew the 
emissaries of Hulau; and, on this account, enmity became 
established between Barka and Hulau.^ With respect 
to such things as he [Hulau] sent to Mangu Kh an, when 
that property, and money, reached the city of Samr- 

he had solved ; and, from the great interest he took in astronomy, he earnestly 
desired that, during his reign, an observatory should be erected. He had, 
previously, commissioned Jamal-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Tahir, son of 
Majd-ud-Din, AMlukhart. to carry out some important observations, but, on 
account of the paucity of appliances and in.struincnts, and the defective 
acquaintance with the subtilties aiul niceties of mathematics, several important 
astronomical matters still remained doubtful. 

At this period, the eminent acquirements of the Tusi IQiwajah, Na?tr-ud- 
Dfn, Muhammad, were famous even in those parts— in Turkistan and Tamghaj* 
The Khwajah. at this time, used to dwell in the fji tresses of the Mulaliidahs : 
he had been long and liberally patronizetl by the last few Khudawands of the 
sect, had composed his famous work on ethics — tlie AklilaVd-Na?iri— in the 
fortress of Maimun-dujz, and dedicated it to one of tlife Muhtaghims of the 
order. When Mangu Ka'an <lcspatchcd Ilulaku into 1-ran-Zamin, at the time 
of taking leave of each other, he said to Hulaku, ** No doubt you will meet 
with the Khwajah,. Na§ir-ud-Din of Tus, who is now among the Isma'flis 
[some writers say that he was among them against his will, but, as I have 
already shown, this is erroneous]. Treat him with honour and favour, and 
send him to me.” When the Tust reached Hulaku’s presence, the latter, on 
account of the great distance which separated him from his brother, who had 
left his urr^tl for the territory of Manzf, put off, from time to time, sending the 
Khwajah to the ^Ca’an's presence ; and, by degrees, he became so much taken 
up with him himself, and found him so useful, in combination with his brother 
Shi’ah, the traitor Wazir of Baghdad, as already narrated, that, at last, he 
determined to retain him about his own Court, and in his own service. 
Hearing from Hulaku the objects of the ^Ca'an, the Ei'vajah himself proposed 
to Hulaku to carry them out in A«arbaijan, and he was furnished with a 
mandate accordingly. Four other astronomers and mathematicians were 
associated with him in the erection and furnishing of this observatory-— 
Mu'ayyid-ud-Dtn, *Ar»i, Fakhr-ud-Din, Mar^i, Fakhr-ud-Din, Akhlafb 
and Najm-ud-Din, ^Cazwini ; and, in the 57 th year from the accession to 
sovereignty of the Chingiz Khan, the Ra§ad-i-Il-Khanr was erected, and 
important observations began to be carried out, I have no space for farther 
details here : hereafter, if time permits, I hope to enter more fully into 
th^ subjects. 

7 Fdt some account of these matters, sec the notice of Barka’s conversion, 
farther on. 

4 
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Vand, the daughter of the Kha lifah — God reward her 1 — 
requested permission from the authority sent in charge of 
them, saying : “ The mausoleum of one of my ancestors is 
situated in the city of Samrlj:and, namely, that of J^usam, 
son of ’Abbas : permit me to go and visit his tomb.” The 
intendant in charge acceded to her request ; and that 
innocent [creature] proceeded to the mausoleum of Kusam, 
son of ’Abbas,* and celebrated the usual rites observed on 
paying a visit to a tomb, performed a prayer of two genu- 
flexions ; and, bowing her face to the ground, prayed, 
saying : “ O God ! if this Kusam, son of ’Abbas, my 
ancestor, hath honour in Thy presence, take this Thy 
servant unto Thyself, and deliver her out of the hands 
of these strange men !” The door of compliance was 
opened ; and, then and there, «n that act of adoration, 
she transmitted her pure soul to the Most High God. 
God reward her and bless her, and her ancestors, and all 
martyrs of the true faith ! 

The author of the Tarikb-i-Mukaddasi, in the Section 
[entitled] “ Kawa’in,” and in the mention of the outbreak 
of the Turks, quotes a tradition from ’Abd-ullah-i-’ Abbas 
— on whom be peace ! He says : “ ’Abd-ullah, son of 
'Abbas,* took oath and said, ‘ the Kh ilafat of my posterity 

• ^usam, son of A 1 -’ Abbas, accompanied Sa’id, son of the Khalifah 
•Usman, who held the government of Khurasan,, and who had been des- 
patched, at the head of an army, into Mawara-un-Nahr. Kusam died in that 
territory, and was buried, at $amrVand. 

Muhammad ^usain Shan, otherwise Mirza Haidar, the Mughal^ 

says in his History respecting the names of certain cities mentioned in 
previous Histories as formerly existing in parts of Central Asia, referred to 
in note at page 889, para. 4, that he himself visited a well-known place in 
Mughalistan, which is known by the name of — Yumghal — where there 

was a cupola still standing, with part of an inscription remaining, which he 
read — “ Shah Jaltl, son of ^u§am, son of •Abbas ** — the rest was wanting, 
and indicated that that was the tomb of the son of the very lyiujam above 
mentioned. 

• Here occurs a very good example of the use of the i^afat instead of, or 

for, bin, son of. The late Mr. W. H. Blochmann, M. A., in his ** Contributions 
to the Geography and History of Bengal^* says that “the use of the i^afat, 
instead of bin or pisar (son), is restricted to poetry, and does not occur in 
prose,^' and took exception to my use of it. At page «*ri of the Printed 
Calcutta Text, line second from the bottom, are the following words : jl 

cw'if . * • where the is understood for son of, and in line 

three from the top of the following page arc these words : . . . . ^ 

Now, as “Mawlawis Khadim Hosain and Abd Al-Hai’*Are 
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will continue^ up to such time as Turks of ruddy counte- 
nances, whose faces will be broad like unto a buckler, shall 
overcome their dbminion and grandeur.’" Therefore, 
’Ulama have all [from time to time] given an interpreta- 
tion respecting this prediction. Some have said that they 
might be Musalman Turks, and others have said that they 
might be from the tribes of the Turks ‘ of the empire of 
Chin, who would subdue the land of I-ran, Tral^, and 
Baghdad ; but unto all the sages of the world, and ’Ulama 
of the race of Adam — God reward them ! — it [now] became 
manifest that the latter interpretation was the correct one, 
and that the downfall of the seat of the Kh ilafat would be 
wrought at the hands of the infidels of Ch in * — the curse of 
the Almighty be upon them ! — because the Lord of the 
Faithful, Al-Musta’$im B’illah— God reward him 1 — attained 
martyrdom at the hands of that race. 

May the Sultan of Sultans, who, up to this present time, 
continues as usual to read the Khutbah in, and adorn the 
coin with, the name of that lawful Imam and I^allfah,* 

the editors of that Printed Text, under the supervision of Colonel W. N. 
Lees, LL.D., and it comes from Calcutta, where the ** Turani idiom is so 
much cultivated, one must give these learned men credit for knowing some- 
thing of that idiom, and that, if the text, as it stands, was not considered 
right by them, they would not have allowed the words to remain as they are. 
I may add that the Calcutta Printed Text agrees, in this instance, with several 
JIfSS. copies of the text, and that the only variation is that a few copies leave 
out the intending ifaiats to be used in both instances. 

1 That is to say the descendants of Turk, which, according to their own 
traditions, the Mughals are. This prophecy seems different from that which 
the Sayyids of ^illah referred to. See last para, of the note at page 900. 

^ Our author continually styles the Maghala infidels of Chtn. 

* It appears to have been considered necessary to do this until such time as 
a successor— a and ImSm— should be mstalled. 

This is a pretty good proof that, at Dibit; they were not quite so sin- 
gularly ignorant,’* nor strangely indifferent,’* as appears to have been 
supposed : — \Vliile the throne of the' Khalil became an idle sjrmbol, and 
the centre of Isldm was converted into a ghastly camp of Nomads, the latest 
Muhammadan conquest *in partibus infidelium* must have been singularly 
ignorant of, or strangely indifferent to, the events that affected their newly, 
conceded allegiance [?], as the name of the martyred Must’asim [sic] was 
retained on the Dehli coinage for some forty years after his death.** — Thomas : 
•• PathIn Kings of Dehli,” page 255. 

After the capture of Baf^dSd, those of the *Abbist family who escaped the 
sanguinary Mug^ials fled into Mi^r ; and there, the ruler, Malik ‘JEhir-i-JBand- 
Vudfir, acknowledged A^ynsu]^, son of 'J'^hir, brother of the late 2Chsl^fah, as 
his .successor to the ShihlfElf * great meeting assembled for that purpose, 

4 L 2 
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be long preserved and maintained upon the throne of 
sovereignty, for the sake of the honour of the martyrs of 
the family of ’Alt and of ’Abbas, and the souls of the 
Lords of the Faithful, through the mercy of Him who is 
the Most Merciful of the Merciful 1 

After Hulau had. sacked Baghdad, and had caused the 
people to be martyred, he made over those that remained 
to the Wazir,^ and assigned him a Mughal Shahnah 
[Intcndant] that he might cause them to be collected 
together. When the accursed Wazir returned s^ain to 
Baghdad, and had collected some of the people, and 
located them therein, some of the servants of the Kh alifah. 
who had retired into the Wddt* and remained alive, to the 
number of about 10,000 horsemen,* collected, and, suddenly. 


and then and there did homage to him^ on the 9th of Rajab, 659 H. lie 
assumed the title of Al-Muntasir. The ruler of Mi§r furnished him with an 
army and all things befitting his position, and despatched him, at his own 
particular request, towards Baghdad^ which the new Kh alifah hoped to 
recover. He however encountered a Mughal army within the limits of Anbar, 
and was slain; after an obstinate battle, in 660 H. Some say he disappeared, 
and was no more heard of. He was succeeded on the 26th of fafar, 660 h., 
by Abu-l-*AbbSs*i*Atunad, son of ^asan, son of Abu-Bikr, son of 'All, who 
was with him in the battle, and escaped into Mi$r. He took the title of Al- 
HaRIM, and filled the office of Khaltfah for upwards of forty years. He died 
at Iglahirah, in 701 H. Thirteen successive Khal i fahs of the same family 
filled the office ; and the last, Al-Mutawakkil-’AlA-Ullah, was taken 
prisoner by Sultan Saltm, the first of that name, of the ’Usmanli sovereigns, 
when he defeated the Mi^rts in 922 H. The Khaltfah was taken away to 
Constantinople, where he was allowed a pension, and was treated, as long as 
he lived, with all possible respect. With him the family of 'Ablias became 
extinct— at least, as far as could be discovered — and from that time, down to 
the present day, the ’Ugmanli Sul|ans claim the office of K&al'ifah — the 
spiritual as well as the temporal authority — and as being the guardians of the 
holy places ; and all M\i]^ammadan sects but the Shi*ah acknowledge this 
authority. 

^ Not according to the Pro-Mugjial writers. Farther on our author sa3r8 
Hulaku had him put to death. 

* Low-lying ground or valley, the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, also 
the channel of a river, marshy ground near rivers abounding in canes or 
reeds. 

• In some copies 2000. Nothing of this is mentioned by the Pro- Mughal 
writers, as may be easily imagined. Rashid-ud-Dtn however states that the 
Nu-yin Ilka and Ij^ara BuVa were left at Baghdad^ with 3000 [30,000?] Mughal 
horse, as a garrison, but, certainly, two months after, from some reason or other, 
ilka, “with several Amirs” along with him, reached llulakCi’s camp in the 
neighliourhood of Hamadan. The son of the Sar-Dawat-Dar, who succeeded 
in gaining Hulaku’s confidence, subsequently served him after the perfidious 
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and unexpectedly, crossed the Dijlah and attacked Bagh- 
dad, captured the accursed Wazir, and the Shai^nah [In- 
tendant] whom the infidel Mughals had installed there, 
and cut them both to pieces. As many of the dependents 
of those accursed ones as fell into their hands, and the 
whole of the Christians of Baghdad they seized, and des- 
patched all of them to hell, and wreaked as much ven- 
geance upon those accursed ones as they [the Musalmans] 
were capable of, and withdrew with all speed. When in- 
formation of this reached the camp of the Mughals. a body 
of cavalry was despatched to Baghdad. The remnant of 
the Musalmans had departed, and with expedition ; and 
not one among those holy-warriors of Islam was taken. 

Some persons relate, that Hulau, after he had finished 
the affair of Baghdad and the slaughtering of the Musal- 
mans, inquired of the Waztr, saying : “ Whence was thy 
prosperity ?’* The Wazir replied : “ From the seat of the 
Kh ilafat.” Hulau said : “ Since thou didst not observe 
the rights of g^ratitude towards thy benefactors, thou art, 
indeed, not worthy of being in my service and he gave 
commands so that they despatched the Waztr — God’s 
curse upon him I — ^to hell.^ 

fashion of the Mugjials, which may have some reference to the events our 
author refers to, but the particulars are much too loni^ for insertion here. 
Suffice it to say that he succeeded in raising a large MusalmSn force, for a 
particular servige, with Hulaku’s consent, at Baghdad {according to Rashid- 
ud-Din, but we must take at their value the partial statements of that writer^ 
with which he escaped safely Into Mi§r. 

7 After the capture and sack of Baghdad, Bu^a Ttmur, brother of Dljle, one 
of Hulaku’s wives, was despatched, at the head of a considerable army, to 
the southward; and, on his reaching the Furat, opposite ^illah, the traitor 
Sayyids, before referred to, went forth to receive him, constructed a bridge over 
the river for him and his army to cross, and received the Mughals with delight. 
Finding them firm in their loyalty [!], in a few days, he marched from thence, 
and advanced against WasiJ, and reached it on the 1 7th of Rabi*-ul-Awwal, 
656 H. The people refused to surcender, and defended the place ; but, after 
considerable opposition, it was captured by assault, and 40,000 persons were 
put to the sword. Shustar opened its gates ; and Ba?rah, and other places 
in that part, also submitted to the Mughal yoke. On the 12th of Rabi’-ul- 
Akhir, BuVd Ttmur rejoined the main army ; and on the 19th of the same 
month, the envoys of l^lab, who had come to Baghdad, were sent off, bearing 
the insolent letter, concocted by the Shf’ah confidant and counsellor of the 
Mughal barbarian — the Shwajah Naf tr-ud-Din, the Tusi. The letter is as 
follows : — We reached the Camp before Baghdad in the year 656, and the 
noise of the unsparing men was terrible. We challenged the sovereign of that 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MARCH OP HULAO TOWARDS QALAB 

AND SHAM. 

Hulau, the Mughal, after he had satisfied his heart on 
the matter of Baghdad, moved towards J^alab, Mayya- 

city» but he refused to come ; and upon him is verified the saying : * We 
seiz^ it with a frightful violence* [|^ur*An : Ivi., 88]. We said to him, 

* We have pressed thee to submit thyself to us. If thou wilt, then wilt thou 
find peace and happiness* [Ibid. IxxiiL, l6] : Sf thou refusest, thou wilt 
experience shame and misfortune. Do not act like the animal which, with 
his feet, discovered the instrument of his death [and heeded not], or as he, 
who^ with his own hand, cut the partition of his own nose. Thou wilt then 
be of the number of those whose works are vain, whose efforts in this 
present life have been wrongly directed, and who imagine they do the 
work which is right* [Ibid. xviiL, 103-4]. Nothing is impossible to God. 

* Peace be with the man who follows the way whither God directs* !** 
[Ibid. XXXV. 18]. 

Soon after the events related above Arbtl was invested. 

After the capture of Ba^diLd, on account of the excessive heat and thirsti- 
ness of that territory, HuBLku, without making any longer stay there, marched 
from his camp at the yubbah-i-Shaikh»uUMukaiim^ on the 23rd of $afar, and 
returned to El^inVin, where he had left a part of his urdii and heavy war 
materials. By this time, the treasures of Baghdad, and the valuables taken 
in the fortresses of the Mulhaidah, and such other plunder as had been 
carried away from the frontiers of Rum, Arman, Karkh» and other parts, had 
been collected there, in the royal treasury, which, along with his adviser, 
Na;^ir-ud-Dfn, son of ’Al&-ud-Din, the $&hib or Wazfr of Rai, Hulaku 
despatched towards AjsarMlj^. Malik Majd-ud-Dtn, the Tabriz}, who was 
one'of the ingenious and skilful men of that country, was directed to construct a 
strong fortress on a mountain on the shore of the little sea of Crumt and Salmas— 
the Lake Orumtah — and to melt down all this treasure into dd/isA or ingots 
— the only thing in the nature of coin ever mentioned in the accounts of 
the Mughals at this period — and place them for safe keeping in the new 
stronghold. 

Hul&kil then marched from Shimtdn on his return to his urda near 
Hamadan, and, after some time, marched into Asarbaijan. After he reached 
^ara^biah, Badr-ud-Dta-i-Lulu, ruler of Mau^il, presented himself at the end 
of Rajab, 656 H. — ^July, 1258 A.D. — being then over ninety years of age, to pay 
homage. He was favourably received, for he also had acted a traitorous part 
in aiding — under compulsion, as a vassal of the infidels — the enemies of his 
faith. He was allowed to depart, shortly after, on the 6th of Sfra*ban, On the 
7th, Sultan *Izz-ud-Dfn, Kai-Kausof Rum arrived — the Raufat-uf-^afa says he 
joined the Slip’s camp at Tabriz before the advance to Baghdid — and, next 
day, was followed by his brother, Rukn-ud-Dln. *Izz-ud-Dln had exasperated 
HuUikil, because he had ventured to oppose the NQ-yln, TanjO, and his forces, 
but, by a simple stratagem of his own, which flattered the vanity of Hulftka, 
and the countenance of the latter’s Christian Shi^tun, DuVhz or DU^hz, he 
was forgiven. On the 14th of the same month, the AUl-Bak, Sa’d-ud-Dtn, 
Abu-Bikr, the $alghurt ruler of Filrs, also presented himself in the Sihan*s 
camp, to congratulate him on the capture of Baghdad ** 
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(aritin, and Amid.* This territory they style the DiyAr-i- 

About this time command was given to construct the Rafad-i-b-Shlhily or 
Il-Shant Observatory, referred to in a previous note. 

When Hulaka proposed to move against Baghdid, he detached the 
Ar^ftu, with a considerable force, against the exceedingly strong 
fortified town of Arbtl [Arbela of European writers, some fifty miles W. of 
which the Macedonian Alexander defeated Dart the Persian], held by Taj-ud- 
Dtn, son of $ala3rah, styled the Lord of Arbil. He, on being summoned, 
came down, and submitted, but, although he attempted to induce the Kurds, 
who inhabited and garrisoned it, to submit, they would not hear of it, and 
reviled him for proposing it. All Ar^tu's endeavours to take it were fruitless. 
He sought aid from Badr-ud-Din-i-Lulu, but, before his help came, the Kurds 
sallied out, burnt the Mughal catapults, and slew a great number of the 
enemy. Badr-ud*Din-i-Lulu, having arrived to his aid, advised him to retire, 
and give up the attempt to take it then ; but to wait until the heat compelled the 
Kurds to retire to the higher hills before any further effort was made, as it would 
be impossible to take it by force, though it might be obtained by stratagem. 
Ar^tu accordingly gave up the attempt, and retired to Tabriz, leaving Badr- 
ud-Dtn-i-Lulu to gain possession of it, when the Kurds should have retired to 
the higher ranges from the excessive heat, after which he was to destroy the 
defences. This was subsequently done ; and the Kurds retired into Sham. 
The unfortunate Taj -ud- Din was made the victim of the refusal of the Kurds 
to surrender the place ; and he was taken to Hulaku's presence, and, by his 
orders, was butchered. 

• The envoys having returned from with unfavourable replies from 

the Amtrs and Ijlakims of that territory, Hulaku determined to march against 
them. Previous to his entering I-ran-Zamin, the Suljan of Halab, the Malik 
Un-Na^ir, had despatched his Wazir, Zain-ud-Din, Hafi|pi, to the urdii of 
Mangu Ka’an, tendering his, homage, and in return received a farman couched 
in conciliatory and favourable words — the Fanakati says z.yarlizh^ confirming 
him in his dominions, and a pdezak of exemption from tribute. When Hulakii 
entered* I-ran-Zamin, Un-Nifir still continued to express his loyalty and sub- 
mission, but, secretly. Nevertheless, his proceedings became known to the 
other rulers in Sbara, and they conspired against him ; and he was forced to 
seek aid from Hulaku, and fled to his camp. These facts urged the latter 
still more in his determination to reduce those rulers to submission. Before 
setting out, he informed Malik Badr-ud-Din i-Lulu, that he should excuse him 
from accompanying him on this expedition, on account of his great age, but 
that his son, Malik $alih, should be sent in his place [with a contingent, as a 
hostage for his father]. His son arrived in due time ; and Turkan Khatun, 
daughter of the unfortunate Sultan, Jalal-ud-DIn, Khwarazm Shah, who had 
been brought up, from an ihfant, in the Haram of one of the Mughal Khatfinsp 
and who had been sent along with Hulaku, by Mangu’s command, in order 
that he might bestow her in marriage on some suitable person in f>raii-Zamin, 
was united to him. 

Hulfiku now put his troops in motion from A^arbatjan. Tlie Nu-yin, 
Kaibu^a, was despatched at the head of a strong force, forming the van ; the 
troops under the Nu-yfn, Sunjalc, formed the right of his anny, while the 
Nu-yfn Tanju led the left [Rashfd-ud-Din says Tanju and Sang^ur led the 
right] ; and, on the 22nd of Ramaziin, 657 Ji. — 20th September, 125S A.D., 
Hul^fi set out with the centre^ or main body, towards Sham. 
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Bakr; and this is the country of the son ' of Shihab-ud- 

On reaching the Ala-Ta^t or Tlight or D 2 |^, all three of which forms are 
correct, he was much pleased with the pasturage thereabouts, and gave it the 
name of Lanba [also written Labna] — Saghut or LJ], and, in a 

place therein, built a Sarae for himself. It lies a few miles to the west of 
Bayazid, a place often mentioned of late, and near the N. shore of the Lake 
Wan [vul. Van], near the head waters of the eastern branch of the FurSt, 
[Euphrates] ; and, by w»ay of Akhlat, he entered the territory of the Kurds. 
They were particularly obnoxious to the Mughals, for they had, under the 
banner of the later Khalifahs, routed them on several occasions ; and wher- 
ever they were found they were mercilessly butchered. On reaching the 
Diyar-i-Bakr, Ilulaku first despatched his son, YfighmOt, with the Nu-ytn, 
Suntae, against Mayya-fariVin [Martyropolis], and Marddin, wlille Malik 
was sent against Amid [Amadia], but certainly not without a Mughal, 
and a Mughal force, to look after him. Our author, however, distinctly 
states, that Malik §Mih was with the Shah-zadah. Yushmut, at the investment 
of Mayya-fari^in. HulSku then proceeded to reduce Ruhah, and, after little 
effort, gained possession of it. He then attacked Danisur, ^arran, and 
Nisibin, look them by storm, massacred the people, and sacked the places. 
He then crossed the Furat, and, suddenly and unexpectedly, appeared before 
l^alab. The inhabitants, awate of the strength of the place, resolved to 
defend it. It w’as closely invested, and held out for a week, but, after tliat 
time, it was assaulted and captured in ^i-l^ijjah, the Mughals having effected 
a lodgment at the Bab*ul-TraV» or Tm)|L Gateway : the citadel held out for 
forty days after that. Fakhr-ud-Din, SaVii who was acquainted with the 
place, was put in charge of the city and fortress, and the Bakhsll^ Tukal, 
was made ghabnah [Intendant]. The ^abib-us-Siyar, however, states 
that Hulaku, after promising the people of ^alab safety for their lives and 
property to induce them to surrender, made a general massacre of them, and 
sacked the city during seven days. The capture of the strong fortress of 
]|Hazara, west of Halab, next followed ; and the inhabitants, although their 
lives had been solemnly promised them, were all massacred. On leaving Halab, 
however, a general complaint was made against Fakhr'ud-Dfn’s tyranny, and 
he was put to death ; and the Wazir of the Malik>un-Nasir, Zain-ud-Din, 
ll^fijpt, before referred to, was put in charge of the administration. After this, 
Hulaku prepared to attack DamashV* the authorities there, having taken 
warning from the fate of Halab, made overtures, on the arrival of the van of 
his army, through certain Bulghari merchants, and submitted. With the 
capitulation of Dama^ilb^ nil Sham came under the sway of the Mughnls. 

It was at this juncture that the Nu-yin S&iktur or Shikiur, who had been 
despatched by HulakCi to his brother's presence after the capture of Baghdad 
[Rashtd-ud-Din, when mentioning the despatch of Mangu’s share of the 
plunder, says the Nu-yin, sent in charge of it, was called Hulaju], arrived in 
his camp, near |ialab, having come with all possible speed, bringing him the 
tidings of Mangu ]g[a'an*s death. Hulaku’s sorrow was great, but he kept it 
secret within his own breast, and suddenly resolved to return into AiarMijiui, 
in expectation that troubles would arise respecting the succession. He set out 
without further delay, leaving the Nu-ytn. KaibuVft, the Nfiem^n, to guard his 
conquests in ShSm ; and reached Akhlat, 24th of Jamfldt-ul-Akbir, 65S' H. 

In a “ History 0/ Persia,'' by Sir John Malcolm, the author, quoting Des 
Guignes, states [p. 423, vol. I.] that ''Huiakoo*' was ** desirous of returning 
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Dtn-i-£liazi-i *-Malik-ul**Adil, of Sh am, and his fthe son’sj 
title is Malik-ul-Kamil. He is a man of great godliness 
and sincere piety. 

The cause of Hulau’s proceeding into that territory was 
this. The son of Malik Shthab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi was Malik 
of Mayya-fariktn, Marddin,' and Amid ; and these three 
towns [cities] and fortresses of that territory appertained 
to him. When the army of Jurmaghun, and the Nu-in, 
Taju [Tanju], who subdued Arran, Agarbaijan, and 'Irak, 
carried their incursions to the frontiers of this territory, 
the Maliks on those confines all requested Mughal Shah- 
nahs [Intendants], and this son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i- 
Ghazl — the Malik-ul-Kamil [Muhammad] — determined to 
proceed and reach the presence of Mangu Khan, [and did so,] 
and, from him, he obtained a special honorary dress.* The 
reason of his obtaining it was this, that, at a drinking party, 
Mangu requested the son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazt 
to drink wine, and he refused, and did not drink it,* 
Mangu Khan inquired of him the reason of his refusal. 

to Tartary to take possession of the government of his native country/' now 
become “vacant,” but that “the defeat of his general by the prince of the 
Mamelukes [Maroluks?] com|>elled him to abandon the design,” etc., etc. 
This however is as far from being correct as the statement at page 382 of the 
same volume, that “ llulakoo” was ** t/u son of Chfiighiz,^^ bee last para, of 
note *, at page 1279. 

* If I did not put an i^afat here, which stands for “ son of,” I should make a 
great blunder. The person referr^ to is styled Al-Malik-ul-Mu|pafrar, Shihab« 
ud-DIn — by some entitled, Takf-ud«Dfii-Al- Gh azi-»— son of Al-Malik-iil-'Adil, 
Abu-BikiC, son of Aiyub, ^n of Shadi. Al-Kurdi j and, consequently, Shihab« 
ud-Din-Al-(^^f was a nephew of Sultan $a]ah<ud-Din, Yusuf. The Malik* 
ul-'Adil, during his lifetime, entrusted the government of the different parts of 
his kingdom to his sons, of whom he had several, but this particular branch 
never ruled over Sham or in Mi§r, The Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, suc- 
ceeded his father as ruler of Mayya-fart]^in and its dependencies, in 642 H. 
See page 226, Sec also Calcutta Text, page I'rt*, line 1 1 . 

* Marddin was under a different nilcr at this period, but he may, previously, 
have been Subject to Shihab-ud-Din-i-GhazI. See note *,page 1275, para, 13. 

* It Is stated in Alfi that the Malik-ul-Kamil was the first of any of the rulers 
of those parts to proceed to the presence of Mangu Ij^a’an, in consequence of 
which he was received and treated with great honour. He subsequently re- 
ceived a yarltgh conhnning him in his territory, and a pdaah or exemption 
from all taxes and public burdens. The pa^zah was not peculiar to the 
Mughals. 

^ The word used is ** shar&b,” not necessarily wine, but drink of any sort. 
Here, however, intoxicating drink is referred to, probably the Mughal beverage, 
fermented mare's milk. 
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He replied : “ Because it is forbidden by the Musalman 
religion ; and I wilt not act contrary to my faith.” Mangu 
Kha n was pleased with this speech, and, in that very 
assembly, invested him with the tunic he had on, and 
showed him great honour. From this incident it appears 
that the dignity inherent in the Musalman faith is, every- 
where, advantageous, both unto infidel and Musalman. 

In short, when Hulau was appointed to proceed into 
the land of I-ran, Mangu Kh an commanded that the Malik- 
ul- Kamil should return towards ’Ajam along with Hulau, 
and they reached the territory of ’Irafe. Hulau deter- 
mined to molest Baghdad, and had directed the Malik-ul- 
Kamil, son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i- Gh azi. that, from 
his territory, he should bring 7000 horse and 20,000 foot 
to Baghdad, and render assistance. The son of Malik 
Shihab-ud-Din-i- Gh azf replied : “ The extent of my forces 
is not so great that it is possible to furnish such a number : 
more than about 2000 horse and 5000 or 6000 foot I am 
unable to bring.” Hulau importuned him in demanding 
a larger number of cavalry, and the Malik-ul-Kamil per- 
sisted in his reply ; and Hulau, in secret, said to his Wazir,^ 
who was a Musalman, an eminent man of Samrljcand : 
" It seems to me that Kamil meditates rebellion in his 
mind, and that he will not join with us ; and it is neces- 
sary to put him to death.” The Samrl<:andi Musalman 
Wazir was fond of the Malik-ul-Kamil, and he, secretly, 
acquainted him with this idea and design. The next day, 
the M^lik-ul-Kamil went to Hulau and asked permission 
to go out hunting. He set out from that place [where 
they then were], accompanied by eighty horsemen of his 
own ; and, with the utmost expedition, got out of the 
Mughal camp, and pushed on towards his own country, 
so that, in the space of seven days, he reached it, and 
gave orders to put to death all the Mughal Shabn ahs 
[Intendants] ‘ in his territory, by pinning them against the 

The Calcutta Printed Text leaves out Hulau here, and so, as that text 
stands, the Malik-ul-Kibnil said this to his Wazfr : not Hul&\ji to his Minister ! 
The Editors must have been much enlightened from their own version. The 
same text is defective a few lines farther on. 

* Located in his cities and territory. The text is defective here, in all copies, 
respecting these Shahnahs. Here th^ best British Museum Text ends, all the 
rest being wanting. 
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walls by means of five spikes — one mortal one being driven 
into the forehead, and four others into the feet and hands. 

When three days passed, since his disappearance, HulaQ 
became aware of the fact of his flight; and despatched 
horse and foot in pursuit of him, but they did not. find him, 
and again returned. 

The Malik-ul-Kamil, son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i- 
^lazf, when he reached his own territory, despatched 
emissaries to the presence of Zahir, the Ma]ik-un-Na$ir,* 
and solicited his assistance, and that he would assemble 
his troops and come [along with him] to the seat of the 
Khilafat, Baghdad. The Malik-un-Na$ir agreed to aid 
him ; and the son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghaz! [L e. the 

* The Calcutta Text is deplorably bad here again, indeed throughout this 
Chapter. 

When it became known that Hulaku meditated hostility towards the THi ftlf. 
fahy and had prepared to move against Baghdad, the Malik-ul-Kamil, Mu^m* 
mad, as might naturally be expected, could not look on calmly with folded 
arms and see the successor of his Prophet, and head of the Musalman faith, 
assailed, and the seat of the Khalifah’s power, and centre of Islam, captured, 
and sacked by infidels. He therefore had gone to the Malik-un-Na^ir, ruler of 
Sham, and endeavoured to induce him and others to join him with their forces, 
and march to the Khnlifah’s support, as our author also states, but the Malik - 
un-Na$ir showed carelessness, selfishness, and negligence, in the matter until it 
was too late, and the opportunity lost. 

This ruler must not be confounded with the Malik >un-Na§ir, Da’ud, son of 
the Malik -ul-Mu*agf am, Sharaf-ud^Uin. *isa. who was a grandson of the Malik* 
ul-'Adil, 8aif-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr [brother of Sul|an $alati‘ud-Din, Yusuf] : 
the titles of these Kurdiah Piiiices are so much alike that they are liable to be 
confused. 'The ruler of l^alab and Sham, here referred to, is the Malik-un- 
Na?ir, $alaIi-ud-Dfn, Yusuf [not ^ahfr ; he was named after his great grand- 
father], son of the Malik-ul-*Aziz, son of the Malik-u|p- 2 ahir, Ghiya§-ud-Din, 
Ahu.Man^Qr-i- Gh azi. third son of §alali-ud-Dtn, Yusuf. The Malik-ul-'Aziz 
died in 634 H., and was succeeded by the Malik-un-Na§ir. Rubruquis saw 
the envoy of the Malik-un-Na§ir at Mangu If^a'an’s Court. See note page 
221. 

We are informed, in the Mongols Proper'* [page 205], from D’Ohsson, ap- 
parently, that “ Syria was at this time ruled over by Nassir Saiadin Yussuf^ a 
great grandson of the great Saladin,*' while a little farther on [pp. 205-208] 
we are likewise informed, that his name was ** Prince Nassir Seif ud din ibn 
Yagmur Alai ud din el Kaimeri ” ! This strange Jumble of names, probably, 
is the several ways in which “ the embossed bowl” is made by those ‘‘specially 
skilled in their various crafts,” but the above, with some other specimens which 
I have given, seem more after “ the case of the western farmer whittling his 
own chairs and tables with his j^ket knife,” as we are told at p. vii of that 
book. Saif-ud-Dtn, Al-Kaimart, abo written ^famirl, was one of the Malik- 
un-Nafir’s Amirs. 
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Malik-ul-Kamil, Mul^ammad], with the whole of his troops, 
horse and foot, marched towards Baghdad [to aid the 
Kh alifah], On the way he received information of the 
downfall of Baghdad, and the martyrdom of the Lord of 
the Faithful. He turned back again with the utmost ex- 
pedition, strengthened his fortresses and cities, and gave 
intimation to the nomads of his territory, so that the whole 
of them sought shelter in places of strength, whilst he 
himself entered and took up his quarters in the fortress of 
Mayya-farik>n, and prepared for holy warfare against the 
inhdels. 

Mayya-farikin is a small city and strong fortress ; and 
to the north of it is a mountain of considerable height, 
and within the city ^ is a monastery [of Christian priests] 
which they call Markumah, and that Markumah is a place 
of sanctity. From the foot of that mountain a large stream 
flows, and, in the tag-ab [low gfround where water collects *] 
in which the city stands, much water collects ; and, to the 
south of the city are gardens, and, to the east of it, are 
tombs. The place has a fortified hill, and walls with 
ramparts [of stone], and a parapet.* 


^ The Calcutta Printed Text is deplorably bad here, and places the mar* 
Iknntah on the top of the mountain, which is contrary to fact. 

• See note •, page 334, for an explanation of tag-ab. Some copies of the 
text, instead of Joot of the mountain, have top of the mountain. This stream 
is one of the tributaries of the Dijlah or Tigris. 

* It is said to have been surrounded with a strong wall of stone, and to 
have possessed two strong castles. “ Mayya-farijiin is a celebrated city in the 
Diyar-i-Bakr, near a feeder of the Dijlah or Tigris. There was a church of the 
Christians there from the time of the Masitia— on whom be j^eace ! — and some 
of its walls still remain. They relate that there was a physician whose name 
was Maron§a or Marun§a, of the kindred of Konstantin, the Lord of Rfimtah- 
i-Kibri [Rome] ; and a daughter of Shapur-i jSu-l-Aktaf [that is “ ghapur of 
the Shoulder-Blades,” because he caused every 'Arab who fell into his power 
to be deprived of his shoulder-blades. Such is well known from the Persian 
historians, but Gibbon, in his History, assures us, on the. authority of D*Her- 
BELOT, tliat ^^Dotdacnafi^ as he terms it, signifies **prot€ctcro/ the na/ton ” !] had 
fidlen grievously sick, even unto death, and the physicians of FRrs were totally 
unable to cure her. Some of Shapur's courtiers — lords of his Court — suggested 
that it was advisable to send for Maron§a, whose skill was famous, and so 
Sb^pQr sent to Konstan$fn, saying : ** Send MarongB,” and Konsfanttn did 
so. When MarongS arrived he set about curing the daughter of ShapHr, and 
the remedies he administered had the desired effect, and her cure was brought 
about. 

‘*Tbis good service was duly appreciated by the King, and he said to Maronfa ; 
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After Hulau had released his mind from the affair of 
Baghdad, he despatched his son, with the whole of the 

Ask of me whatsoever [boon] thy heart desireth.” Marong^ made a request 
soliciting that the King would make peace with Konstantin, and ^hSpur 
acceded to his request. Up to this time hostilities were constantly going on 
between the two rulers. 

** When Maronsa presented himself to take leave on his returning to RUmtah, 
Sbapur said : ** Name yet another wish in order that the royal beneficence 
may be extended towards thee personally.’* Maron§£ replied : ** A vast num- 
ber of Christians have been slain [during the late wars] : grant me permission 
to collect their bones.” ShSLpur granted this request likewise ; and a vast 
quantity of the bones of the slain Christians were collected together, and 
Maron^ carried them away with him into his own country. 

** Kons|anttn ratified the terms of accommodation, and was greatly pleased at 
peace being concluded, and also joyful because of the collection of these bones ; 
and he said to Maronsa : Ask some boon of us likewise.” MarongS said : 
** I pray that the King will afford me help and assistance in founding a place 
suitable [to receive these bones] in my own city and place of abode. ” Kon- 
stantin acceded to his wishes ; and gave command that all those dwelling near 
by Maronga’s city should help him with the necessary funds. 

** Maronga returned to his usual place of abode [which is not referred to by 
name], and founded a city [sic in AfSS.]; and the bones, which he had brought 
back from the territory of Shapur. were deposited in the midst of the walls of 
the defences which surrounded it, and it was styled [? Madrusa gida], 

which signifies Madinat-ush-Sliahtd — Martyropolis or City of the Martyrs, A 
holy man once prophesied respecting it, that it would never be captured by 
force, on account of the sanctity which the bones of these martyrs had conferred 
upon it, which has proved true. 

** The defences surrounding the place have eight gates, one of which is called 
the Bab-u^h-Shahwat. or Gate of Desire. Another gate is called the Bab-ul- 
Faral^ wa ul-Ni’am, or Gate of Gladness and of Benefits ; and over the gate- 
way are two statues carved out of stone — one in the form of a man, who, with 
both hands, is making signs of gladness and joy, and that they call the statue 
of Gladness. The other figure is that of a man with a mass of rock on his 
head, which is the statue of Benefits [received]. In Mayya-farikin no afflicted 
or sorrowful person will be found, but, on the contrary [sic in all that 

is good and excellent. 

** On the summit of a tower which they call the Burj-i-’Alf bin Wahab, facing 
the west, to indicate the kiblah [the direction to which people turn to pray], 
Bait-ul-Mu^addas — Jerusalem — a large cross is set up, and on the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is another cross like unto it ; and it is said that the same 
person designed both crosses. 

** Maronga founded a church — our author’s monastery — in the midst of the 
city, which he dedicated to Batanus [?] and Barlis — j 
diurch remains to this day, in a ma^a/Za/ or quarter, which is known as the 
Rafl^[-i•Yahud, and in it is a shrine of black marble, and in the shrine is a 
vessel of glass, in >yhich is contained some of the blood of Yugha* — ^Joshua] 

the son of Nun, and that blood is a cure for every disease. When any leprous 
person is anointed with it, it removes the disease. They say that Marong& 
brought this blood away from Rumiah, a gift from Konstantin, at the time of 
obtaining permission to depart on his return home.” 
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Mughal army,‘ into the territory of the Malik-ul- Kamil ; 
and a host of infidels advanced to the gate of the fortress 
of Mayy&-fariVtn, and invested it, and commenced an 
attack upon it. For a period of three months or more they 
sat down before that fortress and besieged it arduously, 
and great numbers of the Mughals were killed and sent 
to hell, and wounded ; but God knows the truth.* 


ACCOUNT OF THE MIRACLE [WHICH HAPPENED IN BE- 
HALF] OF THE MUSALMANS OF MAYYA-FARI¥IN. 

Trustworthy persons of ’Arab and 'Ajam have related 
on this wise, that, during the period of three months that 
the son of Hulau carried on hostilities before the gate of 
the fortress of Mayya-farilcin,* [the contents of] every 
catapult discharged against that fortification from the in- 
fidel army came back again, and fell upon the heads of the 
infidels themselves, until they brought a famous catapult 
from Mau$il. On the first day [after it was brought], 
they prepared within the fortress fire of naft * [naphtha]. 


Such, in a very brief form, is the account contained in an old geographer of 
Mayya- farij^in. European writers, quoting Greek and Syrian authorities, say 
Martyropolis was called Nephugard in the Armenian language, and Maifarkat 
in the Syrian, and style Maronga, by the name of, Marutha^ and make a bishop 
of him. 

* A considerable army, but not the whole by any means. 

* Even the Pro-Mughal writers state that it held out nearly two years. 
When Hulaku Khan set out to invade Sham, he despatched, from the Diyar- 
i-Bakr, his son Yushmut, along with the Nu-yins, Il^a and Suntae, and 
a considerable army, to invest the town and fortress, or fortified town, of 
Mayya-fari^in, sending, at the same time, envoys, calling upon the Malik-ul- 
Kamil, Muhammad, the ruler of its territory, to submit. This ruler had 
already witnessed enough of Mughal duplicity, treachery, and bad faith, and 
he replied : “Thy words are not to be believed, and no trust is to be placed 
in thee. It is useless to beat cold iron : I am not going to be deceived by thy 
words ; and while life lasts I will never submit.” When the agents returned 
with this answer, the Shah*zadah« Yush^^lllf and his Amtrs, prepared for 
hostilities. The Malik-ul-Kamil likewise got ready to encounter theni ; and 
he succeeded in making his p^ple as determined as himself to resist the 
Mughals to the last. Next day, after the arrival of the enemy in his territory, 
he issued forth at the head of a gallant force, and attacked them, both sides 
sustaining some loss ; and the MusalmSns retired within the walls again. 

* This is the correct way of writing this word according to the vowel points, 
and not ‘ Mia-farVtn,’ as in note ^ at page 226. 

* The words are in the original U jul An “essay on the early use of 
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and discharged it [the composition] along with the stones 
of their catapults, and burnt that other catapult. 

During this period of several months that fighting went 
on before the gate of the fortress, every day, according to 
one statement, by the omnipotence of the Creator, the 
Most High and Holy, seven horsemen — according to 
another, six, and according to a third account, less than 

gunpowder” might be interesting here» but it would be perfectly out of 
place. Attempts have been made to prove that gunpowder was known, and 
artillery and fire-arms were used some centuries before their recognized date of 
approximate introduction. One of the supposed proofs is, that the Canunj- 
Khand ” is said to contain the following The calrvers and cannons made a 
loud report, when they were fired off, and the noise which issued from the ball 
was heard at a distance of ten coss ” 1 Another imaginary proof is, that, in the 
416th Chhand of the same poem, it is said : — **The Zamb 4 r lodged in his 
breast, and he fainted away : — thus fell R4i Govind the strength of Dehli.” 
Zanbur, and another form of the word, here mean a cross-bow, and what struck 
Rai Gobind was a cro.ss-bow bolt, but, because, at the present time, and since 
the invention of gunpowder probably, a small swivel carried on a camel’s back 
is called by the same name, the word is supposed to be a proof that gun- 
powder must have been known in remote times.^ The literal meaning of 
Zanbur is a wasp or hornet, and Zanburak is the diminutive form of the word 
— a little hornet. An inflammable composition was often attached to the head 
of the bolts, and hence, probably, the expressive name, or from the noise they 
made in mid-air. 

The Dakhant historian, Firiahtah, too, is supposed to have proved the 
existence of artillery as early as the year in which our author’s History was 
finished, because he had the effrontery to state, according to Briggs’s Revised 
ed. of his History [Vol. I., p. 128] — and the same is contained in Dow’s ver- 
sion — as rendered in Elliot’s Index, VoL L, p. 353, that ** The Wazfr of the 
king of Dehli went out to meet an ambassador from Haldku [I have already 
shown the error respecting the ambassador,” so called, at p^ge 859], the 
grandson of Changes Khin, with yyoo •carria^s cf fire-works — Atishbdziy 
Firi&htah saw guns and fire-arms in the Dakhan, and, without taking the 
trouble, apparently, to consider, at once concluded that gun-powder and fire- 
arms were nothing new. 

The fact is that the previous names of the different missiles, and machines for 
discharging them, were retained after the Invention of gun-powder, as may be 
seen from the statements of numerous Arabian and other writers, and hence all 
these ideas have arisen as to the knowledge of gun-powder among the ancients, 
and their use of artillery. 

As to Firishtah’s assertion respecting the ** 3000 carriages of fire- works,” 
it is strange that our author, who is the sole authority for the events of that 
period, and who was present on the occasion pf the arrival of some emissaries 
from EllurSsin, and the return to Dehlt of another, and describes the pre- 
parations in detail [page 856], did not see these ” 3000 carriages of fire- 
work^” which, four hundred years alter, Firifihtah, who derives his information 
respecting the period in question from him, or rather from the 7aba)[at-i- 
Akbart— could give an account of. See note page 631. 
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these — clothed in white garments, and with turbans [on 
their heads], were wont to sally down from the fortress 
and attack the Mughal forces. They used to despatch 
about a hundred or two hundred infidels to hell, while no 
arrow, sword, or lance of the infidels used to injure those 
white-clad horsemen, until about 10,000 Mughals had 
been sent to hell by that band.* Hulau despatched Ilka 
Khan* to the presence of his son, saying: “I captured 
Baghdad in less than a week [!], and thou art not able’ to 
take a small fortress [like this] in this long period of time.” 
His son sent reply, saying : “ Thou didst capture Baghdad 
through perfidy, whilst here it is necessary to me to wield 
the sword, and every day so many men are killed. It 
behoveth not to judge of this place by Baghdad.” When 


• This number, of course, is pure exaggeration. They slew a great number, 
and among them many of the Mughal champions, as well as others. 

Among the troops of the Malik-ul-Kamil were two valiant horsemen, one of 
whom they used to style Saif-ud-Dtn, Azkali — in some JifSS. Arkalt — 
],and the other IgTamr-i-Habash [? The first word of this name is also written 
!lg[amir — jt,mi — and also ’Anbar-i-Ilabaslit — — or the like, but both 
are doubtful], and, on this occasion, they each slew ten Mughals; and continued 
to keep the fray alive. The second day, the same two cavaliers issued forth, 
and slew several notedly brave horsemen among the Mughals ; and the third 
day they did the same thing, and hurled a number of the enemy in the dust of 
contempt. The Mughals began to be terrified of them. On the fourth day, 
a Gurjr [Georgian], named, by some, Azmadari, and by others Aznawarf, who 
was a famous champion, and used even to defeat an army by his prowess, and 
who, among the Mughals. was a pattern of valour, resolved to encounter them. 
Notwithstanding all this, on his going out, he was killed, after a short resist- 
ance ; and his loss filled the Shah-zadah. Yughmut, with sorrow. Next day, 
the Malik-ul-Kamil placed a very powerful catapult on the walls of the city, 
and a number of Mughals were killed by it. The Mughal Amirs, from the 
force of that mischievous catapult, were quite powerless, and at a loss what to 
do, until they found that Badr-ud-Din-i-Lfilu, the Hakim of Mausil, had a 
catapult more powerful even than this one. They had it produced, and planted 
it equally high with, and opposite to, that of the fortress. It so happened, one 
day, that both catapults were discharged at the same time, and, as we hear of 
cannon-shot, at times, meeting in the air, stones from the coffer or bowl of 
either catapult, in which the stones or stone is placed — I do not recollect the 
technical term — met in mid air, and were dashed to atoms, to the astonish- 
ment of the spectators on both sides. The catapult worked on the Mughal 
side however was burnt in t)ie night by a sally from the garrison of Mayya- 
fari^in ; and their onslaughts on the Mughals reduced them to helplessness. 

• The Calcutta Printed text here has, Tlrjudn — envoys, etc., instead of the 
name of the Mughal leader — the Nu-yin, Ilkan, or Ilka, but it was Ar^tu who 
was sent with the reinforcements, according to other accounts, for the Nu-jrtn, 
Ilium, was already with Prince YushmCit’s army. 
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this message reached Hulau he commanded : “Say ye to 
my son, ‘ take care to keep out of my sight, otherwise I 
will undoubtedly slay thee ;* ” and Hulau took oath and 
vowed : “ I will capture this fortress in three days.” Then, 
with the utmost expedition, he proceeded towards Mayya- 
farikin, and set to to attack the place.^ 

» Huliku did not ,do so, according to Pro-Mughal accounts. Hiilaku, 
on becoming aware of the state of affairs, despatched the Nu-yfn, Arjetu, 
with a laige force, to the assistance of his son, Yushmut, with directions 
that he should cease his attacks upon the city and fortress, and merely block- 
ade it, and allow famine to do the rest, as it was not necessary to give over his 
troops to be slaughtered uselessly. Just as ArlctCi arrived, and had delivered 
his message, these two cavaliers from Mayya-fari^in issued from the fortress as 
usual, and caused confusion among the Mughnls. As Arjetu had a little wine 
in his head at the time, he, without discretion, turned his face towards them 
to encounter them ; and they [one of them probably] confronted him. At this 
crisis, the Nu-yin, Ilka or llkan, went forth to the assistance of Arf^tu, but he 
was almost immediately unhorsed by the champions [by the disengaged one ?] 
and hurled to the ground. The Mughals, whose ideas of a fair fight seem to 
have been peculiar, now rushed in on all sides, and succeeded in rescuing the 
two Nu-ytns, and, having remounted llkan, brought them out of the fight. 

In short, these champions continued to sally forth daily, and used to kill 
several of the Mughal soldiers. In this manner, a considerable time passed — 
over two years, it is said — the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says, until a whole year ex- 
pired — until the defenders were reduced to famine ; and, after having eaten all 
their cattle, they ate dogs, cats, and rats, and were, at last, reduced to cat 
human flesh, by which means they managed to hold out another month. At 
length, they resolved to issue forth, fall on the enemy, and sell their lives 
dearly, but the Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, would not permit them to do so, 
being resolved to hold out to the last breath. Some few of those within now 
sent a letter to the Mughal Shah-zadah. Yushniut, to this effect : “ Within 
this place no one remains of those who had the power to offer resistance, and 
nought but a few with breath remaining, but body dead, exist, and they are 
about to eat each other — the father to eat the son, and the son his parent — to pro- 
long their misery a little longer. If the ghah-zadah should now move against 
the city and fortress, there is no one to resist him.” Yuglimut at once des- 
patched ArVtu with a force to attack it. On reaching the place he found the 
whole of the defenders dead, with the exception of 70 or 80 half-dead persons, 
who remained concealed in the houses. The Malik-ul-Kamil, with his brother, 
they also found, and conveyed them to the presence of Yughmut. The Miigjial 
troops set to to plunder, when the two champion cavaliers appeared on the roof 
of one of the houses, and were killing with their bows and arrows all who at- 
tempted to approach them. ArVtu now despatched a strong party of his troops 
to endeavour to capture them alive ; and they came upon them in all directions. 
Seeing this, these lion-hearted men descended from the house-top; and, with their 
shields over their faces, threw themselves upon the Mughals, and fought until 
they were slain. The i^ersons found within Mayya-farikin were subsequently 
put to the sword, but the Malik-ul-Kamil was sent to Ilulaku’s presence, at 
the Tal-i-Baghi*’* a strong fort and small town on a tal or hill or mound,' twa 

4 M 
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Every day, as on the previous occasions, several men in 
white garments, with turbans,” were wont to come down, 
and used to despatch more than two or three hundred in- 
fidels to hell. For a period of three days conflicts were 
fought, and, subsequently, for three days more, Hulau 
continued there, and directed such severe attacks to be 
made that 10,000 more infidels went to hell.* Hulau then 
intimated [to the defenders], saying : “ This fortress belongs 
to Tingri, and therefore I have absolved you, but I have 
one request to make, and it is this. Show me those white 
clad horsemen, that I may look upon them, and see what 
sort of men they are.” 

When this message reached the people of the fortress, 
they with one accord swore the most solemn oath, [say- 
ing] : “ In the same manner that they are unknown to you, 
we likewise know not that band, and know not who they 
are.” Hulau replied : ” On this account, for the sake of 
Tingri, I present unto you, as a propitiatory offering, a 
thousand horses, a thousand camels, a thousand cattle, and 
a thousand sheep. Send out your confidential people that 
they may take possession of them.” The people of the 
fortress replied : “ We have no want of any offerings of 
thine, neither will we send any one out. If thou hast any- 
thing to send indeed, send it here, otherwise send the whole 
to hell,” so that they [the narrators] relate, that Hulau left 
there that number of cattle, horses, camels, and sheep, and 
that he raised the investment,* and went towards a place, 

days* journey N. of l^alab, on the great caravan route from the latter city to 
Iffahiln through Mesopotamia and As.syria. 

* They were MusalmSns our author means. 

* Our author is rather too liberal in slaughtering here. 

^ This was the rumour, probably, which reached our author at Dihlf, about 
the time he completed his History, and when no authentic accounts could have 
been received. When the unfortunate Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, was 
brought before Hulaku, the latter began to enumerate all his misdeeds, the 
greatest of which, doubtless, was that of defending his own, and said : 
brother showed goodness to thee, and treated thee with royal favour, and the 
return for all this is what thou hast now done.” After that he commanded 
that he should be put to death under the most frightful tortures. They first 
starved him nearly to death, and then cut the flesh from his limbs, and com* 
pelled him to eat of it, until, after he had lingered in this manner for some 
time, death came to relieve him. The Malik-ul-K2mtl, Muhammad, was a 
devout and abstinent man — a recluse almost — and supported himself by the 
needle and making garments. These events happened in 657 h. 
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a verdant plain, which they call the ^ahrd-i-M&th* [the 
Rat's Plain], where there is soft mud and stagnant water, 
and sank in it ; while some have related that he encoun* 
tered the army of Sham in battle, and was vanquished, 
and annihilated along with all his army, and went to 
hell. 

Others again relate that the Malik-un-Na^tr of Halab 
sought help from all the forces of Sham, and from the 
Farangs [Franks] ; and that, numerous forces having 
collected about him, Hulau, the accursed, is, up to this 
date, occupied with them, and has, once, sustained a severe 
defeat ; so that, what may be the issue of the matter who 
shall say ? Please God, that it may be victoiy and 
success to the Musalmans.* 

The Pro-Mu^[|al writers would not mention such a matter as this» because 
when they wrote* their Mughal masters were Musalm&ns, and naturally 
ashamed such brutal proceedings. 

* A town of this name appears in the maps, in this same locality* near the 
hanlfR of the eastern branch of the upper Euphrates* about fifty miles west of 
the Lake of Win. The valley of the Furit* N. of the All Dflgh* mentioned in 
note ** page 1263, para. 3* is referred to. The city of the Mhsh Hes to the west 

* It was Kaibii^’s defeat* no doubt* which our author heard of. News did 
not travel fast in his day* and people at Dihli were in doubts* at the time he 
finished his work* as to Hulakil*s subsequent proceedings. It is curious to read 
the reports which reached our author ; certainly there was some little truth in 
them* and* therefore* I will* before closing the subject* give a few details 
respecting the events in question. 

That our author* at such a distance, may have been partially misled* is not 
surprising* but what can one think of Ibn Batupih* who* having travelled into 
and other countries* some seventy-six years afterwards^ could write such 
utter nonsense as the following : •• Jengiz [but Chingiz in the original] KhSn 
got possession of MilwarS £1 Nahr* and destroyed Bokhlbra* Samarkand* and 
£1 Tirmidh : killed the inhabitants* taking prisoners the youth only* etc,* etc. 
He then perished, having appointed his son, HulSlku, to succeed him. Hulkku 
(soon after) entered Bagdad* destroyed it, and put to death the Calif £1 
Mostaasem [Ehalffah Al-Musta^^im* in the original] of the house of Abb^ 
and reduced the inhabitants. He then proceeded with his followers to S3ma* 
until divine Providence put an end to his career : for he was defeated by the 
army of Egyft^ and meuie prisoner / ” Lee’s Translation. 

HuUlkii had called upon the ruler of Mijr to submit and acknowledge fealty 
to the Mughals. At that time* the ruler was a Turk-mfin. The first of these 
rulers was ’Izz-ud-Dtn* I-bak* a Turk-rnSn* who, after the termination of the 
dynasty of the Bant Aiyub [See Section xv.* page 203]* in the latter part of 
Rabt’-ul-Akhir* 648 H.* obtained predominance over Mifr. He set up $alftb* 
ud-Dtn* Khalil* son of the Malik-ul-Kamil, of the Aiyubt dynasty* who was 
then only ten years old, while he himself conducted the affairs of the kingdom* 
but the young Prince was set aside* and is no more referred to. On several 

4 M 2 
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One among the comers from those parts has stated to 

occmIoiis, boftOities arose between *In>iid«Dtn, Lbak, and the Malik-un> 
NSfir of Sb**”- After reigning seven years, 'Izic-ud-Dtn, I>bak, had returned 
home one day from playing at the game of Ch^ugSn, and on readiing his palace 
ordered the^th to*be prepared. He entered it, and, while he was at the baths 
Muhyin-i-Jauharf, one of his retainers, accompanied by a slave, entered, and 
slew him. This happened on the night of Wednesday [our Tuesday night], 
the 11th of Mubarram — but some say the 25th, and others that it was the 25th 
of Rabt*-ul-Awwal--655 h. The following day, Wednesday, the assaasins 
were taken and hung. 'Izz-ud-Dtn, i-bak, was a man of talent and valour, 
but a blood-shedder. The Amtrs and Ministers of the kingdom of Mi9r, on 
this, set up I-bak*s son, the Malik-ul-Man^lir, Nilr.ud-Dtn, ^Alt ; but in Rabt*- 
ul-Akbir, 655 H., Saif*nd-Din, ^uduz, aTurk-mSn, became his At2-Bak. and 
Amtr^-UmrS, and soon after set aside Ndr-nd-Dtn, 'Alt, and under the title 
of Malik-ul-Mu^affar, usurped the sovereignty of Mifr for himself. 

A number of the leaders and soldiery of the rulers of Mi^r and ShSm, at 
this period, had been formerly in the service of SultSn JaUll-ud-Dtn, 2 ihw&razm 
After the battle at Akhl^t they had retired into Shim, under their 
Sardirs, Barkat Shan, Malik IkhtiySr-ud-Din Shlin, son of Baltarak or 
Yaltarak, Malik Saif-ud-D!n, $ 2 dib son of Manghbft or MangQeb^ 

Malik Nafir-ud-Din, Kafihlii Shl^t son of Bek-ArsaUln, Atlas Shan [in 
some I-yal<ArsaUln], and N&^ir-ud-Dtii, Fufihamirt - also written 

Saimtrt, and even Sushairt— and others. See pages 250 and 766. 

When HulftkO moved towards Shllni, they kept out of the way, but, after 
he left and returned towards Ajarbifjin again, they assembled, and turned 
their faces towards Mifr and S^irah [vuf. Cairo], and stated their distress to 
Saif-ud-Dtn, SndCiz. He treated them generously and liberally, and took 
them all into his service ; and they became the bulwark of his kingdom. 
When the Mughal envoys reached the presence of SndQz, he consulted with 
the ShwSrazm! Amtrs. It appears that they had news of the death of Mangii' 
S&’SLn by the time these envoys arrived, and they exhorted him to resist th^ 
Mui^ls, particularly as KaibOb^ had been left in those parts [in gh&m— in 
9 alab and Damaslib]* Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Fuflhamiri or ]^tmirt, urged that it was 
**far better to die fighting honourably than trust to the good faith of Mugbals, 
who never fulfilled their most solemn promises and compacts, as witness the 
case of Ehur ShSh ; the Lord of the Faithful, the Shalifah ; ^usam-ud-Dtn, 
*Akah; and the $ 2 bib of ArbtL” l^udQz approved of this, and thought it 
best, since the-Mughab had carried their devastations into so many parts, even 
as far as the territory of RQm, in such wise that neither seed remained to sow, 
nor oxen to plough the land, to be beforehand with them, and attack them, 
and so save Mi^r from invasion, or perish honourably. 

The principal of the Amtrs of Mi^r, BandVad&r, advised that the envoys 
should be treated in Mughal fashion and put to death, and that they riiould 
fall unawares upon KaibCQdi. The emissaries accordingly were put to death 
one night, and, the following morning, the troops of Mifr set out. A MiiglfaT 
Amtr, Piedi.r by name, who, with a force of Mu^jials, formed the advanced 
post towards Mi^r, as soon as he became aware of this movement, sent a courier 
to KaibO]^ who was then at Ba’albal^, warning him of their coming. KaibO!^ 
directed Mm to hold his ground firmly, and expect his speedy arrivaL It so hap* 
pened, that IB^iidiiz drove PaedSi'back as fisr as the banks of the river 
the Orontes— and then, with much military skill, disposed of the greater part of 
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this effect, thRt HulSO has gone to hell, and that his son 

his troops in ambush, and, with the remainder, took up his position on a hill 
near the *Ayn-i-j2liit— Goliath's Spring — to act on the defensive, faibOf^ 
having arrived near hj with a great army. The Mu|jh 41 s, seeing but a small 
force posted on a hill, proceeded to attack it, upon which, lE^ndiU, after a slight 
opposition, faced about, and pretended to fly. The Mushals, on this, became 
still more* daring, and pursued them, inflicting some loss on the troops of 
]^udflz; but, when they were fairly drawn into the ambuscade, the troops of 
Mifr attacked them front and rear, and on both flanks, throwing them into 
confusion. The engagement lasted from early morning to noon ; and Kaibilki 
was charging the Mifrts in person, in all directions, and endeavoured to restore 
order, although advised to fly, to which he replied : “ Since death cannot be 
escaped, better to meet it in fame and honour. If a single man out of this 
army U able to reach the presence of the Shi&t let him say to him that his 
servant, KaibQk^ did not wish to return ashamed. Tell him not to take this 
reverse to heart : let him merely imagine that the wives of his soldiers have 
not become pregnant this year, and that his mares have not foaled.” At this 
juncture he was brought from his horse to the ground and made captive. 
After the capture of KaibflkS, the Naenflin, the remnant of the Mughal army 
that remained, concealed themselves in a cane forest, in the WSdt, near by the 
scene of the battle, and ^udus gave order to fire it in all directions, which was 
done'; and they were all burnt. 

After this, l^Libfikif the N2em&n, was brought with his hands bound, before 
IffludCiz, the Turk-miin, who said to him : **Kaibuki I because that thou hast 
shed a vast deal of innocent blood unjustly, hast destroyed chiefs and great 
men after getting them into thy power by false and treacherous promises, and 
hast ruined numbers of ancient families, thou hast now to answer for all this, and 
suffer the punishment such acts call for. ” Kaibuk^ boldly replied, according 
to the Pro-Mughal writers : If, at thy hands, 1 am killed, I hold it to come 
from' the Great God, not from thee ; and, when Hulaku hears of my 

death, the sea of bis wrath will rise into such a storm, that, from AjarbSLljSn 
to Mi^r’s gate, the ground will be levelled beneath the hoofs of the Mughals* 
horses, and they will carry away the sands of Mi9r in their horses’ nose-bugs. 
He has 300,000 [some have 600,000] horsemen like unto me : account them 
one the less.” ]($Iuduz answered him [here again was the hereditary enmity 
between Turks and Mughals : ]f^uduz was a Turk-min, and Bandkadir, his 
Wadr, a IQiiffihm c Turk] : ** Bo^t not so much, pei^dious man, of the powers 
of the horsemen of TGriln. They effect their purposes by treachery, perfidy, 
and fraud : not manfully and op^y like the hero, Rustam.” After a few 
more taunts on either side, ¥udiiz had the head of the NG»ytn KaibOkft struck 
off and sent to Mifr. He then pushed 'on with his forces, as far as the Furftt, 
plundered the Mughal mrdiU^ made captives of their women and children, and 
” carried them away into the house of bondage;” slew the whole of the 
Mughal Sbak>^ahs and officials located in ghSm [S3rria] by HulakO, with the 
exception of the Sha hnsth of Damaahkt m^t the news of 

the defeat of KaibOkfi reached him. The ” horsemen of Turin ” did not 

cany away the sands of Miyr in their nose*bags," as KaibOkS vainly boasted, 
but they carried off defeat again and again. 

The overthrow of KaibOkft, the Nkemin, is not to be found in the Fanikatt : 
these defeats are ignored, and victories only chronicled. 

Bandkajir above referred to, who was a Turk of Ehiffib^k* under the style and 
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has been set up at the city of Rai In his father’s place ; 
but God knows the truth. 

fide of Malik-uMlUr [ctlled Soltia FlrQi» Gintdali]; dethroned the 
lifilik-ul-Muftffiur, Sei^nd-Dtn. ¥adils» nod tncceeded to the lovereianty 
of MiWf in Zt-l^’dah. 658 H. To him Ahmadt sou of Muhammad, aon ci 
IbrShtm, son of Abt-Bikr, son of a native of Arbal [Arbela of 

Europeansl near Mauf il, known generally as Ibn Shallikin, dedicated hla 
celebrated biographical work. He went into Mifr in 654 H. Fastlt,^ also 
written Fus^t of Mifr. was BandhadSi’a capitaL 

I must go back a litUe. On the approach of HulSkQ towards §bim. the 
MaUk-un-IOfir. $alSh-ud*l)tn. Yhsuf. son of the Malik-ul-’Azb. fled from 
and|^ taking his family with him, soygh^ safety in the desert of Karak. 
Subsequently, after Hul&kfl retired flom ShSm. KatbOhS was desmus of 
investing him therein, but the Malik*un-N|if ir agreed to submit, on his safety 
promised ; and he came down, and delivered up that fortress. iCaibOhS 
sent him to the presence of HulSkO. who treated him well, and promised 
to restore kt™ to the sovereignty over when he. HuUkQ. should 

have subdued Mifr. How Mu^iai promises were fulfilled the following 
will show. 

The very day before the news of the Nfi-ytn KaibfiVfi’s overthrow on the 
ayth of Ramaffin. 657 H.. reached Hul&kfi. near the Alfi Tigh. on his way 
back into Asarbatjkn. he had conferred on the Malik-un-Nif ir the rulership of 
Damaah^ and had permitted him to set out thither, escorted by 300 
jgh ^tmt ? — ^horse. On the news of tbe disaster, a great change came over 
Hul&kfi ; and. at this juncture, a Sh&mt. who was an old enemy of the Malik- 
un^N&f ir. influenced thf mind of HulSkfi against him. He insinuated that he 
was not loyally disposed, and related matters which produced sudi an effect, 
that 300 Mughal cavalry were forthwith despatched ip pursuit of him. The 
advance party of that force, having overtaken the Malik-un-N&f ir, stated that 
they had orders, from the B&dfh&h. to give him a feast, wherever they might 
meet him ; and, With this plea, got him to ak'ght. They began to ply him 
with wine, at this entertainment i *and, when he was sufficiently intoxicated 
[and his escort too. probably], the Mughala fell upon him. and slew him, and 
every one of his party, with the single exception of one man. a Ma&jirabt. a 
pretended astrol<^er. whom they allcrwed to escape. This happened at the 
close of the year 657 H.. but there is another account in which it is stated that 
the Malik-un-NSfir was put to death in 658 H. [early in the year — which is 
much the same], on receipt of the news of KaibuV&'s defeat, together with his 
son, the Maiik-u|-T&hir, and all who belonged to them, and that, thereby, 
that branch of the Aiyubi Kurdt dynasty terminated. 

After this act, the Nu-yfn, Ilk&n, with a numerous army was despatched 
into Sbam to recover what had been lost, and take vengeance for this defeat 
Kafthtd-ud-Dtn says, Hul&kfi intended to have done so himself, but was 
prevented through the disturbances which arose consequent upon the death of 
Mangfi ](pl’an. 

In the year 658 H.. the Sh&h-z&dah. Yfishmfit, accompanied by the Amtr, 
Sfint&e, after the affair of Mayya-f&riVtn, by command of his father, proceeded 
to subdue the territory of Marddtn. When Yfifihmut and his forces appeared 
before that fortified city, they were amazed on beholding its strength. It is de- 
scribed in the M asAlik wa Mamalik, and in Ibn ^u^al, as an impregnable 
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**» 

ANOTHER MIRACLE (WROUGHT IN BEHALF] OF THE 

musalmAns. 

Trustworthy persons related in this manner, that the 
son of Malik Badr-ud*Dtn>i>Lu>lQ, the Mausilt, was along 
with the son of Hul&u, and used to witness those conflicts, 
the overthrow of the Mughab, and the triumph of the 
holy warriors of Mayya-fari^tn [as already recorded]. He 
used to be filled vrith wonder at the circumstance, and 
was wont to extol the Divine assbtanc^ until, one night 
he saw in a dream the sacred beauty of the sun * of the 
universe, Muhammad, the Apostle of God — the blessing 
of the Almighty be upon him and guard himl-^who, 

fortictt on a moontaiiit whidi produces hUaur or crjrstal, and measures^ from 
the bottom to the summit^ two farsalis. YQ8bmht despatched the NQ-jIn 
to the hfalik-ns-Sa’td, the or Lord of M2rcldtn» to induce him 

to submit. He* too^ refused, sajring, that he had always contemplated doing 
so, but found that not the least reliance could be placed on HulftlcQ's most 
solemn promises, as might be judged of from the murder of Sbhr the 

and many others, and that to die sword in hand was far pre- 
fei9d>le to being pot to death under brutal torments. Further, that his fortress 
was strong, and he intended to defend it. It held out for eight months, during 
whldi the other parts of Ids territory of M&rddln, Danlsur, and Arzan, near 
by, had fallen into the hands of the Mughals^ when a pestilence broke out, and 
famine arose, and the Malik-us-Sa’td fell ill. He had two sons. The eldest, 
Mufaflhr-ud-Dtn, wished his fid£er to surrender, who would not hear of it. 
Mttffaflhr-ud-Dtn then determined, in order to save the lives of the- remaining 
people, it is affirmed, to administer poison to his dck father, and sent a message 
to Ar^tO, saying: **The person who opposed you is no more: if yon wish 
me to come down and submit, cease hostilities, and withdraw your troops 
farther offi” This was done; and Mufaffiur-ud-Dtn came down along with 
his brother, and their family, and dependents. They were sent to HuUk&’s 
presence ; and he, at first, required resHtution of the son for poisoning his 
fiither^what a conscientious champion of justice t what a chivalrous warrior t 
—but, when Mu«affiur-ud-Dtn said that he had done it to save the lives of 
thousands, after all his entreaties were of no avail, and when hb father was 
sick unto death, and would have died in a few days more, HuUUcQb sensitive 
conscience was satisfied ; he treated the parricide with much favour, and con- 
ferred up<m him the terntory of Mfirddtn as his vassal. Mufafiar-nd-Dtn u'as 
living up to the year 695 H. 

Sir John Malcolm, in hi^ History sf Persia^ crowds the capture and invest- 
ment of Batfidfid, the murder of the •• Caliph,*’ together with the “ conquest,” 
ashe styles it, di remaindind Mesopotamia, and Syria,” all into 

ons y e ar 656 H. I . 

< In the Calcutta Printed Text, and one modem MS. copy, Sbw 3 jah— a 
man of dbtinction, etc., b used instead of Shilrahcd— the sun ! In some 
copies the word Mihr is used instead of the latter word. 
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standing on the summit of the ramparts of the fortress of 
MayyA-firiktn, and having drawn the hem of his blessed 
garment around that fortress, was saying : ” This fortress 
is under the protection of Almighty God, and under the 
apostolic guardianship of me who am Muh^immad.” The 
son of Malik Badr-ud-Dtn-i-Lu-lQ, through the fear in- 
spired by this dream, awoke ; and was all the [next] day 
in this reflection : " This is an astonishing dream : what 
may be the manner of its interpretation ?" The second 
night, and the third night, he saw the same vision ; and 
the awe and terror in consequence 'of this overcame him 
both internally and externally. On the third day, accom- 
panied by his own personal attendants, he mounted, under 
the plea of going to the chase, and separated from the 
camp of the infidels, and proceeded towards his own 
country. When his father [Badr-ud-Din-i-Lu-lu] became 
aware of this, he sent him his commands, saying : “ Me 
and my territory thou hast plunged into death and ruin ! 
Why didst thou commit suchlike conduct and opposition ? 
I will not, in any manner, allow thee to come before me.” 
The son of Badr-ud-Din-i-Lu-lu penned a message to 
his father, saying : I cannot war with Muhammad, the 
Apostle of God — The Almighty bless him and guard him I 
— and such was my condition and he wrote out a state- 
ment of the matter, and related all the vision ; and he 
departed into some other part ; and, up to this date, the 
condition of him and of his father is not known. God 
knows the truth.* 

* Malik Badr-ud-Dtn, Aba- 1 -Fa](&’tl>i-LQ> 1 Q, died at Maufil, at the age of 
ninety-six — some say he was over a hundred — in the year 659 H., after ruling 
fifty years. Hul&ku Khs.n confirmed his son, Malik $iQiti-i-Isma’tl, in his 
fathers territory, but, after a short time, unable any longer to endure the yoke 
of the Mughal^ he left Mau^il, and retired into Mi9r, preferring to serve there 
rather than be a slave to the Muglials. At this time the Mughals had been 
overthrown by the Mifrts on two occasions, and the wife of Malik $ali]]i — 
Sultan JaHU-ttd-Dtn*s daughter — gave intimation of her husband’s flight, to 
Mifr, to the Court of HulUku. 

Malik $ldil^ was paid great attention to by Band|^ad2r, who had now become 
ruler of Mi^r, and had subjected DamashV* who sent him back, with an 
escort of 1000 Kurd horsemen, in order to bring away his treasures and 
valuables from Maufil to Mi^r. This having become known to the Mughals, 
an order was given to the Mughal forces in the Diy2r-i-Bakr to occupy all the 
routes by which he could leave Mau^il, and the Nu-ytn, &hi<lachu or 
ShtdlghQ, with 10,000 cavalry, set out to aid in his capture, and Malik $adr- 
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[Here our author brings in a ^asldah, several pages in 
length, composed in 'Arablq by YahyS, the son of 


ttd.Dln, the Tabrtsl, ^th a tomin of ‘Dijstk levies, was also sent for the same 
purpose. 

Malik come down to Jofihak— a suburb probably — and 

|riven himself up to pleasure* was speedily brought to his senses by the danger; 
and the people of Maufil also became terrified. Malik $Slib now shut himself 
up within the walls* and enlisted all the fighting men he could collect — Kurds* 
Turk-mSns* and SlliliA* The Mugbals soon after completely invested Mau^il* 
but were opposed with valpur and obstinacy by the Kurds and Turk-mins* who 
made frequent sallies. Fighting went on in this manner for about a month* 
when eighty Mugbal champions made an attempt to surprise the citadel* but 
they w^re killed to a man* and their heads falling into the camp of the Mughals 
announced their fate. $adr-ud-D}n* Tabrtzt* commander of the Taj^tk * 
was badly wounded during the investment* and was allowed to return home 
invalided. At AUi on his way to Tabriz* he reached the presence of 

HulSkii* and acquainted him with the state of affairs at Mau^il* and he* with- 
out farther delay, despatched a considerable force to the assistance of the 
Nu-yfn Shidagha. 

When Band^adir became acquainted with Malik $Ilib*s danger* he detached 
a force from Mi^r to bis aid* under Aghusll* the Arpalu, who* on reaching 
Sanjar* wrote a despatch to Malik $^ib> announcing his arrival there* and* 
fastening it to the wing of a carrier pigeon, despatched the bird to Mau9il. It so 
happened that the tired pigeon came and perched on a catapult belonging to the 
Mughals ; and the catapult workers caught it* and brought it* with the despatch* 
to the Nil-yin* ShidaghO. He had the letter read ; and* considering this 
incident a sure prognostic of success for the Mughals, set the pigeon free to 
continue its journey. He then* without delay* despatched a force of 10,000 
men to fall unawares upon tht troops of Mi^r under Aghiisllr which they did* 
slaughtering the greater number of them. Then* donning the clothes of the 
slain Shamts. and endeavouring to make themselves look like Kurds* they 
moved back towards Mautfil* and gave intimation to their leader* 
saying that they had gained a complete victory* and the following morning* 
laden with plunder* in the disguise of Sb^mts* they would arrive as though 
proceeding to Mau^il. Next day* when they approached* a number of the 
people of Maufil, under the supposition that they were the from the 

ruler of Mi^r* coming to their deliverance* issued forth to receive them* with 
great glee* for* to facilitate matters* Shidairhu had withdrawn his other forces to 
the opposite direction. The people of Mau9il fell into the trap* and were 
surrounded* and massacred to a man* but Malik succeeded in entering 

the city again. After resisting for a space of six months longer, in Ramadan* 
660 H. — Fa^ib-f says^ in 661 H. — the city was taken* and the remainder of the 
inhabitants were put to the sword* not a soul being left alive wjio fell into 
their hands. After some time* about 1000 persons crept out of holes and 
comers and assembled there* and for some time were the only inhabitants 
of MaufiL Malik $Sllib fell into the hands of the Mughals* and was con- 
ducted to the presence of Hul&kil [in A^arbSfjin]. The ferocious barbarian* 
exasperated at the defeats the Mufib^ls had sustained* directed the NS-ytn, 
Ilk2* to have him enveloped — not simply besmeared with fat - in fat tails of 
the dumbah^ or fat-tailed sheep* sewn up in felt, and then exposed to the 
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who was the disciple of the S]|altfah» 'Alt, and, subse* 
quently, the tutor of l^asan and J^usain, his sona This 
AofidaA prophecies the irruption of the Turks,* the sedition 
of the Qtingiz in £2ltn and X^nighaj, and the fall 

of the Muhammadan empires ; and also the total annihiUu 
tion of the Turka Our author gives a Persian translation 
of the poem, and aigues, and draws his own conclusions, 
from what has happened, up to his oum time, that the 
period of their total and complete annihilation was close 
at hand — it was to happen in 659 H. or in 661 H. — since 
he left HulaQ and his Mu^^als in ShSm. a few pages back, 
where their destruction was to take place. There he 
relates that it had even then been reported to have hap> 
pened, but “ the wish b parent to the thought,'* and, like 
other prophecies, this one has never come about. As the 
ka^dak itself, and our author's commentary thereon, which 
is veiy diffuse, are of no historical value whatever, and as 
the former is veiy similar to others omitted at the 
b^nnii^ of this Section, I see no occasion for burdening 
the translation with it] 

Having recorded the prediction respecting the extinction 
of the power of the infidel Muf^ials, I desired that this 
XabakAT-I>NA$IRX should not conclude with the sedition 
and calamity of the infidels ; and, since one person of that 
race, and a among them, has attained unto the 

felicity of conversion to the true faith and bliss of IslSm, an 

of the sammer mi, mUQ, after e wedc, the tails became putrid, 
nrenniiig with maggots — ^wUdi was the cAject in view — which begu to 
the wretched victim, who for one month lii^;cred in this Mngjial 
It was snch devilish didngs as these that ^ndOs, mler of Mifr— who 
was himsdf aTaik>mSn — referred to when he teanted KaibnVl that thqr could 
do nothing like men. 

MaiMr $Uib left s SOB, a babe of two or three years of age, who was taken 
to Maofil, and cat in twain, me half of the diild'a corpse being suspended 
OB one side of the Dijlah, and the other <m the Manf il dde^ and left there to 
lot, as a waraing of Mn^ial vengeance. What became tA Suiphi Jalil-od- 
Dtn’s daughter, Malik $KUb'« wife, has not transpired. 

s He the Mu^ial t*mklc as descendant^ along with the TIttIr I>mi)« 
and the other Turks, of the common parent. (See note to pege 873.] Our 
author was not otherwise so ignorant as to class his master and sovereign, and 
his great patron, the IHngh SkBn, who both bdonged to the Turk tribes of 
IQ life ba ^. of whom more anon, among Tiirka, or to style Mngkals Turks, 
save with this distinction. 
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account of his conversion shall be committed to writing, 
and, with i^ this book shall, please God, conclude. 


ACCOUNT OF THE CONVERSION OF BARKA SHAN, SON 
OF TOSUl SHAN. SON OF THE CHINGIZ SHAN. THE 

MUIfflAL.r 

Trustworthy persons related after this manner, that the 
nativity of BarkS Shin,* son of Tushl> son of the Chingiz 
ShAn, [who] was [ruler over] the land of Sa^stn and 
Khifchik. and Turkistin, [took place] at the time that his 
father, TQshl> captured Khw arazm,.* and marched forces 
into the country of Sakstn.' BulghAr, and Suklib. 

When this Barka Khin was bom of his mother, his 
father said : " This son of mine 1 have made a Musalmin. 
Find a Musalmin nurse for him, that his navel-string may 
be cut by a Musalmin, and that he may imbibe Musalmin 
milk, for this son of mine will become a Musalmin.” In 
accordance with this intimation, a nurse severed the navel- 
string [of the child] according to Musalmin custom ; and, 
at the breast of a Musalmin nurse, he imbibed .miik. 

f Thift portioa ii wmntiDg in Bome copies of the text, and is impeilect in 
odicn to the extent of serend pages. 

* The I. Of If. MS^ No. 1952, and the best Paris invariably ^ve him 

the name of Balk! — / is certainly interchangeable with r, in Turkish as 

in the case of the Nfl-ytn» SUf, also written Sftrl, but I have never seen this 
name written save with r, althou^ I have seen others as in the case of 
Balkl-Tlgtii. 

The text is partlculariy defective here. Nearly every copy has : ** the birth 
or nativity-— Baikl ^^9 took place in [or was in] the land of 

Chf n. KhtfebilF* 2nd Turkistin,’* whidi, of course, is sheer nonsense. One 
or two copies have — ** kingdom** or ** sovereignty'** — instead of 

** birth**— which makes the passage no better, but gives something of adue to 
a more correct reading of it. As it stands in the text it is unintelligiblck and 
theielbie, I hav^ as will be noticed, taken a slight liberty with it, as shown hy 
the words between brackets, which is confcurmable with the statements of other 
writers, in order to make sense of it. 

2 Alm^ with OktSe and 

* The anthorof theTSrtm-i-Raslltdi says •*Sa]f 9 tn» also written Saf]^tn [in 
error , 1 diould suppose], is the name of a territory in Turkist&n ;** but, in con* 
nexion with the other names mentioned, the former word appears to refer 
to a territory in Europe. The two latter are what Europeans call Bulgaria and 
Sdavonia. 

His fether intended Jftjt should invade those parts, and commanded him to 
do so» but, as already mentioned in note 2, p^ 1101, pan. 4, he did not do so. 
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When the bc^ reached the period of instruction and edifica- 
tion, he fTusht] assemt>Ied a number of Muhammadan 
priests together, and selected one among them, who in- 
structed his son in the l^ur’Sn.* Some among the trust- 
worthy relate that Barka studied the Qur’an in the city of 
Kh ujand, with one of the pious ’Ulama of that city. When 
he attained unto the period for circumcision, his circum- 
cision was carried out On his attaining unto puberty, as 
many Musalmans as were in Tushi’s army were directed 
to be attached to Barka’s following ; and, when his father, 
Tusht. departed from this world, from having been poisoned 
by the Ch ingiz Kha n, and his [Barka’s] brother, Batu, 
succeeded his father, Tusht. on the throne, he [BS.tu] con- 
tinued to support Barka in the same exalted position as 
before, and confirmed him in his command, fiefs, vassals, 
and dependents. 

In the year 63 1 H., a party of agents of Barka Khsn 
came, from the land of Kh ifchak.* to the presence of the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunva wa ud-Din [I-yal-timi sh] 
— may he rest in peace I — and brought with them presents 
and rarities, but, as that august monarch, used not to keep 
the gates of intercourse and friendship with the Kha ns of 
the Mughals open, in any way, he used not to admit 
their envoys to his presence, and was wont to turn 
them back in a courteous manner. These envoys from 
Barka Kh an * the Sultan sent to the preserved fortress of 
Gwaliyur.‘ They were a party of Musalmans ; and, every 

* Kh warazm wsis taken in 6i8 H., and Juji died in the third month of 
624 H., and, consequently, Barka must have been in his seventh year when 
his father died, according to this account, but, from what follows, Barkfi, 
even by our author’s own account, must have been older. 

* Some copies of the text have *'the land of £liin and Ebifchi^'’ which 
cannot be correct. At this time, Barld^ BarkSe, or Barkah, had not succeeded 
to the throne : he did so nineteen years after the above date. 

■* The most modem St. Petersburg copy of the text ends here. 

^ Here was a Musalmln sending his agents to a brother Musalmln, but the 
one was a Turk of the Mughal I-ma]jc, the other a Turk, claiming descent from 
the elder branch, namely, from the llbari tribe of Khifch^* which had been 
ousted from, and compelled to leave, their native country by the Mughals 
about twelve years before. I-yabtimiah* however, had been sold by his 
own brothers, and some of the tribe had been before displaced : still we 
here see the natural hatred existing between TUttSr Turk and Mu(^al Turk, 
which even IslSmism could not quench, and never has quenched, I believe : 
but, on the other hand, I-yal-timi^ behaved no better to the envoy of SultSn 
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Friday, they used to be present in the Jamt' MasjidfA 
Gw^liyur, and used to repeat their prayers behind the 
of the writer of this Taba^At, MtnhSj-i-Saraj, 
until, in the reign of the Sulj^n, Ra;iyyat — The Almighty’s 
mercy be upon her! — the author of this book, after a 
period of six years, returned to the illustrious capital, Dihlt, 
from Gwaliyur.^ In the end, this sovereign was put in 
seclusion ; and the agents of Barka likewise were 

ordered to be removed from Gwaliyur to ]^innauj, and 
they were restricted to the limits of that city ; and there 
likewise they died [in captivity]. 

When Barka I^^n attained unto greatness, he came 
from the land of Kt^ifolitk for the purpose of making a 
pilgrimage to the surviving illustrious men and ’Ulama of 
Islam, and arrived at the city of Bukhara. He performed 
his pilgrimages, and went back again [into Khif^ak], and 
despatched confidential persons to the Capital of the 
IGiilafat. A number of trustworthy persons have related 
on this wise, that, on two occasions or more, Barka I^an 
was honoured with dresses of honour from the Khal tfah’s 
Court, even during the lifetime of his brother, Batu Kha n. 
The whole of his army,* about 30.000 horse, were all 
Musalmans, and the orthodox ceremonies [of the Sunni 
sect] were established. Trustworthy persons have also 
related that, throughout his whole army, it is the eti- 
quette for every horseman to have a prayer-carpet with 
him, so that, when the time for prayer arrives, they may 
occupy themselves in their devotions. Not a person in 
his whole army takes any intoxicating drink whatever; 
and great ’Ulama, consisting of commentators, tradi- 
tionists, theological jurists, and disputants, are in hi.<! 
society. He has a great number of religious books, and 
most of his receptions and debates are with ’Ulama. In 
his place of audience debates on moral science and eccle- 

Jal&l-ud-Dtn, ]Qxw£razm Shah, who was a Turk like himself [but not 
descended from the ‘*Gusses”], for his envoy was poisoned. 

* Substitutes, deputies — the plural of v’ih— those who officiated for our 
author as Im&ms during his absence. 

7 This was in the latter part of 635 H. These unfortunate men had then 
been under detention four years. See pages 643-44. 

^ His own contingent troops. 
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siastical law constantly take place ; and, in hia faiUi, as a 
MusalmSft, he is exce^ingly sound and orthodox.* 

* Having become a Muialmln be was naturally tndined toward! the people 
of that faith ; and, as the representative of his brother,, the head of the 
fiunily of the Chingis who wds instnimental to Mangll’s sncoession to 

the 9 [a*in- 8 hip, BarkA, under instructions fix>m BAtO, had been activdy en- 
gaged in establishing him therein, as already related. BarkA therefore tiras 
naturally inclined to assume a superiority over ffulAkO, bis cousin, who was the 
servant of Mangf^ his brother 2 for, since BAtA's death, BarkA had himself been 
regarded as the h^ of the £unily ; and now that so many MusalmAn sove- 
reigns had been sacrificed, and their dominions annexed, but, more particolariy, 
siaoe the cmd treatment and m ar t y rd o m of the innocent haul of the Muham- 
madan religion, all ties between them were broken ; and BarkA vowed vengeance 
against HulAkfi in consequence. 

HulAkA died at No-ihahr of AiaibAl{An, on the night of Sunday— our 
Saturday ni^ — the 19th of Rabt-ul-Akhir, 663 H., aged forty-eight, after 
ruling over I-iAn-Zamtn nine years and three months. He was buried on 
the mountain of StfhAf which is opposite the village of ShwArkAn, according 
to tlm FanOkatt and Raihtd-ud-Dtii, but the TArlUl-i-JahAn-gbr says SbAhAn- 
talal^ the mountain north of Tabrts, the same place, pfbbably, under a different 

Raihtd-ud-Dfn, who was Waxtr to HnlAkA*s great grandson, as a matter of 
course is politic enough to view everything from the HulAkil point of view, 
and puts all the fenlt upon BarkA. He^ however, acknowledges that BarkA 
ICiiin was conrideied the AhA, or head of the fiunily, but, that HulAkil had 
determined not to endure BaikA’s threats, whereas it was BarkA who promptly 
followed his threati aridi acts. One of the chief causes of complaint on 
BarkA’s part was^ that HulAkil had made no distinction whatever between 
friend and foe ; and had put the innocent gh«ltfch to death, adthout con- 
suiting himself in any way, whom, right of hb position, it aras necessary 
HulAkil should have r efe r red to, especiaUy as he was a MasalmAn. 

At the time HulAkfi retired from ^alab, on the nears of his brother*! death 
leaching Urn, or Bal^jiAn, also written Bal^A and BaQ^ with }ff son 

of son of JfijI, who was one of the Sbilt-dUiahs sent to serve under 

HnlAkfl, died suddenly at an entertainment. Soon after, another SllAh-xAdah, 
TiitAr A^fil, another kinsman of BarkA ShAn’s, aras accused of having caused 
BalgJtil** death by sorcery, and he aras put to d^h On the 17th SiUar, 658 H. 
[The FanAkatt says he was sent to BarkA, as head oi the family, to, be dealt 
arith, under the escort of the NA-ytn, SAnjAk, and Alft says BarkA sent him 
badt^ again, but, in such case, how could BarkA make the executiem of this 
SItitti-riUlah a pretext for making arar on HuIAkA ?] The $adr, SAAdlt, was 
also executed by HnlAkA’s order, because he was said to have written a charm 
for TAtAr. Soon after these Ovents, S^olt, another SllAh-zAdah of jAjfs house, 
serving with the MugSiai forces under HuIAkA, also died, upon whidi, his 
retinue, and dependents, made their escape from HulAkA’s camp, and fled by 
vlay of the sea of GtlAn [the Caspian], and the Dar-Band, and made for the 
TWf l^t .uyibchAk^ or SlufcihAkt the territory of BarkA 23 tiin. 

When the death of his three kinsmen becrae known to BarkA, he despatched 
a message to HuIAkA breathing vengeance 1 and sent BA^Ae, a near kinsman 
of the deceased TAtAr, at the head of 30^000 horse, to extort restitution ; and 
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ANECDOTE RESPECTING BARKA SHAN’S ZEAL IN THE 
MUSALMAN FAITH. 

In the year 657 H., a reverend and holy Sayyid of 
SamrlFand came to the illustrious capital, the city of 

be« having patsed the Dar-Band, took np a position in sight of SlprwSn. 
HnlftkQ, who, at this time, was encamped near the sources of the river ArSs, 
on his way towards the Koh-i-]Q[2f, or l^kSsus, on this despatched the NCL-y tn, 
ShfrfimSn. and other Arntrs, to oppose BQhile ; and, in n., 

they reached Sha makht, Barka’s army fell upon Itis troops, 

and defeated them with great slaughter. Subsequently, at the end of the 
same month, the N{l-3rfns, AbSltfie and ShimSghQ. with another force, on the 
part of Hulftka, renewed the fighting, and surprised the troops of BarkI, which 
had retired towards S^bur&n in Shirwan. and, within a league of that place, 
defeated them, in their turn, with g^reat slaughter, at the end of Zl-Uijjah, of 
the same year ; and BuV&e, with the remainder, fled. 

On the 6th of Muharram of the next year, 66i H., HuISkil put his troops in 
motion for the purpose of pursuing them, and invading Barkl's territory, and 
advanced from the frontier of Sh^Lmakhl* On Friday, the 23rd of Muharram, 
HulAkii encountered the forces of Barldi at the B2b-ul-Abwab, captured the 
Dar-Band, and defeat again befell them. A large fo^ under ShSn, 

HulSku’s son, was subsequently despatched in pursuit of Bark&*s troops. 
AbSV& EhiUi crossed the river Tarak [vul. Terek], entered the Dafiht* 
i-yibchay, and reached their camp, which his troops found abandoned. 
Three days after, on the ist of Rabt'-ul-Awwal, when totally off their 
guard— Guzfdah says HulSkQ's forces behaved most infamously in Bark&*s 
territory — Barki, in person, attacked HulUcti’s forces unawares, and drove 
them back with great loss. The river Tarak was frozen over at the time, 
and it gave way under the fugitives, the greater number of whom perished. 
Ab&V^ Shan, with the remnant, succeeded in reaching Sh^hurin. Barkans 
forces then retired within their own frontier. Hulaku, on the iith of Jamftdt- 
ul-Akhir» reached Tabidz, filled with rage and despondency at the upshot of 
affairs. He ordered great preparations to be made for a renewal of the war, 
in order, as soon as his preparations should be complete, to wipe out the 
disgrace^ but death prevented him. 

Other operations subsequently took place after Hul^G’s death, but can 
have no place in this work. For the date of Bark2’s succession, however, see 
note page 1291. 

It may not be amiss to mention here why Hulaku is known as the ll-EhSn, 
and his dynasty as the Il-Khant. Huliku was subject to his brother MangQ, 
and the headings of all yartigks and other documents bore the name and title 
of Mangu ^’£11. Hul&ku had nothing whatever to do with the revenues of the 
countries west of the Amufab, which department pertained to Arghun AVa— 
Guztdah says his brother was Dtw2n of 'the revenue — and consequently Hul&kii 
became renowned by the name of the Il-Sh^* il [the plural form when used is 
tlSi\ signifying, in Turk!, people, a society, assemblage, an array, race, tribe, 
etc., and EhlU), a chief, but, among the Mugbals, Shan is applied to a 
sovereign, as our author also mentions at page 862. 

The Amtr, Arghun A]f:2, who for aperiod of thirty years had held the ad- 
ministration of the revenue affairs of I-xfln, died, in his camp, in the plain of 
RidakSn of JnSi in 673 h. 
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Dihll, to trade. In the audience hall of the sovereign 
the a^lum of Islam and Sultan of the seven climes ‘— 
May God long preserve his rule and sovereignty! — ^he 
received kindness and encouragement ; and was distin- 
guished by the reverence, and princely benefits of the 
Sultan. The grandees of this illustrious capital, every one 
of whom is a bright constellation in the firmament of 
Islam, and light-difiTusing star in the sphere of the Faith, 
all deemed it right likewise to confer favours and benefits 
upon that illustrious Sayyid, who was (named] Ashraf- 
ud-Din, the son of the Sayyid, Jalal-ud-Din, the Suit, and 
unto whom appertains the service of the khankah [mbnas- 
tery] of Nur-ud-Dln-i-A*ma [the Blind] — on whom be the 
Almight3r’s mercy I — in the city of Samrkand. From this 
eminent Sayyid two statements were heard [by the author] 
respecting the firmness of Barka Khan in the Muham- 
madan faith. May God protect him and increase his 
blessings ! 


FIRST STATEMENT. 

That eminent Sayyid thus related, that one of the 
Christians* of Samrkand attained unto the felicity of 
Islam ; and the Musalmans of Samrkand, who are staunch 
in their faith, paid him great honour and reverence, and 
conferred great benefits upon him. Unexpectedly, one 
of the haughty Mughal infidels of Ghin, who possessed 
power and influence, and the inclinations of which ac- 
cursed one were towards the Christian faith, arrived at 
Samrkand. The Christians of that city repaired to that 
Mugbal, and complained, saying : *' The Musalmans are 
enjoining our children to turn away from the Christian 
faith and serving Tsa— on whom be peace I— and calling 
upon them to follow the religion of Mustafa [the Chosen 
one— Mubammad] — on whom be peace!* — ^and, in case 

1 The copying puppet, NSfir-ud-Dtn, Ma^fid Sbih, his sovereign 

and patron, to whom this wdrlc is de^Ucated. 

* TarsX]din is used here again. 

* All the later copies of our author's work copied in India are more unctuous 
and diffuse in thw gloijhcatlon of the Muhammadan faith, anAln their praises 
of their Prophet, copies made in other paiu of IslSm, and they despatch 
all and everybody else " to hell ” much oftener. 
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that gate becomes unclosed, the whole of our dependents 
will turn away from the Christian faith. By [thy] power 
and authority devise a settlement of our case.* 

That Mugbal commanded that the youth, who had 
turned Musalman, should be produced ; and they tried 
Mrith blandishment and kindness, and money and wealth, in 
order to induce that sincere newly-converted MusalmSn to 
recant, but he did not recant ; * and that garment of fresh- 
ness — the Musalman faith — ^he did not put off from his 
heart and spirit. That Mughal ruler then turned over a leaf 
in his temper, and began to speak of severe punishment ; * 
and every punishment, which it was in his power to inflict, 
or his severity to devise, he inflicted upon that youth, who, 
from his vast zeal for the faith of IslSm, did not recant, 
and did not, in any way, cast away from his hand the 
skarbat of religion through the blow of infidel perverse- 
ness. As the youth continued firm to the true faith, and 
paid no r^ard to the promises ^nd threats of that de- 
praved set, the accursed Mughal directed so that they 
brought that youth to public punishment; and he de- 
parted from the world in the felicity of religion*— God 
reward him and requite him ! — and the Musalman com- 
munity in Samr^and were overcome with despondency 
and consternation in consequence.' 

Ashraf-ud-Din related on this wise : " A petition was 
got up, and was attested with the testimony of the chief 
men and credible persons of the Musalman religion dwell- 
ing at Samrl^and, and we ‘ proceeded with that petition to 
the camp of Barka and represented [to him] an 

account of the proceedings and disposition of the Chris- 
tians of that city. Zeal for the Mul^immadan religion 
was manifested in the mind of that monarch of exemplary 
faith, and the defence of the truth became predominant 
in his disposition. After some days, he showed honour 
and reverence to this Sa3ryid, appointed a body of Turks 

* With sentence the best St. Petersburg copy of the text ends. 

* The following three puges and n half are not contained in the Hailqrbnry, 
the Bodleian, or the Ro. As. Soc. copies of the text. The two latter b^in 
and end with precisely the same words. 

* In one good copy of the text — ' punishment with the sword.* 

f The second British Museum copy is defective of the remainder of the text 
from this place. 
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and confidential persons* among the chief Musalm^n^ and 
commanded that they should slaughter the Christian sect 
who had committed that dire oppression, and despatch 
them to hell. 

** Having obtained that mandate, it was preserved until 
that wretched sect assembled together in the katisS [church] ; 
and they seized them all t<^ether, and despatched the whole 
of them to hell, and reduced the church again to bricks." 

This vengeance was [obtained] through the auspiciousness 
of that monarch* towards the faith of Muhammad — ^the bless- 
ing and ^ace of Almighty <xod be upon him, and favourably 
regard among those of the true faith the ^anafl sect ! 

SECOND STATEMENT. 

This same Sayyid, Ashraf-ud-D!n, related, that, when 
BStu Khan departed from this world, a son survived him, 
Surtak' [by name]. He determined to proceed to the 

* The Calcutta Printed Text has rebels« seditious penons — for 

here ! 

• Bark& Kh& n ruled over the Dafilit-i-l^bfilii|:» and its dependencies further 
west, according to the Pro-Mugfaal authors, who wrote after our author ; and, 
according to them, his authority did not extend to Samr^^and ; for the territories 
immediately east of the Jf^Qn or AmUtah pertained to the descendants of 
ChaghatSe £l^n. See note ^ page 1x92. 

Rubruquis mentions a city on the Atil or Wolga, which he reached on his 
return homewards, under the name of Samarkant, which, he says, is encom- 
passed like an isle with the river, when it overflows, that the Tartars [Mughals] 
were eight years best^ing it before they could take it, and that it was inhabited 
by Alans and Muhammadans. Whe^er such a dty or town ever existed, 
under that name, is doubtful, but some have supposed it to be the city after- 
wards called J^jt-Tarkhmi, Europeanized Astrakhan. The founder of that 
place has been mentioned however elsewhere. 

1 His name is incorrectly given, in the remaining copies of the text availably, 
as Surtaf--cJlj^ — a dot having been omitted from the last letter. The 
Calcutta Text makes it Sumid' — Not only did Surtalt survive him, but 
also another son, mentioned in a subsequent note. 

On his way back from Mangu ^’an’s court, Rubruquis and his party were 
two months and ten days travelling from the urdu at faril-lg^uiam to Bfttfl’s 
urdu^ in which space they found neither town, nor habitation, except one i>oor 
village [of felt tents probably], where they could not get even brea^ and from 
time to time graves of the inhabitants. After he had travelled twenty days 
from Mangfl’s urdu^ he heard that the king of Armenia had passed by, and at 
the end of August he met with SurtaV and his family, his flocks, and herds, 
going to the presence of Mangu ](^a’an — the very journey referred to by our 
author above. ‘Rubruquis paid his respects to that Prince, who sent him two 
habits — dresses of honour — one for himself, and 'another for King Liouisi The 
friar reached [the late] BItu*s urdu^ at Sarae, on the 16th September, 1254. 
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presence of Mangu TChSn. from the country of Khifchak 
and Sa^stn, that, through the means of MangQ Khin. he 
might succeed to his father, Batu’s, position. On reaching 
the presence of Mangu Khan in the country of yarnghaj. 
he [after receiving him] sent him back with honour. As 
Surtak shunned coming to the presence of his uncle, Barka 
Kh aUr and altered his route, and did not come near his uncle, 
Barka Khan despatched persons unto him, saying: “ I am 
unto thee in the place of a father : why dost thou pass by 
like a stranger, and not come near me ?” When the per* 
sons despatched delivered the message of Barka Khan. 
Surtak, the accursed, gave answer, saying : " Thou art a 
Musalman, and I follow the Christian faith ; to look upon 
the face of a Musalman is unlucky " — The Almighty's curse 
be upon the whole of them [the Christians] !* 

When this unworthy remark reached that sovereign of 
Musalmans, Barka Khan, he entered into his khargah * 
alone, fixed a rope round his own neck, firmly secured the 
door of the khargah with a chain, and stood up ; and with 
the most entire humility, and most perfect submission, he 
began to weep and groan, and say : O God I if the 
Muhammadan faith * and the laws of Islam are true, do 
me justice against Surtak>" For the space of three nights 
and days, after having performed his religious duties, he 
continued, in this manner, to groan and lament, and to 
supplicate, until, on the fourth day, when Surtak, the 
accursed, arrived at that place of encampment,* the hour 
of his death came. The Most High God afflicted him 
with bowel complaint ; and he went to hell.* 

* All are accursed who are not of his own faith : the same falling exisU 
everywhere, no matter what the faith may be, but we might hope for some* 
thing better from Christians, in these, so-called, "enlightened" days. 

Rubtuquis, who knew Surttk t<*t think much of his Christianity. 

* A large round tent constructed of tuurutdt or felts, such as are used by the 
Turkish nomads. 

If Barka was alone, it is strange that the very worthy Sayyid knew what he 
did, or what he «<iid. This shutting himself up is more after the fashion of 
his ancestor, the diinp riK 2buri, when he cried out to Tingrl^ th a n ofa Musal* 
ntfn. See page 954* 

* Here the imperfect copies, previously referred to, begin again. 

» The place where death overtook him, probably, as just above we are told 
that SuiU^i would not come near Barka. 

* On the d— Hi of Bath his eldest son, Surtalt. was in the camp of 

4 N 3 
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■Some (j^rsons] related on this wise, that, dn MangO 
Hhan perceiving signs of sedition upon the brow of Surt2|F> 
he despatched confidential persons, secretly, so that they ad> 
ministered poison to the accursed $urt^, and he departed 
tO' hell. 

Barks took the wife [wives?] of BStu to 

wife;’ and there were fifteen sons and grandson^ of the 
graeration of Tushi Kh an.* all of whom departed to hell. 
The possesions of the whole of them passed under the 
sway of Barks Kha n ; and, through the auspiciousness 
[attendant on his embracing] the Muhammadan faith, the 
whole of the territory of Khifch Sk. Saksin,* BulghSr. 
SaklSb, and Rus, as far as the north-east [boundary] of 
Rum, and Jund, and Kh warazm. canie into his possession. 
In the year 658 H., which is that of the conclusion of this 
XabakAt, parties of persons coming from the territory of 
ShurSsSn state that Mangu has departed to hell, 

and that, in all the cities of the east and west, and in the 
countries of ’Ajam, MSwarS-un-Nahr, and KhurSsSn. the 
Khutbah' is read for Barks KhSn and that they have 

MangO. ^’an. He was held in great estimation by the latter, who despatched 
him to his father’s ynrai^ to succeed to the sovereignty over his dominions. 
He never reached it, however, but died on the road in 651 H. 
another son, succeeded to the sovereignty, but he too died very soon after, in 
the same jrear. Some writers do not enter the names of these two brothers 
in the list of sovereigns of the house of jGjt, and put BarkG, Barkah, or 
Baikfte, which is written in as many different ways, immediately after B§tu, hiS 
brother. Barka ascended the throne in 652 H. Sir John Malcolm, in his 
History of Persia, among many other grave errors says [p. 425, voL I.] that 
** Barkah *’ was a iiescendant of ** Ckagktae / ** 

7 A custom among the Mugfaals. 

* The I. O. L. No. 1952, the best Paris MS.^ the Ro. As. Soc. MS.^ 
and the Bodleian MS,^ all have ai\y name but the correct one here, namely, 

and The Printed Calcutta Text follows the first 

named copy, but there ought not to have been any doubt as to who is 
undoubtedly referred to. 

* For Sa!|^ln and RQs the Calcutta Text has ** Saftn and ** Wars.” 

^ Our author appears to have been well informed upon most matters whidi 
happened about his own time especially, and he may be correct here too ; and, 
no doubt, the above is what he heard. The Pro-Mughal authors, who began 
to write nearly a century after, under the patronage of the sovereigns of the 
houses of HuUiku and of nnd whose officials they were, out of 

policy, refrained from setting down anything likely to be unpalatable to their 
masters, as is amply proved by their writings. It is evident too that Bktil 
exerdsed authority in Xhurfisan long before this time ; for he appointed a 
governor to Hirit in 638 H., and again in 641 H., as already mentioned, in 
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assi^ed to that SultSn the title of Jamal>ud»Dtn, IbrShtm ;* 
but God knows the reality. 

In this same year, likewise, one of the great men among 
the ’Arabs, whom they style the Imam, Shams-ud-Din. the 
Maghrabtf has been despatched from the presence of his 
Lord,* on a mission to the presence of the Asylum of the 
Universe, the Sul$an of Sul{ans, NAsir-UD-DunyA wa 
UD-DIN, Ma^imOd ^Ah — God perpetuate his sove- 
reignty! — ^and, having dedicated services, which will be 
worthy of this Court, has caused himself to be strung upon 
the thread of the servants of this sovereign, the Asylum 
of the World, which felicity is, to him, the most excellent 
of all happiness. 

May the Most High God prolong the happiness and 
felicity of the Monarch of the Universe to the extreme 
limit of possibility, and may He keep it uninterrupted 
and increasing; and grant that this TabakAt may be 
deemed worthy of acceptance in the Sublime Audience- 
Hall, and that this author, in the garment of prayer, may, 
thereon, pronounce its conclusion * with this verse : — 

** Be Shiffrt with the bowl of immortality, the ShaVs cup-bearer ! 

Be the portico of his gate like unto the nine-vaulted sphere I 
May it continue in the world as long as the world continues — 

The name of the XabakAt of MahmOd ^Ah-i-NAsir-ud^Dim/* 


note \ (tage 1 126. It b therefore clear, from these facts, that, in. the mteir^* 
num which occurred on the death of Mangu 1 ^’an, the parts above referred 
to must have come under the rule of Barka, temporarily, or, as head of the 
family, until the time when, after the submission of ArtuV-BQ]fl, also a^ed 
lrtu]^-BuVA, and death of Al^jiu, IglubflAe became established in the {Qi’An- 
ship, and, at which time, he assigned all i-riUi*2^!n, as far east as the 
Amiitah, to HulSkiL 

* No other writer mentions this title, but It is doubtless correct, for it was 
usual with the subsequent Mugjial sovereigns, who became converts to Islim, 
to take a MusalmSn name and title, as in the case of NikQdAr A|^ul, HulikH’s 
son, who was styled SuljtSn Ahmad : in fact, it is incumbent on a convert to 
take a MusalmSn name. 

* : some have Ehwijah. llie four AfSS. before mentioned, and the 
Printed Text, leave out the word Lord, and thus make the Imim come from 
the presence of himself 1 Who his Lord wa^ does not appear. 

This was just sixty-seven years before the Ma^irabi> Ibn-i-Ba(u{ah, set out 
on his travels 

< The L O. L. A/:9.,-No. 1952, and Printed Text are defective here again : 
even the verse is imperfect 
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CONCLUSION. 

As much as was possible to, and lay in the power of, 
and came within the circle of the hearing of, and was 
related to, this votary, has been written and recorded. 
Should the observation of the ruler of the people of Islam 
—God perpetuate his sovereignty ! — or of the Khakan-i- 
Mu’azz^im, Ulugh l^an*i>A’ 2 am — may his prosperity en- 
dure ! — or of the Maliks, or Nobles, or Grandees, or §adrs, 
or Pillars of the State, or Eyes of the Faith, during the 
lifetime of the author, or subsequent to his decease, notice, 
in this X^-BAKAt, an error, mistake, deficiency, or re- 
dundance, may they veil it with the skirt of the robe of 
kindness and forgiveness, which will be the extreme of 
favour, and perfection of benevolence. 

Praise be unto Thee, O God, the all-sufficient helper in 
every respect I By Thy mercy, O Thou Most Merciful of 
the Merciful, have pity upon us i May God bless the best 
of His creation — Muhammad, the chief of the prophets, 
the noblest of the dwellers in earth and in heaven, and all 
the prophets and divine messengers, and their descendants, 
every one of them I 

The frailest of the servants of the Divine, MinhAJ-I- 
SarAJ, the Jurjani, who is the author of this XabaKAT — 
Almighty God protect him 1 — thus states, that, when this 
History was submitted by him to the SultAn, NA^IR- 
ud-DIn, Mahmud ShAh — God prolong his reign!— he 
ordained him a royal dress of honour, and the waghah ' 
[marten] pelisse [trimmed] with fine ermine, which was on 
his own blessed shoulders. He likewise bestowed upon 
the author an allowance of io,ooo jltals yearly, and the 
grant of a village ; * and, when a transcription of this 
History was transmitted to the KhAkAn-i-Mu’azzam 

^ Not one of the four now remaining copies of the text has this word oorveot 
The Printed Text too is as defectiTe and incorrect here as elsewhere. The 
waihalF is described as an animai something similar to the fox, of the skins 
of which they make pos0[ns or pelisses ; and it is said that whoever weats one 
win not be troubled with hemorrhoids^ 

^ The revenue arisiiig from the village^ without prejudice to the proprieCary 
r%iits of the landholdeis. 
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Ulugh KhAn-I-A’ZAM— may his prosperity endure! — 
he sent [to the author] 20,000 jitals in ready money/ a 
Maht Sub^t/ a bundle of ermine, and another of fox 
[skin]. This strophe, out. of gratitude for those gifts, was 
pronounced [by the author] and inscribed upon the back of 
the Khan*s copy. Strophe : — 

To the Sha}ir»var of the universe, Ulu^ he 

Who is of the llbari, and Sll&h of the Yamak.* 

Whosoever found acceptance in his presence 
Never more turned face towards the heavens. 

Before him [indeed] who is Ilatim-i-Ta-t ? 

Near unto him what is Yahya*i>Barmak ? ^ 

The dust from the tablet of the heart of Minhaj — 

The cares of the world — he with kindness wiped away. 

Listen to this assertion from me, all people. 

By the way of certainty, not by the road of doubt. — 

Ninety and nine shares of [his] generosity belong to me : 

Of it, all others have but one out of a hundred. 

Every prayer I may offer up from the heart for him, 

The angels, with sincerity, say, Amtn I thereto.’* 

The book of MinhAj-i-SarAj,* the JOrjAnI, on the 5th 

^ The Printed Text has — established, fixed, etc., while the JIfSS. 

copies have counted, numbered, etc., and ready-money, which must 

have been sufficiently apparent from the context. 

Our author was much more fortunate than some authors of the present day, 
who, in many cases, find their writings transferred to another man’s book, 
who appropriates your labours as his own work, trades upon the fruit of 
your brains, gets honours for them, and probably abuses the work he 
pirates. 

• Certain emblems of rank and honours conferred upon and carried before 
princes and great men, denoted by the figure of a fish— wdAi— and other 
insignia, also styled Mafit-Maratib, or something of a simUar kind. 

• See page 1097. And yet this Ilbart Turk is one of many other Tu:ks 
whom compilers of Indian History turn into ‘‘Afghans,” and “Patans,’' 
which words are synonymous. See pages 599 and 796. 

> The paragons of Oriental liberality and generosity. A good anecdote of 
Yahya-i-Barmak is contained in Lane’s ** Arabian Nights^^ Vol. 2. 

• The I. O. L. AAS*., No. 1952, Ro. As. Soc., and Bodleian JIfSS., all 
have bin here, while the Printed Text omits it, an 45 fat being understood. Here 
is an illustration, and a very good one, taken in connexion with the Ehaltfah’s 
words, announcing the death of our author’s father, at page 2449 as well as in 
many other places herein, which demolishes the theory put forth by the late 
Mr. W. H. Blochmann, M.A., in “ T/ie Jonrtial of tfu Bmgal Asiatic Society'^ 
for 1876, page 325, that “ MinhAj i Sirdj docs not mean in prose ‘ Minhij the 
son of Sir 4 j,’ but ‘ Minh 4 j who writes under the name of Sirij that ** his 
name is not Minhaj ud Din, the son of SirAj ud Din,” and that “the fW/a/ /> 
never used in prose in place of Arabic bin;* while, at the same time, the 
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of the month of Rabi’>ul-Awwal, in the year 658 H.,* was 
brought to its 


CONCLUSION. 

Calcutta Printed Text haa actually **Min2j<ud-D(n, Un Sarilj>ud>D!tt,” on its 
title-page ! Our author's own words, too, in the body of the work, com- 
pletely disprove these rash statements. See the Memoir of the author, page 
xix, and Appendix, page xviii. 

> This would be altout the 17th February, 1260 A. D. At page 865, he says 
he finished it in Shaww&l — the tenth month — while, at page 799, he states that 
he completed it in Rajab— the seventh month ! 
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On the year of the occupatum of DihU by Malika afterwards 
Stdtdn, Kuth-nd-Din, I-bak, and the inscription on the 
minirak of Kutb Sskib,page 621. 

Mr. H. Blochmann, M.A., in Part III., of his “Contri- 
butions to the Histoiy and Geography of Bengal,” in the 
Bengal Asiatic Journal for 1875, criticises the date given 
by our author, and by me, for the occupation of Dihli by 
]^u{b-ud-Din, I-bak, at page 515, and would, instead, fix 
upon the year 587 H. for that event. He says “ Mr. E. 
Thomas fixes it at 587 H. as consistent with the best 
authorities.” But who are these best authorities? Two 
pages farther on, Mr. Blochmann states that “ the Tabaqdt 
is the only authority we possess for this period.” 

Now I will just give a specimen of Mr. Thomas’ “ best 
authorities.” At page ii of his “PathAn Kings OF 
DehlI,” he says : “ In 587, in a more extended expedition 
into Hindustan, Muhammad Ghori was totally routed on 
the memorable field of Thanes war. ♦ ♦ * After a yearns 
repose * ♦ ♦ on the self-same battle ground, he again 
encountered his former adversary * * ♦ This time fortune 
favoured the Ghories ♦ ♦ * By this single victory the 
Muhammadans may be said to have become the virtual 
masters of Hindustdn,” &c., &c. 

I will take it for granted that a year after 587 means 
588 H., but turn to the foot-note at page 23 of the same 
work. There Mr. Thomas, foigetting, apparently, what he 
wrote a few pages before, says “ As r^ards ^e histori- 
cal evidence^ to the date 587 A. H. for the capture of Dehli 
by the Muslims, it is complete and consistent with the best 
authorities ! ” 

Mr. Thomas adds “and Minhij-w-Sirij repeats in 
various forms, while treating of the life of Aib^, the 
confirmation of the same date.” In this I cannot ^ree 
with him. Let us turn to page in of the Calcutta Printed 
Text, the foot-note, and also to this Translation, page 515, 
in both of which we find [leaving out the first defeat by the 
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Hindus, but again referring to IKutb-ud-Din’s being taken 
captive], he “took possession of that place — Mirath — in 

587 H. [see note 5, page 515 of this Translation]. From 
Mirath likewise he issued forth in the year 588 H., and 
captured Dihli." 

These are the actual words in the different MSS. col- 
lated. It is not actually said that Dihli was taken in 

588 H., merely that ]^utb-ud-Din, in 588 H., marched from 
Mirath, and it must have been towards the close of that 
year, as will be shown farther on, for, according to the Taj- 
ul-Ma’agir [see page v of this] he had to start to relieve 
Hansi in ^e ninth month of that year, and only took 
Mirath after that. It is evident, therefore, that Minhaj-ud- 
Din did not intend it to be understood that Dihli was 
taken and made the seat of government in 588 H., unless 
he stultifies himself by upsetting his previous statements at 
pages 248, 378, 456, 457, and 464, which see. 

I will now leave the “ best authorities ” and go to facts. 

Minhaj-ud-Din states [pages 456 — ^477] that troubles 
arose in Kh warazm in consequence of the outbreak of Sultan 
Shah, the Khw arazmi. in 587 H. ; that, subsequently [but 
in the same year], Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, advanced into India, took Tabarhindah ; left a garri- 
son there with orders to hold out for six months, and was 
preparing to retire [in consequence of the hot season, it 
being the third or fourth month, at latest, of 587 H. — April 
or May, 1 191 A.D.] ; was defeated by Rae Pithora ; and had 
to retire, leaving the garrison still there. In the cold season 
of that year — five or six months after — instead of being 
able to return as he intended, he was under the necessity 
of preparing to attend his brother, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, along with other dependent Princes and 
their troops, against Sultan ^ah, the Kt^warazmt Prince, 
who threatened Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad’s dominions 
in Kh urasan. Besides, Mu’izz-ud-Din had been badly 
wounded in the first battle, and it must have taken him 
some time to recover. This campaign, Minhaj-ud-Din states, 
at pages 248 and 378, took place in 588 H., and occupied 
six months. ]&utb-ud-Dtn accompanied his master, and 
was taken captive by the Kh warazmis. but, after a battle, 
and defeat of the enemy, he was re-captured. “ This vic- 
tory,” says MinhSj-ud-Din, “wag achieved in the year 
588 H.” 

I also take it for granted that Mr. Blochmann will allow 
that this capture of I^ujtb-ud-Din must have taken place 
before he captured Dihli. But what will totally overturn 
any theories on this matter, unless people will not be con- 
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vinced, is the fact that Minhaj-ud-D!n’s relative, l^a^t, 
Muhammad, the Tulakt [Mr. Dowson’s **Kiz{ Tdiak”], 
was left with a body of troops to hold Tabarhindah for the 
space of six months [that is to the next cold season — the 
ninth or tenth month of 587 H. — September or October, 
1 191 A.D.]. Why did he do this, it may be asked ? and the 
answer is plain enough : he could not remain in India any 
longer with safety. The hot season was close at hand, and 
he would have been unable to return if he stayed much 
longer, for, besides the heat, the six mighty rivers in his rear 
would have all been unfordable, and would have to be 
crossed by boats, even if boats were procurable, a dan- 
gerous matter with regard to most of those rivers at that 
season, witness the strong Railway Bridges washed away 
in these days. The Sultan, having been defeated imme- 
diately after he placed the Ka?T in Tabarhindah, and 
having subsequently to accompany his brother towards 
Marw, Where they were occupied six months, could not 
return as he intended, and the Kazi, having held out over 
thirteen months [see Translation, page 464], the Sulfan still 
not having come, had to give it up to the Hindus. 

Now if we calculate, say, fourteen or fifteen months from 
the first defeat, for the Sultan’s return [i. e. from the setting 
in of the hot season — the ninth month of 587 H.], we shall 
come to the last month of 588 H. ; and, in the same way, if we 
calculate six months of 588 H. for the operations in Kh urasan, 
we must allow some little time for the Sultan to reach 
Ghaznin. and he would then even require a month or two 
to prepare for a campaign in India ; and besides, even if he 
were ready before, he could not move towards India daring the 
height of the hot seasofi. There were the same six mighty 
rivers to be crossed, and all unfordable at that period ; and, 
all these things being thought of, it was utterly impossible for 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mufiammad-i-Sam, to have entered 
India, at the earliest, before the middle of September or 
October — the end of the ninth or tenth month of 588 H,, 
previous to which period no man in his senses, would have 
attempted to march from Ghaznin. to cross the six rivers, 
and advance into India. 

Then followed the battle with Rae Pithora, Kujb-ud- 
Din is left in charge at Kuhram, and the Sul$an prepared 
to return home again. 

These being the facts, how is it possible, on Mr. Thomas's 
“ best authoritie.s," that KuJb-ud-Din could have occupied 
Dihli in 587 H. * 

I am glad also to find that General Cunningham, on his 
visit to Dibit in 1862, considered that 589 H. and not 587 

a 2 
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H. was the correct date oniSait Min&rah-—Hot o\ ‘'Qutbuddin 
Aib^/' about which so many reams of paper have been 
written, but of a wholly different l^UTB. 1 refer to the date 
on tills Min&rah about which “ doctors disagree,” and with 
regard to which Mr. Thomas would fix on 587 H. for the 
occupation of Dihlt, and so all other dates must be made 
to suit it, and Mr. Blochmann too prefers 587 H. I supt- 
pose, however, that all the ** best authorities ” never con- 
sidered how it could be possible for Suljtan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn to 
be defeated by Rae Pithora just before the hot season of 
587 H., to take " a yeat^s repose*' [Thomas], again enter 
India, be occupied some time even then against Rae PithorS 
before finally overthrowing him [according to the Taj-ul- 
Ma’a§ir also], leave j^u^b-ud-Din at Mlrath, retire again 
from .India, for Ku$b-ud-Din, subsequent to all this, to 
occupy Dihli, build a great Mosque, upon which [notwith- 
standing the address of the President of the Archaeological 
Section at the Oriental Congress of 1874] Musalman artisans 
brought from different parts of Asia were employed, and 
all these events to have happened in the one year of 587 H.l 
The idea is simply preposterous. 

It occurs to me, on considering this subject further, that 
the inscription on the fourth circlet of the lower story of the 
Mindrah as given in Thomas [PathAn Kings, page 21-22] 
refers not to Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, if the 
natne given is correct, but to his elder brother. It will 
be found at pages 368 and 370 of this Translation, and in 
the corresponding places in the original, that the elder 
brother and suzerain of Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Muba^mmad, son of 
Sam, was first called Mubammad and his title was Shams- 
ud-D!n, and that the younger brother was also called MuImhi- 
mad, and his title was Shihab-ud-Din. The first brother, 
after he came to the throne, assumed the titles of “ Gh iyas- 
ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mubammad, son of [Baha-ud-Din] 
Sam, ^asim-i-Amir-ul-Muminin,” and after the successes 
in Kh urasan, in 588 H., the younger brother, Mubammad, 
who, up to that time, bore the title of Shihab-ud-Din. 
received the title of Mu’izz-ud-Din, so that, when defeated 
by Rae Pithora, he bore the title of ^ihab-ud-Din, but 
afterwards, on his return the second time, Mu’izz-ud-Din. 
This may account for the subsequent Indian Muhammadan 
writers calling him Shihab and Mu’izz indiscriminately. 

At the period in question, when these inscriptions are 
said to have been recorded [1 fancy they were recorded 
subsequently. See note 6, page 621, of this Translation], 
the elder brother and suzerain was still living, and lived for 
ten years after ; and, I imagine, it will be allowed, that the 
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two sovereigns, and both the brothers, at the same identical 
W could not ^ar the title of ^faslm-i-Arntr-ul-Maminln, 
or ^lyag-ud-Dln, and, therefore, leaving out the additional 
titles, the work of the artist probably, the title in the said 
inscription is,— “ SultAn-us.-SalAtIn, GhiyAs-ud-Dun- 
YA WA ud-DIn, Muhammad, bin SAm, I^asim-i-Amir- 
UL-MOminIn,” and throughout the inscription [given by 
Thomas] the name of Mu'izs-nd-Din, or Shihab-ud-DSn 
even, never once occurs. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir is quoted as an authority, and a 
sufficient authority, to upset the statements of Minhaj-ud- 
Dm, whose father, Saraj-ud-Din, was ^a?i of Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din’s army, and whose kinsman, the Ka;i of 
Tulak, was present on the spot ; but I do not place trust 
in the statements contained in that inflated work, unless 
they are corroborated or confirmed by some other con- 
temporary writer. 

In Elliot [page 21 1, vol. ii.] it is stated that the 
Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir is rare in Europe. I have had four copies 
to compare with the extracts from it given in that 
work, and I find that the date mentioned there — 587 H.— r- 
for the Suljtan’s victory [it totally ignores his defeat\ over 
Rae Pithora, is written ^ [which may be either ^ or 
^] without any points in two copies of the four MSS., in 
the third ^j. with one dot over and one under, and in the 
fourth ^ It is, therefore, evident that that date may be 
either 7 or 9, just as one chooses to read it ; but, as the 
first battle, according to every other author who has written 
on the subject, took place in 587 H., the same year, 587 H., 
cannot, for reasons already stated, be the same in which the 
Suljtan defeated Rae Pithora, and the former’s slave occupied 
Dihli. See note 6, page 521, para. 3 of this Translation. 

If the “ best authorities ” had looked at the Taj-ul- 
Ma’agir attentively however [see also Elliot, vol. ii., page 
217], they would have found that, even according to that 
work, in Ramazan, the ninth month of 588 H. — the middle of 
October [1192 A.D.]— Kutb-ud-Din had to march from 
Kuhram to relieve Hans! [see also note 2 to page 516 of 
^is Translation], and that, subsequently, “ When ” [accord- 
ing to Elliot, page 219], “the chief luminary threw its 
shade in the sign of Libra, and temperate breezes began to 
blow, after putting to flight the army of heat, Kutbu-d-din 
marched from Kahram and took Mirath,’’ and ^subsequent 
to that “ he then encc^mped under the fort of Dehli, which 
was also captured^' This means 587 H. I suppose I 

These events are very briefly, but most clearly and 
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unmistakeably recorded in in which it is stat^ : — 

** 588 H. a battle between Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, son 
of Sam, son of Hu$ain, Lord of Ghaznin. and the Rae of 
Dibit ; the Rae is sl&in in the battle ; Dihli [territory] sub- 
dued ; Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, locates Malik Ku(b-ud- 
Din, I-bak, in the fort of Kuhram, assigns him the govern- 
ment of Dibit [territory], and retires from Hind. 589 H. 
Malik Kutb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, marches from Kuhram towards 
Dibit [the city], captures Dibit with its dependencies.” 

If Mr. Blochmann had looked at “ that excellent work ” 
the Haft-Ihltm, he would have seen therein stated, that the 
defeat of Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, took place in 
587 H., his victory in 588 li., and that Dibit was occupied, 
as the seat of government, in 589 H. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbart, the author of which “ must have 
had the good MSS. older than" mine, also says, “defeated 

587 H , victorious 588 ll., Dihli occupied and made the seat 
of government by Kutb-ud-Din, in 589 H.” 

The Tazkarat-ul-Muluk also says, first battle and defeat 
of Mu’izz-ud-Din 587 H., his victory 588 H., Dibit taken 
589 H., and, next year, 590 H., Mu’izz-ud-Din came again 
on an expedition to Kinnauj. 

The Tarijjdi'i’Alft says that the Sultan gained the 
victory over Rae Pithora in the year 578 of the Rihiat, 
that is 588 H. 

The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh also says that Dibit was made 
the seat of government in 589 H., and that, in the following 
year, 590 H., the Suljan returned on the expedition against 
IKinnauj, 

The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh likewise says that Dibit 
was made the seat of government in 589 H. 

Buda’unt and Firishtah also will be found to agree with 
the Tabakat-i-Akbari ; and, to crown the whole, and put the 
finishing touch to the picture, “ the A’in,” so often quoted 
by Mr. Blochmann, says that the first battle and defeat of 
the Sultan took place in 587 H., the second and victory in 

588 H., and that in the same year his slave took Dihli, but 
nothing is said of his making it the seat of government ; 
and this agrees with the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, where nothing is 
said of making Dihli the capital in that year; but that, 
" from Dihli,” after staying some time there, “ he marched 
forth against Kol, in 590 ii.” 

I need not say more on this head, I think, and do not 
doubt but that Mr. Thomas is open to conviction. 
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On ti^ •name of Malik, afterwards Sult&n, Kutb-ud-Dln, 
I-bak-i-Shil — of the Powerless Finger, page 513, and 
the use of the Izafat in Persian. 

In the "Contributions" previously referred to, the cor- 
rectness of the name, and by-name of this Turkish slave- 
king is criticised. 

Mr. Blochmann " thought ” the name of “ Qutbuddin of 
the Paralyzed Hand" [see Brigg’S translation of Firishtah. 
referred to in noteat page 519 and 521 of this Translation, 
which makes a very energetic warrior of him, considering 
his “ Paralyzed Hand "], had been “ set at rest ” by Mr. 
Thomas — but in this I cannot agree any more than in the 
date 587 H. for the occupation of Dihli, and 599 and 600 
for the conquest of Bengal — and he says that my different 
MSS. “have clearly the same words as the Bibl.-Indica 
Edition of the Tabaqdt *’ but I assert to the contrary : my 
MSS. run thus : — 

but, in the Calcutta Text, after the word the words 
«— j jl — “of a” or “the hand’— occur, and the Hamilton 
MS., the worst of the whole number collated, has the same, 
but the othet two MSS. from which the Printed Text is 
taken have not those words, and another MS. has — 
" of a ’’ or “ the foot ’’ — but all the rest of the MSS. are as 
1 have given it above, and translated it. 

I fail to see much difference in Mr. Blochmann’s “ literal 
translation : ” — “ Outwardly he had no comeliness, and his 
little FINGER [of one ha,n^possessed an infirmity. For this 
reason they called him Aibak-i- Shall [Aibak with the 
paralyzed hand] ” and my ; “ He possessed no outward 
comeliness, and the little finger [of one hand.^] had a frac- 
ture, and on that account he used to be styled I-bak-i- 
SJlil [the powerless-;/f»^<w'«^.’’ The only difference is that 
where 1 translate had, Mr. Blochmann translates it 
possessed— Zi mighty difference truly — ^and that I translate 
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the word —guftatull — ^whtch is the imperfect tense 

of the verb, used also to imply continuity or habitude, an^ 
is not the PAST tetise, and that I give to the meaning 

of a concrete noun. I see no reason to alter my translation, 
as lexicographers, who are supposed to know something of 
the meanings of words, render a rupture, a fracture, 

defeat, as well as breaking, brokenness, &c. 

Mr. Blochmann calls the Haft-Ikllm “ an excellent 
work,” and in this I quite agree with him. Let him look 
at it however, and he will find with respect to Kutb-ud- 
Din, I-bak-i-Sliil, that, in it, are the following words — 
j-siSi* alfi’ U jl ^ — which I defy any 

one to translate otherwise than — from, or on this, that his 
little FINGER WAS BROKEN th^ Used to call him I-bak” 
Which hand is not stated. 

The author of the Tabakat-i-Akbari, Buda’uni, and 
even Firishtah. all of whom Mr. Blochmann states [“ Con- 
tributions,” page 138], “ MUST HAVE HAD very good MSS. 
of the * Tabaqdt-i-N<!b;lri^ " have THE VERY SAME WORDS, 
copying one from the other, as arc contained in the Haft- 
Iklim, the Tagkarat-ul-Muluk has the same, and also the 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh. Some others say the same, but 
1 need not name them here, as those I have mentioned 
are easily obtained for reference, but all leave out the Ja 
without which — finger, is meaningless. Mr. Blochmann 
quotes the Shams-ul Lughat: let him look at it for the 
word dLii and he will see these words — 81^1— 
••I-bak with kasr means FINGER,” as well as the other 
meanings mentioned in the ••Contributions.” 

The Tarikh-i-Majami’-ul- Kh iyar — not the work even of 
a resident in India — has jusiTja y o,, is-A£j\ 

— •• As his little finger was broken they called him I-bak-i- 
Shil.” The Zubdat-ut-Tawarijch, which copies Minhaj-ud- 
Din, has the same words as given in this Translation ; and 
it is satisfactory to know that those authors; who say his 
little finger was brokett, read the word as I have read 

it. Of course, neither Minhaj-ud-Din, nor any other who 
writes I-bak-i-Shil which even, on Mr. Blochmann’s own 
showing, is in the Calcutta Printed Text as in other 
copies, is right in putting ja whether it be shil or shall 
LAST, and it ought, according to Mr. Blochmann, to be 
inverted into “ Shall Aibak,” otherwise it is “ ««- Persian.” 
None of these authors who write I-bak-i-Shil therefore, 
according to this theory, could have known their own 
language ! He also, in his literal translation, renders the 
passage “ and his little finger [of one hand] possessed an 
infirmity,” and yet he turns him into “Aibak with the 
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paralyzed HAND.*' Because one finger wu broken, or 
“ possessed an infirmity,” it does not follow that the whole 
hand was paralyzed. Mr. Blochmann could not have 
•thought of these matters when he proceeded to critipise 
the correctness of my rendering. 

I have never said that I-bak alone meant 1 -bak of the 
broken finger, but, with ^il added to it — I-bak-i-Shil — as I 
have already stated in note i, page 513-14 of this Transla- 
tion, and I have also stated that, in Turkish, I-bak “ means 
finger ” only : not broken or fractured-fingered, or the like. 
Mr. Blochmann could not have read the notes through, or 
failed to see what I said of l-hahc-i-Lang in the same note. 
Nor have I said that t-bak was not Turkish, for he was a 
Turk, and so bore a Turkish name. 

Neither have 1 ever hinted, much less stated, that his 
real name was ^utb-ud-Din : to have said so would have 
been absurd. That is his Musalman titular name only, as 
Shams-ud-Din was the Musalman title of his slave, I-yal- 
timish. In my note l, p^e 513, I have said that Kutb- 
ud-Din could not have been his real name, nor I-bak either, 
which I looked upon as a nick-name or by-name. So Mr. 
Blochmann here, unknown to himself probably, has come 
to the same conclusion. I should not write his name how- 
ever under any circumstance “ Qutbuddin,” any more than 
I should translate it Thepolestarofthefaith, but ]Kutb-ud-Din 
— The Pole-star of [the] Faith. 

There is not the least cause for “the izdfat" to be 
cancelled in I-bak-i-^il : to do so would be contrary to 
the primary and simplest rules of the Persian Grammar — 
the Irani I mean — of the “Tiirdni” dialect I know nothing. 
In §hil I-bak an adjective precedes the noun, and the 
— izdfat— does not take place ; but, when the adjective 
or qualifying word follows the noun, the kasrah of i^idfat is 
required. See the “ A’fn,” page 629 for an example, where 
Mr. Blochmann himself writes “ A’zam Kh An, vide Kh An- 
1-A’zam.” Any Persian Grammar, however simple, will 
show this, as well as Lumsden, or Sir W. Jones, Forbes, &c. 
The following is given as an example, and is very pertinent 
to the subject : — 

“ The last letter of every Persian word is quiescent, or 
un-accented — i. e. as v-' asp, a horse ; «— .» dast, a hand ; 

V mard, a man. But, in composition, when such word 
is either the >-*u. -muzdf, or governing noun, or the 
mausuf, or substantive noun, the last letter must be 
accented with the kasrah of izdfat: as for example — 
eup-i~jeUd — a swift horse ; — dast~i-Zaid — the ^nd 

of Zaid ; mard-unek — a good man ; m—I, rdh~i~rdst 
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— a, true or right way, the kasrah being the sign of the 
governing noun, or the antecedent of the relative adjec- 
tive.” 

^gain : “ When the adjective follows the substantive, 
the latter ihust be accented with the k&srah ; as iV* 
asp~i-stdh — a black horse, but, on the contrary, when the 
adjective precedes the noun, the kasrah must not be used, 
as V-*’ 'W- stah asp — a black horse. The same rule is 
likewise applicable to the governing and the governed 
nouns substantive ; as — badshahan~i-siamtn — 

kings of the earth ; sjtah-i-jahan — king of the world ; 

jahdn-shah — world-king,” &c. 

When I learned these simple rules just thirty years since, 
I did not expect I should have to quote them again. Sh il 
I-bak therefore and I-bak-i-Shil. and I-bak-i-Lang, as he is 
styled in the J ami*-ut-Tawar!kh. and in Fanakati, come 
under these rules, but no writer who pretended to elegance 
of style would prefer the former to the latter. In lU ^ 
which Mr. Blochmann himself translates Contributions^' 
page 136] mtr~Umdh, “Lord of tfu Moon,” why is he so un- 
Persian, and why does he not “cancel the izdfat," and 
write je* "U mah-mir — Moon Lord ? and without an artificial 
i^afat whence comes of the"? 

I do not know that any one has said that Mr. Thomas is 
not quite correct in looking upon as “the original 
name.” I, certainly, have not said so. I only write I-bak 
what Mr. Thomas writes Aibeg and Mr. Blochmann Aibak, 
but I think Mr. Blochmann would have some difficulty in 
showing me the word written with a inadd, viz. : He 

certainly cannot show it to me in any copy of the T&ba]|j:at- 
i-Na§irl, and I never saw it anywhere else so written. 

As to what is given as the legend on coins he is said to 
have issued, and his being merely called I-bak therein, 
which Mr. Blochmann deems quite sufficient to refute me 
by my own reinarks, it is evident that, before Mr. Bloch- 
mann had calmly read my statements, he penned this 
portion of his "Contributions" 1 read in the l^end given 
at page 525 of this Translation the words — Sultan l^utb- 
ud-Din, I-l^k, as plain as it is possible to print. He would 
scarcely have put ^il or ^all upon his coins. Did Timur 
add the word Lang to the legend on his ? Of course not. 
See the additional note to this Translation, on the 
subject of the legends on these coins : end of Na^ir-ud-Dln, 
Mahmud Shah*s reign, page 717. 

I do not consider that Mr. Thomas or any one ebe has 
“ set this question at rest ” with respect to “ Aibeg ;” and 
had Mr. Blochmann not been quite so hasty he might have 
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read a note in this Translation [note *, page 7^29], where I 
have remarked upon the number of other Maliks styled 

— some five or six or more, including Ul'u gh - 'Khk n’a 
brother. 

As to there being no such word as shil in Persian mean- 
ing limp, weak, soft, paralyzed, &c. Contributions^' page 
136] I do not agree with Mr. Blochmann. It is not 
“ Tdrdnf,” and may be Irani, or possibly local, and peculiar 
to the Farstwans of Afghanistan, but is commonly used ; 
and another Persian word — — is used with it in the 
sense mentioned. As to Mr. Blochmann’s *‘rare Arabic 
word s/ial or shall [which “ rare ” word I have also referred 
to in my note, page 513], he says it means having a 
withered hand,” but I say it means a hand or foot paralyzed 
or powerless, &c., on the authority of an excellent Lexicon 
in Persian, which explains it thus : — 

J.&4 «aiU jt| asijT 1, 3 “s— * 

I think I may venture to assert that Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, was rather unlikely to have 
purchased a slave with the whole of one hand paralyzed : 
a finger broken or paralyzed would have been no very 
great detriment, but how could a one^-hand paralyzed man 
fight on horseback ? See too the wonderful feats Dow 
and Briggs — not Firishtah — make him perform. As to 
its being “ a rare Arabic word ” I beg to say that it is a 
most common one among the Afghans : in fact, they rarely 
ever use another word, excep,t by adding Ja shull to it — 
" shall-o-s^ll." See my Pushto Dictionary, page 656. 

In the following page [137] of his "Contributions" 
Mr. Blochmann, referring to my mentioning in a note to 
my Translation, that Arim Shah, said to be the son of 

I-bak, and, by some, the adopted son, is called I-bak’s 

brotl^ by Abu- 1 -Fa?l, says he takes “ the opportunity to 
justify Abul-Fazl, and that, in his [own] A'fn text, Abul- 
Fazl states twice distinctly that A^rdm Shdh was Aibak’s 
son.” Mr. Blochmann’s A'fn may, but in my A'in — the 
MS, I quoted, and which is now before me — a “good 
old copy” — lw>* these words, in which may be a clerical 
error : — 

jtjiVu Jit »i» ji If f •■•Alt su 

At page 137 of his "Contributions” Mr. Blochmann 
considers the word ^#1 di **a moon” in the word e^i 

to occur ip other names of Indian History, and in 

what he calls ‘M*-tigfn” or .Ctigfn [he is not certain 
which perhaps; can be written £ in "Tiirdnf” pro- 
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bably], and in **i4Mititmish, the mptror Altamsh,” but 
unfortunately with madd over the i does not occur in 
either of those names nor will Mr. Blochmann show them 
to me so written even in the Bibl.-Indica edition of the 

If “Ai-lititmish” be the name of the so-called “em- 
peror” JJ>ut why not write also the “emperor” Mahmud, 
son of Sabuk-Tigin, the “emperor” Mu’izz-ud-Din, and 
the “emperor” ^utb-ud-Dtn? They were Sultans by 
title as well as “^f-lititmish” was] and if 'Mf-lititmish” 
be right why style him “ Altamsh ” still ? Such must be 
“ behind modem research.” If be contained in the words 
and — there are no madds here — and en- 
tirely separate from the ^ and of those words, 
how does Mr. Blochmann account for the words uuu 
Kal-timi sh. Tah-timishf ^ind — Sal-timish ? These 

are names often occurring as well as — I-yal- 
timigh, elsewhere than in Indian history, because they 
are Turk names, but the la.st part of these compound words 
is ^ sometimes written and and the first part 
and respectively, and not v/1 at all. After 
this same fragile theory, I-yal-Arsalan — J-.i and 
I-yal-duz— jjA' which latter the author of theTaba]j:at-i- 
Nasirt and some others write jjati Yal-ddz [where is the 
“ v/f di * a moon ’ ” here ? is said to mean a star in 
Turkish], those names must be written i^f-liarsalan and 
.^f-lilduz. I should like to know the titles of these 
“oldest Dictionaries” which give the pronunciation **Ai- 
lititmish.” No, rio, the “^1 di ‘a. moon’” in these last 
names is all moonshine. 

In the Farang-i-Rashidt — ^a Dictionary published in the 
Bibl. Indica Series, among the meanings assigned to dUl is 
six-fingered. This is something new. In that work also 

signifying moon, is not written J\ with madd. 

Since the above was written I also And that the same 
Dictionary contains the word but that form of jt which 
signifies, soft, ductile, lax, feeble, relaxed, weak, &c., is 
written with short u — shul, which is evidently the same 
word as used by the Afghans referred to at page xi of this. 
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On the Correct name of the conqueror of BihSr and Lakhana- 
wafi, Malik Ikhtiydr-ud- Din, Multammad, son of 
BakkUyar-ttd-Dln, the Kh ali, and others of his tribe, 
and t^ use of the kasrah of 'iedfat for bin, son of, 
&c.. Sec. 

The name of this Malik is also criticised in the " Contri- 
butions f page 137. Mr. Blochmann says: — 

“The only thing we knew hitherto (and I believe it is 
all we know now) is that the conqueror of Bengal was 
called 

Muhammad Bakhtyir, 
and the name of his paternal uncle was 
Muhammad Mahmi^d.' 

“ The names of these two persons Major Raverty breaks 
up, by introducing an artificial izdfat, or sign of the geni- 
tive [see ante on the use of the izafat and the 

and any Grammar on the subject], into four names, viz. 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyir, and Muhammad-i-Mahmiid 

Major Raverty says in explanation that “in his older 
MSS!' the word bin, or son, is inserted between the 
words Muhammad and Bakhtyir in the heading of Chap- 
ter V., which contains the biography of the conqueror of 
Bengal ; hence the conqueror of Bengal was Muhammad, 
and “ the father’s name, it appears, was Bakhtydr, the son 
of Mahmiid.” It is not stated in how many MSS. this bin 
occurs ; but, though it occur in the heading, it never 
occurs in the text 

The name of Muhammad Bakhtydr occurs more than 
thirty times in Major Raverty’s Chapters V. and VI. (pages 
548 to 576 ) ; but in every case Major Raverty gives Mu- 
hammad-i-Bakhtyir, i. e. the Izdfat. Hence his MSS. 
have no bin in the text. In the heading of Chapter VI., 
there is no bin, though Major Raverty puts it in ; he tries 
even to do so in the heading to Chapter VIII., in the name 


> See page 549 and note *. 
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of Husimuddfn ’Iwaz, and "one or two authors” get the 
credit of it.” 

“ Nor does the word bin occur in the MSS. of the TAjul- 
Mai$ir, in Firishtah, the Tabaqdt i Akbar/, Badaonf, and 
later writers, though the authors of these histories mttst 
have had very good MSS. of the Tabaqdt i Nayirl, some of 
which, in all probability, were older than those in Major 
Raverty’s possession. Hence I look upon the correctness 
of the solitary bin as doubtful.” 

My answer is, I “put” nothing “ in the Taj-ul-Ma’asir 
has no Arabic headings like the Taba];at-i-Na$irt, and does 
not use the word bin, but, that work not being written in 
the “Tiiianf idiom,” the Kasrah of izdfat, where necessary, 
is understood. The author of the Taj-ul Ma’agir, which 
work Mr. Blochmann has, of course, examined, could not 
possibly have had a "good ” or “old copy” of the “ Taba- 
qit ” seeing that it was not written until more than thirty 
years after, the Taj-ul-Ma’asir was finished. Neither has 
the Tabahat-i-Akbari Arabic headings, Buda’uni says he 
copies from his patron’s work. I have already shown, in my 
notes 6 and 4 to pages 697 and 71 1, and in many other 
places of this Translation, what the Tabahat-i-Akbari is. 
The Author in all probability saw tfie Tabalcat-i-Nasiri, 
but, as I suppose, he did not take the trouble to collate 
different copies, or devote a year or two to that task 
alone, as I have dpne, and contented himself with one — for 
example say the I. O. L. MS. 1952, “a good old copy” 
too, which one person, at least, styles an “ autograph ” — the 
short comings of the Tabakat-i-Akbari may be accounted 
for. Firishtah contains nothing whatever — not a single event 
— respecting the Turk Sultans of the Mu’izzi and Shamsi 
dynasties, but what is contained in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, 
even to the poetical quotations and the blunders also. 

I do not propose to change the name of the “ conqueror 
of Bengal ” : I do more : I do change it without the least 
hesitation on the authority of the best extant copies of the 
text of the “TabaqAt,” which, as Mr. Blochmann most 
correctly observes, “ is the only authority we possess for this 
periodf and it will require positive proof to the contrary to 
make me give up the point. Because a name has been 
written incorrectly before, on wrong assumption, or on mere 
theories, and because the two names Muhammad and 
B alfh t-yar have been handed down and repeated from one 
writer to another as that of one man only, is there any 
reason why such error should be obstinately stuck to 
through thick and thin 

But at the same time I must state that I have naught to 
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gain or lose by the change : I have no object in changing 
it, and only do so on the “ undoubted authority " of my 
author. The matter lies in a nut-shell : either the father 
was called Bakht-yar. or he was not. If he was so called, 
then he has hitherto had the credit for what his son per- 
formed. 

As to Muhammad with the kasrak of izdfat being 
correct, 1 fancy Mr. Blochmann, even in a Muhammadan 
“School Register,” [a great authority certainly,] never 
found one person called Muhammad Mahmud without the 
last referred to his father — certainly not if a Musalman in 
his senses wrote it down. But with regard to the “ con- 
queror’s ” name, Muhammad, and Bakht-yar — that is to say 
Bakht-yar-ud-Din — his father’s name, the word bin — son of 
— I first noticed in the oldest British Museum copy, one of 
the three best I have had for my translation, and Professor 
Rieu, on whose words, opinion, and experience in such 
matters, I place implicit confidence, considers it a MS. of 
the 14th centuiy — or about a century after the time that 
Minhaj-ud-Din wrote. The word bin also occurs in the 
other British Museum MS., and in the best St. Petersburg 
copy, which is another of the three I refer to, and in the 
very old copy I have — which apparently looks, but may not 
be, much older than either of the other two — the whole of 
the headings are pointed, and in this last MS. the word 
bin does not occur, for at this particular place, as well as 
in a few other instances where bin, as in the case of Mu- 
hammad Kn Sun, of whom more anon, is, subsequently, 
given, the bin has clearly been left out, accidentally, by the 
copyist Mr. Blochmann’s “ solitary bin ” also occurs in 
the best Paris copy. So bin — “son of” — occurs in four 
MSS . ; in three of the best and oldest copies ; the izafat in 
a fourth which often uses tiu isdfat for bin in other instances 
where son of is undoubtedly meant; and bin in a fifth, 
considered to be a precious “ autograph ” of the author’s. 
In the other MSS. vowel points are not niarked, but the 
izafat is, without doubt, meant there, as in other places 
where not marked. The “ one or two authors seems to 
be disapproved of — I' had an object in not stating all my 
author’s names at the time. 

I can give hundreds of such like instances of bin and an 
izafat being used indiscriminately. But just look at the 
Calcutta Printed Text for example — the firet page that 
meets the eye — page r* — ^44, the heading is “ Al-Amir 
Muhammad, bin ’Abbas,” and immediately under, second 
line, are the jvords: — o-t* j>A * * * * * cKUand, 
as rendered in my version, page 332, “ He made over 
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the kingdom of Ghur to Amir Mukammad-r-’Abbu,” and 
which Mr. Blochmann, according to his theory, would have 
written “ Amir Muhammad ’Abbis," and so have made one 
person of the plural. There is another good example at 
pages III* and i** viz. : — (.u jj*** ^ *>‘■*'1 «tii,» — Ghiyas- 

ud-Din, Mahmud bin Muhammad-r-Sam. Here bin is 
used for one person — the son, and an i^&fat understood and 
required for a third person — the grandfather : there is no 
i^afat marked, but it must be used, because Muhammad, the 
father, was not called Sam, but he'was the son of Sam — that 
is Baha-ud-D!n, Sam. Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud’s father’s 
name, is written in full in the headings with bin, but under, 
<1. ,^jJl ibU — Ghiyas-ud-Din. Muhammad-f-Sam, and 
likewise his brother’s, >** — Mu’izz-ud-Din, 

Muhammad-i-Sam, but, by the theory put forth in the 
** Contributiotis” and the system followed in the transla- 
tion of the “ A’in-i-Akbari,” they would both be turned 
into Sam, which alone refers to their father, and not to 
them, as the headings as well as the text — including the 
printed text — most undoubtedly show, and many other 
examples are to be found in the woik. The names in the 
headings are written in Arabic, in every copy, throughout 
the whole book, and in the body of the work, according to 
the Persian idiom, the i^afat for bin is understood, as is also 
the case with the name of Ikhtiyar-ud-Dln. Muhammad 
bin Bakht-yar[ud-Din], the Rha lj. and others. 

Another matter tending to prove that Bakht-yar is the 
father’s titular name, is the fact that the author of the 
Xabakat-i-Akbari — one of those " who must have had ” the 
good old MSS . — styles him “ Malik M uham mad-i-Bakht- 
yar-ud-Din.” Muhammad could not possibly, be called 
Bakht-yar-ud-Dln. and Ildltiyar-ud-Din too. The same 
author, by the bye, at the head of the chapter, styles the 
“conqueror” of Bengal IkhtiyAR-UD-D!n. Muiiammad, 
only. Why ? Because he understood that Bakht-var-ud- 
D!n was his father’s name. 

“ Further,” says Mr. Blochmann, “ supposing bin to be 
correct, is it not strange, nay totally un-Persian, to speak 
continually of Muhammad-W«-Bakhtyir, or Muhammad-/- 
Bakhtyir, instead of using the single name of Muhammad ? 
This would be Arabic usage. Thirdly, if Mahmild were the 
grandfather, it would have been extraordinary on the part 
of the author to have left out the grandfather in the head- 
ing, and in the beginning of the chapter, when Muhammad 
Bakhtydr’s descent is spoken of, and merely incidentally to 
mention it in connexion with the paternal uncle."^ 

It certainly would be ««-Persian to .speak continually of 
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Mu^iammad-Mw Bakht-yar« hence, after the Arabic heading, 
as in other places throughout the whole work of Minhaj-ud- 
Dtn, the Persian if Elat is understood. Scores of examples 
in the text also show that a man's single name, such for 
example as Muhammad would be here, is unusual except in 
the case of some slaves whose fathers’ names appear to 
have been unknown. So engrafted is the custom of using 
the father* s name with the son's [but not the grandfather’s], 
that in our Indian Courts we find bin and ivcUod always 
used, and even in Bombay we find low caste Hindus, 
Dehfs, &c., styled, for example — “ Lakhsman walad Nur- 
sia,” and “ Pandu^ bin Santo,” &a A grandfather's name is 
ye^ seldom put in the headings of the X^bakat-i-Na$ir! — 
it is not usual to do so. Had the paternal uncle’s nanae 
occurred in a hdading the word bin would have been written 
no doubt ; but, as I have before noticed, did any person ever 
hear one man called Muhammad Mahmud } I know, how- 
ever, that one of the sons of Mahmud of ^^aznin is styled 
Muhammad-r-Mahmud, and that his uncles are styled, 
Nafr-^Sabuk-Tigin, and Yusuf-r-Sabuk-Tigtn respectively. 
What a nice thing for a translator to make one man of 
them 1 

" Lastly,” writes Mr. Blochmann, “ the use of the Izdfat, 
instead of bin or pisar (son), is restricted to poetry, and does 
not occur in prose [see note J, page 138]. I see, therefore, 
no reason to change the name of the conqueror of Bengal, 
as proposed by Major Raverty.” 

This is a matter of such vital importance that I must 
give two examples, out of very many, of what may be 
caused through a translator not knowing where to place 
the izdfat so much objected to by Mr. Blochmann as 
“ never occurring ” in Persian prose in place of bin, son ofi 
which is so ”««-Persian.” 

A careful and conscientious writer like Elphinstone 
says, in book v., chap, i, of his “ History of India,” that 
" Mahommed Cdsim ” invaded Sind ; and, page after page, 
and paragraph after paragraph, it is said that ” Cdsim ” did 
this, and “Cdsim” did that, and that “the Mohametan 
arms ceased with the death of Cdsim” 

In Elliot also, vol. i., page 138, the extract ftom the 
Ch ach-N amah commences with the death of Rae Dahir 
“at the hands of Muhammad Kdsim Sakifi.” These 
names — for they are used as that of one person — “Mu- 
hammad Kdsim ” occur in scores of places throughout the 
extract, but, at page 157 we also have “ 'Imddu-d-din 
Muhammad Kdsim bin Abi 'Akil Sakiff.” 

“ Muhammad Kdsim,” as though it were the name of one 
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man, duly appears in voL vL of the same work, as conqueror 
of Sind. 

Now “ Cisim ” or “ Kdsim ” had nothing whatever to do 
with Sind or its conquest. He was dead before his son, 
Mu^mmad, was appointed by his uncle to lead the ’Alcabs 
into Sind, and so the father, who was in his grave at the 
time, has had credit, up to this moment, in our so-called 
Histories of India, what his son performed, in the same 
manner that Bakht-yar-ud-Din. the Khalj. has had the 
credit for what his son, Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. performed in 
Lakhanawati. 

From Tabari downwards, the name of the conqueror of 
Sind is ’Imad-ud-Din, Muhammad, soft of l^asim, sott of 
Muhammad, son of Hakam, son of Abu*’Ukall> and Al- 
Biladuri, an extract from whose work is given in Elliot, 
says the same as Tabari ; but, because the author of 
the Chach-Namah headed his chapters in Persian instead 
of Arabic, the necessary izafat indicating son of, which 
is declared never to occur for that purpose, was not recog- 
nized, and hence this lamentable and absurd error. Such 
is History. 

I have already given examples of this ; but turn to 
page <• — 40 of the Calcutta Printed Text, which is the same 
as other copies in these instances, and the fourth line from 
the heading are these words a,-, j«*V cx<i* — 

cjhfm takht-i- Gh aznln ba Amir Mahmud -i-Sabuk-Tigin 
rasid. Does Mr. Blochmann mean to assert that Sabuk- 
Tigin is not the father’s name ? So much for the 
random assertion that “ the izafat instead of bin or 
pisar [which last I have not used] is restricted to poetry, 
and does- not occur in prrose^' and according to the foot- 
note that it “ is rare in poetry, and poets do not like to use 
this Izdfat!' If Mr. Blochmann met w'ith the following 
in Indian History — c''*' lA oi*** ^ wonder 

what he would think of it : he would write it “ Shihdbuddau- 
lah Hariin Bughrd Ilak Khin,” and make one person of it. 
I, however, read it — “ Shihab-ud-Daulah. Harun-i-Bughra- 
i-I-lak- Kh an.” because I know for certain that Harun who 
is entitled Shihab-ud-Daulah is the son of Bughra, who is 
the son of the I-lak Khan, who is named Musa, who were 
Khans in Mawar-un-Nahr — of the Afrasiyabi dynasty. 

Next, in the same foot-note J, page 138 of the ** Contri- 
butions" Mr. Blochmann says that “ Minhdj-i-Siraj ” [I 
write Sardj'\ docs not mean in prose, ‘ Minhdj, the son of 
Siraj,’ but Minhaj who writes under the name of Siraj. 
That the father’s name w’as Siraj has nothing to do with it." 

Mr. Blochmann would find it difficult to show me w'here 
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‘‘ ” I suppose it will be 

all^ow^ Author knew his own name, and his 

XX- u-?’ und if that be allowed, he calls himself repeatedly 
Minhaj-ud-pin-i-Saraj, and he further says that his father 
was the Maulana Saraj-ud-Din, whose father was the 
Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din, ’Ugman, whose father was the 
Imani, Abd-ul-Khali^, the Jurjanl For these reasons 
AbO- Umr-i- UsmAn, who is also called Minhaj-ud-DIn, 
styles himself in this work — MinhAj-i-SarAJ- 
I-MinhAj— refemng to father and grandfather also. Here 
are two i^dfats, in prose too. See also note 7, page 727 of 
this Translation. 


I have already shown Mr. Blochmann’s theory of “arti- 
ficial” izafats, as he calls them, to be “ 7^«-Persian,” but, to 
P*"ov® that another statement here made is likewise in- 
correct, I must prominently notice another izafat. It refers 
to the article “ Who were the • Patdn' or ‘ Pathdn' Sultans 
of Pihlt”— the paper in the Journal A. S. Bengal, for 
page 31. Mr. Blochmann says in the same foot- 
note J, page 138, of his “ Cofitrihuttons,” para.. 2, “The form 
of the name of Muhammad-i-Suri, on whose name Major 
Raverty has built a hypothesis, is doubtful for this Izdfat.” 

Mr. Blochmann, apparently, did not notice that the 
matter of the kasrah of izafat, at page 31 of the Journal, 
has reference solely to Firishtah and his translators. If 
he will take the trouble to refer to this Translation, page 
316, and to the corresponding place page r*— 38 of the 
Calcutta Printed Text, he will find the heading, “ StJRl, bin 
Muh.\MMAD,” showing that here Suri is itself a Ghuri 
name. Then let him turn to page 320 of the Translation, 
and he will find the heading “Malik Muhammad bin 
StJRl,” but in the corresponding place in the printed text, 
page >*• — 40, merely ur,^ a.-* du If I chose to be guided 
by Mr. Blochmann’s theory on that heading alone, and did 

not knotu that the kasrah of or description was re- 

quired, and was in any doubts respecting the persons I was 
writing about, I might have called him, as Mr. Blochmann 
would, and as Mr. Dowson, in Elliot [voI. ii., p, 285], has 
done — Muhammad Siiri, as though the two names belonged 
to one man, and have turned two men into one accordingly. 
The printed text also mentions him as twice in the 

same page, but a third time, in the last line of that page, 
when speaking of Malik Muhammad having made over 
Slur to his eldest son, his name is given with his father’s 
and grandfather’s name — oeo- c»» o» viz: — Amir 

Bu ’Alt. son of Muhammad, son of Suri. 

b 2 
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Look again at the following heading in the Printed Text 
—page ■’<—41, and there it is again confimied, and we have 
any ia< j*' — Abu-’ Alt, son of Muhammad, 

son of Surf, but, in the ninth line, the father is again called 
aa- the izSfat being understood. The next heading 
also refers to Muhammad being Surfs son, viz : — Abbas, 
son of Shts. son ^Muhammad, son ofS^x\. 

If my long note on this subject, 7, page 321, had been 
read before taxing me with building up a doubtful "hypo- 
thesis," it might have been seen that in the Kitab-i- 
Yamtnl, the author of which was contemporary vdth this 
very Muhammad, son of Suri, who, it is pretended [merely 
because* Dow and Briggs so rendered it and made a “Pa- 
thin ” of him], was called Muhammad Sari, he is never once 
referred to as Muhammad but as ajy — the son of SOrI. 
The Tarikh-i-Alfl. Fasih-t Jahan-Ara, Rau?at-u$-Saf 3 , 
Habib-us-Siyar, Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa, and Muntakhah-ut- 
Tawart kh. call him son of SOrI only ; and in the account 
of Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tigin’s raid upon the ^urts in the 
Jami*-ut-Tawarikh he is also merely called son of SORI : 
never Muhammad. The Bengal A. S.. Library contains a 
copy [No. 14] of this work, and Mr. Blochmann can refer 
to it. He will find, if the portion copied for me has been 
correctly copied, that in the first two places this Ghurtan 
chief is called anf' Shuri — a mistake of for u- but, four 

or five lines from the end of the paragraph, he is styled 
— pisar-t-SiMA — that is the son of ShURI, and it is 
clear that Rashid-ud-Din followed the Kitab-i-Yam!ni and 
styled him son of SORI likewise, but that, in two instances, 
the copyist of that MS. No. 14, or the Calcutta katib, left 
out the word ^ before the name, in the first two instances. 

If the two words ’All Mardan alone mean ’Al! who was 
as valiant as many Men, and if Muhammad Sheran alone 
also mean Muhammad who was equal to many Lions, and 
his brother is also “ equal to many Lions ” [rather strange 
that both brothers should be so], whence come these five or 
six ‘'artificial ” words, since, without artificial means being 
adopted, the words 'All Mardan are — 'AH men — and Mu- 
hammad Sheran — Muhammad Lions f These words would, 
without the kasrah of description, be much the same as 
Shah Jahan — King World— rcSened to in what I have said 
on the i^fat, and which is a complete answer also to these 
questions. Muhammadan “School Registers” have nothing 
to do with it. The Khali Turks of Garmslr did not keep 
any Registers. 

As this answer to Mr. Blochmann’s criticisms may fall 
under the notice of readers not acquainted with the Irinl 
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dialect of the Persian, and as he constantly refers me to his 
A'fn, I must point out how inconsistent he is himself about 
these izdfatA — I do not think I can be taxed with incon- 
sistency— and how often his i^dfats are used when they are 
not required^ and wanting whm not used. These incon- 
sistencies, which I take from his translation of the 
Akbari^ may be seen at a glance ; he appears to have no 
fixed system: — “Mfr Sharif-f-Amulf ” requires the^ izafat 
according to his theory, but, as Mir Sharif was a native of 
Amul, the yd-i-nisbat or of relation affixed to Amul — — 
i. e. ^ Amul — as it is written in the MS, from which it is 
taken, was sufficient, as JFdrs — Persia, Farsi — Persian or of 
Persia ; and Panj-ab — Panj-abi ; Afghan. Afghani. &c 

The same occurs in Shaikh Farid-/-BukhArf,*' which last 
word containing the yd-unisbat means OF Bul^ara, or the 
Bujch^rian. As it now stands it is ** Shaikh Far/d ^ or the 
Bukhdrl, Again, in the words " Alaudd{n-f-Ar^^y,”although, 
at the very first page of Part III. of the Contributions'^ 
referred to, the word Khilji is called an adjective. 

In another place, I find, ^‘A'zam Khdn” vide Khdn-U 
Azam [see example of Izafat previously given], and we 
find Kh 4 n-I-A'zam accordingly, but Mir-f-Adl [as I 
should write it] is not correct according to Mr. Bloch- 
mann’s theory: it must be Mir 'Adi," For example, I 
will give a list of some of the titular names and patro- 
nymics, and Mr. Blochmann^s different ways of writing 
them : — 

“ Chingiz Khdn ” in histories called " Qadn I Buzui^ ; 
Cadr Jahdn Mufti requires no i^dfat, but Muftf-I-Ma- 
mdlik and ‘‘Umard-l-Kibdr”; ^‘Khdn Khdndn”and " Khdn- 
khdndn” require none: “Khdn-I-Kaldn'' and "Khdn-i- 
A'zam” require it; ‘‘Khdn 'A'lam Finizjang,” “Nu9rat- 
jang ” and “ Khdn Zamdn ” require none : “ Rustam-I- 
Zamdn,” Tiizak-l-Jahdngiri, and Farang-l-Jahdngirf want 
it; but Bahar-i-Danish from me would be a dangerous 
innovation too, and my “ Shah-i-Jahan ” is dangerous and 
i^;i-Persian, but “Malikah / Jahdn" is not!!: “A'caf Khdn 
'Abdul Majid" requires no izafat, but the same person 
“'Abdul Majid-I-A^caf Khdn" requires it; Sulaimdn Ka- 
rardni [by-the-bye, there is no such name\ requires no ^afat, 
but, a little farther on, it requires to be written “ Sulaimdn- 
I-Karardni " ! 

I could multiply these examples ad infinitum. 

“ Burdan-kot may be due north of Bagura (Bogra) in 
Long. 89® 28', Lat. zf 8' 25^ close to Govindganj, on the 
Karataya River," but I fail to find it in the 1 19th Sheet of 
the Indian Atlas; but great changes must have taken 
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place since Minhaj-ud-Din wrote, when "a river ** flowed in 
front of his Burdan-kot, of vast magnitude, the name of 
which is Bag-mati ; and, when it enters the country of Hin~ 
dustan, they style it, in the Hindui dialect, Samund (ocean) 
and, in magnitude, breadth, and depth, it is three times 
more than the river Gang [see page 561], and the Karataya 
must therefore have grown ‘‘small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less.’* 

I did not “ identify Maksadah : *.* My words [note 4, page 
576] are “the Maxabad probably of the old Maps,*’ &c. 

Mr. Blochmann at page 142 kindly recommends me to 
Mr. Thomas’s “Initial Coinage of Bengal,*’ regarding 
the reigns of “ Muhammad Bakhtyar’s ** immediate suc- 
cessors ; but as I have the account of “ Minhaj-ud-Din,** 
the sole authority for the period f and some others, I can 
dispense with it, and have already done so in my Transla- 
tion. Perhaps some coins of Muhammad bin Bakht-yar 
may yet come to light. 

I beg further to notice here, now that I am on the subject 
of coins, that, although the Shansabanf rulers, and some 
of their freed-men after them, used the title of “ KasIm-I- 
AmIr-UL-MOminIn,” it did not follow that they “shared 
their property ” with the “ Commander of the Faithful,” as 
Mr. Blochmann imagines from his remarks on Thomas’s 
readings of rare Bengal Coins, at page 203 of the Society’s 
Proceedings for 1872. Our author’s derivation of the 
title will be found at page 315 of this Translation. See 
also page 368, and the Shams-ul-L uzhat wherein the 
word is also explained, but it is evidently of Arabic 
derivation. 
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On the date of the cap^re of the city of Adwand Bihar by 
Malik Ikhtivar-t^-Dln. Muhammadt son of Bakht-vdr- 
ud-Din, the Khalil page 551. 

The next matter is the conquest of Bihar by Mubammad. 
bin Ba kh t-var. the Kha lj. which Mr. Thomas fixes at 
599 H. on the authority, Mr. Blochmann “ believes,” of the 
Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir [Elliot’s version probably], which states 
that ^utb-ud-Din took Kalinjar in that year; but the 
MSS. of the Taj-ul-Ma’agir examined by me, unfor- 
tunately, have that same stubborn ^ and what makes the 
date still more doubtful — ^viz. : j ^ 

which, from the want of diacritical points, may be 577, 
S79» 597 » o*" S99» just as the reader chooses to render the 
words. 

At page 523 of this Translation [note, para. 2] I have 
noticed that “it is astonishing that the Musalmans re- 
mained quiet for six years,*’ assuming that 599 H. was the 
correct year in which Kalinjar was taken, which, I add, 
“ was the same year in which Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din died,” 
but, from the examination of these four MSS. of the Taj- 
ul-Ma’asir again, I am in doubt whether 597 H. is not the 
most correct cucording to that work. Minhaj-ud-Din says 
the Sultan died in 599 H., but, as I have noticed in note 4, 
page 383, some authors give 597 H., and some 598 H. as 
the date of his death. 

Those who suppose that “ Bengal was conquered ” [the 
surprise and capture of Nudiah I refer to] in 599 uot 

consider how Muhammad, bin Bakht-var. could have 
“ reigned,” as he is said to have done, “ twelve years seeing 
that he was assassinated in 602 H. 

I am told that I am mistaken, according to my own 
authorities, in connexion with the very doubtful date in 
the Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir above referred to. Mr. Blochmann says, 
page 134, Part III. of his Contributions" : — 

(i) That Muhammad Bakhtydr appeared before Qut- 
buddfn in Dthll, and was rejected by reasdn of his humble 
condition. 
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Accordii^ to Major Raverty, DihK was occupied in 
589 H.\ hence Muhammad Bal^tydr must have been re* 
jected in or after 589 H. 

(2) After his rejection, Muhammad Bakhtydr goes to 
Badaon where Hizabr gives him a fixed salary. 

(3) After some time, Muhammad Bakhtydr goes to Audh, 
where he obtains certain fiefs near the Bihdr frontier. He 
now undertakes plundering expeditions, which continue, 
according to the printed text, for one or two years. 

In a foot-note is added, “ Major Raverty has left this 
out” 

(4) He invades Southern Bihdr* and takes the town of 
Bihdr. He then goes to Dihlf, where he remains for some- 
time at Qutb’s court 

(5) The second year after his conquest of Bihdr, he sets 
out for Bengal, and takes Nadiya. 

Now how is it possible, with these five chronological par- 
ticulars, that Muhammad Bakhtydr could have left Bihdr, 
as Major Raverty says, in 589 H.? [A foot-note has, 
“Major Raverty says that Muhammad Bakhtydr pre- 
sented himself to t/te Sultdn at Ldhor, but the text has 
Dihlf (page 549).] It would, indeed, be a close computa- 
tion if we allowed but five years for the above events, i.e. 
if we fixed the conquest of Bengal as having taken place in 
594 H., or A.D, 1198.” 

To this my reply is that “ the text [page 549 ] says not 
one word about “ Muhammad Bakhtydr ” presenting himself 
before “ tlve Sultdn at Ldhor ” [“ tlie Sultdn ” in this in- 
stance was a slave, continued a slave during his master’s 
lifetime, and did not obtain his freedom and the title of 
Sultan until 605 H. — only about fifteen years of ter this time I 
See page 389 of Translation, and corresponding place in the 
original]. The words in the Translation, and in the Text, 
are, that “ M uhammad-i-Bakht-var presented himself before 
the Muster-Master at Dihli," and so, the probability is, that 
Malik ]&utb-ud-D!n was at Labor, as I have stated in note 
6, page 5 50, on the authority of another writer, and Muham- 
mad, bin Bakht-yar. straightway went to Husam-ud-Din, 
Ughul-Bak. 

If looked at in a different light, although the time seems 
very short, it is not so utterly impossible for Muhammad, 
bin R akh t-var. to have waited on IKutb-ud-Dtn at Labor, or 
gone to Ughul-Bak, as the case may be, proceeded to 
Awadh, have been sent to Bhiuli and Bhagwat, have taken 

' Early in 589 H. : the second month probably. 

< It should have been stated above that his fiefs were r/we to the frontier of 
South Bihar, as in t^ Translattdh. 
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KhSr which only required a party of 200 horsemen, in fact, 
it may be said Muhammad bin Bakht-ySr took it alone, 
and might have occupied him a couple of weeks, or even 
say a month from his hefs, a distance of under 200 miles as 
the crow flies, have gone to Pihlito Kutb-ud-Din in 589 H., 
or to Mahobah, as the case may be, and have invaded Ben^- 
gal the following year, for “ the second year ” means the 
following year — I quote my authors as I find them. That 
in the following year after 589 H., he took Nudtah, agrees 
with the statement of Shiam Parshad, whose work Mr. 
Blochmann, of course, has referred to ; but he appears not 
to have noticed the statement of Minhaj-ud-Din at page 
556 of this Translation [page i«. of the printed text], that 
when Muhammad bin Bakht-yar returned from the presence 
of ^^utb-ud-Dtn, he subdued Bihar, thus contradicting his 
previous statement. 

The only thing I can blame myself for in this matter is, 
that I did not mention in a note, that the printed text, 
which at one time is so utterly “ untrustworthy, ’ and then so 
trustworthy, contained the words “ matters went ott in this 
way for one or two years ” after the words “ and ravaged 
that territory,” at page 5 S i of tb*® Translation. The reason 
why I did not do so is, that, in all probability, I did not 
look at the printed text here, or that it escaped my atten- 
tion, otherwise I certainly should have done so : I think I 
have noticed the printed text pretty often, when right as 
well as when wrong. I had no object not to do so ; I had 
built up no theory or made statements anywhere else that 
I wished to support. I might also have added that the two 
MSS. on which that printed text is based — ^two of the 
three worst of those collated—^ontain the same words, and 
that other collated il/SS. had no such wor<k. 

I would, however, remark here that I did not profess to 
translate the Calcutta Printed Text, but to translate the 
work from MSS., and as advertised on the covers of the 

Society's publications. , - » 

Why the expression “some years before h. ^n 
make it cUar Contributions:' page 13S] that Nudiah 
“ must have been taken about 594 H. or 595 *** 

1198 or 1199,” any more than about 591, 2, 3 or even 596 or 
7, I am at a loss to understand. But one thing, at least, is 
very clear— that the year 599 H. for the conquest of Bengal, 
even “ as consistent with the best authorities, is utterly im- 

^'**^nother theory is then raised. Although it is clear to 
Mr. Blochmann that Nudtah “ must have ^n taken m 594 
or 595 H.,*' the statement contained in the Taj-ul-Ma agir 
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[Firis^h, who merely copies from his immediate prede- 
cessors, more particularly, is a very trustworthy authority 
to quote], that Muhammad-i-Ba^t-yar waited on ]Klutb-ud- 
Din at Mahobah, in 599 H. — ^a doubtful date in that work, 
as before stated, which may be 597 H., and four or five 
years after Mr. Blochmann says Bengal was conquered — 
“ involves no contradiction as far as chronology is concerned” 
No, not in the least, even Aough our author, Minhaj-ud- 
Din states, that Muhammad-i-BaJcht-yitf waited on Kutb- 
ud-Dtn before he surprised Nudiah ! With that city Bengal 
—or rather Lakhanawatt — fell. There is no mention of any 
fighting after ; and so. If it is correct according to the Taj- 
ul-Ma’asir, that Muhammad-i-BaId»t-yar only waited on 
]Kutb-ud-Dtn at Mahobah, in 599 H., not front Awadh 
and Bihar as incorrectly rendered, in Elliot’s version 
[page 232, vol. ii.], but from^i# — the points are thus 

given, according to the text of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, I now 
have before me — that city could only have been taken after 
that time — 599 H. See also foot-note page 134, of the 
Contributions” in which it is contended that oijj’ — as 
Minhaj-ud-Din writes it — cannot be correct, because the 
Calcutta Text has Ayi! 

The author of the Tabal^at-i-Akbari, like some others, 
takes Muhammad, son "of Bakht-yar, from the presence of 
Mu’izz-ud-Din direct to Husam-ud-Din, UgJial-Bak, and 
says, that Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, when subsequently he 
came to Kutb-ud-Din’s presence, “ was deputed to conquer 
Lakhanawati.” The Tazkirat-ul-Mulukalso takes Muham- 
mad-i-Balght-yar direct from Ghaznin to Ughal-Bak, and 
states that he took Bihar before he went to Kutb-ud-Din. 
See page xxiv of this. 

“ The time fixed upon by Mr. Thomas for the conquest 
of Bengal is 599 H., that \s,four or five years after the time 
assumed by Mr. Blochmann, while I have stated, accordii^ 
to my author, that it was the year following 589 H., that is 
590 H. — ^but three or four years before Mr. Blochmann’s 
chosen time. Mr. Thomas is only “ a little too late : ” mine 
is “ impossible as being too early 1 ' Probably Mr. Blochmann 
did not notice that at page 340 of the Ro. As. Journal 
vol. vi. for 1873, Mr. Thomas has again changed his opinion, 
and says that “ the first occupation of Bengal by Muhammad 
Bakhtyir Khilji” was “in 600 A.H.’’ As Muhammad-i- 
Ba^t-yar is said to have held the territory of Lakhanawati 
for twelve years, and was assassinated in 602 H., how is it 
possible that the conquest of Bengal could have taken 
place in either 599 h. or 600 H. ? 
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PART I, HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

(6. standfl for ibn; n. tor footnote). 
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A. 


Khanb. HnUka ^an, 1212 
n, 1287 n. 

Abar ^ao, the Ilbari, 800 and n 7. 

Abars, tribe of the, 961 n. 

Abatie, the Nuyin, 1287 a. 

*Abbu 1 1, the $afawi, ghah, ix. 

*Abbag b. ’Abd'ul-Muy.alib, Pro- 
genitor of the Abbarides. 1260. 

’Abbas Sarwar^i, 587 n. 

’Abbiis b. gbig b. Mahammnd-i-Sun, 
322 fi, 829, 330, 331 and n 2, 332 
and n 3,— app. xx. 

’Abbas b. Slmms-nd-Din Mabnm* 
mad, 428 n 1 , 434 n, 436 tt 6. 

Abbnsides, the, Ilonse or Family 
of ’Abbas, xxxiii, 1, 11, 65 nl, 
180, 209, 216, 217 », 218 and n, 
219 n 7, 165n4, 311and7i 2, 312 
andnl, 3I6», 854n 5, 803 », 1190 
nl, 1229 n 8,1 230 n, 1232 n, 1236 
n, 1241 n, 1 243 n, 1 253 n 4, 1 254 n, 
1255 fi, 1259 n 3, 1260 », 1275 n 3. 


Abbott, 78 n. 

Abdnii Afghans, the, 1022 n. 

’Abd-uI-’Aaiz b. Nub b. Nafr, Sama< 
ni, 45. 

’Abd-nl-Ghattar. the Historian, 824 
n, 828 n. 

’Abd-uI-Hai, Manluwl, 1268 n 9. 

’Abd-uI-HabVi author of the 
Akhbar-nl-A khy ar. xxx. 

’Abd-ul-^osim b. Sallam, Imam, 14. 

’Abd^tl-Khnlik the JnrjanI, Imam, 
xix, 104,— app xix. 

’Abd-nl-Kulfil b Marsad, of the 
Tababi’ah, 7. 

’Abdu’Hnh, Khwarazm ghah, 232 n. 

’Abdu’llah b. ’Abbas, 1268. 

’Abdu'Ilah b. ’Abdu’llah b Tabir, 
14 n 4. 

’Adn’Ilah b. Ashkiin, Khwarazm 
ghah, 38 and n6, 232 n. 

’Abdu’llah*i-^nrd»d-bili, See un- 
der ibn Khiu~diid-bih, 
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’Ab!dii’Uab.i-9ilib, Sijiii, 16. 

’Abdn’llah b. Tibir, 10 n 5, 12 n 3, 
18 and nn 8 and 9, 14 and n 4, 
9^ a 6| 28 and a 7. 

’AbdnMlah b. Ziyad, 001a. 

’Abdul Malik b. Marwan, 337 a 6. 

’Abdul Malik b. Nub b. Manfur, 
Barnaul, 20, 44, 50 and na 3 and 
4, 62 and a and an 8 and 1, 64, 
80a, 903a. 

’Abdul Malik b. Nub b. Na^r, Sama- 
ni, 29, 88, 40 anda2,41 andaa6 
and 8, 54, 70. 

’Abdul Manabib b. MuBta’fim 
•Abbaal, 1249 a. 

’Abdul Manazil b. Muata’^im 
’Abbaal, 1249 a. 

’Abdur-Rabim b. Mubammad b. 
Sultan Mabmud Ghaznawl. 90 a 
4,01. 

’Abd-ur-Babman, administrator of 
l^itae, 1140 a 7, 1162 a. 

’Abd-ur-Babxnan lafaralnl, Shaikh! 
290 a. 

’Abd-ur-Babman b. Mubammad b. 
Sultiu Mabmud Qhaznawl. 91. 

’Abd-ur-Babman b, Muata’^im ’ Ab- 
baai, 1249 a. 

’Abd-ur-BaahId, *Izz-*ud-Daulah b. 
Sultan Mabmud Qhaznawl, 88, 
98 anda 5, 6 and 8, 99 andaand 
al, 100 and a 5, 132 a 9, 901 a. 

’Abd-ur-Bazzaby MatIzI, ShaijA, 
xvi. 

’Abd-ur-Bazzab b. Sultan Maa’ud, 
95 a 7. 

Abel, of Scripture, 696 a 1. See 
also Habil. 

Abgha ^an b. Hulaku Khan, ziyii, 
168 a 5. 

Abhyantara-QAary^t 

Abibah, See Anibcth B7gl. 


Abir b* ShiliUl. 6, 

Abkah, the Nu-in, 1047, 1074. 

Abrahah, ul-Aahram 1^. Qaaan-uf* 
6abbab, 7. 

Abrahah-i-Zul Manar b. Qaris of 
the Tababi*ah, 6. 

Abraham, the Patriarch. See under 
Ibrahim. 

Abu ’All, general of Sultan Ohiyaf- 
ud‘Dln Mabmud, 434 a. 

Abu ’All b. ’Abdullah, al-Bal’ami, 
42 a 9, 44*n 4, 68 a 8. 

Abu ’All-i-Qasan, Dllaml, 66 n 1, 
61 a 4^ 62 and a 6. 

Abu ’All b. Ilyas, Amir, 87 a, 56 
and a 2. 

Abu ’All-i-Kai-Khusrau b. ’Izz-ul- 
Muluk, 66 a 7. 

Abu ’All-i-Lawik, 78, 186 a, 820 a 8. 

Abu ’All b. Mamun, tU-Farlgh^i^b M 
a 8, 232 a. 

Abu ’All b. Mubammad-i-Surf, 822 a, 
324, 325, 829, 330,--'app. ziz., zz. 

Abu’All-i-Simjur,39a l,45anda8, 
46 and a 4, 47 and a 8, 48 and a 
a 2 and 4, 74 n 8, 76 a 4, 902 a, 
903 a. 

Abu Bakr j Baverty writes Abu 
Bikr in all instances. 

Abn-Bikr af-l^iddlb, the Ist ^all-i 
-fah, 223 and a 3. 

Abl-Bikr-i-’Abd-ul-KarIm, Ut-Ta- 
-I'u-L’illah, 61. 

Abu-Bikr-i-Lawlk, 71 and a 5, 72 n6. 

% 

Abii-Bikr-i-Marayhaiili, Amir, 1087 
n, 1039 n 7, 1042 « 6, 1049 n 2, 
1062, 1064 n, 1199 n. Bee aim 
ander Rnkn-ud-Dm 

Abtt'Bikr b. Mn])ammad, Ati>bak, 
172 n 3, 173, 249 and n 8 

Abn Bikr b. MastaVu ’Abbaei, 
Amir, 1229 m 8, 1280, 1282, 1288, 
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1285, 1245, 1246n 5, 1247, 1248, 
1249, andn, 1251, 1252, 1254. 

Abu-Bikr b. Sa'd b. Zangi, Ata-bak, 
177, 178 andn 7, 179, 180 nn6 
and 6, 289 n 9, 295 and n6, 296 
w, 299, 1118 andn 9, 1119 n 1, 
1228, 1231* n 8. 

Abu-Bikr-i-$aiih, Khwaiah. 102 n 4. 

Abu Dakar, 434 n, 502 n 6, 526 n. 

Abu-l;[anifah an-Na'man b. §abit, 
Imam, 190 andn 2, 227 andnl, 
384, 513, 646. 

Abu-Qasan Aah’ari, 613 n 2. 

Abu Ibrahim, Samanl, 87 n. 

Abu lbrahlm-i-l8ma*n b. Nu|;i, Sama- 
ni, Ivii, 51 n 6, 52 n 1. See also 
nnder Al-Mimtafir, Samanl. 

Abu IsbaV, the Jatakhnrl. See Al- 
iBtakhnru 

Abu Ibrahim b* Ismael Sama* 
ni, 33. 

Abu 1 sbaV-l'T^hiri, 4 n, 7l n 5* 

Abu Ja'far Farlg^unl, 233 and n 7. 

Abu Ja’far Muhammad al-fiaVir, 32 
n 6. 

Abu Kalinjar ^am^am-nd-Danlah, 
Al-Marzaban, 64 n 1, See also 
nnder al-Marzaban. 

Abu Kalinjar b. Snltan-nd-Danlah, 
DllamI, 93 n 8. 

Abu J^nrrah, §abit b. Sinan, a^-^abi, 
60n7. 

Abu Lahab, 1159. 

Abu Maufur b. ’Abd-us-Bazza^, 40 
n 4, 42, 71 n 5. 

Abu Man9ur-i-*Azlz, the Wazir, 48 
and n 5, 49. 

Abu Man^ur-i-JIhani, 36 n 9. 

Abu Manfiur Mn^ammad ibn-ul* 
Aziz, 40. 

Abu Mnbammad b. Abu Nayr, the 
Shar, 80 n 5, 841 n 6. 
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Abu Ifnbammad Manfur-i-Iam&’ili 
Samanl, 88. 

Abu Muaa Ash'ari, 6l8n 2. 

Abu MuBa-i-Harun, Sbibab-nd-Dan* 

' lah Bui^ra ^an, 45 and n 8, 902 
n, 903 n. See also under Bnghra 
Khan. 

Abu Muslim, the Marwazi, 811 and 
nnland 2, 898 n, 694n, 916 n. 
Also called Abu Mualim al* 
Khurasanl. 

Abu Na^r, Farahl, 195 n 4. 

Abu Na^r b. Abu-l-^irs, Farighuni. 
232 n. 

Abu Nasr-i-A^mad, Khwajah, 123 n. 

Abu Naar-i-A^mad, Samanl, 83 and 
n3, 34, 35, 54, 185 n. 

Abu Na$r-i-At?mad b. ’All, the Ilak* 
Khan. 902 n. 

Abu Na^r-i-Mishkan, Khwajah. 86 n. 
89 n, 92 andn 3, 93,‘l05n, 116 
n2, 120 n 6, 131 n 7. 

Abu Nafr b. Rashid, the Shar, 80 n 
5, 841 n 6. 

Abu Rlhan al-BirunI, 77 n, 78 n, §,4n 
8, 231 n 2, 232 n, 451 n, 1046 n 8. 
1216n. 

Abu Sahlan, tribe of, 1008 and 
n 4. 

Abu Sa’Id, Prince, 1236 n. 

Abu Sa’Id-i-*Abd-nl-Haiy b. ?abak, 
the GardezT, 901 n, 902 n, 904 n, 
905 n, 1043 nl. 

Abu Sa’id-i-Abu'l Khayr, ghaiUlt 
142. 

Abu Sa’Id-i-’Abd’nllah of Bai|i, 
5^02). See nnder al-BaisawI. 

Abu Sa’Id-i-AV-San^ur, 203 nl, 204 
n. 

Abu Sa*Id-i-fiak{r b. Al- Malik, Al- 
Farghanl, 40. 

Abu Sa’Id b. Qaiyah, 586 n. 
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Aba^alib b/Abd-al-Malik, Saniftni, 
41 n 8, 42. 

Abu Mansur b Islmb* SSma- 

m, 83, 34 and n 7> 185 n. 

Abu 9aUb Nafr-i- TBma’Il, Smani,83. 

Abu Shajaa b Marzaban, 8. 

Abu Suliman-i-Da’ud, al-Funa^ata. 
See al-Fana^ati. 

Abu SulIman-i-Da’ud-i- Jagj^ar Beg. 
See Da*ud-i‘Jaybar Beg. 

Abd Tazid, Bua^amT, Shaikh. 419, 
420, 702 n 6. 

Abu Zukaxia TabTu-i^lamall, Sama- 
ni, 33, 37 n. 

Abu Zakur, See Abu Daknr. 

Abu Zanjar, See Bu-Zanjar. 

Abu’l *AbbdB-i-Abmad b. Uasan b. 
Abu Bikr b. AIT, 1260 n. 

Abu’] ’Abbaa-i-Abmadb. Maata'fim, 
'AbbasT, 1249 n. 

Abu'l ’Abbas al*Fafl al Isfara’Inl, 73 

n9. 

Abu’l ’Abbas b. Mamun al Farlghu- 
nT, 84n 8, 83 n, 120 n 6, 232 n. 

Abu’l ’Abbas Mubatnmad ibn-ul 
Jarraby 37 n. 

Abo’l ’ Abbas-i-ghTs, the Sipah Salur, 
316,366,367, 369, 371 and n 4. 
413n 1, 423n9, 447n8. 

Abu’l ’Abbas-i-Tash, 44 and n 2, 45 

n7. 

Abu’l ’Ala-i-Ab^al, 116 n 3, 117 n. 

Abu’l Farab, poet, 902 n, 

Abu’l Faraj, 969 nl, 1010 n, 1017 w, 
1018 n. 

Abu’l Fatb of Multan, 85 n. 

Abu’l Fatb Mubammad b. Sam, 
Saltan, 301. 

Abu’l FawariS'i-Makan, 67, 65 and 
n4 

Abu’l Fazl-i-*AllimT, li, 73 n 8, 79 n, 
286 n 3, 295 n, 455 n, 486 n, 529 n 


4, 6d8n, 540 ti, 554 n 9, 569 nS, 
565 n 5, 568 n, 682 n 6, 665 n 8, 
880 a, 888 n. 88d n, 898 n, 894 n, 
897 n, — app. xi. 

Abu’l Fazl i-’AzTz, SijizT, 88n6« 

Abu’l Fa^l Baihiibiy See BaihabT* 

Abu’l Fagl al-Bal’amT, 88 n 1, 88 n 5. 

Abu’l Fasl KixrmanT, Khwajah, 190. 

Abu’l Fa^l M ubammad b. ’All, 248 n. 

Abu’l Fajl Mubammad ibn-ul Qakim 
Sarakhsl, 88. 

Abu’l Fa^l Surl, 122 n 8, 128 n. 

Abu’l Fido, 94 n 3, 535 n, 920 n, 923 
n, 966 n 6, 984 n, 986 n, 1009 n. 

Abu’l Ghazl Bahadur Kh an. 535 n. 
540 n, 866 n, 869 n 2. 870 n, 872 n, 
873 n, 875 n, 876 n, 877 n, 879 n, 
880 n, 881 n, 882 n, 883 n, 888 n, 
890 n, 892 n, 893 n, 894 n, 895 n, 
896 n, 897 n, 939 n, 943 n, 944 n, 
945 «, 948 n, 949 n, 950 w, 932 n, 
966 n, 972 n, 981 n, 985 n, 987 n 3, 
993 n, 1020 n, 1028 n, 1049 n2, 
1086 n, 1088 n, 1089 n, 1091 n, 
1097 n 6, 1140 n, 1142 n. 

Abu’l Qasan-i-Abi Sbuja’, Dllami, 

^ b. Fana Khusrau, 65. 

Abu’l lJas!»n-i-^lT b. al-AgTr, See 
Ibn ul-Aslr. 

Abu’l llasan-i-’AII ’Imad-ud- 
Daulah, 65 n 1, 58 n9, 59 n 5. 

Abu’l Hasan-i'BuwTah, 40, 47, 43 n 
4, 58, 59. See also under Fakhr- 
ud- Daulah. 

Abu’l ^nsan-i-Haiffam b. Mubam- 
mad-i-Nabl. See Ibn Haifam. 

Abu’l Ilasan Ilak-i'Nafr, 61, 902 n, 
903 a. 

Abu’l Hasan- i- Kh alaf. 325 n, 327 n, 
328 n. 

Abu’l Hasan -i-Na^r, Samani, 35 and 
nn 5 and 6. 


\ 
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Abnll^aian-i-Biinjur, 41 n, 42 n 8, 
44, 45, 71 n 6, 76 and n 4. 

Abn*l l^asan b ’Umro al-Fariabi, 42 
n8, 71 n5. 

Aba*l Hayja, 69 andn4. 

Abn’l ViU b. Kbalaf, 186 n. 

Abn’l t^nsam^i-Abiuad, Ma*izs-nd* 
Danlaby DilamI, 65 n 1, 58 and n 
9, 59 andn5, 60 n 8. 

Abn'l ly^asim-i-Abd’allab b. Khnr- 
dadbih. See I bn Khnrbndbih. 
Abnl $a8irn-i-Nab, Samani, See 
Nub b. Manfur b Nub Samani. 
Abn’l l^asim b. Sall^m, Imam, 14 
and n2. 

Abn*l 49 andn9, 

60n4,80n5, Sin. 

Abn’rKhair, 960n, 964n2 
Abu’l Ma’ali ^07 n. 

Abn’l Ma'ghar-i-Monajjim, 1. 

Abn’l Mn^affar No$ir*nd-Dm 
Blabmud ghah b. Ijal-timiab, See 
under Naylr-nd-DIn. 

‘*Accoaiit of Canbnl,” Eipbintftone’s, 
874 n. 

*i^ccoont of Zila Dinajpur,’* 569 n. 
Achar Dlw, 691 n. 

’Ad b. ’A?, 803. 

Adam, of Scripture, 1, 2, 803, 804 n 

2, 690 nl. 

AdamiBb, the sluye, 171. 

Adisnr, 558 nl. 

Ae Khan b. Agbuz Khan. 880 n, 88ln. 
Aetkin, the Tatar, 1, 495. • 

Aetkin of Hirat, llalik, 375 n. 
i^fj^aris, the, y, xii, ziii, xiy, xxy, Iv, 
74 n 3, 86 n, 120 n 6, 187 n 8, 304 n 

3, 814 n 6, 817 n 5, 82 ) n 4, 822 n, 
883n7, 837 n 6, 352n 8, 807 nl, 
436 ii| 489 « 4, 448 n 449 n 9, 463 n. 
4G6 n 1, 477 n, 409 n, 508 a 1 , 509 n, 
511 n, 512 n, 528 n 3, 633 n, 536 n, 
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640«, 648iia, fl82», 786 »5,8M 
and » *, 878 n, 876 n, 8SS a, 1048 n 
1, 1076 n, 1078 w 8, 1182 n, 1132*, 
1171*, 120a«,ia08», 1205 n 9 ,— 

npp. xi, xii. 

“Afjlinn Grammar,” BaTorty’., 187 

n 8. 

Af|^£n ^atb, the, 628 a. 

” Afghaniatan and theAf|^na,” 
Bellew’a, 1016n 8, 1081 n 7. 
Afranj, See Faranga. 

Afraayab, 8, 106 », 117», 809*, 661 
*9, 882 «, 901 and *, 906 *,910*, 
914 *,919 *.923*. 

Afr&iy abl Malika, the, 1, 1 16, 260 and 
n7, 264 *, 480, 900 and* 4, 001 », 
905 *, 907 «, 908 *, 909 », 910*, 
912 «, 914 », 916 n, 016 n, 918 *, 
919 *,922*, 928*, 924«, 926*, 
029n,932«, 936 * 8, 958 n, 986 n, 

•— app. XTiii. 

Afridon, 8, 806, 306 and n 6, 807 
and*, 808 and *2, 809 and*, 
698, 882*. 

AfiiVia b. Abrabah, of the Tababi’ah 
of Yaman,6. 

Af,al Sl*n, Khatak. 622*. 
Af,al-nd-DIn, the BamianI, Imam, 
1197. 

Aghri, aignidcation of, 1041. 
Agtiruah) the alave, 996 ». 

A,jitt1, the H&jib, 1080*. 

Agbul $nbibb. Unbammad-bTakishi 

286 * 6. 

Ag^nah, the Arpalu, 1281 *. 
Aghuah, the alare, 996 ». 

Agljuz, the Ohinif 607 *. 

Aghuz Kliiin. Soreraign of the 
Jlngbnl 871 *, 873 n, 876 *, 
877)1, 878 *,879 *, 880 n, 881 n, 
8S2 », 883 fl, 891 n, 892 n, 894 n, 
896 n, 961 n. 
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Agbus Malik, 1118 nO. 

Ahl-i-Bait, the, 1229 n 8. 

Ahmad, another name of Hnham« 
mad, 1161. 

Ahmad of Khujand, the merchant, 
271 n. 

Ahmad, Khwalah. a Musalman faint 
of Tarkistan, 932 n. 

Ahmad, Sayyid, author of Asar-uf- 
l^anadld, 718. 

Ahmad b. ’Abdu*llah Khuiistani. 28 

nl. 

Ahmad b. ’All b. Nush-Tigin, 93 n 8. 

Ahmad al-’Alh&mi, Wazir of al- 
Musta’fim, 1229 and n 8. See 
also Ibn-*Alkanii. 

Ahmad b. Asad Samani, 24, 27 and 
n 6, 28, 29 and n 9, 64. 

Ahmad, the Bitik^T, 1195n. 

Ahmad-i<Harun general of Ismail b. 
Asad SamanI, 32 and n 7* 

Ahmad b. l^asan, Wall of Kashghar. 
907 n. 

Ahmad b. 0asan al-Maimandl, 
Khwajah, 92 n 3, 120 n 6. 

Ahmad b. Isma’Il SamanI, 33, 34 
and n 6, 35 and n 6, 916 n. 

Ahmad-i-Kamaj, 166 n 8, 375 n. 

Ahmad Khan, — Salman Sikandar of 
Dihll, 611 n, 691 n. 

Ahmad Khan b. Ja'far ]^an, of 
Samarkand, 138 n. 

Al.imad Khan b. Khizr Khan. 900 n. 

Alimad Khan b. Sullman Khan. 147 
n 8, 906 n, 

Ahmad Khnjandl. Say y id, xlviii, 270 
« 7. 

Ahmadb Muhammad Kazwlni, 452 
n 2. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Khalaf. 
8uffarl, 185n. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sul^uu 


Mahmnd, 91, 96 n 6, 96 n 1. 

Ahmad, Nikudar Af^ul, Snlfan, 
1293 n 2. 

Ahmad-i-Sa’d, the Salar, 661 n 7, 
761. 

Ahmad b. Sahl, 186 n. 

Ahmad, the Salar, ruler of Kalinjar 
1074 n. 

Ahmad b. ^alih SijizI, 16. 

Ahmad-i-Simjur, Dawatl, 35 n 4. 

Abmad-i-8heran. 673. 

Ahmad b. T^hir, ’AbbosI, 1269 n 8. 

Ahmad-i-’Ugman, Nisawl, See under 
Jalabud*DIn-i-Majd-ul-Mulk. 

A*I K!han b. Aghuz B3ian. 880 n, 
881 n. 

Aighii b Awang Khan. 1193 n. 

A*In-i-AkbarI, the, xvi, 73 n 8, 79 n, 
465 n, 635 fi, 654 n 9, 568 n, 682 
n 6, 587 n 4, 592 n, 593 n, 603 n, 
6, 650 91 1, f 94 n 4, 698 n 8, 858 
n 4, — app. vi, ix, xi, xvi, xxi. 

*Ain-ul-Mulk, HuBaind'Asha'rl, 613 
and n 2, 631. 

*Ain-u1*Mulk Muhammad JunaidI, 
693 and n 2, 694 n 4. 

'Ain-ul-Mulk SuranI, 390. 

Ai-y itim, Na^ir-ud-DIn, 612 and nn 6 
and 9, 627 and n 4, 647. 

Aiyub b. Shadl, Malik-ul-Afzal, 
Najm-ud-DIn, Abu Lashkar-i-, 
207 and n 8, 208 and nn 9 and 1, 
215 and n 9. 

Aiyub, the Turkman Darwesh, 657. 

AiyubI dynasty, the, 203, 230 n, 
1275 91 3, 1278 91. 

Ajae b. Hulaku, 1194 n. 

Ajah DIw, 623 91. 

AAt, an epithet, 912 n. 

Akasirah dynasty of Ajam,* 1, 5. 

Akbar, 1, 78 n, 79 91, 81 n, 95 n 4, 
449 9t 9, 465 n 8, 468 3, 608 n 1 
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llS7n, 6S1 n, 669n8,688n, 608 
601 fi 6, 6d5n6, 642*n 2 , 604 n4, 
608 n8, 716nl, 788 » 2, 888 n, 

1002 n 5. 

Akbar-Namab, of Faisi tho Sarhindli • 
the, xvi, 869 n 2, 680 n, 883 n, 
888 n, 889 n, 894 n. 

Akhaa Malik b. Khan Malik, 291 n. 
Ay&bar-i-Bhihabi, the, 891, 892 a. 
AlAlaj, the. See under Khalj. 
AJ^la^-i-K&firl, the, 1190 a 1, 1257 

а. 

Akhtan, the Ata^bak, 148 and a 2. 
Akhund of Sawat, the, 1062 a 2. 

Ak Malik, a chief, 1034 a. 

Akran Khan of Kifchak, zlvii, 240, 
See also Kadr Khan of ^ifchak. 
Akran b. gbamar b. Afrikis, of the 
Tababi’ah. 7. 

Ak-Sanknrb. *Abda*llah, the 9ajib, 
173 a 4, 203 a 1, 204 n. 

Ak Shunkar, a bird, 961 fi. 

Ak Sultan b. Mnbammad-i-Takish, 
254 and a 3, 280 a 1, 282 and a 7, 
284, 286 a 6. 

Ak*Sunkar, Amir, 606 a 4, 656 a, 810 
and n. 

Ak-Snnkar, seneshal of Lohor, 1134 
and al, 1136. 

Akta’, Ma’izz-ud‘Daalah, a1-, QjO a 8. 
Al-i-Tamghaj, the, 1158 and a 3. 
Al-i-Ziyar, the, 55 n 1. 

Alak, the Nu-yln, 972 a, 074 n, 975 a 

б, 977 a. 

Aliikush, Tugln Kurin, See Clu-Kush- 
Tigin, 945 a. 

Alan-Kuwa, 892 a, 893 a, 894 a, 902 
a, 903 a, 916 n. 

Aldniuns, the, 998 ?i, 999 7i, 1290 a 9. 
AlanjI b. Taghdar, 233 a. 

Alanjik, title of Kabal lOian, tlie 
Mughal, 896a. 


*Ala-*nd-Dan1ah, Ata-bak, goTemor 
of Yazd, 296a. 

*Ala-*nd-Danlah, Al-Bjabankl, ne- 
SimnanI, Shaikh. 299 a. 

’Ala-nd-Danlah, the Hamadanl, Say- 
yid, 995ra, 997 a. 

*Ala-nd-Dm Abu *Ali b. ghuja’nd- 
Dln, 845 346 and a 8. 

•Ala-ud-Din 'All b. Mardan KhaljT 
Malik,' See ’Ali-i-Mardan, the 
Khalj. 

’Ala-nd-DIn, the Affahed of the 
Kabiid Jamah, 1121 a. 

’Ala-nd-DIn ’Aja Malik, the Sa(?ib, 
1195 a. 

*Ala-nd-t)in Ayaz, the ZinjanI, 
Mviii, 709, 820, 821 a 6. 

’Ala-nd-DIn Bahram ghah b. Na^ir- 
nd-DIn Kabachah, xzvi, 

*Ala-ud-DIn 9&8&*nb. *Ali n^-gabba^, 
1187 a 7. See also nnder i^asan 
a^'gabbn^. 

’Ala-ud-Din ^asain Jahan Soz b. 
’Jzzud-DIn al.^nsain Ghuri, 110 
a 6, 111, 112 aa 3 and 5, 113a, 149 
and a 2, 1 50, 155 a 3, 237 a 8, 238 
and a 5, 301 , 323 a, 833 a 6, 336 a 4 , 
337 and a 8, 339, 340 and a 2, 343 
and a 3, 344 and a 7, 347 and a 2, 
348 a, 349 and a, 350 and a, 351 
and a, 352, 3«>3 and a 5, 354 and a 
1, 356 and a, 356 and a 2, 367 and a 
7, 358 nndaa2 and 3, 359 and a, 
360, 361 and a 7, 362 and a 3, 363 
and a 8, 364 and n 1, 365, 36Ga 4, 
3G8 n, 369 and a 6, 376 and ft 2, 377 
a 4, 378 71 3, 391 , 395 a 4, 413, 417, 
421, 422 423 a 8, 426 ti 4, 438, 439 a 
4,442 77,413 71, 444 71, 415 and/i, 
440, 447 77 6, 448 and m 4, 419 m. 

’Ala-ud-Diu JanI, Malik, 618 and it, 
620, 620, 033 ti S, 634, 639, 640. 
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726, 781 and n 9, 785, 771 n, 772 
ih778n, 774 n, 778 n, 779, 847nl, 
910 n. 

*A1a-iid-Din Kai-JS^abad, the Khok- 
har ohief, 610 n. 

’Ala-ad-DIn Kai-6^nbad, ^Saltan of 
Bum, lx, 298 n. 

’Ala-od-Dih-i-Sbiljl,— app. zzi. 

’Ala-nd-Din |^ar Badahah of 
the Mulibidah, 1106 n. 

•Ala-ud-Din ^imaj, 871, 372, 878. 

’Ala-nd-Dm MabmM b. Ja1al-nd-DIn 
9naan-i-Naa Mnaalman, 1206 and 
nl. 

*Ala-ad-DIn Maa’ud Sbab b. Bakn* 
nd-Dm Firui Qbah, of Dihl! 
xzTii, 626, 660and n 9, 661 and n, 
668, 664, 665, 666 and n, 667, 668, 
669, 676, 737, 744 n 6, 747, 766 and 
n 8, 768, 762 and a 8, 780, 787, 790, 
792, 798, 81 2 a 9, 813 n 6, 814 and 
n 8, 816 n 6, 1163, 1166, 1181n2. 

’Ala-od-Din Maa’ud b. Sh&nis-^d- 
Dm Mnbammad, of Bamlan, 434 
and n 8, 436* 

’Ala>nd-Dm Mnbammad b. Bahn’nd- 
Din Sam, 401 n, 414, 432 nn 1 and 
8,488 andn, 434 n, 435, 437 a 7, 

' 477 n, 498 and a, 494, 495 and a 4, 
496. 

’Ala-nd-DIn Ifubammad b, Qasan b. 
Mnbammad, 1190 a 1, 1192 a, 
1193 a. 

’A1a-ad*Diii Mnbammad b. Ibak 
Kaahli ^an, 713 and a 5. 

’Ala-nd-Din Mub^nimad the Khut- 
an!, Shaik!l> 984 a. 

’Aln-nd-D!n Mubammad, the Malik< 
nl-I^ajl, 1, li, 346 a 8, 391 and a 2, 
392, 398, 394 and a and n 3, 396, 
396, 397 and nn 5 and 3, 399 and a 
3,412, 416 n 6, 417 and nn 6 and 6, 


418 and n 8, 419 n 6, 420,463 n 4, 
472 a 7, 490 a 8, 492, 526 n, 1002 
a 9. Same as Malik 2iy5*ad-Din 
Mnbammad, Dair-i-Ghur or the 
Pearl of Ghur. 

*Ala-ud-DIn Mnbammad, of the 
Mnlnbidah of Alamut, 1161 a. 
*Ala-ad-Dm Mubammad-i-Tukiab 
S^warazm Shah, See under 
Mnbnmmad-i-Takiah. 

*Ala nd-Diii Utsnz b. *Ala-ud-Dm 
al-Husain Juhan-Boz, Salfan, 238, 
895 and a 4, 898, 899, 402 a, 409, 
411 a,412anda, 413 and nl, 414, 
416 and nn 4 and 8, 416 n 9/ 417, 
418 a 2, 419 n 6, 490. 496, 626 a 
7, 1002 a 7, 1071 a 1. 

’Ala-nl-Mnlk of ^nnduz, 1023 a. 

'Alaw'Ie of Egypt, the, 208 and n 4, 
209anda6, 210, 211, 213, 216, 
216. 

Alb, eigniftcation of, 49 a 7. 

Alb-Arsalan-i-Qlinzi b. Da-ud-i-Ja* 
ghar Beg. SaljukT, 66 a 7, 99, 100, 
102 nn 1 and 2, 103. 1 26 a 2, 132 
and a 2, 133 and nn 3 and 4, 134 
and n 9, 135 and n 2, 136 and a, 
137 and a 3 and 4, 158, 174 a, 186 
and n, 342 and a 1, 905 n, 906 a, 
914 a, 924 a. 

Alb- Arsalan-i-Ghilzib. ^^izil Arsalan 
Saljuki, 390, 472 and n and n 9. 

Alb Arsalfin b. Sultan Mab'i^ud b. 
Mnbaminad Malik Shah Saljub:!, 
204 a. 

Alb-i-Ghazi of Hirnt, 267 a 2. 

AIb-Tig!n, Amir of Ghaznln, slare 
of the Samanis, 27, 37 a 2, 40 and 
a 4, 42 and an, 1 and 3, 43 and a 
4, 46 and a 2, 40 a 7, 51 a 5, 70 a 8, 
71 and a 5, 72 n 6, 73 a 7, 232 », 
320 n 3. 
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Alb-TIgiB, Qijib of Abu’l ^Abbai-l- 

Maman Fangbuoiy 282 ». 

Albari, See the llbari tribe, 1169. 

^Aleimnder, the Qreat, 261 fi, 296 n, 
864, 678 680 and It 7, 998 104t 

n, 1054 n2, 1184b, 1263 n. 

Alexius Oomnenus, 167 n. 

Alf^u, the Nujin, 1184 n, 1293 b. 

*AU b. Abi ^alid, 10 b 4. 

’All b. Abl T&lib, 7, 9, 82 n 6, 6iB 1, 
91, 104 n 8, 223 and n 8, 302 and n 

6, 806 B 9, 307 n, 312 n 2, 496, 698, 
994 B, 996, 1186, 1234, 1248 b, 
1266b, 1260, 1282. 

’All, the Airi^un, Sultan, 1122 n. 

*A1I, the Bahadur, of Bagh- 

dad, 1236 b. 

*Ali aUBarami, See Abu ‘All b. ‘Abd- 
ullah, Mubammad, al-Barami. 

’All Baatabadl, Khwalah. 723. 

•All Ohafcrl or Jatri, Wiili of Hirat, 
237andB8, 348n, 358Bd, 878 b 
8, 426 B 4. 

*Ali, the Qha-ush, Amir, 160, 162. 

’Ail, the Darghami. the Pahlawan, 
1098 b. 

•All b. Farrnkh-sttd b. Maa’ud-i-Ka- 
rim, 107. 

*A1I, the GhaznawT, Imam, 1141. 

All, the Ijlajib, governor of Akhlat, 
297 B, 298 b. 

•All b. *l8a-i-Mahan, 10 and bb 2 and 

7, 11 B 9. 

•All-i- Isma’Il, Sipah-Salar, 629 b 4, 
606 and b 1. 

•All b. Ijal- Arsalan, 89 n 8. 

•All Jatri, See AH QhAtrl. 

•All ^arib, 89 b 9. 

•AlI-i-Karma](h, the 8ipah*Salar, 
xxi, 114 n, 464 b, 466. 

•AlI-i-Khar-post, See Malik Mubam- 
mad, •AlI-i-Khar-post. 
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•All Khweshawand. the Qajib, 88 9 
7, 89 BB 8 and 9, 91 b 8. 

•All ^urbat, the ^ajib, 69 and n 9, 
90. 

•AlI-i-Lai^. ^ufforl, 19. 

•All b. Mabmud-i-Zamgl, Malik-u?- 
Salib, 206audB6. 

•AH Malik, 1186 b. 

•AH*i-Mardan, the Khali. 672 and b 
6, 674 and bb 8 and 5, 676 and b 
9, 676 and bb 5 aud 6, 677 b, 678 
and B 9, 679 and bb 4 and 6, 680 
and b7, 681 b6, 587 b 2, 610b 7, 
771 B,— app. XX. 

•AH b. Mas'ud-i-KarIm Ghasnawl, 
107. 

•AH, the Mej, 660, 561, 662b, 569b 
6, 671. 

•AH Nag-awrI, 649 and b 4. 

•All Shah b. Bahram Shah Ghasnawl, 

111 . 

•AH Sbah b. Takish-i-Khwarasm 
Shah, 249 B 3, 262 and bb 3 and 4, 
263, 255 andn7, 880 audn 1, 381 
B 2, 400andB 1, 401 b, 403,406,407 
BB 5 and 7, 408, 409 and b 5, 410 
and BB 3 and 6, 41 1 b, 412, 413 b 1. 

•AH Sher, Ainir, 404 n 1. 

•AH b Sh^j^’ud-Din, Abl 'AH, Ghurl, 
1003 B. 

•AH b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghasnawl, 
106. 

•AH b. Sultan Mas'ud, 95, 97 and b 
4, 98nB6, 6 and 8. 

•AH b. Tahir b. al-^usain, 13 b and 
8, 893 B. 

•AH Tigin, ruler of Bukhara, and 
one of the AfrasiyabI Kh ans, 
121, 123 b, 004 n, 914 b. 

•All-i-Zahid, Amir, 199 andB7. 

Alin Talshi, Badshah of the Oirat 
tribe, 044 b. 
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Iniex. 


Allnjah E^ia b. Klwak Q&n, 87S 
n, 874». 

Alinjah (Alminjah) b. Turk, 872 n, 
878 n. 

AlipCL-Ko, Chinese for Artu^ Bul^a^ 
1219 n. 

Aljakta, Na«Tn| zlviii 164^ See Ilji- 
kdae. 

Almas, the Qajib, Malik of Bal]|^, 
418. 

Almerio, king of Jerusalem, 210 n, 
212n 1. 

Alminjah b. Tnrk b. Yaflji, 872 n, 
873 Yt, 801 a, 

Altamsb, anglicized form of Ijid- 
Timish, which see. 

Al(an Daftar, *• or Golden Beoord, 
the, 891 n, 1093 n. 

Al(an Khan, sovereign of ^{(ae, 
the, 896 n, 897 «, 937, 940 n,942, 
593 and n, 964,965 and n, 956 n, 
957 n, 968 n, 959 a, 961, 962, 966, 
966, 980al, 1092 a, 1095, 1137 a, 
1188 a, 1139 a, 1144and a 4, 1186, 
1217 a. 

Alfan Khans, sovereigns of Khitae. 
the, 913 a, 936, 955 a, 1136 a 9, 
1139 a, 1186 a 5. 

Altl Sakman, the J^ajib of Da-ud-i- 
Jaghar Beg, 128 n, 129 a. 

A4un ^han, See Al^an Khan. 

Al(un Khan of Tamghaj. 270, 271, 
See also the Al(dn Khan, sover- 
eign of Khitae. 

Altun Taah, the filajib, 85 a, 120 and 
a 5, 121 a, 123 a, 232 a, 32 1 a 7. 

Altur (Atsiz) b. I ley, 875 a. 

Alwand-asp, father of Luhr-asp, 
803 a 9. 

Amin, al, 9, 10 and a 8. 

Aminjah b. BQ^a ^an, sovereign 
of the Tattar Ima)^, 876 a. 


Amm S^in, governor of Bengil 
772 a, 776 a. 

Amin Malik, Amin nl Mnlk, See 
under Malik ]Qian Yamin-ul* 
Mnlk. 

Amlr-i-*Alam, the, 1227 and a 8. 

Amlr-i-’Alim, the ’AjamT, 217 a. 

Amir-i-Dad, the, 476a, 482a, 629a 
4^ 605a 1. 

Amir.i-Qajj, the, 1244 a. 

Amlr-i-^amid, the, title of b. 
Nafr Samani, 40. 

Amlr-i-Mazi, the, title of Isma*!! b. 
Ahmad Simani, 88. 

Amir Mn*azzi, Poet-Laureate of 
8ul(an Sanjar, 153. 

Anfiir-i-Sa*d b. J^usam-ud-Dm 
’Akah, 1238 a 8, 1289 a. 

Amir-i-Sa’id, the, title of Nayr b. 
Ahmad b. Ismail Samani, 87, 88| 
902 a. 

Amir-i-Saldb. Salman Mas’ud, Ghaz* 
nawi 96 a 7. 

Amir-i-Sadid, the, title of Mansur b. 
Nuh Samani, 41 a 8, 44. 

Amir-i-Sliahid, the, title of Aba- 
Na^r-i-Ahmad b. Ismail Samani, 
84, 35. 

Amir ghah b. Sulfan Ibrahim Ghas- 
nawi, 105. 

Amir u’l Uxnara, the title) 58nl, 
642 n2. 

•Amlah b. 'Ad, 803. 

' Amlah b. Turk b. YaBjj, 872 a. 

Anand-pal b. Jaipal, ruler of Hind, 
81 a. 

Anang-pdl Tun, Eajah, 598 a 8. 

Anbdn, the NQ-in, 1128 and a 7* 

'Attbar-i-^aba^i, 1272 a 5. 

Anboh tribe, the, 1234 and a 4. 

** Ancient History,” Philip 
Smith's, 886 a. 



IftJiM. 11 


AngMf, thoy MOn, 948n, 1008i»| 
1217 n, 1228 ». 

Anial-Jol^ Oha*ir Bee under 

Gha*ir ^an 

Anif^ BIgi J^atiin, 1022 n, 114^, 
114an. 

Anfari, the poet, 808 n2, 407 itS* 

Ansl&ar b. 8beid-asp, 9. 

Ana! (Ilej) b. Amin jab, 876 a* 

Antonia da Silva Meneaea, 682 ti 6* 

Anwan b. ’Amlaj^, 808. 

Anwar*i-Snhaill, the, 100 a 9« 

Aoktay, See Uktae l^a’an. 

Aolbarlang, the, a tribe or people 
of ^iffiha¥1169a. 

Aor ^an, the Khwarasmi Amir, 
1118 a 9. 

Aor ^an of Lakhapawatl, 736, 737. 

Aor Khan b. Moghal Khan, 876 a. 

Aor Khan of Bum, 164. 

Aoranglaa or 

Aorangfcas]! or 

Aormaktaaii b. Mangu lljLa’an, 1218 e, 
1223 a. 

Aonnazd, or Hnrmnz, of the Sasa- 
•nlan dynaatj, 4. 

Apollonioa of Tyana, 78 a. 

Arabian Nighta, the, 603 a 7. 790 a 
7, 1296 a 1. 

Araba, the, xx, xlvii, 189 a, 231 a 2, 
803 a 7, 80t and a 8, 805, 309, 329 
n, 383, 899 a, 916 a, 1003 a 4, 1021 
a 8, 1043 a 1, 1081 a 7, 1117, 1233 
n 8. 

Aram Shah b. l^n^b-nd-DIn Ibak, 
603 a 9, 506 a 0, 528, 529 and a 4, 
630a anda7, 606 a 8, 608a 8, 
6l4n 8, — npp. xi. 

Arash, the Archer, 721 and a 3, 
1058 and a 5. 

Arbaz, chief of the ^ara K^i(uls, 
911, 912 a, 927 a. 


Arohoeologioal Beport, Onanlng* 
ham*e, 1129a 1, 1181 a. 

Arda-Sb^ b. Hnrmnx b. Narm, Sa» 
Ban!, 5. 

Arda*8ber b. Bberwaiab, of the 
Akasirah, 6. 

Arda^Sber Babaktn, 4^ 6. 

Ardaahir-i Diraz-Dast, 8. 
Ardawan-i-Akbar, of the A|bkanlaa 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 4. 
Ardawan<^i-Afgber» of the Asbki* 
*nlan dynasty of *Ajam, 4. 

Ardu b. Atsis, sovereign of the 
Tattar Imak, 875 a. 

Arfakbibad b. Sam, 6, 808 a 7, 804 
a 2. 

ArfaVa, See under A|bh, A 
Arghun Aka, the Clr-at, Amir, 1122 
a, 1 149 a, 1151 a, 1 152 a, 1181 n 2, 
1186 a, 1194 a, 1195 a, 1196a, 
1287 a. 

Aribnga for Irtuk Buka, 1161 a 4, 
1162 a. 

Aristotle, 678 a, 1184 a. 

Arjasib b. Afrasyab, King of Turan, 
661 a 9. 

Arjifan or Jifan b. Qb^ngls 
1092 a. 

Airkanah, the journal concubine of 
Oktae ^a-an, 1142 a. 

Arktu, the Nuyin, 1248 a, 1268 a^ 
1272a 6, 1278a 7, 1279a. 

Arlats, the, 1095 a. 

Arman, the Urns Amir, 1 170 a. 
Armanus, ^flai^ar of Bum, 184 a 9, 
136 a. 

Armenians, tho, 1161 a 4, 1162 a. 
Arrian, 1065 a 

A rgftlan«i* Arghu b. Alb»Arsalan b. 

Da-ud-i-Jaghar Beg, 143 a 2. 
Arsalan-i-Balu, Officer of the Sam- 
-anls, 81 a. 
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Ind^ 


Ana1an-i-|j[ajib or 

Arsalui*i- Jnzib, itoremor of Khur* 
-aian, 80n 5> 81 n, 117 n, 118 and 
n5, 119, 321 1»7. 

Araalan Khin Aba-l-MnsafEar, the 
AfraavabI Khan^ 85n, 904n. 

Analan Khfin b. Kadr Khan, 91n 8, 
905 ti« 

Arsalan ^an of ](aiali^ lOM and n 
9. 1007 n 8, 1023, 1064, 1066, 1061 
n7, 1066 n6, 1112 ti 8, 1132 n. 

Arsalan ^|an, the Karliiyli. 958 fi, 
969n 1, 985n, 986n, 980it. 

Arsalan Khan Mn^mniad b. Soliman, 
See Mnbammad-i-Araalan Khan. 

Arsalan ^an Sanjar-i-Qhast, Malik 
of Awadh, 673, 695 and n 9, 699, 
700 n 8,703n7, 704 and n 6, 713 
n 3,700, 767, 768 and n 4,769, 
770, 771 «, 776 n, 776 n, 777 w, 
779n, 784 n, 793 and n 6, 830, 888 
ii7, 839 n 4, 847 and nn 9 and 4, 
848 and n, 849. 

Arsalan Malik b. Sn1|an Malik b* 
Mas^ud-i-Kanm, 107. 

Arsalan ghafa, Amir, 261 n 9. 

Arsalan Rhuh b. Mas’ud-i-Karim 
Ghaznawl, xlvi, 107 and nn 7 and 
8, 108 n 5, 147 n 8, See also Ma- 
lik Arslan. 

Arsalan ghah b. 8al(an Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl. 106. 

Arsiilan Shah b. Tnfhril b. Mn^am- 
mud b. Malik ghah Salju^i, 165 
and n 2, 166n 7, 170n 8, 171 n 9, 
176 n 8. 

Arslah, the Pablawan, 1002 and n 
3, 1025f» 8. 

Artaxerxes Longimanns, 8. 

Artu|^ Bu^ab. Tull b. Chingiz BIhan. 
1092 n, 1215 and n 2, 121 8 n, 1219 
n, 1226 n, 1293 n. 


Art5|F» MnJlr-nd«DIn, mler of Da- 
•mash^, 207 n 8. 

Artu^iah, same as above. 

Arwand gh&h, 803 n 9. 

Arwand'&sp, father of Lnhr-asp^ 
803 n9. 

Arwand-asp b. 603, 804, 806* 

Arwand-asp b. Zankaba, 808 and is 
7,804^805. 

Aryans, the, 899 n, 1076 n, 1076 n* 

Arsalak g^ah b. Mnbammad-i-Tak- 
igh. 264 and n 8, 279 and n 6, 280 
andnnl and 2, 281, 282 n7, 286 
and nO. 

Arsalu gbah, See Arsalak ghsh. 

Arzu-mand*Dali^t, daughter of 
Khnsran Parwiz, 6. 

As, tribe of, 1169 is. 

'Af b. Iram, 303. 

Asad b, A^mad Samani, 29. 

As’ad b. Badan, 9, 11 andn2. 

As’ad b. Radwiah, 9 o 1, 11 and n 2. 

Asad b. Soman-i-^addat, 27 and is 
6,28. 

Asad b. gbaddad, 812. 

Asad-nd-DIn Mankall, 742. 

Asad-nd-Din gber-i-Koh b. gbadi^ 
the KnrdI, 204 is, 207 and n 8, 208 
IS and ISIS 1, 8 and 4, 209 and n 6, 
210 and is, 211 and is 9, 212 is, 218 
and IS and ms 8 and 6, 216 and n 9, 
216 and nn 8 and 4, 221 is 6, 225 
IS 4. 

Asad-nd-DIn gber Malik Wajiri, 461 
and IS 6. 

Asad-ud-DIn Tea Sban-i-ljLa^bl, 
627. 

A^af l^an ’Abd-nl-MaJid, — opp. 
zzi. 

Af^r-n*l-Bi1ad, the, xvi, 14 is 1, 28 is 
8, 70 IS 6, 386 II 9, 1010 n. 

Asor-nn-Nnsara, the, 42 n 9. 



Index. 


the, 718. 

Aeoansar, anglicized form of Alji:- 
San^r, Malik of Qalab, 173 n 4, 
20dnl. 

Affabed, a title, 268 n. 

Agh’ar, drab tribe, 618 n2. 
’Agharah-i-Mabaghirah, the, 1. 
Agb’ari, 6hftraf-al*Malk, the, 664 
and n. 

Aah’ariun, the, 618 n 2. 

Agha’ya (Isaiah) the Prophet, 8. 
Ak^k drfaVa, Ist of the Aghkanlan 
dynasty, 4. 

Aghkan b. Aghk, of the Aghkanlin 
dynasty of * Ajam, 4. 

Aghkanian dynasty of ’Ajam, the, 
1 , 4 . 

Agj^f the ’Alawi, ?ayyid, b. Mu- 
bammad-i'Abl-Shuja the Samar- 
-\^andi, 906 n, 907 n. 
Aghraf-ud-DIn b. Sayyid Jalal-nd* 
Din, the Sayyid, 1288, 1289, 
1290. 

Aghraf b. Igl^m, 9. 

Asia Polyglotta, Klaproth’s, 886 n. 
Asiatic Journal, the, 692 n. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Proceed- 
ings of the, 633 n, 774 n. 

Agif Khan, 588 n. 

Agll-nd-DIn, the Nlghapurl, 1008, 
1061. 

Agn-ad-DIn, the ZawzanI, Khwajah. 

1200 n 3, 1 208 «, 1 209 n. [n 7. 
Assassios, the, 368 n 8, 651 n 7, 1187 
Astir ( Atsiz) b. Iley, 875 n. 

Astley’a Collection, 920 n, 938 n^, 
1219 n. 

Asutae Agk^i b. Mangu l^a-an b. Tull 
b. Chingiz ^an, 1223 n. 
Ata-bak, meaning of, 168 n 2. 
Ata-baks, the, 168 n 2, 169, 170 1», 
172 fi 3, 282. 
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Ata-baks of Afarbaijan and 
166 a 7, 168, 172 n8. 

Ata-baks of Pars, tbe, 148, 169 and 
n7, 178 andnn4 and 5, 174 n» 
180 n 6. 

Ata-baks of Mangil, the, 148, 169t 
208 and n 1, 205 n6. 

Ata-hii, the Mughal general in 
Ching-tn-fO, 1222 n. 

At-Khan. the D^ara ]OlitaI general, 
154 n 2, 165 n, 287 n 2, 908 n, 919 
n, 926 n. 

Atkinson, Dr., 1012 n 4. 

Atkinson, Mr. T. £., 683 n. 

Atsiz b. Iley, Sovereign of the 
Tattar Ima^, 876 n. 

Aurangzeb, emperor of Dihll, 669 » 
2, 586 n 9, 692 tr, 698 ». 

Avril, Father, 667 n 4, 

Awang Khan T^ghril Tigin, So« 
vereign of the Karayat Mof^nls, 
470 n, 866 n, 936 n 6, 939 n, 940 1 >, 
941 ft, 942 943 n, 944 n, 945 n, 
948 n, 969 n, 1089 n, 1091 n, 1102 
n, 1176 n 9. 

Awan-Kars, a tribe of Jafs, the, 499 
n,637n,538n, 1132 n. 

Awans, the, 1 130 n, 1131 n. See also 
the abore. 

Awar IQian b. Mughal 
875 n. 

Awes, the Gabarl Salman, 1044 n. 
Awbad-ad-DIn Bnkharl, Imam, 190, 
191. 

Aw-Tigln b. Yassuka Bahadur, 899 
n, 1094 n, 1105 n. 

Ayaghii or Aigkuy Son of the Awang 
Khun, 1 193 w. 

Ayat the Baruk> 877 w. 

Ayaz, Abu Najm, Uimak or Imakf 
slave of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaz, 
1 -nln, Iviii, 89 n 8, 102 n 4, 146 n 4. 
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Tndea, 


Ay&f •i-Haiir Mardah,— Kftblr ]Qan 
•i-Mangirni) 725, 866 n. 

Aydy Oat, See Tiddi Iglut. 

’Ayisl^ah ]^atun, daughter of 
* lazud-DIn * Umr the Marag||aQi, 
llalik of Hirat, 193, 1199 a. 

Aymin the serrant, 206. 

Ayydhl dynasty, the. See under 
Aiyubl. 

Aiad Ohihr b. Sal(an Ibrahim Qhag* 
nawl, 105. 

Asad McJik b. Sulfan Ibrahim Ghaa« 
nawi, 105. 

Asad-Mihr b. Saltan Ibrahim Ghaa* 
nawi, 105. 

A’lam ^an,— app. iz, zzi. 

A*iam Malik b. ’Imad-nd-Dm of 
BalJA, Amir, 540 n, 1016, 1022 a, 
1023 a. 


A*iam»al-Malk, the, 1015 a, See alM 
A*|am Malik. 

Aiar-sab b. Tu^, 9. 

’ Afid, Abu Mabammad-i-’ Abd*allali, 
al-, 212 a, 218n, 216a 9, 216a 
4, 217 a, 218 a 6. 

’Aziz of Egypt, the, 507. 

’Aziz-bi'llah Manfur-i-Nizar, al-, the 
MifrI ^allfah, 47 a 7. 

Azkanah Khatun, 1142 a. 

Az-Kalll Dad-Bak, See Malik Saif* 
ud-DIn, Ibak-i-ShamsI, ’ A jamu 

Azmadarl, the Gnrjl, 1272 a 5. 

Azman, the Urns Amir, 1170 a. 

Aznawarl, the Goijl, 1272 a 6. 

Azra-H, 1190 a 1. 

’Afad*ad-Daalah, See ’Uyd-nd-Dan* 
lah. 


B. 

Baba Kotwil the $afahanl, 574, 575 
and n 9. 

B&bak»i*KharramI. 13 and a 9. 

Bibakan b. Babak b. Sasan, of the 
Sasanlan dynasty, 4. 

Babar, 76 a 5, 78 a, 81a, 285 a 5, 

288 a 3, 873 a, 874 a, 890 a, 1044 
a, 1094a, 1130 n, 1131 a, 1132a, 
1146 a. 

Babar-ud-DIn, governor of Hirat, 

375 a. 

Badae, the Jakambu, 1092 a, 1176 
a 9. 

Badae or Batae, the Tartan, 941 a, 
942 a. 

Badae Tarkll^> the, 043a. 

Bidan b. Mae Khnsran. 9. 

Badrahf sigoifioation of the word, 
ISaS. 


Badr-nd'Din, Sayyid, xlviii. 

Badr-nd^DIn ’All KIdanI, Malik, 
390, 490. 

Badr-nd*DIn, the chief Dlwan, of 
Sultan Mubammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, 27 a 7, 276 91,965 a 3, 988 a. 

Badr>ad-DIn Ja’far, Governor of 
Saraiy^ under Sultan Shah, 248 a. 

Badr-ud>DIn Ja’lish, Governor of 
Balkb under Mubammad 
razm Shah, 402 a. 

Badr>ud*DIn-i-Khur. 481 a 8. 

Badr-ud-DIn of Kldan, 342, 368. 

Badr-ud>DIn Lulu, Malik of Maufil, 
li51a, 1228 anda6, 1234 a8, 
1287, 1247 a, 1262, 1262 a, 1263 
a, 1272 a 5, 1279, 1280 and a 5. 

Badr-ud-Din Sunbar, the Bumi, 648 
651, 652, 658 a 5, 654, 662 n 6, 709 
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«6t714»9,762, 758 uidi»8, 787, 
806, 887*. 

Bsdr>nd*IKa TodV'^l, Slave ef Sultan 
Sanjar, 874 and n 6, Same as 
Baha-nd-DIn Toyhiil. which see. 

Badr-al-Molk *4jaml, Wazir of 
Sultan Sanjar, 166 n 6. 

Bae Snnfiar b. Bliidu, of the Biizan- 
•Jar djnasij of the Ma|^l Ima]^, 
896 Wj 898 He 

Ba^atfwr^ 898 ». 

Bagli-raah, Amir, 862 n 9. 

Bagjadi, See Bakjadl. 

Bagora, miapronnnoiation of the 
name Ba|hn, 906 n. 

Bagaum b. Abrahat-nl-Aghram, 8. 

Bahadar, the title, 898 n. 

Bahadur, Amir of Ting^iit, 1116 n 6. 

Bahadur, See Bahadur. 

Bahar-i-Danis^ the,--app. zzi. 

Baha-ud-Daulah Khuarau Firuz, 57, 

88fi8. 

Baha-ud-Din ’All b. Sultan Maa*ud, 
97 n 4, 98 n 6. 

Bahi-ud-Din Bulad-i-Na 9 iri, 626. 

Baha-ud-Din ^aaan-i-Aah'ari, 636, 
761. 

Baha*ud-Din ^ilal, the Smriani, 663 
n8, 737. 

Baha-ud-Din Ibak, the Khwajah, 
686, 819. 

Baha-ud-Din Muf^ammad, Amir-i- 
l^ajib, 491 n 9. 

Baha-ud-DIn Mu^mmad, the Ju- 
ini, 1121 n. 

Baha-ud-Din Muhammad b. Mas’ud- 
i- Karim, 107.^ 

Baha-ud-Din BMi» Sa 77 id,zlriii, 270 
and n 7, 271, 963, 964 andn 2, 966 
and n 6. 

Baha-ud-Din, $a’luk, Malik, 1120 n 
8, 1181 n. 


Baha-ud-Din Sam b. CBbiyai-nd-Din 
Mahmud, Sultan of Ghur ,407, 408, 

409. 412, 413 nl, 414 n 8. 

Baha-ud-Din Sam b. *isE-ud-Dm 

al-Qusain, Sultan of ^ur, zliz, 
837, 839, 840 andn, 841 andnn6 
and 7, 842, 843 and n 8, 347 and n 
2, 848 n, 349 n, 853 n 6, 867 and n 
9, 369, 428, 432 n 8, 439 n 4, 440, 
472 n 6, 478 n 6, 480 n. 1061 n 8, 
1063, — app. ziy. 

Baha-ud-Din Sam b. ghams-ud-Din 
Muhammad, Bamiaui, zzH, 848, 

890. 413, 414, 426, 428 and n 1, 429 
n and n 4, 430, 431 and n 7, 432 and 
n3, 433 and n, 435, 436, 490, 492 
and n 7, 498 and n, 494, 601 nn 4 
and 5. 

Baha-nd-DIn Taghril, goTemor of 
Hirat, 248, 249, 374 andn 6, 879 
and n 6, See also under 
Hirat. 

Baha-ud’DIn Ughi, Imam, 612. 

Baha-nd-DIn Zakari 7 a of Multan, 
Imam, 482, 717 n, 1201 n. 

Baba ul-^uhhi See Baha-ud-DIn Za- 
kari7a. 

Baha-ul-Mulk b. NajIb-ud-Din, 1028 
n, 1029 n, 1030 n. 

BaJ^kam, zlv, 68 and n 4, 69 n. 

Bablul LudI, Sultan, 610 n, 611 n. 

Bahman b. I 8 fandi 7 ar b. Gushtasib 
8,7. 

Bahr-ul-Asrar, the, zyi, 1164 n 9, 

Bahram b. 'All, Gorernor of Eirman, 
93 n 8. 

Babram b. Babxim, of the Saaanlan 
d7na8t7, 4. 

Bahram Gur b, ¥azdajird, 231 n 2, 
423 n 8, 698. 

Bahram b. Qajaah, 812. 

Bahram ^aabnu ah. 68 n 6 
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Ind^* 


Bahrim b. Hnrmiui, of the Sieaniin 
djnastji 4. 

Bahrain the Jahanginan, Snlfan, 
1044 a. 

Bahrain b. Basan Murit, 9. 

Bahrain b. Qbapur, — Kirmao ghah, 
of the Sasonlan dynasty, 6. 

Bahrain Shah b. Khasran Malik, 
Gttjasnawi. 115, 379 n 6, 456 and 
n2, 457, 1062 n 7, 1072 n 5. 

Bahrain ghah b. Mas*ud-i-£arlm, 
Ghaznawu xlri, xliz, 107, 108 and 
nn 1, 2 and 6, 109 and n 9, 110 and 
nn 1 and 6, 111 and n 6,.ll2n 5, 113 
n,148 andnS, 149 n 2, 236 n 6, 
823 n, 838 n 2, 340, 341 n 7, 347n 
2, 848 n, 349 n, 850 n and n 3, 351 
and n and n 1, 853 and n 5, 357 and 
nn 6 and 7, 358 n 2, 439 and n 4, 
440, 441 and n 8, 442 n, 443 n, 414 
n, 445 n, 448 n 4. 

Bahrain ghah b. Nofir-nd-DIn l^a- 
bajah, 532 and n 2, 541 n 8, 542, 
643 n, 544, 613 n 7, 614. 

Bahrain ghah b. Salman Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl, 106. 

Bahram ghubin, 27 and n 4, 29, 53 
n 6. 

Bahruz, prefect of Ba^^dad, 207 n 8. 

Baidor b. Ohaghatae b. Ohinglz 
Khan. 1165 n, 

Baidu b. Ardu, Sovereign of the 
Tattar ImaV, 875. 

BaihaVi, al-, xliz, 67 and n 2, 69 n, 
70, 75 It 5, 76 It 8, 77 tt, 78 n, 82 n 
2, 84 n 9, 85 n, 87 n, 89 n 9, 91 fi 6, 
93n 9,94n3, 95nn6, 7 and 8, 
97 n, 100 n 5, 102 n 2, 105 ti, 107 n 
6, 117 n, 119 n. 120 n 1, 121 n 7, 
122 and n 3, 12 1 n 4, 126 n n 3 and 
6, 127 nn 7 and 1, 128 n, 129 n. 
130n6, 131n7, 132n8, 134n6, 


281n2, 288 n8, 818n1^ 810 ft 6 
820n 4, 821 n 7, 824 n, 826 a, 414 
n6,426n6,448A4,586A, 901 a, 
lOOOn, 1017 a, 1018n, 1048 a 1. 

Baikara, mispronunoiation of the 
name Bn|^a, 905 a. 

Bain b. Mnn§hl, 812. 

Baisu, a ohief of the Mnghal lmab» 
936 A 6, 958 and n 8. 

Baisuba A^a b. Juji Kasar, 1086 a. 

Baisut, tribe of, Ixiii, 988 n, 1094 A. 

Bait-ul-Mdlt the, 62 n 5. 

Bai^AwI, Ij^af i, al-, x vi, 75 n 7, 97 a 4, 
99 n, 107 A 7, 112 a 5, 113 A, 120 a 
8, 349 a, 452 a 1. 

Bajman, an Amir of the Aolbarlang 
tribe, 1169 a. 

Baj-ukI, the, 879 a, Same as the 
Bardz-u^I, which see. 

Bak, signification of the word, 49 n 7. 

Bakan b. Kokar, the Hindu, 482 n, 
484 n. 

Bak-shak, the Mughal leader, 288 n 
8, 1023 A. 

Bakhtrian coins, 1122 ft, 

Bakhtyar b. al- Hasan b. BuwTali 
*Izz-ud-Daulah, Abu Mansur tho 
Dllnml, 43, 60 and n 8, 61 and n 4, 
62, 63. 

Bakhtyar or Bakhty^-ud-DIn b. 
Mahmud, the Khalj. 548 a 1, 1251 
A 9,— app. xiii, xv, xvi, xviii. 

Ba^ir, Abu Ja'far Muhammad, al-s 
32 A 6. 

Bakjadl b. Tal-duz Khan, the 
Mughal Ohieftain, 892 ii. 

Bak-Taghdl, the H&jib, an officer of 
the Yamlnlah dynasty, 49 a 7,88 
A 7, 124 and a and n 4. 

Bak-tam or Bak-Tamur-i-Aor Khan, 
the Buknl Malik, 703 and n 9, 759 
A 6, 760, 837 A 6, 867 A, 
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Biik-tiiTiiflh, the Koi^T, 1206 h 8 . 

Bak-Tuzun, slave of the Snmnni 
dynasty, 49 and nnand 9, 60 
and 71 4, 61 7i7, S0n6. 

Bala, the Nuyin, 636 fi, 104771 4, 
1076 

Balaban, 86671. 

Balal Sen, 668711, 660 71 2 . 

Bariimi, Aba-* AIT b. ’Abd'nllah, 42 n 
9, 44714, 68718. 

Bnla*nath, JogT, 637 7t. 

Bal«s-al» A shifhnnT. 4. 

Balash b. FTruz b. Yazdajird, of 
the Sasanlan dynasty, 6. 

Balban-i-Bnznrg,^* Izzud-Din Bal- 
-ban-i-Kashlu ^nn, 678 n 8. 

Balban-i-Khnrd,— — Ulngh Kh an-i- 

Balban, 661 71, 678 71 8. 

Bal-DIw, the Qiohiin, 460 71 3. 

Baldwin IV. King of Jerusalem, 
101 7t 8, 220 fi 3. 

Balgha Aghul b. Hnlnku Khan 
1194 71 . 

Balgha b. Shaiban b. Jujl, b. Oh.in> 
-gTz Khan 1286 71. 

Balghur, a Mughal leader, 288 n 3. 

Balikto Inanaj, the Tayanak Khan, 
945 71 . 

Sdli4dk, value of a, 1110 n 6 

Bdlisl^t, signification of the word, 
962717. 

Bailed^ signification of the word, 94 

n7, 

Balka Khan b. TushT b. Cliingiz 
Khan, liv, 644 71. 

Balkd Malik*i-bIuBdm-ud-DIn ’Iwa?, 
the Khalj. 617 and n 6 , 618 ti, 730, 
773 n. 

Balka Tigln, slave of the SdmnnI 
dynasty, 87 «, 49 71 7, 72 and n 6, 
73 andn7, 76, 232 71, 233 32071 

3,1283718. 
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BalkTs, daughter of Hailad, Queen of 
Sheba, 6, 7, 803 71 7. 

Baltu b. Mangu lila-Bn, 1228 ti. 
BalQoh* the,— a nomad tribe of 
Kirman from whom the BalQohM 
are descended, 60 fiS. 

Baluchis, the, 60 71 8, 38471, 1131 71. 
Bam^alin the, — a branch of the Suh 
dus tribe of Mnghals. 109471. 

Band Kaddr, a Turk of Khifchak. 
became sovereign of Mifr under 
the title of Malik- ut-Tahir, 1276 
w, 127771, 127871, 1280716, 1281 n. 
Bnndyas, the, 691 n. 

BanI ’Abbas. See the Abbasidea. 
BanI Hughim, the,— family of the 
* AbbasT Khallfahs, 1229 71 8. 

BnnI Isra’Il, the, 8, 7, 814 and 716, 
318717. 

Bani Rasib, the,— a name by which 
the C^iurTs are styled, 307 ». 

Bani Ummiyah, (ymayjah) the, 
xxxiii.— 1. 

Bnniko of leader of the Qur 

Khan's army, 261 Tsand ti 8, 262 
and 71 1, 264 71, 288 71 9, 402 e, 411 
71, 474 fi, 908 71. 911, 912 n, 029 n, 
931 f», 932 71, 934, 1118 ft 9. His 
full name is Jai-TTmur-i-Banlko, 
eon of Knlduz, chief of Taras. 

BanjI b Naharan, ghaneabi, Malik 
of Ghur, 311, 312 nnd I, 818, 
314, 315, 316 71 and Ti 2, 826 n 

368. 

Barakh (Tnraj) b, Yiiflli, 870. 
Bai-akzTs, the ; a tribe of A fgiiinBf 
352 71 8. 

Barani, See Ziya-nd-DTn Barani. 
Baran^ndl, tho Sipah Salai, officer 
of Snl^dn Sanjar, 868 n 8, 426 

1 »♦■ 

I B.i-hier do Mcynard, Mr.. 962 «. 
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Bardi-uV^ s three eldest sons 
of Agbuz Khan. 879 n, 880 n, 896 e, 
1005 n. 

Birin Mogbals, the, 1093 n. 

Barks or 

Barkah b. Tushi b. Q]),ingTz Khan. 
Hr, 168 n 5, 884 n, 1102n, 1103, 
1104, 1105 n, 1129 n 1 , 1165 n, 1170 
n, 1171 n,1179n,1180n, 1181 and 
n 2, 1185 n, 1247, 1267 and n 7, 

1 283 and n 8, 1284 and nn 2 and 3, 
1285, 1286 n, 1287 and n, 1288, 

1 289, 129t and nn 3 and 6, 1292 
and n, 1293 n. 

Barkat Khan, an officer of Saltan 
Jalal-ad-DIn Khwarasm Shah, 
1276 n. 

Barklaruk Bnkn-nd-DIn Abn’l Mn- 
jlsKar b. Snitan Malik Shah Salju^i, 
143 n 2, 144 n and n 3, 145 n 4, 146 
w6, 147 a 8, 233 a, 669 a 7. 

Barlas, title of Iradamsbl b. Ka-juli, 
which see, 898 a. 

Barlas tribe, the, 939 a, 1093 n, 
1094 a. 

Barmas or Barmias, the Moghul 
Daroghah in Marw, 1038 a, 1034 a. 
de Barros, 582 a 6. 

Barean b. Jurak, 9. 

Barsinjan b. Tazdajird-i'Shahryar, 
70 andal. 

Barsinjar or 

Barsinjur b. Turk b. Tafia, 872 a. 

Bar-Sipas Khan, chief of the ^an* 
ghnli Turks, 979 a. 

Bartin Bahadur b. ^abal Khan, 
sovereign of the Bu-zanjar dj- 
nastj of the Ima^ 897 a, 

898 a. 

Bartas, the, 1170 a. 

Bartas b. Gamari b. Yifin, 872 a. 

Bartasinah B|an, chief of the 


Mughals, on their issuing from 
Irganah-H^un, 888 a. 

Bartu [or Britu], a Hindu chief, 
628, 629 a 6. 

Basasiri, al*, — the celebrated Mam- 
luk of Baha-ud-Daulah son of 
' Af ud-ud-Daulab, Buwaib, 136a. 

Bish-ghird, the, 1108 a, 1166 a. 

Bashghriilan, or Bash^ruian, the, 
872 a. 

Bashkirs, the, 872 a. 

Bastanlah dynasty of * A jam, the, 
1,2. 1058 a 5. 

Bat, etymology of the word, 826 a, 
827 a. 

Bat Ting^i, Kokjii, son of the Nay an 
Manglik, of the Olkunut Kung- 
*kur-at Mughals, 1080 a6. 

Batae or Badae, the Tarkhan. 941 a, 
942 a. 

Batani Afghans, the. See under 
Patans. 

Bathus, mispronunciation of the 
name of Batu Khan. 1167 a. 

Batikin, the Zamln-Dawari, gover- 
nor of Zamin-Dawar on the part 
of Mabmud of Ghaznin. 324 a. 

B^iniah, the,— a sect of Mubam- 
-madan sohismatios, 74, 216, 

1189. 

Batu Oan b. Tushi b. Ql^inglz Khan. 
1102 and a, 1106 a, 1128 a, 1140 a, 
1149 a 7, 1160 a, 1151 a, 1164 and 
a and a 9, 11 66 a, 1166 a, 1167 a» 
1170a, 1171a, 1172 anda9, 1178 
a, 1177 and a 1, 1178 a, 1179 a, 
1 1 80 a, 1181 , 1182, 1186 a, 1186 a, 
1218 a, 1284, 1286, 1286 a, 1290 
and a, 1291 and a 6, 1292 and a 
and a 1. 

Batu g^au b. Juji Qin, 974 n, same 
as above. 
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Baat 12 b^t, rnler of iriboB of 
961 n. 

Bayint the : a Ma|^al tribe, 1228 n, 
B&yaald, Shaikh. See Shaikh ^bu< 
Yaald, BustamT. 

Biyazid, the Byat, author of me- 
-moire of Homayun Badahah xvi. 
Bayasid, the ’Ufmanli Saltan, 884 n. 
Biaan of the Tababi ’ah, 8. 

Beamea, 1131 n. 

Beda, a Hindu chief, 86 n. 

Begdalior Bekdall tribe of I-ghure, 
the, 238 n. 

Beghili Chief of the Ghnsa, 908 n. 
Beghu £han, Chief of the l^arlahBi 
900 a* 

Bei^u b. Ghggg b. Mang b. Yafig, 
871^, 878 a. 

Beghu b. SaljuV, 87 a, 99, 102 a 2, 
J17 a, 122, 123 and a, 124 a, 126, 
129, 132 and a 9. 

BegbUf the ,— 80 the Turkmans style 
themselves, 1, 433 and a 6, 494, 
871 a, 900 a. 

Beghu Karlughs. the, 909 n. 

Beghiin, another way of writing 
Beghu, 871 a. 

Beg-Tigin SalabI, a general of Sal- 
tan Mubammad Kh warasm Shah, 
096 a. 

Jiejddah, signification of the word, 
421 a 2. 

Bekdall or Beg^U tribe of I-gh 
the, 283 a. 

Bela IV, King of Hungary, 1160 a, 
1167 a, 1168 a. 

Bela Koyan, See Bala, the Nuyan. 
Belkutoe, the NQ-yxn, half brother 
of the Ohinglz Khan, 1220 a. 
Bellew, Surgeon-Major, 901 a, 912 a, 
917 a, 932 a, 933 a, 940 n, 962 a, 
066 a 6, 968 a6, 1016 n 8, 1022 a, 


1048nl, 1044 a, 1045n, 1076a 
1061 a 7, 1106«i. 

Bengal Asiatic Journal, the, 668 a, 
691 a, 622 a, 697 a 6, 743 a 4 . 
Bentinck, 981 a, 1089 a. 

Beresine, 897 a. 

Bhaghials, the, 1182 a. 

Bhanehrs, the, 1132 a. 

Bhanu DIw Bte, 692 a. 

Bhatl tribe of Jats, the, 79 a, 820 
a, 451 a,795n. 

Bhikshus, the, 691 a. 

Bhim DIw Rae, of Nahrwalah, 461 
and n 6, 452 a 7, 616, 619 a, 630 a. 
Bhim Narayan, chief of Bhim-nagar, 
85 a. 

Bhim -pal, 86 a. 

BbTfa Bae, chief of the tribe of 
BIrar, 84 a 9, 86 a. 

Bhiraj, or Bhuraj, brother of Ba6 
Pithora, 617 a, 619 a. 

Bhutawarl Turks, the, 1046 a 8. 

BigI Siiji. See SujI the BigL 
Big! ^oluVah. See Ifoluhahthe Bigi. 
BIgl Tukta. See Tukta the Bigi. 
Bihar Museum, the, 743 a 4, 

Bihaad b. Sultan Ibrahim ^anawl, 
106. 

Bij or Bijayi Diw, Bajah, of Jamuv, 
464a,466al. 

Bikramaditya, 458 a 4, 464a, 698 a 
8, 622 a. 

BiVtumiBh ^iiohin, danghter of 
Badae the Jakambu, and ^atnn 
of Juji b. Chingi* Kh an. 1092 a. 
Biladuri, al*,-— app. xviii. 

Bilkadae or Bilgadae, b. YaldSa 
ghiin the Mughal chieftain, 
892 n. 

Bilkttti b. Yaaeiika Bahidnr, 809 n, 
1106 n. 

Bitt’Abdallatif. See Ibn’AbdalUtif. 
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Binil Tigin, Taj[*nd-Din, the S^wi- 
-raimi, Malik, 129 andn7, 200 
and n 8, 006 fi, 1062 and an 4 
and 6. 

Blr^i tribe of, 85 n. 

Bir Mahl Diw, Bae, 592 n. 

BIruni, Abu Baiban. See under Abu 
Rihan. 

Biwar-oap, the infidel, Y. of the 
Baetaniah'djnaatj of ‘ Ajam, 2. 

Biwar-aap b. Arwand-asp, who ia 
aisled l^ubak, 808 and n 7, 805 n 5. 

Black Tatars, the, 886 n. 

Black Wolf, designation of Sabok- 
Tigpn’a father, 69 n. 

Blochmann, 664 n 9, 568 n, 585 n 6, 

687 n 4, 691 n, 692 n, 603 n 6, 650 
a 1, 694 fi 4, 698 n 8, 718, 720 n 2, 

727 n 7, 737 n 8, 739 and n 6, 741 n 
2, 744 a, 770 n 9, 771 a, 772 a, 774 
a, 776 a, 777 a, 779 a, 796 a 2, 

810n, 858 n 4, 866 n, 880 a, 1003 a 
4, 1268 a 9, 1296 a 2.— app. i, ii, 
ir, vi, yii, yiii, iz, z, zi, zii, ziii, 
ziy, ZT, zvi, zvii, zriii, ziz, zz, zzi, 
zzii, zziii, zzy, zzti. 

Bombay Geographical Journal, the, 

78 n, 96 n 4, 452 n 8, 706 n 7. 

Bombay Geographical Transactions, 
the, 1241 n 1. 

Boroldae, the Nu-*y!n, General of 
Batu ^au, 1166 n. 

Bortakm, See Torkm. 

Bostan, the, 179 n 1. 

Bosto or 

Bostngo Khan. Prince of the Ka!« 
innks, 1167 n. 

Bonlger, Mr. D. G., 1016 n. 

Bimhmapas, the, 601 n. 

Br^fg^ xl, zii, ziii, 06f»2, I10n4, 

812fi 6, 404a 9, 441 nO, 442 n, 444 
n, 446«.5, 448ndr 460fi, 454 n, | 


459 a7, 461 n, 463n, 464n 7, 465 a 
467 n, 472 n, 475n2, 478n6, 480 
n, 484 ti, 487 n, 498 n 6, 601 a, 604 
n2, 509 n, 610 n, 611 n, 618 n 8, 
515 n and n 7, 518 n, 619 n, 620 n, 
621 n, 524 n, 637 n, 642 n 9, 54G n 7, 
691 n, 633 n 8, 635 n 9, 640 n 8, 641 
n 6, 642 a 3, 646 n 9, 666 n 9, 666 n, 
664 n 4, 678 n 7, 680 n, 683 n, 691 
n, 694n 4, 699 n 2, 705 n 7, 794 a 1 , 
874a, 885 n, 1130 n, 1132 n, 1202 
n, 1203 n, 1271 n, — app. vii, zi, zz. 

British Association, the, 1090 n. 

British Mnsenm, the, 826 n, 351 n 1. 

Britn, [or Bartu], a Hindu obief, 628, 
620 n 6. 

Browne, the Rev. J. Cave, 1062 n 2 

Bu BIban, See Abu BIhan. [Il78n.3 

Buchak b. Tull Khan. 1165^, 1171 a, 

Buchanan, 660 a 4, 665 a 5. 

Bndaunl, ’Abd’nl ^^ir, — author of 
Muntakhab-nt»Tawarikh. zvi, 82 
al, 85a, 113a, 440n8, 452 na 1 and 
2, 461 a, 471 a, 623 n, 533 a, 543 a, 
545 a 5, 551 a, 559 a 2, 566 a 9, 
569 n 8, 570 a, 571 a 2, 678 a 3, 
680 a 7, 591 a, 502 a, 601 aa 6 and 
9, 608 a 6, 609 a 1,611 a 3, 612a4, 
613 a 7, 610 a 2, 623 an 8 and 1, 
624 a 3, 635 a 9, 648 a, 645 a 4, 646 
a 6, 661 a7, 666n 8^ 716 n 6, 776 
a, 791 a 1, — app. vi, viii, ziv. 

Buddha Sakyamnni, 892 a. 

Bnddbists, the, 570 n 9, 982 n, 938 a, 
950 a, 961 a, 96Sa, 1048 a 1, 1058 
a 6, 1076 a. 

Bndiiak, name of a people on the 
banks of the Borysthones, W. of 
the Blaok Sea, 896 a. 

Bue-Rubi brother of the Tayanak 
Khan, mler of the Nalmin tribe, 
940n, 941 a, 946 a, 947a,949n. 
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Bai^ra Khan b. Ghiyas-nd^Din Bal- 
•ban. See under Bughra |^an 
Nafir-ud-DIn Mahmud. 

Boi^ra ghan b. IJ^adr ^an, X. of the 
AfrasjabI Malika, 905 n. 

Bughra Kh an yasir-nd-Dm Mahmud 
b. Ulugh Khan-i-Balban, Iv, 716 n 
6, 778 n. 

Bu|^ra Kh an Sb^hab-ud-Daulah, 
Abu-Muaa-i-Hdrun, the Afrasaynbl 
Malik, 46 n 8, 46 n 4, 74, 84 n 9, 
138 n 8, 239 n, 260 n 7, 901 n, 902 
», 903 n, 905 n, 910 916 n. 

Bughra Khan b. Yusuf b. Bughra 
KhanM-HaruD. the Afrasyabi 
Malik, 904 n. 

Bughra Tigm, 85 n. See also Arsalan 
Khan. Abu-l-Mu^affar. 

Bughrae ^dn, an Officer of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwdrazm Shah*s 
army, 976 n. 

Bughrajak. uncle of Sultan Mal^mud 
b. Sabuk-Tigin, 80 n 5, 186 n. 

Buj-kum, the Amir-ul-Utnara of 
Baghdad, xlv'. 

Biiha or Bukdo Khan b. BQ-zanjar, 
sovereign of the Mughal Imdk, 
894 n. 

BQ^a Oan b. TattarKhdn, sovereign 
of the Tattar Imak, 874 n, 

Buha ]^dn, the Turkman Chief, 
1029 n. 

BuVae, the Nu-yln, 972 n, 975 n 5, 
1184 n, 1286 m, 1287 n. 

BuVah, a Saljukl Chief, 120. 

Bulj^an, [[possibly Yuhdn], Badshah 
the Charkas, 1170 n. 

BuVa Timur b. Tushi b. Qhinglz Khan. 
1179 w, 1185n, 1207 n, 1208 n, 1289 
n, 1240 m, 1243 n, J245 m 4, 1261 
w 7. 

Bukhara Haj'i, the,— the merchant 
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who purchased Shaxns^ud-DIn 
lyal-Timish, 601 . 

Balkars,— •People of the towns ore 
BO called, 879 n. 

Bukht-un-Na^^, (Nsbuchodonosor) 
Malik of Babil, 8. 

Bukia b. Bu-zanjar, See Buka or 
Bukae Khan. [Tattar Qan.] 
Baku Khan. See Buka ^an 
Bfildn (Poles ?), the ; See under Biilo. 
Bulgarians, the, 1251 n. See also 
under the Bulghars. 

Bulghdn b. Batu b. Tush! (Juji) 
Khdn. 1239 7^ 1243 7». 

Bulghar b. Gumari b. Yafis, 872 

886 71 . 

Bulghars, the, S70n, 872 n, 959 n, 
1032 71, 1261 71. 

Bulo, the, name of a people, 1165 7 », 

1166», 1167 7^. 

Bura Kuchin, the chief Khdtun of 
Uktae lKa*an, 1141 n. 

Burah, adopted son of the Nfiynn 
Jifan, 1092 n, 

Burak, the ^uzz Chief, --master of 
Ghaznin. 112 aud7»4. 

Burak, the Hajib, Malik of Kirmnu, 
199, 200 and n 7, 261 n, 283 n 9, 
284 and 77, 286, 295 77 , 297 77 and n 9, 
610 77, 933 71, 934 77 , 976 77 , 1062 n 4, 
1118 and 77 9, 1119 77, 1235 71 1. 
Burandagh, See Nurldiish, 

Buranghar or Right Wing of an 
army, 109371, 109577. 

Burghuts or Burkuts, the,— a tribe of 
Mughals, 981 77 . 

Burhan-i-Kati*, the, 60 n 8, 64 71 1 , 74 
11 1, 103 77 7, 1287/, 138 ?i 8, 155 /?, 
lC9n 6, 201 77 4, 339 « 8 
Buri b. Ohaghatae b. Chingiz Khan. 
1165u, 1170«, 1171 w, 1179 u,im 
7 ?, 1 185 n, 1 192 n. 
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fiorjin the Arlat, the Nu-yln, 1098 
•n, 1095 n. 

BarkI, the Bawurfihi> of the Durban 
tribe, 1093 n. 

Burhuta, the» See the Buxi^ftta. 

Bams, 115 n 6. 

Burtah mother of Uktae 

l^aan, 1087 n, 1091 n, 1092 n, 1093 
n, 1102 n, 1105 n. 

Bnatam b. Mihshad, b. Nariman, 
Malik of Hind and Sind, 305, 306 
and nn 9 and 5, 307 and n, 308 and 
n 2, 309. 


Baatem'i-^nbek, 881, same asabote 

Bawlah, family of, xzxiii, 40, 48 
and n 6, 45, 55 n 1,57, 59 and a 
61 aa 9 and 4, 66 a 7, 87 a, 98 a 8, 
136 tt, 174 a, 296 a. 

Bnwlah b. Fana Khnsran. Dllamii 
55nl,56, 57. 

Biizabah, or Fuzabah, Ata-bak, 
Governor of Fare on the part of 
the Saljulps, 174 a. 

Bu-zanjar IjjLa'an, Sovereigpi of the 
Mnyhal Ima\: 898 a, 894 a, 908 a, 
938 a, 1106 a, 1207 a. 


Cain, of Scripture, 596n 1. 

Calcutta Review, the, 590 a, 812 a 3. 

Cannnj Khand, the, 1271 a. 

Carpini, John de Plano, 1080 a 6, 
1151 a, 1171 n. 

Carrier-pigeons, transmitting letters 
by, xlvi, 87 a 9, 101 a 8. 

Castanneda, 682 a 6. 

Cato, 1014 a 2. 

Censor, office of, 480 a 2. [xviii.] 

Cliafihh Namah, the, xvi,— app. xvii, 

ghagiaa, or white,“an epithet given 
to civilized countries and peoples, 
912a. 

Ohaghan, the Nu^yln, 1152 a, 1185 a. 

Chaf^anians, the, 428 a 8. 

Chagh^^tae £^an b. Chingiz ^an, 
280 a 9, 535 a, 953a, 956a, 970a 
2, 975a 5, 1024 a 2, 1026, 1078a 
4, 1074a, 1075 a, 1082 a, 1088 a, 
1064 a, 1087 a, 1091a, 1098 a, 
1094a, 1097 anda7, 1099a, 1101 
and al, 1102 a, 1103 a, 1104 a, 
1106a, 1107, 1108, 1109, 1110, 
nil, 1114,1137 a, 1142a2, 1144 


and a 7, 1145 a, 1146 and a, 1147, 
1148 and a 4, 1149 a 7, 1152 a 
1157 and a 1, 1170 a, 1172, 1176 
a 9, 1177, 1178, a, 1179 a, 1180 a, 
1182,1186,1194 a, 1211a, 1288 a 
9, 1290 a 9, 1292 a and a 1. 

Ohaghatae b. Tushl b. Ohingiz 

1102. 

Ohaghataes. the ; the four tribes of 
Chaghatae, second son of the 
Chingiz Kh an. 1093 a, 1146 a. 

Ohaghtay Khans, the, 902 a. 

Ohagtae tribe, the, 1094 a. See 
the Cha gha taes. 

pji ahada Dlwa, a Hindu Rajah, 690 
a 1. 

Ghahar, the Ajar, Rae, 691andn, 
733, 735 a 9, 818 a 6, 824 and a 8, 
825. 

Chahar I-mab, the, 874 a, 876 n, 
1076 a. 

ffh ahil tribe, the, 79 fi. 

Chait Singh, 551 a. 

Chanah, 987 a 8, mispronunoiation 
of the name of Jabah, the Nd-in* 
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CS^anfibn tribe of Mn|^1s, the, 
1222 n. 

Qb^nd, the Hindu Bsfd, 327 n, 459 
n 9. 

Ql^anda, the poet,— -same person as . 
above 486 n. 

Q]^;\d-psl Dhud, Hindu sovereign 
of Asl, 67 n. 

Qb^and Poondir, a vassal chief of 
Lahore, 467 n. 

Ohang-jan, general of '‘Mengko** 
Khan. 1219 n. 

Ghapar tribe of Mngh^ls, the, 
1143n. 

Ql^ar-ohm b. (aidu. See under 
Jarohln. 

Ohar-ganab. the; a name of four 
tribes of MughalB, 1164n 9. 

Qba^baSi the; name of a people, 

1 170 and nn 3 and 4. 

OharkhT. Mau1ana-i-, a Muhammad* 
-an saint, 73 n 8. 

Obaugan. description of the game, 
41 a 6. 

Ohanpan. Amir, 939 n. 

Chepe, mispronunciation of the 
name of Jabah. 

Cheremis, the, 1103 a, 1165 a, 1170 
na 3 and 4. 

Chigal or Qbikal (Jinkal) b. Turk b. 
Tsfis, 872 a. 

Obihilganl Mamluks, the, 643 a, 615 
a 9. See also next. 

Obihl-ganian. the, — forty slaves of 
Snltan Shams*ad-DIn lyal-timish, 
794 a 1. 

Qllikal or Qbigal (Jinkal) b. Turk 
b. Yadg 872 a. 

Chillig^ies, a mispronunciation of the 
name ]^aljl8. 

Obln. second son of Yafi^ b. 

870 a, 871 a. 


Chinese, the, It. 886 m, 808 », 907 », 
912 », 020n, 921 m, 922 ». 040 n, 
947 n, 068 n, 981 », 985 », 1068 n, 
1085 » 8. 1068», 1105«,110Sn, 
1186 » 9, 1141 e, 1184 e, 1216 ne 9 
and 4, 1217 n, 1218 n, 1219 n, J820 
n, 1 221 n. 1222 n, 1223 ». 

Chinese language, the, 066 n. 

Qliingie ^an, the,— Tamnrsbi b. 
Yassttka— , xlvui, zUz,04n8, 166 
n6, 180n6, 108 andnS, 280, 289 
nO, 260 n 7, 266 n 4, 268, 260 and 
», 270 and nn 6 and 7, 271 and n, 
272 and nn 1 and 2, 27S n and n 6, 
274, 276, 276 n, 277, 278 n, 280 and 
n 9. 284 and n, 286 n 8,286 and n 6, 
287, 288 andnS, 280 n,290naad 
n4, 291, 292 n, 293 n 6, 204 n, 206 
n, 297,844, 427 n, 470 n, 481 n 8, 
487, 634 and n 1, 686 n, 686 n, 637 
n, 638 n, 640 n, 664 n, 600, 612 n 4, 
663 n 9, 666 n 8, 666 n, 668 n, 740 n 
8, 860 and n 2, 870 n, 882 n, 883 n, 
884n,886 n, 886 n,888 n,889n, 890 
n, 891 n, 892 n, 803 n, 894 n, 896 n, 
896 n, 898 n, 899 n, 003 n, 913 n, 
917n,918», 922n, 929 n, 930n, 031 
n,032n, 933 n, 935, 936 n 6, 037, 
938 n, 942, 946 n, 948, 949 n, 960 n, 
961 n, 962 n, 953 and n, 054, 066 n, 
966 n, 957 n, 968 n, 969n,960 and 
n, 962, 963 andn8, 064 n2, 966 
and n5, 966, 967, 968 and n 6, 960 
andnl, 070 n 2, 971 n, 072n,074 
andn, 976 andn6, 976 n, 077 n, 
978 andn, 979 n, 980 nl, 081 n, 
982n,086n, 986 n, 687nandn 3, 
988 n, 080n, 990 andn, 091 n, 992 
andnS, 903 n, 094 n, 095 n, 908 n, 
999 n, 1000 n, 1001, 1004 and n 1, 
1006 andn, 1006 and a 6, 1007, 
1008 andn 6, 1009, 1010 », 1011 
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and n, 1012, 1013, 1015 », 1016 » 
.3, 1017 n, 1018 n, 1019 and», 
1020 n, 1022 andn, 1023 and n, 
1024n2, 1025n, 1026, 1027 n 8, 
1028n, 1030, 1035 n, 1037 n, 1040 
and n 2, 1042, io43 andn 1,1044 
n, 1045 andn, 1046n, 1047 and n 4, 
1048, 1049 n 2, 1050n, 1051 n, 1034 
andi», 1057 n 3, 1068 n 6, 1059, 
1063 n 1, 1071, 1073 andn 4, 1075 
n, 1077 n 6, 1078, 1079 andn 9, 
1080 and n 5, 1081 and n 1, 1082 
n, 1088 n, 1084 andn, 1085 n 3, 
1086 n, 1087 n, 1088 andn, 1089 
n, 1090 n, 1091 and ft, 1092 n, 1093 
n, 1094 n, 1095, 1096, 1097 and 
n7, 1099n, llOOn, 1101, ll02n, 
llG3n, 1104 andn 6, 1105 n, 1106 
n, 1107,1108nn9 and],1110n5, 
1111,1113, X114, 1115n6, 1116 n, 
1117andn6, 11 18 n 9, 1120 n 2, 
1126n6, 1128n7, 1131 n, 1132 n, 
1136n9, 1137 n, 1138 n, 1140 n, 
1142nandn2, 1143 andn, 1144, 
1145 n. 1146, 1149 n 7, 1150 n, 
1151 n, 1152 n, 1163, 1164 andn 9, 
1165n,ll70n, ll7dnl, 1177 and 
nl, 1178 n, 1179 n, 1180 n, 1181, 
1182 n 4, 1185 n, 1186 n, 1189, 
1191 n, 1193 n, 1199 n, 1200 n,l201 
n, 121 5 n 4, 1217 n, 1218 n, 1219 n, 
1220 n, 1222 n, 1223 n, 1226,1235 
nl, 1249 n, 1256 n 6, 1257 n, 1265 
n, 1271 n, 1275 n 8, 1282, 1284, 
1286 n, 1291 n 3, — app. xxi. 

phinglz Khan. MamlQk of ghanis- 
nd-DIn Muhammad the Karat, I?*, 
12C»ln. 

Ohlnkae. the Grand Wazirof Oktae 
^(La’an, 1149 n 7, 1160 « 8. 

Qliin-Timur. See Jai-Tinaur. 

ClirUt, 11G2 h. 


Christians, th^, Hr* 567 n 4, 927 n, 
982 «,06I n, 988 n, 1112 n 0, 1145 
n, llWn 6, 1160 and n 8, 1161 n 4, 
1162 n, 1 167 n, 1186 n, 1198 n, 1194 
n, 1284 and it 9, 1261, 1268 n 9, 
1269 n, 1288, 1289, 1291. 

Christie, 188 n 7. 

GhrUtopher Colombus. See under 
Colombns. 

Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Dehli. See Thomas’s Pathan 
Kings of Dehli.” 

Chugtar tribe, the, 1094 n. See the 
Ohagtae tribe. 

Circassians, the, 1165 n. 

“ Coins of the Kings of GhaznTn, ” 
Paper on the, 71 n 6, 72 n 6, 114 n. 
Coins of the Pathan Kings of 
Dehli,” 399 n, 424 n 6, 469 n 9. 

“ Coins of the §aliitm-i-Hind,” 
Treatise on the, 718. 

Colnmbas, Christopher, 292 n, 422 
n 3. 

Conolly, 878 n. 

Conrad, the Emperor, 221 n. 

Contributions to the Geography and 
History of Bengal, Bloohmann’s, 
zyiii, xiz, xzi, xziii, xxv, xxvi, 
666 n 5, 687 n 4, 718, 727 n 7, 737 
n 8, 739 n 6, 741 n 2, 744 w, 770 n 
9, 771 a, 772 n, 776 w, 777 n, 7 79 n, 
795 n 2, 810 n, 880 n, 1003 it 4, 
1258 n 9, — app, i, vii, x, xiii, 
xvi. 

Corporealists or Mnjassamian, a 
subdivision of the $ifdtl sect, 
the, 384 n 5. 

Cossaks, the, 1251 n. 

Crusaders, the, 101 n 8, 140 n 2, 143 
n2, 144 n, 219 n 9, 225 n, 326 n. 

Crusades, the, xlvii, 221 n 5, 225 n. 

Ciimani, See the ^uradns* 
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Oanulngham, Major-Gen. A., 611 
a, 520a, 608^8, 680«, 878n, 
1004.»1, 1120al, liaOn, 1181 
app- iii» 


2S 

Cnabwalia (KaQhw&hah Rajpvte), 
the, 881 n. 


D. 


Dab^u1I-i-Tii|^a Sian h. Ifexh 
J^^^an, 008 a. 

Dadan Sl^^* ^ Khokhar chief, 637 a. 

Dad-Bak or AmIr-i-Dad, definition 
of the term, 788 a 2. 

Dae, the Nu-yln, Badahah of the 
l^ungl^or-at Mnghala. 1091 a. 

Dagh (Tak or Tagh) b. Aghua ghan> 
880 a. 

Daghiatani, the: author of a Taf- 
-kirah, xxi, xxx. 

Dahahs or 

Dahclidhs^ or Tens : one of the four 
degrees of the Mughals, 9i8 n. 

Dahima Rajputs, the, 459 a 9. 

Dahir, Rue, — app. xvii. 

Dahriz the ’Ajami, of the Taba- 
-bi’ah, 8. 

2>ff7, meaning of, 1187 a 7. 

Da*I ila ’1 Qakk, ad-, Mohammad b. 
Zaid-nl-’Alawi, 32 a 6. 

Da-ir. Bee Ta-ur A sun. 

Dakikl, the poet, 808 a 2. 

DalakI of Malaki, 817, 850 a 8. 
Same as Dalki. 

Dalan, Tnghachar ; the Mughal 
general, 956 a. 

Dalki, or iJhalkl, the Hindu Ranah 
of Malkl or Mhalkl, 680 and a 9, 
681 a, 682 and a 5, 683 a. 

Dalton, 663 a, 666 a 8, 706 a 7. 

Ddngf signification of, 141 a 9. 

Dara-i-Akbar b. Bah man, of the 


Kai-aniak dynasty of 'Ajam, 

1268 a. 

Dara-i-Afghar, of the Kai-iaia]i 
dynasty of *Ajam, 4. 

Dara b. Shams-ul-Ma’all $&bas-f- 
Washmgir, governor of Gnrgan, 
47, 61, 81a. 

Darab'i* Akbar, 8, 4. Same as Dare* 
i^Akbar. 

Darabars or Rarabars, a general of 
the Rae of Gujarat, 622 a. 

Darah, signification of, 90 a 9. 

Dard-i^pae^ determination of the 
disease, 1177 a 1. 

Darhim b. Un-Ka^r KananT, govern- 
or of Sijistan, 19 a 1, 22 a 5. 

Daritae Cn-Qh^hi : Tamnr-ohl, the 
Chingli Khan’s paternal unde, 
945 a. 

Darias, 887 a. 

Darkae, the Gnrgan, one of the 
sons-in-law o5the Chingis Khan, 
1217 a. 

DarweSh Ahmad Afandi, 915 a, 
920 a. 

Darweshes, the, 657 a. 

Darwezah, the Akhund. 1044 a. 

Dasarnta, father of Rama, 548 a 2, 
585 a 6. 

Dastan, a name of Zal-i-Zar, fhther 
of Rnstam, 422 n 7. 

Da’Qd, the prophet ; David of Scrip- 
tore, 1161. 


4 
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JH-’ad Amir. Sea AmIr-i-Did. 

D&«*ud, claimant to the loyereignty 
of Gorgiatan, 1161 n, 1162n. 

D&’ad-i-Jaghw Beg» Saljuhi, zlyH» 
90» 100, 103 and n9, 104, 116 n 8, 
117n,119n7, 120n8, 128 anda 
8,128 and n, 124 n, 126, 126and 
aa2and8, 127, 128n, 129 andn, 
180andn6, 182 andn»9and 1, 
186 n. 

Da-’dd b. $abar Malik, ruler of 
Gdrjiatin, 988 n, 1161 ii, 1162 n. 

Di-’dd-i-Siyah, 10 n 7. 

Da«’dd b. Suliman-i-^il-timiah, of 
the BumI dynasty of the Sal- 
ji^s, 169 a. 

Da-’ud Shah b. Bahram Shah b. 
Haa*6d«i-Karim GBiaanawi. Ill 
anda7« 

Danlat Sh^i author of a Taf karat, 
609 n5. 

Danlat Shah, Wall of BallA, 147 

n8. 

Danlat Shah b. Bahram Shah b. 
Mas’ ad-i- Karim GBiasnawi, 110, 
111, 852, 363 and a4. 

Danlat Shah-i-Balka. See Ikhtiyar* 
nd-DIn-i-Balki. 

Danlat Sh^ b. Snlfan Ibrahim 
CBiainawu 105« 

Danlat Y ar^i-Tu f 1^ -L lUtiyar-nl- 
Mnlk, the Malik-nl-Knttab of 
Snlfan Mnbammad, ^hwarazm 
Shah, 1003, 1062 andn6. 

Dayalimah, the. See nnder Dia- 
-lamah. 

Deoebalns, 887 «. 

Degnn Dsambn, a Tibbat! title, 
1092 n. 

Debfs, the,— app. xvii. 

De Plano Oarpini, 899a. See il fo 
under Carpini. 


De Saoy, Silvestre, 87 n. 

Des Onignes, 886 n, 988a, 1204a. 

D’Herbelot, 884a, 1268 n9. 

Dialamah (Dayalimah), dynasty of 
the, 40a 2, 46, 49 a 7, 56, 67, 60 
n8, 62, 65, 174n, 296n. 

Diary of a march”..., Barerty^s, 
95n4. 

Dib'bad^ue b. Alminjah, chieftain 
of the Tnrks, 878 a. 

Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Antiquities, the, 886 a. 

Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Biography, the, 886 a. 

Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Geography, the, 880 a. 

Dihgan, thei name of a people, 
1048 a 1. 

Dilaman, the, 98. See also the 
Dialamah. 

Dilasak Aff^s, the, 862a 8, 1048 
a 1, 1096 a. 

Dinar, ’Imad-ud-DIn, the CHinaa 
Chief, 246 a 8, 878 a 8. 

Din-dar Mut^ammad, the Amir-i- 
Al^nr of Lohor, 1185. 

Dinwaj Bae, mler of Snnar-gipw, 
590a. 

Dirination by means of the shonlder* 
blades of 8heep» 1078 anda8. 

Diwan«i-’Ar4-i-Mamalik [Mnster- 
Master of the Slingdom], the, 
709. 

Diws, the, 187. [889 a.] 

Doghl^i tribe of the Mni^ls, the, 

D’Ohsson, 685 a, 610 a, 884 a, 896a, 
910a, 918n, 916a, 917a, 947a, 
1001 a 9, 1021 a 8, 1086 a, 1090 
a, 1121a, 1188 a8, 1190a 1, 1226 
a, 1256a6, 1267a6. 

Doi-dn*Byan, 892 a. See nnder 
Doydn Byan. 
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Itoniy 62 Sfi« 

Dorn’s 150n. [08Sn.] 

sigoifioation of tbe term, 

Doet&n b. Banan, 9. 

Dofr, zi, zii, ziii, 41n, 87n, 206n, 
812n6, 82dn, 404n9, 481 n7, 
441 9, 442 n, 44an5, 448n3, 

450 9s46tn, 469n7, 461n,464n 

7, 4a7n,472n, 47dn2, 478 n6, 
479n, 480n, 484n, 496 n 6, 600n 

8, 804n 2, 506nl, 609 n, 610 n, 
611n»618n8, 615nandn7, 617 
n, 518 fi, 519 n, 520 n, 621 n, 628 n, 
624n,687n, 648n3, 691 n, 688a 
8,638nl, 64Ond,641n6,042n3, 
646n9,6i9n7, 665 n 9, 666 n, 667 
n5, 668n 2, 664 n 4, 678 nn 7 and 
8, 680 a, 691 a, 706 n 7, 874 a, 885 
n,1180n, 118211, 1202a, 1208a, 
1271 a,— app. zi, zz. 

Dow’s ’’ Hindostan,” 87 a. 

Dowsoq, zzziyn4, zlyi, zliz, II, Hi, 
liU, Hy,77n,78a, 90a 1, 91 a 1, 
94a8, 96a2,98a7, lOlaO, 102 
n9, 108a8, 104n8, 106a4, 110 
n4,469a7, 686a6, 687a3, 600 
n4^ 807n8, 809al, 819a8, 1076 
a, 1098 a, 1163 a, 1201a, — app. 
iii, ziz. 

Dpyun Byan, grandson of Tuldus 
Ki^an, sovereign of the Mag]^l 
Imm^, 892 a. 


Dnbay Kuyan, 686a. 

Dnfflahs, the, 666 a 8. 

Dnklah, tbe Ata.bak, 148. See also 
Tnklah b. Sal^nr* 

Du^us, the Christian Qatun of 
Hnlaku, daughter of Ai|^a. son of 
tbe Awang Khan. 1198 a, 1262 a. 

Dnral*gin or Diirla-gln, the : descen- 
dants of Nagas, 888 n, 891a, 
892a, 893 a, 895a, 940a, 961 a, 
1095 a. 

Dorbae, agent of the Ghingix |^n 
to the Yiddi-^iit, 952 a. 

Durban tribe, the, 1098 a. 

Dur»Bdih, aignifloation and descrip- 
tion of, 607 a 5. 

Dnrgawatl, Rani, 688 a. 

Dnr-la-gpn, the, 888 a, » Dural-gin, 
which see. 

Durmans, the ; a Mn|^^ tribe, 989 
a, 940 a, 944a. 

Dnrr-i-Ghur, or Pearl of Ghur | de- 
signation of Ziya-ad*Din Muham- 
mad, also called ’Ala-ud-Din Mu- 
hammad, Malik-ul-9ajl, 846 and 
al. 

Durranis, the ; a tribe of Aff^ians, 
352 a 3. 

Dzasis, the, an Afghan people, 
499 a. 


Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
iz. 

Bari of Leicester, Simon de Mont- 
fort, 846 a7. 

•• Barly Travels in Palestine,” 1173 
Bastwick, 109 a9. 


Elliott, Sir, H., zn2, zHi, 77 a, 84 
a8, 87 a, 90al, 444a, 477a, 481 
a 1, 608a 1. 

ElHott’s Biographical Indez, 608 a 
1. 1271a* 

Elliott’s India, zzzivM 4, zlv, zlvi, 
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xlix, 1i, lii, liiiy liv, 69 n, 72 n 6| 
76n 2, 77 n, 78 8 n, 85 n, 86 n, 
87 n, OOnl, 94n8,96n2, 104n 
2| 107 fm 6 and 7> 110 128 

My 291 9iy 292fiy 318 fi 9| 851 n 9y 
862 fi 8| 855 4>y 863 ti 8| 446 ti 5| 
451 n. 456fily 459n7y 469n9y 
471n6y 485n3, 519it, 624ny 626 
M, 580 n7, 581 n 8, 588 n, 584n ly 
586 n, 537 n, 589 n 2y 541 nn 7 and 
8y542 n 9,544 n3y 650n5, 554n6y 
655 n ly 556 nn 0 and ly 600 ny 666 
n 4y 566 n 8y 568 n, 570 n 9y 672 n 7, 

678 n2y 574 n8y 575nly 677n8y 

679 n4y 680nn8and Oy 681n2, 
£82n6y 688n»9 and ly 686n6y 
586 n8y687 n3y 688 n5y 594n9y 
698n8y 600 n4y 601n7y603 n7y 
604ii]y 606fin2 and 3, 607 n6y 
608 n8| 609n6| 611nn9and8y 
618 n2y 616 n, 616 n 3, 620 nnl 
and 8y 621 n 6, 623 nn 8 andOy 
682nn8and6y 634 n3y 636 n9, 
687fin7 and 9y 638fin2aDd 8y 
689ii6y 640nnl and2y 641 fi 6, 
647n8y 650nly661n6y654nand 
n8y 655n9y 666 n3y 658 nn9 and 
ly 662nn4 and 6| 664 nn2 and 3, 
666 ny 667 nn 2 and 4y 670 n 3y 076 
nn5and 7y 676n2y677 n6y 678 
n7y 679nn8 and 6, 683nn6and 
7y 684nn 8 and 9y 685 nn 1 and 4, 
686 n7f 687 nly 688 nn 2 and 8y 
689nandn7y 691 n, 692nn2and 
8y 698 nn 8 and 9y 694n 2, 698 nn 
7 and 8, 699 n 6, 700n 6y 701 n 9, 
702 n4,705n7y706«l, 708nn9 
and2y709fiandn4y711n4y 714 


n8y 715n2y 758nly 789n6y 800 
n5y 801n9y 806n7y 807nn8and 
9y 809 nn 5 and ly SlOny 811 n7y 
812 n and n 3y 818 n and n 4, 814, 
n1y816n8y 810n6y 817n8y 819 
n8y 821n7y824nly 825n3y826 
nnOandly 827 n 7, 828 nn 2 and 
5y 829 nn 7 and 2, 880 nn 6 and 7, 
832 nSy 884nn6 and 6, 836n"6y 
887 nn8 and 5, 839n8y 841 nn 4 
and 7, 848 nl, 844 nn 4 and 1, 
846 n3y 846 n6y 840 n 7, 860 nn 4 
and 6y 861 nn 7 and 2, 862 n 4, 853 
n9y 864n 4y 8567m 6, 7and 9,859 
n6, 864 n 4, 869 nl, 1010 n, 1022 
n, 1023 n, 1093 n, 1153 n, 1203 n, 
1217 n, — app. v, zvii, zviii, ziz, 
zxiii, zzyi. 

Elliofct’a Aaoea of the North-West 
ProTinceSy 1131n. 

Elpbinstone, 880n9, 442 n, 445 7», 
454 n, 456 n 2, 459 n 7, 462 n, 465 
n, 467 n, 479 n, 511 n, 513 n 8, 615 
nandnSy 616 n 2, 519 n, 521 n, 
622 n, 646 n 7, 689 n, 695 n 2, 610 
n7y 623n9y642n3y 647n9y 666 
n, 669 n 8, 690 n 8, 674 n, 1010 n, 
1043 nly 1058 n6y 1076 n, — app. 
xvii, 

Erdmann, 897 fi, 939 n, 977 n, 983 n, 
986 n, 996 n, 1021 n 8, 1083 n, 1084 
n, 1000 n, 1096 n. 

Essay on the Geography of the 
OzQBy Col. Yale’s, 1010 n. 

Ethnology of Bengal, Dalton’s, 666 
n 8, 706 n 7. 

Euclid, 1256 n 6. 

Eve, 596 nl. 
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Fadlallah, 1000 », 1010 », 1018 n, 
1019n,»Baa)jid-ad*Din, Fafl-ul. 
lah| which see. 

Fai^ani the Qha^hanlan, ruler of 
Tukkmstan, 423 n 8. 

Paghfup, the title of the rulers of 

1218 ti. 

FailaVus, (Philip of Macedonia, 
father of Alexander the Great), 
King of Yundn, 4. 

Faifi, the Sarhindi, author of the 
Akbar Kamah, xvi, 587 n 4. 

Fa]fkr-ud-Dau1ah Abu’l ^asan-i* 
Buwiah, 48 n 4, 67, 58. 

Fa]E^-ud-Daulah ’All b. ul-^asan 
b. fiakn-ud-Danlah Buwiah, 57, 
69, 61 n 4, 232 n. 

Fakhr-ud^Diu ’Abd-ul ’AzIz-i«Kuf!, 
l^azl, 618. 

Fakkr-ud-DIn ’Abd-ur-Kabman, 
K^wajah, the ’Ibranl Bankeri 
1048 andn 1, 1049 n 2. 

Fakkr-nd-Dtn, Abu SulIman-i-Da’ud 
al-Fanakatl. Bee under al-Fana- 
katl. 

FaUpr-ud-Din A]^lafi, astronomer 
and mathematician, 1257 n. 

Fa]skr-ud-DlD,the Dabir, Amir, 636. 

FaUpr-ud-Din, the Damian!, 1246 
n5, 1255 n. 

Fakkr-nd-DIn, the ^afi-i-^uf&t of 
the Dar»ul-Khilafat. 1161 n. 

Fal^r-ud-Din Khalid FushanJT, 
439 n 4. 

Fakkr-nd-Din Kuji, 640. 

FaUpr^ud-DIn, of the Kurat djnaa* 
ty, 1203 n. 

FaUir-ud-DIn Maragkb astronomer 
and mathematician, 1857 n. 

Fa]d|r-ud-DIn Mas’ud b« ’Ala-ud<- 
Din Utsas, Malik, 416. 


Fakhr-ud-DIii Mas’ud b. 'Iss-ud* 
Din al-Qusain, Bhansabi, Malik 
of Bamiun, 337, 838, 340, 358 n 
3, 369, 370, 371, 372, 373 andn8, 
374, 875 n, 379, 421, 422, 423 and 
n 8, 424 and n 6, 425 and n 3, 426 
n 6, 427, 431 n 7, 447 and n 7. 

FalAr-nd-DIn Mubarak ghah Far- 
rnkhl, the Farraah, 659 and a 4, 
660, 747, 761. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak ghah of 
Marw-ar-Rud, Maulana, author of 
a history of the Gh urls in yerse, 
300, 301 and n 2, 302, 317 n 3, 386 
andn4, 397 » 2, 609 n. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Muhamtuad-i-ArzTz- 
gar, 1067. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Mubammad b. ’Umr 
Bdzi, Imam xlix, 385 9, 429 and 
n 4, 485 n 3. [dealer, 744,] 

Fakkr-ud-Din the gafahani, a slave 

Fakkr-ud-Din Sabh governor of 
Qalab, 1264 n. 

Fakhr-ud'Din Salori, governor of 
Sindustan, 294 n. 

Fakhr-ul-Mulk 'l^aml, Wasir of 
Baghdad f 617 n. 

Fakkr-ul’Mulk Karlm-ud-DInLagk* 
rl, feudatory of LakluuQL-or, 789 
and n 7. 

Fakkr-ul^Mnlk Niipam-ad-Dm Abu'l 
Ma’ali, the Katib, Wnzir of Bultiin 
Mubammad, Khwarazm ghah, 990 
n, 1035n. 

FaU^r-ul-Mulk gkaraf-ud-DIn Wa* 
dori, Wazir of Ghivas-ud«Dm Mn, 
bammad-i-Sam, 889. 

Fakir Mubammad, author of the 
Jami’-nt-Tawarikk» xvi, 592 n. 

Fanakati, al, 10n2, 81n3, 41a5, 
63n,61n8, 66n7, 75ne, 77»,70 
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IttdM. 


%, VtnA, Mi»6,99i», 107n7,108 
117 f», 125 nn 8 and 1, 
I26i»2, 146n6. 155n6, 848n, 
858nfi 2 and 8, 489 n4» 446n, 
6l4n, 682n6» 860n2, 870n, 873 
n, 876is 880n, 882^1 888n, 894 
n, 896n, 912 n, 984n, 988n, 948 
n,976n, 1008n6, 1019 n, 1120n 
2. 1121 n, 1122n,lid6n9| 1138n 
1144n6,1160n8,ll64fi, 1166n, 
1179 n, 1183 n, 1206 n 8, 1211 n, 
1216 n, 1219n, 1220n, 1221 n, 
I224n,1240fi, 1241 it, 1242 n 2, 
1244n, 1253n4| 8263fi| 1277n, 
1286 — app. 

yanna Khusraa. 48, 61 and nd, 62, 
68, 64. Bee also 'Uf d-tid Danish. 

Farangs, or Afranj, i.e., Franks, 
the, 139n, 144nandn3, 167, 158 
n, 159, 160, 161 and n, 162 and n 
8,168, 171, 204n, 209 andn6, 
210 and 211 and ft 8, 212nl, 
214, 217 n, 218, 219 and n9, 220 
n4, 221, 224, 226, 1161 n, 1166 
n, 1167 n, 1276. 

Farawwal b. Siamak, 804, [app. xxi.] 

Farhang-i-Jahangiri, the, 64nl,-— 

Farhang-i-BashIdi, the,— -app. zii. 

FarId-i-Bn)^arI, g^aihb,— app. zzi. 

Farid, — Afgh^ii Of 
Pafan sovereign of Dihll, 611 n. 

Farldnn. See Afridun. 

Farldun, the j^url, an officer of 
Sul (an Muhammad, Kh warasm 
Sbah, 1098 ft. 

Farl|^unl family, the;, mlers of 
^wara^m, under the Samanl 
sovereigns, 282 n, 238 n 7. 

Fanna or Farmae AVa, husband of 
the third Gur ^au, 927 n, 928 ft. 

Farrif^Is, the ; a class of servants, 
659 It 6. 


FarmUi b. Bidan b. Mae S]|USfm«| 

11 . 

Farrukli Sfeah, one of the principal 
Mu'issiah Amirs in Hind, 607 ». 

FarruUi b. Bahram Sb^h 

Ghaznawl. 111. 

Farraldi Shah b. Bulfan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl, 106. 

Farm]^ Shah b. Sultan Mabmud 
b. Mubammad-i-Malik-Shah Sal- 
ju^i, 204 n. 

Farmkh-Zad b. Khusrau Parwiz, 
of the Akaairah, 6. 

FarruUi-Zad b. Mas’ud-i-Karlm, 
Ghaznawl. 107. 

FanmUt-Zad b. Sultan Mas’ud 
Ghaznawl. 95. 99 ft. 100 and ft 6, 
101 and nn 6 and 8, 102 nn 1, 2 
and 4, 103, 901 n. 

de Faryia y Souza, 582 n 6. 

Farzand Sban Sali^urb. Ata-bak 
Sa’d, 296 n. 

Fa9ibi. See under the Mujmal-i- 

Fafibl. 

Fatb-i-Karmakh. Haayyid-ud-DIn 
the Sh^nl; Champion of the 
Ghuri forces, 816 andn 1. 

Fatb-ud-DIn b. Alanku, a leader of 
the £ha1Ifah*s troops, 1 240 n and 
n9, 1261 n 9. 

Fafimah, danghter of Mubsmmad, 
104n8, 266 n4. 

Fatimah ^atun, the Tajiik hand- 
maid of Tura-kinah ^atun, 1140 
n7, 1152n. 

Fatimites or Ismalllans of Egypt, 
the, 209 n 5. [next.] 

Fayik-i-Bak-Tuzon, 44nl. Seethe 

Fayik-i-Khasah. an officer of the 
Samani dynasty, 44 andn 1, 46, 
48 andftn 2, 4 and 6, 40, 60 and n 
4, 61, 74n, 76 n, 902 n, 903 n. 
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Indeg, 


Fkf 1 b. Vmmi, govamor of Van on 
Ae part of thaSalJob aoreraigna, 
174». 

Vafl b. Ssphl, Wwur of al« Ma’monf 
l0.1Sn6. 

Va|14>8alib( Sijiz!, offloer of the 
Tahiri dynasty, 16. 

Vaalawlaha, the : a people of Fan, 
I76n7. 

Vafl-nUah, 696 n. See also under 
Fadlallah and Ba8hid*nd>Din. 

Farrier, General, 1067 n 4. 

Fida’i, application of the term, 486 

» 8 . 

Flda'I, meaning of, 1147 » 2, 1148 
«4. 

Fidals, the, 266*4, 661 andn7, 
1190»1, 1192n, 1211 n. 

Fibu Nay an, aon-in*law of the Obin- 
•giz Kh&n. 287 and a 2, 289 m, 
1006 aadn6, 1007 m8, 1019m, 
1020 andn, 1022, 1034ii, 1059 and 
m 1, 1060. 

Fir’awna of Mifr, the, 803 m 7. 

Fiidaas, the slave, 10 m 8. 

Firdans [Pbilaretoa], Biimi, gover- 
•nor of Anfaklah, 168 m. 

Firdaosi, author of the S^ah-Namah, 

l, 806 m2. 

Firishtah, xi, xii, xiii, 78 m, 81 m, 04 
m3, 96n2, 118 m, 118m6, 812 n6, 
880 m 9, 404 n9, 431m7, 441m9, 
442m, 443m, 444m, 446m,446 m6, 
448m 8, 449 wm 8, 1 and 2, 450m, 
462 m 9, 458 mmS and 4,464n, 466 
ml, 459 mm 7 and 9, 460 m 8, 461 m, 
462m, 468n, 464 m7, 466m9, 467 

m, 468 m 9, 470 m2, 476 m2, 476m, 
477 m, 479 m, 480 m, 484 m, 486 m, 
487 m, 498 m, 498 m 6, 600 mm 2 and 
8,601m, 604m 8, 608ml. 600 m, 
610n, 611m,613n8, 6l6m,616n 


2, 617m, 618m, 619m, 620m, 621 
m, 622m, 628m, 684m, 688m, 686 
m, 687m, 641m, 642m 9, 644ml, 
646 m 6,646 m7, 647^, 648 m8, 584 
m 2, 601 m, 692 m, 608 mm6 and 7, 
604 n 8. 605 m and ml, 606 m4, 607 
m6, 611m3, 616n8, 619n7, 628 
mm8 and ], 680ml, 681 mm6 and 

8, 632ml, 688 m 8, 684 m 2, 686m 

9, 688m 1, 640nn2 and 8, 641mm 
6 and 8, 642mn2 and 8, 648m, 
645mn2 and 4, 646 m6, 647m9, 
648 m 2, 648 m 7, 660 m8, 661 m7, 
663 n 6, 664m, 666m, 667 mn4 and 
5, 658nn8, 1 and 2, 669 m6, 661m 
andn8, 664mn4 and 6, 66608, 
666 m and m 9, 668 m 6, 670m 1, 678 
mandmm7 and 8, 679 m 2, 680m, 
688 m, 688 m, 689*, 600m8, 691 m, 
692 m 4, 698 m 2, 696 m 9, 697m, 
606 m, 690 mm 2 and 6, 703 m 7, 70S 
m 7, 707 m 8, 71 1 m 4, 718 mm 2 and 
4, 7l6m 6, 722 n8, 778m, 776m, 
777 m, 778 m, 796 m, 801m, 802 m, 
llSOm, 1181m, 1184m, 1208m, 
1271 m,— app. vi, vfl, riii, zi, xir, 
ziz, zzvi. 

Firuz Salman, of the Bahxnani dy« 
•nasty in the Gi^n, 692 m. 

Firaz-i-Bam.sinjan or ^ara Firuz, 70 
andn 8. 

Firuz,— Bandbadar, Sultan of Hifr, 
1278 m. 

Firuz, lyal-timish, the SfUar, Wn-li'ir- 

zadah of Khwarazm. one of the 
Maliks of S&ams-nd'Oin Iyal> 
timish, 199, 626 andm6, 742and 
m7. 

Firuz-i'Iyal'Timis^ b. Silir, Malik, 
285. See the above. 

Firuz b. Yasdajird, b. Bahtim^i* 
Our, 6, 421, 488 m8. 
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Indent, 


FTrusI College, of P ohoha h. 641 end 
n8« 

Flrils Shah-i Aba4 Muiaffar, gbnh- 
i-Jahan, the I^abaahl, Saltan, 582 
n6, 588n,590n,691 n, 692 n, 621 
n6, 717n. 

FTruz Shah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl. 106. 

FTruz Tag^laV, Saltan, of the Ta|^- 
-lab dynasty in Hind, 93 n 9. 

Fonetio Naz, the, 874 n. 

Forbes, 1090 n. 


Forsyth, Sir T. D., 933 n. 

Franklin, Major William, 658 n 7* 
Franks. See Farangs. 

Frazer, 894 n 2. 

Froissart, 1134n. 

Fulad Aba> grandson of the Bawur- 
-ohl BurkI, of the Durban tribe, 
1093 fi. 

Fur, ^Porns, which see. 

FQzabah, Ata-bak, goremor of 
Fare, 174 a. 


G. 


Gabarl Afghans, a sept of the Shal- 
mania, the, 1044 

Gabr, application of the term, 620 
n2, 1112 n 9. 

Gabrs, the, 620 and n 2, 1044 n, 1112 
ii9, 1136. 

Gaheps, the, 1132 n. 

Gahrala, the, 1132n. 

GahtI, or Gatl, the Cra-ut, the Nu- 
yin, 1092 n. 

Gain-mart, or Gil-Sb^h, snmnmed 
Pesll-Dnd or Iran Ghfih, first king 
of 'Ajam, I, 2, 872 n, 879 n. 

Gajz-lak, etymology of the name, 
865 n. 

Gakars, the, 1043 nl, 1130n. 

Gakhars, the, 456 n, 477 n, 637 n, 
647n9, 1132«, 1136n7. 

OBO~i-Khitd*L the, 69 n. 

Gardeal,the. See Aba Sa’Id*i-Abd- 
al-9fuy. 

Garg^asib b. Zan, 661 n 9. 

GanbU, Father, 958 n, 1065n8, 1088 
«, 1090a. 

Oandhiyas, the, or 

Gaoriyis, the, 559a 2. 


Gazetteer of Central Asia, Mao 
Gregor's, 1115 n 5. 

Gazlak |^an, ah officer of the 
j^warazml dynasty, 381. 
Geographical Magazine, the, 878 a, 
891n, 915n, 916fi, 917 n, 018n, 
919n, 966nl, 981 n, 1031 n. 
Geographical Memoir of the 
Persian Empire," MaoD. Kin* 
neir's, 64 nl. 

George Serodolitz, grand Duke of 
Rnssia, 1171 n. 

Georgians, the. See under the 
Garjls. 

Ger billon, 981 n, 1167ff. 

Germans, the, 1168 n. 

Gha-'Ir Beg, the ^arlug^, an officer 
of Saltan lyal-Arsalan, ^war« 
-azm Shah, 927 n. 

Gha-'Ir Buba Khan, the I-ghurraler, 
242 n6, 250e4. 

^a-’Ir Khan Anial-Jnb, the ]f^an« 
-ball, governor of Utrar on the 
part of Solfan Mnbammad 
rism 8beh, 271 n, 272 n2, 278n 
5, 966nl, 971 n, 986n. 
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^ajs-^iot [the Boi GrnnnienB], 
or Wild Yak, sir, 68 and n4, 69 
is922n, 948n. 

Ghakhari, the, 294 n.-— also written 
Gakhars, whioh see. 

Gl^lzTs, the, — a tribe of Afghans, 
337n6, 610n, 648 n8, 656n7, 
1016 a 8, 1022 n, 1058 n 6. 

Ghalzi b. Shall Qusain, son of the 
^uri chief who settled among 
the Afj^ans, 610 n. 

^ar-ghdu, 68 n 4, 69 a. See the 
Ghajz-Ghao. 

Gharib-nl-Hadls. the, 14. 

^assan b. *Ubbad, goyemor of 
Khnrasan on the part of al-Ma’- 
-mun, 11, 27 andn6, 28. 

Ghati or MIrghatl, the Ora-ut, — 
the Nuyin to whom the Chingiz 
Khan gave in marriage his Kha» 
tun AnIVah Blgl, 1092 n, 1143 n. 
The name is also written Gahti 
or Gati. 

^azl, signification of, 70 n 2. 

Gbnznawl dynnsfcy, the, v, xiy, 26 
ft 1, 99 Tt, 18691', 231, 823 fi, 33291’ 
4, 8849(8, 8889(2, 8579(1, 467 9(, 
614 9( 8, 631 n 7. Also called the 
Tamlnlah dynasty. 

Ghazznli. Imam, A^mad, — the Sul- 
tan of Masha’ihhi 1499(2, 

8869(4, 8599(. 

Ohirarah. meaning of, 1027 n 8. 

Ghiyag-ud-DIn Ak Sulfan b. Mu^m- 
mad-i-Takigh Khwnrazm Shah, 
934 9(, 1 1 18 9( 9. This name seems 
to be an error for Ghiyns>pd-Dm 
Pir Sh”!^ * under Ak Saltan. 

Ghiya^-ud-DIu Balban, xii, xxvii, 
zxix, XXX, xxxiv9(4, Ir, 689 n, 
601 n 6, 620 » 4, 662 n 8, 661 /(, 
667nl6689(, 674, 686 l9(4, 695 n 


2,696n, 699nl, 7109(6, 717 n, 
776 fi, 778 9(, 79491 1, SOOn, 801 n, 
806 9(, 807 91 8, 810 n 4, 820 a 8, 866 
a, ]18ln2, 11849(. See also 
TJlngh Ehan-i-Balban. 

'^iyag-ud-DIn ’Iwa?, the gialj, 
fourth Khnlj ruler of Lakhana- 
wati, Ixii, 489 and n 7, 663 n, See 
also under 'Iwaz. 

^iyag-nd-DIn Muhammad- i- Sam, 
Ghurl, xxii, xxiii and 9(2, I, li, 
112 and 9(6, 113«, 114 9(, 116, 

182,1899(1, 193 and a 6, 240 a, 
243, 244 a, 246, 246 a and 9(8, 
248, 249, 262 and a 6, 253, 255 9( 
7, 266, 257 a 2, 258 n, 266 a 4, 267, 
301, 302, 342, 346 9il, 349 n, 367, 
366, 868 and a, 869, 370, 871 and 
a 4, 372, 378 and a 8, 374 and a 8, 
376 a, 376 n and a 3, 877 and ii 4, 
378 and 9(8, 379, 880 and a 9, 881 
and a 6, 882, 883, 384 andn5, 
886 and a 9, 387, 388, 389,391 
and a 9, 392, 393 and nn 7 and 8, 
896, 397, 404, 405, 408, 411, 412, 
413, 414 and a 9, 417, 419, 424 and 
aa 6 and 7, 425 a 8, 426,427,428 
and a 1, 429 a, 430, 431, 438 a 2, 
440, 446 and a 6, 447 and9(n6 
and 1, 448 and a 3, 449 and n 8, 
456 and a 2, 457 a, 47 i, 472 and 
n, 478 a 6, 479 a, 480 a, 482 a, 
487, 488a 1, 499a, 601, 610n, 
619 a, 622 a 6 and a, 623 a, 603 a 
7, 614 a 8, 622 a, 1063, 1127 n, 
1198 a 8, 1199 n, — app, ii, iv, y, 
xvi, xxiii. Before his accession 
to the throne his title was ShR'^ns- 
ud-DIn. 

Ghiyus-ud-DTn Mabammad Shah b. 
Sultan Shams-ud-DIn lyal- 
Timish, 625, 633, 639 u 7, 735. 
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Q||iyli-iid-DIn Pir Sh^h b. Mu^m- 
mad^i-lUdsh, Khwaragm 8hah 
864ii8, 2f7ii5, 281 ii5, 288n0» 
284 and 285 n 2, 285 n, 296 ti, 
297 n8, 976n, 990n, 1118n9. 
See also GaiiTtMhnd«Dm AV Sal- 
man. 

in what senee nndentood, 
168a2. 

CBiuri Slialmaki, Amir, an officer of 
the ^url dynasty, 410. 

CBiurl b. Mn^^ammad-i- 

Taki^, Khwirasm Shab, 854 and 
»a2and 8, 281, 480«. See also 
under Rokn-nd-DIn GhOrl Sha* 
nastl. 

CBiari Tialks, the, 611 n. 

CBittrian Sultans, the. — See nnder 
the Ohuirie. 

CBiurls. the, xiii, xir, xzi, zxir, 106 
a8, 110, 111, 118n, 149n2, 160, 
192, 199, 247 n, 251nl, 262nn4 
and 7, 258 and ii 9, 255 n and n 7, 
256n, 257n, 258fi, 262nandn9, 
264a, 807 n, 312, 313n4,8]8 and 
a6, 820n4 321 it7, 328n, 323n, 
825a, 826a, 327a, 828 a, 882a4, 
888, 831, 835,338 a2, 841n7,348 
a, 852a 8, 357 a 7, 858, 860, 364, 
869, 372, 874 a 5, 376, 877 and a 
4^ 879 a 5, 381 an 2 and 5, 382n 
and a 9, 883 a 2, 893 a 8, 397 a 2, 
400 N 8, 401a, 403 a, 411a, 414 
f»9, 419a 5, 420, 421, 425,427, 
489a4, 449a9, 473a2, 474 and 
a, 480a, 481 a, 492 a 7, 493 a, 495, 
606 a, 509 a, 510 a, 511a, 537 a, 
588 a, 639, 640 a, 548 aa 1 and 8, 
a06a8, 626a, 750 a 7, 928 a, 929 
a,980a 9, 960, 1002 a7, 1014a 
8,1015 a, 1016, 1022 a, 1023 a, 
1068 a7, 1056, 1081 a7, 1099a, 


1138, 1198a8, 1208a, -->app. 1, 

XX. 

^n», the tribe of, <— descendants 
of ^osz b. Mang or Mansag b« 
YEfis, 28 a 8, 81 a. 111 and a 1, 
112 andaS, 113a, 114a, 144 
a, 149 and a 2, 160, 155 and a 6, 
156 and a 8, 180 a 7, 189, 287 a, 
245, 246 a and a 8, 848 a, 849 a, 
850 a, 857 a 7, 859 a, 861 , 868 a 
8, 867 audaQ, 868 n, 360, 874 aa 
2, 8 and 5, 875 a, 876^ 877 and a 
a 4 and 6, 878 and a 8, 483 a 6, 
447 a 8, 448, 449 and a 8, 460 a 8, 
495 a, 499 a, 870 a, 871 a, 879 a, 
891 a, 897 a, 908 a, 907 a, 908 a, 
909a, 910 a, 911 and a 7, 016 a, 
928 a, 961 a, 962, 1016, 1022 a, 
1285 n. 

^nzs b. Mang or Mansag b. Yafia, 
870 a, 871 a. 

^nsaan, the, 961 a. See the Ghnaa 
tribe. 

Qibaria, or Gabaris, the, — one of the 
three dirisions of the Shalmania, 
1044 a. 

Gibbon, 117 a, 138 a 4, 144 a, 162 a 
8, 178 a 4, 608a 1, 886a, 1268 a9. 

Gil race, the, 993 a. 

Gil 6&ah, or Qoiu-mart, snmamed 
Pe^-Dod or Iran Sbeh, latof the 
Bastaniah dynasty d *Ajam, 2. 

Gil-wanmn dynasty, also named the 
Pesh-Dadian end Baatinlan 
dynasty, the, 2. 

Gimal or Gimlal (Gumarl) b. YiSf, 
870 a. 

Oirae Malik b. Ar^iln A|^a, ad* 
ministrator of Iran-Zamin, 
1196 a. 

Qiw, — one of the anoient heroes 
Iran, 601 a9. 



Jndtt. 


Oobind or Oobindah Bie^ Bijab o< 
Oibl^—farothar of Pitbora Bio of 
djmtr, 488 and « 9, 480 and a, 461 
% 406«1, 468,468 »9^ SldnSl 

min. 

ODitnj, King of Jonisa]em,—irbo 
commanded tbe first Cmsade, 
101n& 

Goes 42l»a,9e9»l. 

Gog and Itagog, See under TijSj 
and Mftjuj. 

Gobar Halikab, T5j-ad>l>unja wa’d 
Dm, daoghter of ‘Ala-nd Dinah 
Husain Jabau-sot, the^uri, 876. 
Ooltth, signifioation of, 488 n 6, 617 
n, fia4n. 

Golah Pitbora, Hie, See under 
Kolah Pithori Rae. 

Golden Record, the,— the Altin 
Daftar, 801 n. [lllOn ] 

Goldsmid, Major-General, Sir P. J., 
Gominik Khntun, See under Konik 
or Konayik Khaiun. 

Gomer (Gnmari) b. Tafij, 870n. 
Gon-ohor, chief of the Yong-kn 
tribe, 985 n. 

Gonde, the, 687 n 4. 

Gonfalonier, the, 1227 n 8. 

Goths, the, 887 ». 

Giadns ad Aomon, Abbott’s 78 «. 
Grant Dot, Hr, 620 n. 

Greeks, the, 3, 69n, 211 n7, 809n, 
8l4n 6,886n. 

Grigoreif, Professor V., 916 n, 920 n. 
Grihastha asram, 691 n. 

Groee, 1184 ». 

Orote, Arthur, vi, 865 n. 

Growse, P. L., Mr, 687 n6. 

Gudara,— one of the ancient heroee 
of Iran, 661 n9. 

Gudors-i-Akbar b. g^apiir, of the 
Ashkonian dynasty of ’Ajtini, 4. 


3S 

Gndan-t-Afilar la Gndan-Mkbar 
of the Albanian dynasty of 
’A jam, 4. 

Gujars, the,— name of a petgde in 
Koh-i-Jiid, 1131 n« 

Gnkars, the, 1076n. See tbe 
Oakbnrs. 

Onlistiin, tbe, 179 nl. 

Gnmiri b. Yi^,— -Gomer of Ekrip* 
tore, 870 n, 871 n, 872 n. 

Guror RQr (Kiwak)b. Alminjah, 
chieftoin of the Turks, 873 n. 

Our, Gui or Oairua b. Mng^ 
^bin, the first ruler of the 
Muf^al Imab, 875 n. 

Our K^an, the, sovereign of the 
Bora-l^itais, alvii, zlviii, 134 n 8, 
166 n, 181 n 9, 200 n 7, 287 » 2, 214 
n 8, 26) n 7, 261 *, 262 n 1 , 263 and 

n, 264 and », 403 «, 473 a 2, 474 
n, 479 n, 480 n, 907 n, 808n,909n, 
901 n, 911 andn 8, 912 and », 9iS 
n,914n, 9l6n, 917 n, 918n,023 
n,926n,928n,927n, 928n,929n, 
930n, 931 n, 932n. 933<i, 934n, 
985, 940n, 951 n, 052 n, 956 n, 959 
n,961n2,980andnl, 961 n, 988 
n, 983 n, 984 n, 986 n, 1001 n, 1116 
n,lll8n9, 1141 n. 

Gur £hin8 of |iara-]^ilie, dynasty 
of the, 901 n, 907 n, 906n,906n, 
912 », 022n, 930»,034 n.OStn. 
GnTji8,the, 170» 8, 296 andn 7, 297 
n, 996 n, 996 n : same as tbe Geor- 
gians. 

Gnshtasib b. Luhrnsib, of the Kai- 
aniah dynasty of 'Ajam, 3, 7, 661 
and N 9, 666 a 9, 764 and n 7. 
Gnsht-asp b Ashraf, 9. 

OUtgii, a mirror, — hovr the word 
came into nse, 1176 n 9, 1177 s. 
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9aba|hah dynast;, the,— in al-Ya- 
•man, 8. 

4bkbash!-i-Nezah-war, Amir, — gov- 
ernor of the fortreaa of Tulak on 
the part of Salman Muhammad 
]^warazm Sb^h, 1004 andn6, 
1067, 1068, 1069 and n 2, 1060, 
1061,1067. 

V&bIb-ns-Siyar, the, 14 a 1, 113 n, 
287 n 9, 322 n, 833 n 6, 363 n 8, 
403 n, 407 n » 6 and 7, 411 n, 413 
n 1, 439 n 4, 640 n, 869 n 2, 870 n, 
872 n, 913 n, 941 n, 946 n, 949 n, 
967 n, 958 n, 959 n, 960 n, 976 n 
6 987 n 8, 989 n, 1008 n 6, 1012 
n 9, 1019 n, 1032 n, 1048 n 1, 
1090 n, 1190 n 1, 1221 n. 1264 n. 
— app. XX. 

Habil (Abel) b. Adam, L 
Qada’iV n'a Si^r fl Da^a’i^ 

Sbi’r, the, 238. 

^afif Abru, 79 n, 940 n, 941 n, 966 
n, 967 n, 968 n, 960 n, 1036 n 1, 
1087 n, 1103 n, 1190 n 1, 1209 n, 
1211 n, 1266 n 6. 

Haft IV^m, the, 863 n 8, 449 n 8, 
469 a 9, 645 n 6, 682 n6, 684n 2, 
693 n, 603 n 6, 628 n 1. — app. vi, 
viii. 

l^ahir DIw,691 n. — See Bae Chahar, 
the Ajar. 

Haibat, Malik, — chief of the tribes 
of Jud, roand about the river 
Suhan, 1131 n. 

I^aidar, another name of *A1i b. Abl 
Talib, 460. 

Hailad b. Sarakhll, of the Tabdbi’ah, 

6, 7. 

Hain [Hln or Hnnain] b. Bahram, 
-—ancestor of Amir BunjI, 312. 


^(D^ar-nZ-lfa/ar,— the rain-produc- 
ing stone, 870 n. 

' Qajash or Khaiash b. Ibrahim, an- 
cestor of Amir Banji, 312. 

HajI l^asan 8aipia]|^l, 971 n. 

HajI, the Tarl^an, — founder of 
Astrakhan, 948 n. 

Hakam b. ’Umr,— one of the 
generals of Mu’awi7ah,901 n. 

Hakim, al-, — Abu'l*Abbas-i-Abmad, 
2nd of the 'Abbasi Khallfahs in 
Egypt, 1260 n. 

Hakim, Abu’l Fafl A^mad b. Mu- 
hammad, — Wazlr of Amir Nuh b* 
Na^r, Samanl, 38 n 5, 39 nl. 

HakIm-i-Sana*i, the 138. 

Hala Khan. See the next. 

Halahan, or Hala chief of 

the XJruB (Russians), 1171 n. 

Halups, the,— name of a people, 
1132 n. 

Ham b. Kuh, 8, 804nl. Ham of 
Scripture. 

Hnmcidis, the,— the Ghurlana became 
so styled after they had embrac- 
ed Islam, 813 andn4. 

Hamanka or Hamangha b. Jirkah- 
Langum b. Kaidu Khan. 895 n, 
897 w, 938 w, 966 n. 

Humawiyah — the Sipah-Salor of 
Amir Na^r b. Ahmad the S6manrs 
forces, 36. 

Hamdu’llah, the Mustaufii 16itl, 
964 n 2. 

Hamid b. Amir Ahmad b. Asad 
Samanl, 29. 

HamId-ud-DIn of Marigalah, Imam, 

Hamilton, Col. J. W., ix, x andn2, 
560 n4, 668n,685n6^ 686fi9, 
589 n, 864 n 2. 
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Hamlr, 617 «. See under Bhiraj. 

Hamlet, 188 n 8, 722 n0, 

b. ’All, ---one of the chiefe 
of Amir Nafr b. A|^mad the 
SamanPa foroes, 86. 

Hamzah, the Siariji,~the rebel of 
Sijistan, 12. 

Qanafls, the,— followers of the 
Imam Abu Hanifah, 994 n. 

Hannay, 663 n. 

Hannibal, 890 a. 

Hans, the,— a tribe, 826 n 8. 

Harab, — some peraons are bo de« 
•ignated, 191 n 6. 

Hardab, the Hindu Bajah of 
Mathura, 85 n, 

Qariji-nr-Ra-ig^ let of the Taba- 
bVah, 6, 7. 

Hariz the ’Ajami, of the Tababi’ah 
of Yaman, 8. 

HaijaDiw,601i». See Rae Chahar, 
the Ajar. 

Har4^»^ttn or Harlan, the Mn|j^l 
Amir, 1180 n. 

Haroz Shah b. Mnhammadd-Takish, 
264 andnS. 

Hai^mah b. A^ynn,— general of ai« 
Ma’mun, Ivii, 10 and n 8. 

Hart, Captain, 1012 ii 4. 

Hart’s Character and CoBtnme of 
Afghanistan,” 331 n 1. 

Harun b. Altan-Tugh the Hnjib, 
governor of Khurasan under the 
Ghaznawiah, 121, 123 n, 232 n. 

Hilrun-ar-Rashld, 312 and n 1, 313, 
315, 316nandn9. 

Haaan-i-’Abd-ul- Malik, Sipah-Salar 
—of the Ghuri foroes, 394. 

Hasan b. ’All b. Abl Jalib, Imam, 
1282. 

Haaan b. Buwlah, 43, 46. His 
correct name is Abu’l Huaaiu-i- 
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Ahmad, Mn’isz«nd*Danlah,«- 
which see. 

I Hasan b. nl-Hnaain,— brother of 
I Tahir ibn n*l H^aain, 16 n 6. 

Haaan, the Harluf^, See under hia 
title of Saif-ud-Din. 

Hasan, the Mazandarani, — the slave 
and assassin of ’Ala-nd-Din Mah- 
mud, the Maulaoa of the Mnla- 
hidah, 1206 el. 

Hasan, grandson of Mnhammad-i- 
SQri, ruler of ^ur, 316 n 2, 822 
n, 825n,888 n6. 

Hasan Nizami,- anlhor of the Taj- 
nl-Ma'asir, 466 n 1, 469 » 9, 539 n 
5, 540 n. 

Hasan b. Kibal,— Alb-Tigin’s deputy 
in Hirat, 41n, 7ln6. 

Hasan-i-Sabbah,— the head of the 
sect of Mnlahidah, 189 n, 146 u 4^ 
868 u8, 1187 and a?, 1188a, 
1210n. 

Hasan b. Sabok-Tigin of Ghamiii, 
76. 

Hasan, the Sarhang, — an oflScer of 
the Yaminiah dynasty, 108. 

Hasan, al-, b. Sulfan Malik b. Mas- 
’ud-i-Karim, 107. 

Hasan-i-Wa’4-nl-Ka8hifI, Mulla,— 
author of the Anwar-i-Snbaili, 
109 n 9. [16] 

Hasan b. Zaid-nl- ’Alawf, Amir, 16, 

Hasan-Tigin b. ’All b. ’Abd-nl- 
Mumin, of the ^frasiyabi Khans. 
— famous under the name of Abu’l 
-Ma’ali KuliJ-i {'amghaj, 907n, 
925 n. 

Hasnak, the Shaikh-ul-Khatir. Wasir 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghasnin. 
92 n 3. 

Hussan b. Hassan, of tho Taba- 
bi*uli, 7. 
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yiTOii b. TabWi (i — of 

the T«bibr«li, 7« 

QitimTiL-i, 806, 513, 558, 508,680, 
686, 1895, 

Eaj&tiiali, the, — hmh^ of a poople, 
4»»S,1010ii. 

HijCon, the ArmeaiM monk, 1168 
IS 1819 N. 

HnBumh lln^lab, the, STin. 

Muuiraks^ or Thousands, — ^the 

aeooad of the four degrees of 
ITo^sls, 948 s, 

Hasirahs, the,87iis 1076 n, 1076 
IS 1093 IS lOOiis I095fs 1138 is 
1179 a, 1191 a. 

Ifayrat S«tu^,~a Mu^^mimadan 
saint, — See S&taV-^ujah. 

Henry III of England, 846 a 7« 

Herodotus, 865 a 4, 887 a. 

High Priest of the Partis, the, z 
anda8. 

Hijsabr Sh^ h. Ulcf^ Khan»i"Abl 
Mohammad, 835 andaS* 

Himartequen, 1098 a, for Khumir 
Tigln. 

Hlxnyari Maliks of al-Taman, the, 
zzziii, 7. 

Hindu Khan b. Malik £han b. 
Takishd*Khwaraim 8hsh,851aad 
al, 358, 856a, 893 n8, 619a8. 

Hindu Khan, Mihtar-i-Mubarak, the 
Khaain, — one of the Maliks of 
Shams-nd-Dm Ijal-Timish, 744 
mttda9, 745, 746, 1153anda9. 

Hindus, the. 81 a, 486a, 509a, 516 
a8, 580a, 521a, 528a, 624a, 
568 sndal, 670 a 9, 619 a 6, 639 
a8,64Sandal,648aoda3, 658, 
668a9, 680, 686, 706 and a 7, 706, 
712a 1, 788, 734^ 738 and a 3, 
748, 749, 764 a 5, 765a8, 766, 
806, 809, 816, 817 a7, 818 a 6, 


881 mnda6, 836, 888, 889,816 
nnda6, 847, 848,850, 858,865, 
898 a, 918 a, 1034 a, 1074a, 1136 
a9, 1317a, 1319a.-apq. ii, iii, 

ZTli. 

ij^iaad; — the antidote for soorry, 
1124, 1193a. 

Hiouen Thsang. See Hwen Thsang* 

Histoire des Mongols, D'Ohsson**, 
916 a See also nnder DXlhsson. 

History of Afghanistan, Mnlleson*#, 
1027 a8, 1045 a, 1208a. See also 
nnder Maileson. 

History of Bengal, Stewart’s, 666 
a, 732a 1, 763a 9, 770 a7, 776a, 
905 a. See also nnder Stewart. 

History of Gaur or Lakha^awafi, 
of SJi^4m Par^ad, zvi. 

History of ’ Genghizcan the Great,** 
[the Ohingts Khan*). Petis de la 
Ccoiz’ 8, 1010 n, 1083 a. 

History of the Germans, Masoou’s, 
870 a. 

History of India, Elphinstone’s. — 
app. xvii. See also under Elphins- 
tone. 

History of India, Marshmsn’s, 
445 a See also nnder Marshman. 

History of Kashghar, Dr. Bellew’s, 
933 a. See also nnder Bellew^ 

History of the kha’shi Afghans. 
Khwaiu the Mstlirs, zri. 

History of Uuraaan, the,— of Man- 
-lana Muln^ud-DIn Sabswari, 19 
al. 

History of the Mugbs^ls, BAsl^id-ud. 
Din’s, 891 a. See also under 
Ras]|ld-nd-DIn. 

History of the Mughals, WoUTs, 
1167 a. 

History of Persia, Maloolm’i, 1864 
a, 1279 a, 1292 a. 



HlstOKj of the Bajahs of Jammui 
zW,79is 45511, 459n7, 460n), 
466al,468ii4,486f». 

Hittory of Timur, the Gurgiii, 866 
n, 889 H, 1025m 

Hiatory of the Turks, Moguls and 
Tatars, the, 635 n, 883 a. — a 
traoslation of the work of Abu*l 
CBiail Bahadur Khan. 
Hisabr-ud-OIn Qasan-i-Adib, the 
8ipaU-8alar,— holder of the fief 
of Buda’un, 548, 551 n. — app. 
zzlr. 

Hisabr*ud-DIn Muhammad b. 
Mubarak,— the Amir of Tulak, 
1062 anda5. 

Hoootam Oham, for flktie Ijf^a- 
an, 1167 a, 1168 a. 

Hodg^n'a Bketoh of Buddhism, 
691 a. 

Holak ond Kulian, the,— name of a 
people whose garments and oaps 
wwe all red, — 1137 a, 

Holitay one of “ Mengko ” ^s 

generals, 1184 a. 

Hoshang b. Siamak b< Kaiumurt,*** 
8nd of the Bast^Iah dynasty of 
’Ajam, 2, 303 a 7, 304 and a 2. 
Hoshang^ Snltim of Malwah, 589 a. 
Hos^In tribe of Muf^als, the, 
1093 a. 

Hospitallers, the, 101 a 8, 212 n 1. 
Howorth, Mr H. H,, — author of the 
•• Mongols Proper,” — 891 a, 898 a, 
910 n, 911 a 8, 918 a, 919 a, 924 
a, 926 a, 928 a, 933 a, 942 a, 944 
, a, 947 a, 960 a, 966 a 1, 971 a, 
977 a, 985 a, 1086 a. 

Hubbe, mispronunciation of the 
name Jabah. 

](^d|^>i*Bars Babkam, name of Sabuk 
Tigin’a father, xIt, 68, 69 a, 70. 


here is an error for 
See xIt. 

Hulaju, the Nu-yin, 1264 a. [a 7.] 

Hnlakoo, for U^lin the*Jasbi, 1056 

Hulsku ]^sn b« Tull b. Obingla 
^an, 164aDda9, 180 a 5, 696a, 
706a 3,711 anda4^712a, 716 
n 4, 784 and a 5, 786 and a 5^ 
788 a 9, 840 a 2, 846 a 6| 861 
and a 7, 857 a 8, 869 anda 8, 
861, 862 and a 1, 863, 986 a 6i 
1083 a, 1084 a, 1094 a, 1148 a 4, 
1176 n9, 1177. 1180a, 1190 a 
1, 1191 a, 1192 a, 1193 a, 1194 a, 
1195 a, 1196 a, 1202 a, 1206 a a 
1 and 3, 1207 a, 1206 a, 1209a, 
1210 a, 1211 a, 1212 a, 1215 and 
na 9 and 4, 1218 a, 1221 a, 1223 a, 
1225anda7, 1226 and a, 1227 a 6, 
1228 and a, 1229, 1230a, 1231 a, 
1282 and a, 1238 nS, 1234 andaa 
7 and 8, 1235 anda 2, 1236 and 
a, 18, 238 a 1239 a, 1240 a, 1242 
a 2, 1248a, 1244a, 1245 anda4, 
1246 a5, 1247 and a and an 6 
and 7, 1248 andnS, 1249 a^ 
1250 a, 1252, 1253 a 4, 1254a, 
1255 n, 1256a6, 1257 and a, 1200 
and a n 4 and 6, 1261 and a and 
a 7, 1262 and a, 1263 a, 1264 a, 
1265 and a, 1266 and a 4, 1267 
and a 6, 1269, 1270 and a 2, 1271 
a, 1272, 1278 and a 7, 1274 and 
a I, 1275 and a 3, 1276 a, 1277 
anda, 1278 a, 1279 and a, 1280 
a 6, 1281 a, 1282, 1286 a, 1287 a, 
1292 a 1, 1293 n and a 2. 
Hulskue b. Mitukae b. Qbhibistie 
Ba-sn, 1148 a 4« 

Huliu, same as Hulaku. 
Hu-lyang-hotay, general, 1217 a, 
1218 a, 1221 a, 1222 a. 
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Humie , — the bird of happy omen, 
404n7. 

Bama-I [also Hnmae], daughter of 
Bahman, — Yllth of the Kai-aniah 
dynasty of 'Ajam, 8. 

Humajun, — emperor of Hindustan^ 
659n2, 582 n 6, 1132 n. 

Hume, 309 n. 

Hungarians, the, 959 n, 1167 n, 
1168 n. 

Huns, the, 986 n. 

Huns, the White, 1058 n 6. 

Ha-pi>lay,-^ Chinese pronunciation 
of the name Jj^ubilae, 1215 n 9. 

Qur Malikah, daughter of the Shar, 
Sbfth, Malik of Ghaijistan, 363. 

Hormua or Aormazd, 3rd of the 
Baeanian dynasty, 4u 

Hormua b. NarsT, 7tb of the Sasa- 
nlan dynasty, 4. 

Hormua b. Kushirwan, of the Aka* 
airah, 6, 8, 27 n 4, 53 n 6. 

Hormua b* Yazdajird b. Bahram 
Gur, 423 n8. 

Harrfth-i-Ja1al], the, — daughter of 
Baha-od-Din Sam ^uri, 342« 

Hosain b. ’All b. Abi T^lib, Imam, 
64 It J, 265 n 4, 1253 n 4, 1282. 

Hosainb. 'AH Marfr-ar-RudI, general 
of Abu Ka^r-i-Abmad, SamanI, 
Iv, lix, 35, 36, 185 n. [404 n 1 .] 

Ijlnsain Bahadur Khan. SuHan, 

JHnsain b. b. Mnbammad-i- 

Suri. See under H^sctin b. 8am* 

Hnsain-i*EniarmIl. ’Izzud-DIn,-*- 
See under Kharmll. 

Hosain*i*B[harmll. Na^ir-od-DIn,— > 
See under Ma^ir-ud-Din. 

Iglosain Mirza, Sultan, lJ22n. 

l^osain-i-Mubammad H&san, Amir- 
i*H^jib of Sultan Mu*izz-ud-D!n 
Mubammad-i-Sam, 401 and n 8, 


^asain b* Muf’nb, Wall of Fu|^* 
•anj, — ^father of T^hir ibn o’l 
Hnsein, 9, 11, 12 n 0. 

Husain b. RIbal, — Alb-Tigm’s 

deputy in Hiriit, 41 n, 71 n 5. 

Husain b. Sabok-Tigin, of Ghainm 
76. 

Hofteiub. Samb. Hasan b. Mubam* 
mad-i-Surl, who was made Malik 
of Ghur by Sultan Mas’ud-i* Karim 
of Ghaznln. under the title of 
Mzzu-d-DIn, 106 n 8, 149 n 2, 238 
n 5, 813 n 4, 322 n, 328 n, 832 n 6, 
338 n 6, 336 and n 2, 836 n4, 837 
nn6 and 7. 

Husain, Sultan,^ of the House of 
Timur, 109 n 9. 

Husain »i-Snrkh. Amir-i'Hsjib, of 
Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Din Mubammad* 
i-Sam, 491 andn9. 

Husain b. Tahir, ruler of Sijiston,- 
186 n. 

Huaam-ud-Daulah Tash, 44, 46 n7. 
See also under Tash the Hajib. 

Husam-ud-DIn Aghul*Bak, Malik 
of Awadh, 627 and n 6. 

Husam-ud'DIn ’Akah, Hakim of 
Dar-i-Tang, 1238 n 8, 1239 m, 

1276 n. 

Husam-ud-DIn ’All b. Fakhr-ud* 
Dln Mas’ud, the Malik of Bamlan, 
425. 

Husam-ud-Din *AlI-i-Karmakh.— 
one of the Malika of Sulton Mu’izz* 
ud-DIn Mnbammad-i-Sim, 490.-— 
See also under *AlI-i-Karmakh. 

Husam-nd-Din, Amir, — goremor of 
Kal-yun and Flwar, for Sultan 
GhiYas-ud-DIn Mabmud Ghuri. 602 
n6. 

Husam-ud*DIn, the Astrologer, 1263 
n4, I266 n6. 
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I^Qinld'i Bur, the 
Kara»Khita»L — brother of Bura^ 
the 931 n, 1118 n 9. 

l^naam-nd'DIn Va8am-i-*Abd-nl- 
Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, Malik, 4l7' 
aiidN9, 1002 andn7, 1006 n 9, 
1079 and It 2. 

l^naam-nd-DIn ’Iwa?, b. l^naain 
Khalil. Saltan of Lakha^awatT, 
490 n, 575 and n 2, 576 n 3, 677 n 
8, 678 and n 2, 580 and n 8, 681 
and n 5, 682 n 6, 683. See also 
under 

1(^aBam*ud-Dm b. Kharmil, — one of 
the Maliks of Saltan Mo*izz-nd- 
Dm Mn^ammad-i-Sum, 490. 

Ijlasam-ud-DIn Katlnyli gh^h,— -the 


Amir of the black standard, 831 
and n 2. 

Qnsam-nd-Din Mobammad-i-Abl 
*Ali, Jahan Pahlawan, Malik, 
409, 412. 

IjEnsam-nd-DIn Oghul Bak, the 
Sipah-Salar, — Malik of Awadh, 
618 n, 619 a, 649, 650 n 6, 551 n,— 
app. zxiir, xzvi. 

HQshang b. Gaiu-mnrt 879 n. See 
Uoshang b. Siamak. 

Hwen Thsang, the Chinese traveller, 
22Tt4, 3067t8, 426 « 6, 680a, 

101 1 It. 

Hjlandor's Ibn-nl-Wardi, 1000 a. 
Kya-le-hu, Chinese for Hnlaku 
1218 n. 


Ibak, signification of, 613 n 1, 729 

«»4, 866n. 

Ibak, the slave of ICntb-nd-DIn 
Ibak, — afterwards Tam-gh^j, Amir 
of Tabarhindah, 601, 603 and n 6. 

Ibak-i-Aor Khan.— feudatory of 
Lakhahawafi-Lakhanor, 736, 737, 
739 n 7. 

Ibak-i^Lang, — nick-name of Kntb- 
ud-Din I-bak, 514 n,— app, iz, x. 

Ibak-i-Na Pak or Ibak-i-Bak, — the 
TnrkI slave who became master 
of Multan, 476 w, 477 n, 484 a. 

Ibak, Sanna-I, Amir, 749 and n 4. 

Ibak-i-ghil, — byname of Kutb-nd- 
Din 1-bak, 514 n, [960 n 1 .] 

Ibu ’Abd-nl-Laflf, the Historian, 

Ibn ’Abd-nr-Bazzaki governor of 
Nlshapur for the Samanis, 42. 

Ibu ’Alkami, the Wazlr of al-Mus- 
ta’fim, the last of the *Abbu8l 

G 


Khalifahs. lv» 1229 and n 8, 1230 a, 
1232n, 1236it, 1238 n 8, 1244it, 

1254 n, 1255 a. 

Ibn ’Amran, governor of the Bagh- 
-dad territory under the Mu|^als, 

1255 n. 

Ibn Agir, — author of ‘‘ Kamil-nt- 
Tawarlkli,” xvi, xlv, 217 n, 223 n 
2, 936 n 6. 

Ibn-ul-Athlr. See under Ibn AgIr. 
lba-ul-Bai?a, Abu’l Fafl Muhammad 
b. ’All, Wazlr of an-Nagir, the 
’ AbbosI ^allfah, 243 n. 

Ibn Batutah, 179 n 3, 468 n 3, 648 n 
6, 660 n 8, 678 n 8. 681 « 4, 687, 
800 71 8, 802 n 1, 1046 n 3. 

Ibn Darwesh, — the envoy of the 
Khallfah to Hulaku, 1246 n 5. 

Ibn Dastah,— author of a geography i 
900 n. [history, 66 n 3* 

Ibn Haigam-i-FuryubI, — author of a 
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Ibn HaifUd^t-Nibl^ or SanT, — author 
of a history, 11, 19, 26, Sit 56 
andaS, 116 aadal, 820. 

Ibn-i-HaJib, 203 m 1. 

Ibn l^aiib*^!, 88 n8, 81 n 8, 94 n 3, 
295 n, 870 n, 378 n 1, 925 n, 962 n, 
lOnSiiS, 1009 m, 1018 a, 1024 n 8, 
1085 a, 127811. 

Ibn-nl-Jarriibt Aba’l ’Abbis Mu- 
bammad, 37 a. 

Ibn JaazT,-~an officer of al-Mnsta*- 
•f im, 1 246 a 5. 

Ibn-nl-b^a 99 ab, Mn’ajjid-nd-Din, 
Waiir of the Dar-ni«Khilafat. 
242a 6, 248. 

Ibn-i-Khalliknn. 151 a 6, 205 a 4, 
1010 a. 1278 a. 

Ibn-nl-Khatlb. — the enroy of the 
Khallfah an-Na^ir to Sultan Mu* 
•*iziud-D!n Muhammad- i- Sam, 

nil, 243, 244 n,383. 

Ibn ^urdabih. See the next. 

Ibn Khurdadbah. Abu’l Kasim-i- 
’Abd-ullah, KhnriiaaiiT.— author 
of the Masalik wa Mamalik, 292 a, 
295a,433a8, 869 n 8, 870 a, 871 
a, 922 a, 961 a, 962 a. 

Ibn-nr-Babr, — the envoy of the 
Khallfah an-Na^ir to Sulfan 
Mu’iss-ud-Dm Muhammad*i-Sam, 
xxii, 243, 244 a, 383. 

Ibn Salayah, the .’Alawl, Hakim of 
ArbO, 1238 a 8. See under Taj - 
nd-Din. 

Ibn-i-ghaddad, --author of the 

history of 6a1ab-ud- Din al-Ayyubl, 
218 a. 

Ibn-al-Wardi, the historian and 
geographer, 1009 a. 

Ibrahim, the Patriarch, (Abraham 
of Soripture), 8, 274 « 6, 303 a 7, 
620atll68a5. 


Ibrahim b, Abmad b. Asad Siminli 
29. 

Ibrahim b. Abmad-i-IsmaTl Samanl, 
83,39 a8. 

Ibrahim b. Ba|^r5 Khan-i-Kadr 
Khan. — the Afra^abl Malik, 
905 a. 

Ibrahim, the ^nsz chieftain, 156. 

Ibrahim ibn u1- Husain, governor of 
Sijistan, on the part of the T^hiris, 
19 and a 2. 

Ilrahim b. Imam *Abd-nl-KhaKfc. 
the JnrjanI, zix, xivi, 105. 

Ibrahim LudI b. Shah Husain. Seo 
under Ludl. 

Ibrahim b. Mu’addil, ancestor of 
Amir BanjI, 312. 

Ibrahim b. Na^r, of the house of 
Afrnsijab, 905 a. 

Ibrahim b. NPal, (or NIaliah), the 
Salju^I, 125 and a 7. 

Ibrahim b. Nub-i-Manyur Simant, 
52 a 8. 

Ibrahim b. Sslib MarwasI, — an 
officer of the Tsbirls, 16, 17. 

Ibrahim b. Sim jur, governor of Hirat 
for the Samanis, 3$ a 6. 

Ibrahim b. Sulfan Mahmud Ghas- 
nawl, 88. 

Ibrahim b. Sultan Mas’ud, Ghasnawl. 
Sayyid-n8-Salat?n,xix,95,99a, 101 
andn6, 102an(lna2and 5, 103 and 
a 9, 104 and aa2 and 4, 105 and 
n and a 6, 106, 133, 143 a 2, 323 a, 
330, 332 and aa 3 and 5, 337 a 7, 
354. 

Ibrahim Sur, Sulfan, of the Afghan 
house of Lodi, 511 a. 

’Ibranl Banker, the, — Khwajah 

Fakhr-nd-Dm-i-^Abd-nr-Babman, 
1048 and a 1. [S6 a« 

Idol-temple of Mathura, the, 85 a 
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Amir of Kiifmli, 
llalik-aMJmAriof 
lojibl-Timi^, 626 and n 8. 

Ij^raVv tribeof, zlix, 1016 aadn3^ 
1021, 1023 ii, 1013, 1061. 

Idiuri langaage, the, 890 h. 

I’^ura, tribe of the, 233 it, 242 n 
6, 870 a, 876 a, 877 n, 881 n, 883 th 
888 a, 889 a, 890 a, 909 a, 910 a, 
919 a, 920 a, 922 a, 932 a, 933 a-, 
938 a, 950 a, 951 a, 952 a, 953 a, 
955 a, 959 a, 961 a, 969 n 1, 970a 
8| 975 a 5, 984 a, 98o a, 1083 a, 
1007 n 6, 1101 a 1, 1113 a, 1141a, 
1142 a, 1157 a 1. 

llfbkX Namah-i-Jahanglrl, the, zvi. 

Ihhtiy^-nd-DIn Aetkin, the (ara* 
khitai. of the Malika of ghama-ud* 
Dm I-yal'Tianiflh, 642 and a 2, 648, 
649 and a 7, 050. 651 and a 7, 053 
a 6, 661 a, 748, 749, 750, 731 aud 
a 4, 752, 780, 821. 

Aituniah of Tabar« 
hindah, of the Maliks of 8hams> 
nd-Dia I-yal-Timis^, 643 and 
aa9 and 3, 617 aud a 9, 648 and 
aa 3 and 4, 651 a 7, 632, 748,749 
and a 1, 750 a 8, 753, 867 n. 

lkhtiyar»nd*Din-i-Balk&^the Khali, 
of the Maliks of 
l-yal-Timish, 586 and a 1, 694 a 1, 
618 a, 626, 774 a. 

Ikktijar-ud-DIn Buktam-i-Aor 
^an, MaUk, 673. 

lkhtiyar-ud» Din-i-O h nst-JCaba, — a 
dealer in slaves, 731 and a 8. 

I|]|tiyar*ad-Dia l^asaii^i, of the 
Maliks of ghams-ud-Um I*jal- 
Timigli, 626. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn 1K^ara.^ash Khan- 
i-Aetkm, of the Maliks of 
gj^ams-ud-Din l-yal-XimiRh, liv, 


645, 647, 746, 747, 1133, 1134, 
1136. 

Ikhtiyar-ad-Din E^in b. Baltaiak 
or Yaltarak, Malik,* an of&oer of 
Saltan Jalol-nd-DIn Khwiraam 
Shah, 1276 a. 

Il^tiyar-nd-DIn Khar«war. of the 
Maliks of Ma*iEi-ad-Dia Mo^am^ 
mad-i-Sam, 491 and a 5. 
lUltiyar-ad-Din-i-Kares, Malik, 
retainer of Ma'ik gher Khan.j- 
Sunkar, G88 and a 4, 689 a, 690 a 

8, 695 a 9, 782, 792 and a 9. 
Ikhtiyar-nd-Din Mnbammad h. *AU- 

i-Khar-post, the GhOru Malik of 
Jalal-ud-Din Khwarasm Shah^ lx, 
286. 491, 1002, 1013, 1014 and a 
2, 1015 a. 

Ikhtiyar-nd-Din Mnbammad b. 
BaVhtiyar-nd-Dm, the Khaij. 517 
and a 4. See also Mubammad-i*> 
BaUityar. 

Ikhtiyar-nd-DIn, the Turkman, 
llakim of Amuiab, 1030 a, lOSi a. 
IJAtiyar-nd-Dm Yu*-bak-i-T«^ril 
Khan. Malik of Lakhaeawati, 
634 a 9, 639 aa 4 and 6, 673, 
701 nl, 747, 761, 762 and a 

9. 763 and a 3, 764, 765 and a 8, 
766, 771 w, 772 a, 774 a, 776 a, 
777 a, 778 a, 779 a. 

Ikhtiyai'.ul-Mulk, Niahapuri, the 
AmTr'i’^IajT.— an officer of Sal(aii 
M uhammad Khwarasm Shah. i77t 
179, 

Il^tiyar-ul^Mulk, Daulat Yar-i* 
See under Daolat^Yart 
Ikhtivar-ul-Mulk Ba s^ id-ud-Din 
Abu-Bikr, the IjUbaghi 7661, 796 
and n 3, 797. 

lladd-gis, the Ata-bak,— ono of 
Sultan Sanjar*s aUves, 147 and 
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Indes^. 


n 1. 166» 166 n, 168, 169 and n 7, 
170 andn8, 171 nn 9 and 2, 
801 n. 

l-lal|f; or sammer station, 

876 fi. 

I-lak, title of the rnlen of ITnghma 
or Torkistan, 902 n. 

I*lak of the Tnrkan or Tarakimah, 
the, 909 n, 910 n, 919 n. 

1-lak Khan. Abu Na^r-i-Abniad, 
the,— of the Afraaiyabl Khans, 
901 and n, 902 n, OlOn. 

I-lak Khan Abn’i QaBan-i-Nafr,— 
of the Afraaiyabl ^ans, Irii, 
45 and n8, 46n4, 48n2, 40, 
51 andii 6, 62 and n and nn 8 and 
],84n9, 85n, 116, 186n,902i>, 
003n, 904in« 

I-lak-i-Maf], the,— of the Afrasiyabi 
]^an8, 901 and n, 902 n 6, 912 n. 

I'lam or Yilam Khan,— father of 
gbams-nd'DlD I'yal-Timigl^ 599 
and n 10, 

llbarl OB^AIbari tribe, — of Tnrkis- 
tan, the, 598, 699 n 10, 791 and 
n 5, 796, 800 and n 5, 884 n, 961 
fi, 1197n9, 1169 and nl, 1284 n 
5, 1295 andnO. 

llohldae b. l^njbun,— Kiijbun, i 
brother of the QhlQglz Khan. 
1094 n, 118071, 1186 7», 1199 fi, 

1201 7 ». 

ll^ikdue, the Nu-In, zlrii, £lee Iljl, 
the Nu-in. 

Ilghikdoe b. l^ajbun. See nnd^^r 
Ilghldae. 

Idoy b. Aminjah, sovereign of the 
Tattor l-muV, 875 7». 

Cl- 1 1 tnr,— title of the BaalilTyhs or 
Chiefs of the Cn-Igl^urs, 951 n, 
1097716 . 

lUlrkin, — title of the BohIjIIi^s or 


Chiefs of the TuVuz Igliurs, 951 
71, 1097 n 6. 

Iljl, the Nu-!n, 1048, 1049 n 2, 1060 
71, 1051 7», 111671 6, 1126716, 1187 
7», 114871, 1162n« 

Iljid^. See the above. 

Iljikiab or 

Iljikintribe, the, — an offshoot of the 
KnngVur-ots, 1223 n. 
llkae, read I-yalkoe, Ixiv. 

Il (I-yal) Khan b, Tingpz Khan, 
881 71. See under lyal Khan. 
Il*^an, the,— title of HnlakuKhar, 
1287 71. 

IhKhanian dynasty, the,— the 

Mn^al sovereigns of Persia, 1008 
7 i6, 1287 71 

Ilurus, — so the Tunanls style Qaiu- 
mart, the first king of * Ajam, 2. 
Ilyas b. Asad Samani, 27 and 7» 
6,28. 

Ilyas Huji, [Snlfan Sltams«iid«l>in,3 
mler of Bangalab, 690 7», 691 7>. 
Ilyas b. Isbat^ b. Abmad b. Asad 
Sumanl, 30. [Samani, 64. 

Ilyas b. Na^r b. Abmad b. Asad 
Ima, chief of the Kara-Khitals. 154, 
911, 91271, 92471, 92571. 
*Innad-nd-Danlah Abu 'All-i-Sim- 
jur, 45. See also under Abu *A1I- 
i-Simjur, 

'Imud-ud-Daulah Abu’l Qasan-i- 
'All,— the first sovereign of the 
family of Bnwinh, 55 7i 1, 58 ti 9, 
59 and 71 4, 61 7i4. 
’lmad-ud*Dnalah l^Imaj, Amir of 
the troops of Khuroson under 
Snltaii San jar, 330 ti 4, 859 ti. 
'Imad-nd-DIn, the 'Abbosi depend- 
ant, 217 71. 

’Imnd-nd-DIu of BaliA, 1015 7i, 

1010 . 
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’Imad'ad-DIn^ the Ghuri, Malik, 
1202 n. 

’Imad-ad-DIn Muhammad-i-Kogim 
b. Abl ^AVn Sakafi, 1261 n 9,— 
app. xvii, xviii. 

*ItDad-nd-DIn Mat^ammadi the gha- 
-furVani, Ka^i, 662. 
*Ixiiad-iid«Dm*i-Bayi^aD,— one of the 
Amirs of Na^ir-ud-Din Mahmud 
Bhah of Dihll, xxviii, 685 and n 1, 
692 n 8, 693 and n 2, ‘ 694 and n 4, 
695 nn 8 and 2, 696 n, 698 n 7, 700, 
702 n 3, 703, 717 n, 768 n 1,767 
n9,778n, 784 n and n 3, 792 nl, 
826, 827, 828, 830 and w, 832. 833 
and n 9, 834, 836 and n 4, 836 and 
n9, 1224 n. 

*lmad-nd*Dm 'Umr Fiwarl, Malik, 
Governor of Baikh on the part 
of the Salmans of Bamlan, 260 and 
401 n. 

’lmad«nd*Dm Zangi b. AV*Sanknr, 
Malik of Man^il, 204 n, 207 n 8, 
208 nl. 

’Imad-ud-DIn Zangi Ba’lami, Malik, 
1056 andn2, 1057. 

’Iinad-nl-Mnlk, Wazir of Muhammad 
^warazm §hah, 276 n. 

’Imad-ul-Mnlk Taj*ud*Dln, the 
JamI, the Dabir,— one of the 
Ministers of State of the Khwa- 
razm-ghahl dynasty, 963. 

’ImadI, Imdm Muhammad ’All, Abu’l 
l^dsim, — author of the Tdrikh-i- 
Majdul, 69. 

Imdk or Imagh tribe, the, 873 n, 

Imam-i-Nasirl, of Dihll, the Poet, 
Amir, 647. 

Imamd-Babbdnl, the, — Shaikh 

Ahmad Ghazzall, 859 n. 

Imam-Zadah, Itakn-ad«]5ln, of Bu- 
-kliara, 274. 


Imlngh or 

ImliV b. Tnrk b. Yafig, 872 «. 

Imperial Academy of Science of St. 
Petersburg, vii, viii. 

India Office, the, ▼, 991 «, 1188 n 8. 

Indian Atlas, the, 650 nn 6 and 6, 
661 n, 691 n, 680 n, 696 n 4, 697n 
6, 728 n 8, 760 n 7, 887 n 4,— app. 
xxi. 

Indo-Soythians, the, 878 n, 1004 n 
1, 1129 n 1, 1130 n, 1131 w, 1182 n. 

Initial Coinage of Bengal, Thomas’s, 
772 773 n., 774 w,— app. xxii. 

InsI (I-ley) b. Aminjah, sovereign 
of tho Tattar Imdk, 876# 

lonians, the, 872 n, 

Iradamohl. See Iridaibghi. 

Iraj b. Afridun, of tho Bastanlah 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 308 andn2. 

Tram, Garden of, 886 and n 1. 

Iram b. Sam [ghem] b. Nuh [Noah], 
303 and n 7, 

Iran Malik b. Farm^-zod b. Mas* 
’iid-i-KarIm, 107, 

Iran Malik b. Snlfan Ibrahim Ghag- 
nawl, 105. 

Iran ghah, Istof the Bastanlah dy* 
nasty, 2. 

Irani dynasties, the, xiv, 

Iranis, the, 879 n, 1076 n. 

Iridamchl b. Kajull b. Tuminn.1, 
]^dn,— leader of the Mughal 
troops, 898 n, 939 n, 1236 n 1. 

Irkah ^ara, or Okah-llj^ara, — brother 
of tho Awang Khdn. 940 n. 

Irkanah, or Arkanah, the (umal 
concubine of tJktdo Ka-an, 1 142 fi. 

Imnz, chief of the Kara-KhitaTa. 
See under Arbaz. 

Irtuk Buka b. Tull ^an son of the 
Qltmgiz Khan, 1161 a 4, Il76n9, 
1177, 1180 a. 
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»lBa (Je«iiB)» Mihtar. 4, 7» 963 ii» 
1161, 1288. 

*lBa b. Khan the Afrisiyabi, 

90614. 

Isaac, the Fatriaroh, 274ii 

6,620ii. 

Isaiah, 8. 

Isfandiyar b. Gagjitnsib,— Sh®h of 
ancient I-ran, 286 n 8 , 561 n 9. 

Isfara'inl Abn’l *Abbaa al-Pa^l*i-* 
A^mad, al-, Waair of Sabnk- 
Tigin, 73 n 9. 

Is^ak b. A|>mad b. Asad Samani, 
29,36. 

Isbal^ b. Abmad-i-Iama’ll Samani, 
89a8. 

Is^a^ b. Alb-Tigin, governor of 
Gfliasnin, 43 » 4, 71 ond»6, 72 
and a 6, 78 v> 7, 186 n. 

Is^b. Ibrahim b. ^Tasan,— IJaaan, 
brother of THhir ibn-nl^Qnsain, 
15 n 6. 

Isbal^ b. Ibrahim b. Mn 9 ’ab, Tihir 
ibn-nl- Husain’s oonsin, 13 n 9. 

Isb^: b. Snitim Ibrahim Ghaanawi, 
105. 

lata^-i-Tohiri,— Alb-Tigin*s deputy 
in Hirst, 41 n, 71 n 5. 

Isham b. T^rak, 9. 

Iskandarb. Failal^Qs, A - Alexander 
the Great, irhioh also see. 

lalam under the Kh alifa of Bs|^- 
dad, Oabom’s, 1187 »7. 

Islam [Salim] 51i®b, Sur, ruler of 
IHhli, 511 1>. 

Isley (lley)b. Aminiah,— sovereign 
of the Tnttar Ima^, 875 it. 

Isma-'il (Ishmael of Scripture), 

620it. 

Isma^il b. A^mad b. Asad Samani, 
Amir, 23n9, 26 andnn 7, 9 and 
2, 29, 30, 31 and nn 3 aud 4, 82 


anditandn7,33 andnl, 63, 5A 
184 «, 308 n2, 916», 041 n. 

IsmPil b. Alton Taah^ Khwaraam 
ghah, 232 a. 

Isma'il b. Ja*far ui^-SidM:, the 
‘Alawi, 1187 n 7. 

Isma^il b. Na^r b. A^mad b. Isma’il 
Samani, 38. 

Isma’il b. Nikr-ud-Din, al-MaKk-u9 
$ali(^ 205 and n 6. See also under 
al-Malik-n^galib. 

lsma*il b. Sabuk-Tigin, 60 it 3, 51 
ii6, 75 andnO. 

lBTna*il b. Siani b. lAdi b. 
l^uBQin, 510 n. 

Isma^il b. Sulf^ Mahmud Ghax* 
nawi, 88. 

Isma’llI Khallfahs, the, 141 n. 

Isma’ilians of Egypt, the, 209 «a 5 
and 6, 212 n, 218 n. 

Isma’ilis of Alamut, the, 1187 it 7, 
1188 n, 1190 nl, 1195 », 1209 w, 
1210 n, 1211 n, 1212 n, 1227 n 5, 
1257 n. 

Israel of Scripture, 314. 

Isra’i), Amir, the general of ^iyns- 
ud*Dln Mahmud, Sultan of Qhur, 
403 n. 

Israel b. Beidl^ Saljub, 67 it, 94 
n2, 117 It, 118 and », 119, 120 
and » 3, 126 H 2, 904 it, 1074 n. 

Istakhri, al-, the Geographer, 94 it 
3, 295 n, 1075 n. 

1-tnghmiBh,— slave of Atabak Mu- 
hammad b. Ilatt-gia, 171. 

ltelah(Mey)b. Aminjab, sovereign 
of the Tattar Imat» 875 n. 

Itimus or 

liitmas, the Nu-yio, Ixiv, 116 it. 

Itsiz. See Utsus. 

lur-nt or Cir-Bt tribe of MnUbl** 
the, 040 n. 
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*IwAf* Boltin ^iyi{t-iid-Dlo, the 
Kheli rnler of Lekh^nawatl, 489 
and a7, 490, 686and nnO and 1, 
687 andn2, 592,693 n 7, 594 And 
n l,t>95 nnd n 2, 610 and n7, 617. 

« 5, 618 n, 629, 770 n 9, 771 «, 772 
»,773«,77in,— App. xir. Before 
ho If AS raised to the sorereignty 
his name was Malik tjlasam-tid* 
Din. 

lyal-ArsaInn b. Jalal-nd-DIn Utsnz, 
Khwaraam Sh“^» 148, 234 n 8, 
238 nnd n 8, 239 n and tin 9 and 1, 
697 n 4, 908 ti, 909 n, 927 app* 
xii. 

lyal-dus, moaning of, 496 n 2. 

lyabduz (Ynlduz) b. Ae Khan, 
sovereign of the Mughal I-maV» 
881 n. 

lyal-dusorYul-duz b. Aghus Khan. 
8S0n. 

lyal-dus or Yul-dds Khan b. Man* 
gall Khan b. Timur* Tdsh— chief- 
tain of the Mnghals, 888 n, 891 n, 
894 ». 

lyal-dus, Tuj-nd-Din, Saltan,— slave 
of Mn’izsnd-Din Mu^ammad-i* 
8dm, 265 n 4^ 267 andn7, 371, 
872,373, 374, 375n,898andtin 6, 

7 and 1, 899 H and n 2, 401 a,402i», 
416 and n 8, 416 « 2, 418andn2, 
419 a 6, 424 and an 4 and 6, 433 
«9, 484n,436n5, 438 andn2, 
476 n 2, 476 n, 477 », 484 «, 489, 
492 n 7, 493 and t», 494 and n 1 , 495 
andt>5,486 anda2, 497 ti 8, 498 
and trn 6 and 7, 499 and n, 600 and 
«8, 60l«andn5, 502nandti6, 
608 andnnSand 9, 504 and tin 2 and 
4^ 6^6 n and n 8, 606 and n 9, 518 
a, 658 n 6, 526 and n 8, 657 n, 530, 
581 a 8| 632 n 2, 683 and n, 534a 


5, 548 a, 547 a, 675 f» 9, 677 and 
«, 578a 9, 697 a 4, 608, 607 and 
a 5, 608 and aa7, 8 and 9, 609a 

6, 614 a 8, 627, 725 a 5, 774 a, 
1131 a,-— app. zii. 

lyal-kie the Nu-yin, 717 a, 1239 a, 
1260 a 6, 1270 n 2, 1272 andaO, 
1273 n 7, 1278 a, 1281 a. 
lyal Khan or II Khan b. TingTs 
Khan, sovereign of the Muj^al 
l-mnk, 881 a, 883 a. 
lyal-taku, governor of Fanakat, 
972 a. 

lyal-Tns Khan. — a general of the 
Khwnrazmis. 978 a. 
lyal-Tiniigh, Sharos-nd-Din, Sul- 
tan of Dihli,— slave of ^ntb- 
nd-Din l-bnk, xxvi, zxziii, 
li, Hi, 91 a 9, 158, 204^ 

267a7, 283a 9, 292a, 293n6» 
294a,310a5, 345, 4l8n2, 480 
anda4, 41)0n, 497 n 8, 503 a9, 
505 andna7 and 8, 618 a, 520 n, 
527a, 528 n 3, 529 a 4, 530nand 
an 5 and 6, 531 and a 8, 533 a, 
534 andnS, 535a, 538a, 539 a, 
540n, 64lan7 and 8, 542 and a 
9, 543 a, 644, 649n4, 586 and a 
1, 587 a 2, 590, 592, 593 andaaS 
and 7, 594 and a and a 1, 597 and 
a 4, 598 and a 8, 590, 601 and aa 
6 and 8, 602, 603 and a 6, 604 and 
a 5, 605, 606 and a8, 607 aanda 
5, 608 and anSandO, 609and aa 
1, 4 and 5, 610 and a and a 7, 611 
and n 3, 612 and aa 4 and 6, 618 
andna4and 7, 614 andaS, 616a 
1, 616n, 617 andaS, 618aiida, 
620a4, 621a6, 622a, 628tm9 
and 1, 624 andaanda3, 626n8, 
627 a and a 5, 628 and a 2, 680 and 
a 2, 631 andaO, 682 andaa5and 
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6, 638 nO| 084nl| 635 andnl, 
630 nn 6 and 6, 638 and n 1 639, 
nn 4, 6 and 6, 642 n 9, 644 n, 649, 
656 n 8, 661 and n, 663 n 9, 669 n 
8, 670 andnl, 677 m 6, 690 nl, 
716 n 6, 719,722, 723, 724, 725 
and nn 5 and 6, 727, 728 and nn 1 
and 2, 729, 730 and n 7, 731 and 
nn 8 and 9, 732, 733 n 6, 736 n 9, 
736, 742 andn 7, 744 and n, 745, 
746,748, 752 and n 8, 754 and n 
6, 767 andn 7, 758, 769, 761, 762 
n7, 766, 767 andn 6, 770 n 9, 771 
n,772M, 773 n, 774 n, 775 n, 777, 
779, 780, 781 n 2, 787, 790, 791 
and n 6, 793, ^94 n 1, 795 n 2, 796 
n 8, 797 and n, 800 n 5, 801 and n, 
802 n 1, 818 n 5, 824, 831 n 2, 832 
n6, 847 n I, 878 n, 880 n, 884 n, 
910 n, 934 n, 961 n, 1045, 1046 n, 
1056 ft 1, 1078 n 4, 1074 n, 1126 n 
6, 1129, 1130n, 1131 n, 1169 nl, 
1224 n, 1284 and n 5, — app. ix,xit, 
xir. 

lyaz, Amir, read Ayaz, Iviii. 

Izid-yar b. Snlfan Mas’ud, of Gbaz- 
nln, 95. 

Izkanah. See nnder Irkanah. 

*Izz-ud-Dan1ah BakJityar b. al- 
^asan b. Bnwluh, Dllaml, 57, 60 
and n 8, 61, 62, 63 n 8, 65 n 5, 73 
n9. 

•Izz-ud-Dm-i-*Abd-nl-Jain,— one of 
the Maliks of gliams-nd-DIn 
lyal-Timigh, 626 n 8. 

'Izz-nd*DIn *AlI-i-Marddn, the 
BJialj. 608 n 8. See under *AlI>i- 
Mardan, 8. 

’Izz-nd-DIn 'All Nagawri Siwalikhl, 
one of the Malika of ghams-ud- 
Din I-yal-Timish, 627. 

’Izz-ud-DIn, Amir, 212 n, 213 n. 


’Izz-ud-Dlu Balshtyar, tho Khali. 
Malik, 626 andn 8. 

’Izz-nd-DIn Balban-i-Koshlu ^an, 
the Shamal Malik, 634 n 9, 640 
n 1, 648 n 2, 650 n 5, 660 n 1, 

661 andn, 662, 668 n, 673n5, 
674 andn 3, 678 n 8, 684 n 9, 

685 n 4, 688 and n, 689 and n nnd 
nn 6 and 7, 692 nn 3 and 4, 693, 
700 n 8, 707 and nn 6, 7 and 8, 708, 
709 and n and n 6, 7 10 and nn 7 
and 1, 711 and n 4, 713 n 4, 714 n 
9, 716 n 6, 775 andn, 777 fi, 778 
n,779, 780, 781, 782 andn 8, 783 
and n and nn 7 and 9, 784 and n and 
n 3, 785, 786, and n 6, 787, 792 and 
n 8, 794 and n 9, 795 n, 798, 802 n I 
822 nl, 823, 825, 827 n 9, 840 and 
n2, 841n5, 842, 8i3andn3, 844 
and nn 4, 9 and 1, 845 n, 869 m 8, 
860, 861 andn andn 4, 863 n 3, 
867 n. 

’Izz*ad-Din Balban-i Yuz.>bakl, feu- 
datory of Lakha^awatl, 769, 
770 and n 8, 776 n, 776 n, 777 n, 
778 n, 779 n, 827 andn 9, 832, 
833, 849 andnl. 

*Izz-nd-Dm b. Fatb-ud-DIn, the 
Knrd, Malik, — champion of the 
Dai'.ul-Oilafat, 1236, 1237, 1238, 
1240 n 9, 1241 n, 1244, 1251. 

’Izz-nd-DIn, the Harawl, — the Mu- 
baddam of tho guild of wearers 
of Hirat, 1037 n, 1127 n. 

^Izz-ud-DIn Hnsain-i-Kharmll. 
Ghurl, Malik, 528, 269. See also 
under Kharmll. 

’Izz-ud-DIn Husain b. Kntb-nd-DIn 
JJ^asan, Malik of Ghur, 822 n, 
335 andn 2, 836 andn 4, 837 and 
n7, 338 andn 2, 839 andn 7, 344 
n, 347 n 2, 348n, 3l9n, 358nn2 
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Iuid8,959«f,438if^481i»7, 447 
h 7, 1008n0. 

’Jii-nd-Din Ibak, the Tnrk-maiii 
ruler of Mifr, 1276 nd, ]276«. 

Jani, Malik, — one of 
the Malika of Shama-ad-Dm lyal- * 
Timiah, 694 and n 1. See alao 
’Ala-nd-DIn Jani. 

’Iza-nd-DIn b l^awam-nd-DIn Abi- 
Bikr b. *Ali, the Malik of Zaw- 
zan, 281 n 6. 

’Izz-nd-DIn Kabir ^aa-i^-Ayaz, 
abMu^izzi, Malik, 626 and n 8, 633 
and n 8, 684 n 9, 639, 640, 641, 644 
and n 7, 646, 665 n 2, 656 n, 663 n 
0, 724, 726, 726, 727, 746, 747, 810 
n, 1133 and n 6. 

*Izz>nd-Dm Maa’ud b. Mandud b. 
Zangi, Malik of Man^il, 206 n 7, 
226 n* 

’Izz-nd-DIn Mnbammad-i-Salan, 
Mahdl,— Malik of Na^ir-nd-Dm 
Mahmud ghah of Dihlf, 613, 626 
n7, 633, 634, 689, 640, 647, 673, 
728, 726. j 
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'Jzz-nd-Din b. Mof afEar-nd-Din, the 
Ata-bak, 1195 a. 

*Izz-nd-D!n of Niza. the Sayyid, 
1033 a. 

*Izz-ad-Din Ba(!«nl-Miilk, Darma- 
ghii^Malik of Nafir-nd-DIn 
Mabmud of Dibli, 697 

and n and n 6. 

’Izz-nd-Bin Taghril lg[n(bi [Baha-I], 
Malik,— of ShckOifad-Oui Ijal* 
Timigh, 626. 

’Izz-nd-DIn Taghril-i-Togh^o ]^an, 
Malik, — of ghams-nd-Dm l*yab 
Timigh, 618 n, 626 and n 2, 641 n 8, 
662, 663 andnS, 664 and n6, 665 
» 8, 666 and n 9, 667, 678, 786, 787, 
789 andnandn7, 740, 741 nn 9, 
2 and 8, 742, 743, 744 andn, 747 
763, 771 n, 774a, 776a, 778a, 
809, 866 a. 

’Izz-nd-DIn 'tJmr, the Maraf^nl, 
198, 267, 1199 a. 

'Izz-nl-Mnluk Mnbammad b. Taj* 

, ud-DIn Aba7 Fatb, Malik of 
Nfmroz, 20, 189, 192. 


j 

Jabah, the NG-yin, 946 a, 966 a, 
982 a, 986 a, 986 n, 987 and a 8, 
988a, 989a, 990a, 901a, 993a, 
994a, 995a, 996a, 997a, 998a, 
999a, 1000a, 1001 anda, 1014 
n2, 1027 a 8, 1028a, 1030a, 1038 
a, 1102 a, 1116 a, 1208 a. 

Jadah or Ajah Diw,— Wakil or 
minister of the Bae of Kolinjar, 
623 a. 

Judin, — one of the Awang Khan*z 
chiefs, 941 a. 

Ja’far, ]^wijah, — a Mnsnlmin in 
7 


the sexrice of the Oh ingTz £^zn, 
964, 966 a, 967 a. QS|alIfah,23a99 
Ja’far b. al*Ma’tamid, the 'Abbaai 
Ja’far-Tigin, son of the Xth Afri- 
siyabl the Boghra |Q|an b. 

]|^adr Khan. 906 a. 

Jagatai, mispronnnoiation of the 
name of Ohagh^^taa. 

Jagfaar Beg, Abu Snllman^i-Da’Qd, 
b. Mika-n Saljuhi, 86a, 94a2,87 
afi3and4,08a8, 102a2, 108 and 
a 9, 122 a 8. See also under Ba*ud* 
i-Ja|^ar Beg. 
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Jahin jLWl.fch 0 -«See the TariJib-i- 
Jahin Ara, 

Jahan PahlawaOi Mabammad b. 
Iladd-g;ia, the Ata-bak, 166 n 7f 
mandn9, I72n8, 242n6, 296 
a, 996 n. 8ee also under Muham- 
mad, Jahan Pahlawan. 

Jahan Fahlawan, Irbak, an officer 
of Sultan Jatal-ud-DIn Khwaraam 
ShUi, 294n, 297 n. 

Jahan Shah b. Khuarau Malik Ghaz- 
nawi, 116. 

Jahan Shah b. Sultui Ibrahim 
Ghacnawl, 106. 

Jahangir, Emperor of India, hr, 
693n, 62In6. 

Jai Chandra, Bajah of l^innauj, 
402n,466nl, 467n,469n9, 470 
and a 2, 491, 616, 618 a, 619 n, 
742 n 9. 

Jaidan, the tribes of.— See under 
JIdan. 

Joi-pal, the Hindu,— -Badshah of 
Hind, 74 and tm 2 and 8, 79 a, 81 
a, 82, 86 a. 

Jai-TImur b. Kaldus, chief of Taraz, 
261 a, 938a, 984a, 972n, 1116a, 
1117 a, 1118a9,1120it2, 1121a, 
1141 a. Same as Baniko of Taraz, 
which also see. 

Jajar-ats, the, 989 n. See under 
the Jurl-ats. 

Jajees or Dzazis, the, — an Afghan 
people, 499 a. 

Jajur Khatup. of the l^ung^ur-at 
tribe, — fourth wife of Cktae 
IJla’an, 1142 a. 

Jakambh, the,— signification of the 
title, 1092 a. 

Jakr (Chakr) Diw, Bajah of Jamup, 
463 a4, 464a. 

JM^ir tribe, the, 882a, 894n, 896 


a, 890a, 898 h, 989a, 940h, 1094 
a, 1148 a. 

Jalal-ud^Dm 'AH b. Baha^ud-DIn 
Sam ^uri, 1, 267, 401 a, 402 a, 
432 and a 1, 488 and a, 484 and 

а, 486 andn and a 4, 486, 487 a 7, 
498 andf^, 494, 496 andaafi and 

б, 600 a 9, 602 a 6. 

Jaial-ud-DIn ’All b. llasan Tigln, 

the Afrasiyabi ^an. See under 
bis title of Khizr Khan. 

Jalul-ud-DIn BastamI, Shaikh^— 
Sbai^-ul-lslam of Dibli under 
Shams-nd-DIn lyal-Timish, 622a* 

Jalal-nd-Dm PI w- Shari or Diw 
Shahi, Wazir of Ghiyas-nd*Pin 
Mahammad*i-Sdm, 890. 

Jalal-nd-Din Ghaznawl, ^afi of 
Shams-nd-DIn lyal-Timish, 625. 

Jalal-ud-DIn Uasan of Alamiit, 266 
a 4. [Firuz-Koh, 688.] 

Jalal-nd-Din b. Jamal-ud-Din, the 
Ghaznawi. — an Imam-Zadah of 

Jaldl-ud-DIn Jani, See under Jalal- 
nd-Din IJluligh Khan. 

Jalal-ud-Din Kasdni, ^afi-t-Mama- 
-lik of Dihli, 662, 654 and a, 664, 
686, 689, 739, 823. 

Jalal-nd-Din palish Khan Mas*ud 
Shah b. ’Ala-ud-Din Jani, Malik 
of Lakbapawati, under Na^ir-nd- 
Din Mahmud Shdb, 678, 712 and 
a 9, 769 a 6, 771a, 776 a, 776 a, 
777 a, 778 a, 847 na 1 and 4. See 
also under l^ulij ]^an b. ’Ala- 
ud-Din Jani. 

Jalai-nd-Din-i-Majd-ul-Mulk, 
Ahmad- i-’Dfiman Nisawi, iff,— 
Qakim of Tulak, 1060 and a 6. 

Jalal-nd-Din MalanI,— one of the 
chief men among the weavers 
of Hirat, 1127 a. 
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Jalol-nd-Din Mangf-Barni b. Saltan 
Ma^ammad l^warazm Sll&b, 
zliz. ly 162nandn8, 172n8, 178 
nr, 800, 228 n4, 280, 281nl, 
854, 267, 289 n, 276 n, 277 n 6, 278 
and n, 270 and n 6, 280 n 1, 281 n 
5,283 n 9, 284, 286 andnn2 and 

3, 286 and nn 6 and 7, 287 and n 
1, 288 andnS, 289^, 290nandn 

4, 291 n, 292 n, 293 and n 5, 294 n, 
295 n, 290 n and n 7, 297 andn, 
298nandnl, 299 andn,801n8, 
409 n 6, 417 n 0, 419 n 5, 506 n, 527 
n, 588 n, 584 and n and n 1, 585 n, 
686 n, 687 n, 688 n, 589 n 5, 540 n, 
609 and nn 4 and 6, 610nandn6, 
625 n 6, 798 n 6, 984 n, 988 n, 989 
n, 998 n, 994 n, 997 n, 1007, 1008 
n5, 1010 n, 1011 n, 1012, 1013, 
1016 n, 1016 andn 3, 1017 andn, 
1019 n, 1020 n, 1021 and n 8, 1023, 
1024 n 2, 1025 n, 1033 n, 1036 n 1, 
1037 n, 1042, 1046n, 1047n4, 1049 
n 2, 1050 n, 1059 n 1, 1066 and fi 6, 
1071 n 1, 1073 n 4, 1074 n, 1076 n, 
1081, 1082 n, 1087 n, 1098 n, 1116 
n, 1118 n 9, 1120 n 2, 1129 n 1, 
1227 n 2, 1263 n, 1276 n, 1280 n 6, 
1282 n, 1286 n* 

Jaldl-nd^DIn Mas*ud ghah b. ’Ala- 
-ud*DIn Jam. See ander Jalal* 
•ud*DTn Khan. 

Jalal-ud-Din Maa’CLd Shah b. 
gliama-ud-DIn lyal-Timish, 626, 
661, 665, 683, 684 n 8, 696 n, 699 
and 11 2, 700 and n 8, 793 and nn 6 
and 7, 818 n 4, 830 and nn 4 and 

5, 831, 1224 n, 1225 n. 

Jalul<ad-Dm Warsak,— Shaikh-nl* 

Islam of Balkh, 420 and n 5. 

Talinsab b. Bul^d Khnn, sovereign 
of the Tdttur luiak, 875 n. 
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Jalzah b. Tanak b. Tark h. Ti2| 
872 n, 873 n* 

Jamal*ud*DIo, the Armonrer, 729. 

Jamal-nd-Dm Ablah,— an officer of 
Saltan *Ala-nd«Dm Muhammad, 
Khwarazm gbah, 997 n. 

Jamal-nd-Din *A1I, the -the 

Qajib-i-Ajall of I71a|^ ^in-i** 
Balban, 860, 861, 862. 

Jamal-nd-Dmof Basrah, ^wajah, 
800. 

Jamal-nd-DIn the Bostaji, Imam, 
1142 and n 1. 

Jamal-nd-Din, the Bnstami, 
ghaibh-ol-Islam of Dihli, under 
Sultan Na^r-ur-Din Mahmud 
ghah, 702 andn 6, 707, 708, 718. 

Jamabnd-Dm ^a^In, Imam, 227. 

Jamal-ud-DIn Ibrdhfm : the Musnl- 
man name of Barka |Diaa b. 
Tu^r, son of the Ohingia Kbaa, 
1293 and n 2. 

Jamal-ad-Din, Imam, of MarWp 
1032 n. 

Jamal-ud-DIn ' the Qt^inobb 
the Khwajah and Imam, 1060 
and nn 8 and 6. 

Jamal-nd-DIn Mabammad-i-Ohnat« 
IKabd, of the Tight Tunic,— the 
merchant, 601, 602, 731 n 9. 

Jamal- ad- Din Muhammad b. 
b. Majd-ud-DIo, al-Bokhaii, 
1257 n. Ciah,754. 

Jamal-ud-DIn-i-Nadlmnn, Khwa- 

JaniM-ud-DIn, the Nishapurl, the 
Ulugh Kotwal-Bak of Dihli, 709. 

Jamol-ud-DIn, the Shaburghanl^ 
Ku7.T, 685. 

Jamfil-ud-Din Tnkat, the HabashT, 
the AmTr-i-Ayiar of Sul(nu Baj- 
•iyynh, 642 and n 2, 643 n, 645 and 
n3, 718, 750. 
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Jamftsib b* Bulugli b. FIrua, of the 
Saaanlan djnast/ of ’Ajarn^ 6. 

Jamea’s Attila, 404 n 7. 

Jami-’ul-l^ikayat, the,— a book of 
aneodotea, 543 n* 

Jam?-ut-Tawari]^ of Fa^pr Mu* 
baxnmad, xvi. ^ 

Jaini-‘at*Tawari^ of Baahid-nd- 
Din, I7w6, 24n3, 40n7, 77«, 
78 n, 85n,86», 91n6, 94n3, 117 
n, 138 andnS, 139 andn, 142n 
1, 288 n3, 294 n, 206 n,. 297 n and 
n9, 303 ti7, 307 n, 308n 2, 809n, 
848n, 4007»3, 407n 5, 409 n6, 
411 n, 419 n 5, 439 n 4, 457 n, 473 
n2, 474 7f, 476 n, 482 n, 483 n, 
484n, 485 n3, 493n, 605n, 614 
n, 626n8, 635n, 636n, 640n, 
648n 3, 692 n, 614118, 618 n, 869 
n2, 892 a, 907 a, 908 a, 909 a, 
924a, 926a, 928 a, 991a, 1008a 
6, 1015 a, 1020a, 1046 a, 1047 a 
4, 1074a, 1097 a 6, 1193 a, 1194 
a, 1206 a 3, 1211a, 1231a, 1235 
n2, 1239a, ]242 a 2, 1244a, 1246 
a 4, 1246 a 6, 1260 a, 1254 n, 

1266 a 6, 1273 a 7,— app. x, xx. 

Jami’-i-*Usin, the, — ^name of a 

book, 870 a, 872 a. [879 a.] 

Jamshed, lYth of the Bastaniah 
dynasty of *A jam, 2, 303 a 7, 306, 

Jamshed b. ’Ala-nd-DIn Utsnz, son 
of *Ala-ad-Dln al-Qosain Jahan- 
■oz of QhQr. 417. 

Jamshed Malik b. Mas’nd-i-Karim, 
Ghaanawi. 107. 

Jamu^h, the Sajan, styled also 
Jajan and JacJian,— Bas]^-llg|^ or 
chief of the Jajarat Moi^als, 939 
a, 940 a, 941 a, 944a, 945 a, 946 a. 

Jamup-wal [Jamun dynasty], the, 
463 n 4, 454a. 


Jaii-dfijr, sig^nifioatiou of the title, 
608 a 7. 

Jan- Jang, —a Ohinese word signify- 
ing Governor General, 022 a. 

Janjhuhahor Janjhuhi, the, — ^name 
of a tribe on the Koh-i-Jud, 1180 
n, 1181a, 1132n. 

Janjnhas, the,— See the above* 

Jankabu, See Jakambii. 

JannabI, al^— name of an anthor, 
863 a 8. 

Jaochin b. l$[aidu the Magical chief- 
tain, 896 a. 

Jar-slim or Jar-jin b. ^^aidii the 
Mughal chieftain, 896 a. 

Jarkas, the, 1103 a. Ci^un. 

Jarmaghun. the Nuyin, See Jnrma- 

Jarra^i Aba*i ’Abbas Muhammad, 
Ibn-nl, 37 a. 

Jashman b. Tc^mf^an,— ancestor of 
Saman‘i»Khaddat. 20. 

Jas-Pal Sihra, Ranah of the Jad 
HiUs, 1180a. 

Jafs, the, xiii, 826 a, 464 a, 499 a, 
509a,616a2,647n 9, 795a, 1181 
a, 1132 a. 

Jatwan, general of Bhim Diw, Eae 
of Nahrwalah, 516 a 2, 619 a. 

Jawidan-Khirad. the, — a work com- 
posed by Arfaj^ghad b. Sam, 804 
a 2. 

Jawli [or Ohawli]^ the Ata-bak, 
governor of Fars on the part of 
the Salja^ sovereigns, 174 a. 

Jenghiz Khan. — wrong spelling of 
the name of the Ohinyia Kh an. 

Jeroslans, the Bassian prince, 
1171 a. 

Jesuits* map, the, 876a, 060 a6, 
981n, 1046», 1086tt, 1107 a6. 

Jhat Bae, — general of Bhiraj [or 
Hamir], Bae of Ajmir, 519a* 
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Jtdan or Jaldan tribes, the,— known 
to the Mni ^ls by the name of 
IJ^arfi-l^ifafs, 912 n, 018 n. 

Jifs BuHfA Khan.— See Jifan the Nu- 
•yan. 

Jifan, the Nu-yan,— of the Ting^ut 
tribe, adopted son of the Ohingiz 
Khan and Bash'ligb of the Khae 
Hing, 1092 n, 1093 n, 1138 n. 

Jifan or Arjifaii, son of the Ohingiz 
Khan. 1092 1 ». 

Jigalb. Turk b. Yafi§ [Japheth], 
872 n. 

Jlhani, al-,*Abu ’Abd-nllah, — the 
Begent during the minority of 
Amir Na^r Samani, 36, 37. 

Jihanl, al-,-Abu Manfur, — governor 
of Hirat under the Samanis, 36 
n9. 

Jlhani, al-,-Mu]|^ammad sou of 
Mubammad, Wazir of Amir Na 9 r 
Samani, 37 n. 

Jikal b. Turk b. Ydfis [Japheth], 
872 n. 

Jingis,— wrong spelling of the name 
of the Ohingiz Khan. [872 n. 

Jinkal b. Turk b. Yafi^ [Japheth], 

Jirkah-Langum or Jir^ah LIkum b. 
^aidu, chieftain of tho Mu||^als, 
895 n. 

Jital, a coin, 684 n 2, 603 n 6. 

Joan of Sicily, Prinoess, xlvii* 

Jo^al the Karayit, the Gurgan, 
1183 n. 

Jones, Captain Felix, 1241 n 1. 

Jones, Sir W., xvii,— app. ix. 

Joshua, son of Nun, 1269n. 

Journal Asiatiqne, le, 962 n. 

Journal of the Bengal Asintio So- 
ciety, ziii n 6, xxiii n 2, 78 922 

n, 1003 » 4, 1014 n, 1296 n 2.— 
app. i, xix. 


Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Bo« 
ciety, 28»4, 7ln5, 78n, 79n, 
81 n, 288n8, 424n 6, 608nl, 772 
n, 916 n, 918^ 924s, 925n, 926 
n, 928 n, 933 s, 1011 n, lJ86n.— 
app. xxvi. 

Journal of the Boyal Geographi- 
cal Society, 1129 n 1. 

Journey to the Source of the Ozus, 
Wood’s, 1009 n, 1010 n, 

Jud tribe, the,— in the Koh-i^Jud, 
1131 n: 

Ju-inah or Ohubinah b. lyal-duz 
Khan, chieftain of the Mughals, 
892 s. 

Juji, sou of the Qhiiigiz ^an, 941 n, 
944 n, 945 n, 956 n, 959 n, 964 n 2, 
969 n 1, 970 n and n 2, 971 n, 972 ng 
973 n, 977 n, 982 n, 983 n, 986 w, 
1000 n, 1001a, 1004 n 8, 1026, 
1082a, 1083 a, 1084 a, 1087a, 1001 
a, 1092 a, 1093 a, 1097 a 7, 1099 a, 
1101 aal and 3, 1102 a, 1103 a, 
1105a. Il64a9, 1167a, 1168a, 
1176 a 9, 1178 a, 11797>, 1239 a, 
1283 a 1, 1284 a 2, 1286 a, 1292 a. 
JujI is the Irfiul spelling of the 
name of Tushi, which also see. 

Juji Kasar b Yussukd Bahadur,— 
brother of the Ohingiz Khan. 
898 a, 943 n, 945 a, 949 a, 1094 a, 
1180 a. 

Juji Ughlan,— See Juji, son of the 
Qhingiz Khdn. 

Jub, Turkish name of Sabuk-Tigin, 
xlv, 1. 

Jfik, the,— or Left Wing of au army, 
1093 a. 

Julian, 135 a 1. [1194 a. 

Juni^ur or Jumghur b. Hulakfi Khan. 

Jniiaid, 10th of tho Akisirah 
dynasty of ‘A jam, 6, 
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Janakl, gorernor of ^oriaSn, 
915 ». 

Jarak b. Ghuht-iap, — ancestor of 
Tshir ibn-nl-lfaBain, 9. 

Jori-sts, the,— a tribe of Murals, 
989«, 940», 941 n, 944n,946n, 
1094 a. 

JSrjui, eon of the Ohingi« T^iiw ^ 
1092 a. 

Jnnnii^an, or Jfimia|^un, the Ifu- 
ym, — of the Manghut tribe of 
Mni^s, 298 nl, 1109 and a 8, 
1116, 1116a, 1117 andoanda6. 


1118, 1120a8, 1121a, 1188a, 
1162 a, 1191 a, 1192 a, 1226, 1227 
and a2, 1228a, 1238 a 8, 1284 and 
a7, 1289 a, 1266 a. 

Jnwaini, al-,— author of the Tariy|. 
i'Jahan Encjiie, 869 a 2, 889 a, 
917 a. 

JweSnfj^arat Left Wing of an army 
1093 a, 1096 a, — Also called the 
Jul|;. 

Jnsbi, signifloation of the term, 
979, 1080 n 6. 


K. 

I^a’ao, tbe title, 1105. 

fabaohah, See Jy^abajab. 

Kabab [or Kayah], son of Nu^ 
[Noah], &08. 

]|^bajab, Nafir-nd-DIn,—- tbe Mu- 
•‘iari SuHan in Hind, 474 n 6, 
489,600, 603 n 8, 605 75, 626 w 8, 

627 n, 629 n 4, 630, 631 and n 8, 

532 and n 2, 633 n, 634 n and 7»n 6, 

6 and 8, 635 n, 637, 538 n, 639 
and 71 5, 640 and ti, 641 and n, 542 
n9, 54375,644, 649 n 4, 607, 60875 
7, 609 and 7575 1 and 6, 6IO71, 612 
and 75 4, .618 and 75 7, 614 and 75 8, 

616 7575 9 and 1 , 622 75 , 623 75 9, 

627, 631, 724, 728752, 778 75, 
1073754, 107475, 113171. 

Igiabal or ^abali Khan b. Tumini-I, 
yiltb soToreign of tbe Buzanjar 
dynasty of tbe Mughal I-maV, 

896 75 , 897 71, 1087 75 . 

IJaibal Khwa^ab. Wazir of Agbuz 
Khan, the Ilird sorereign of the 
Moghal 880 75 . 

^ab^a]^, the, — name of a Turkish 


tribe, which is also written Khaf. 
-o^a^and ^affihafc 87775, 89975, 
1101 . [ 1 , 2 . 
^abil b. Adam [Cain of Scripture], 
Kabir jaan-i-Ayaz, Malik, 1138 
and 75 5. See under his title of 
’Izz*ud-DIn. 

Kabir J^&n-i-Man-giml,-— the title 
of Malik *Izz-ud-Din Kabir Khan 
•i-Ay az, 726 and 75 7, 865 75. 
KabIr-ud-DIn, l^af I of the Army of 
Sultan Sliams-ud Din I-yal- 
Timiah, 625, 652, 654 and 75, 713. 
l^abus b. Waahm-glr, Wall of Gur- 
gan under the Samanis, 44, 61 75 
6. See also under his title of 
ghams-ul-Ma’ali. 

Kachwahah Rajputs, the, 691 75 . 
J^adae Banko or Rango, the Khita- 
-I general, 1137 75 . 
b^daV, tbe Christian Ata-bak of 
Kyuk l^an, sovereign of the 
Mughals, 1160 75 8, 1186 75 . 

KadaV the Nu-yin, 1 180 75 . Bee the 
above. 
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the Khatnn of KoQh^» 
of Clctae, eon of the Ohingig 
B3ian. 1 184 n. 

[Kadghan P ] Aghul b. Kutan, 
son of Oktae, son of the Ohingiz 
^an, 1186 n. 

¥adan Ayhul b. Oktae l^a’an, aon of 
the Ohingiz ]^an, 1142 n, 1105 n, 
1168 n, 1170 n, 1171 n, 1180 n, 
1182 [b. Kutaii) 1185 tt. 

Kadghan Aghul. Seo Kadan Aghul 

Kndir bi*llah, al-, — the ‘AbbusI 
Khalifahy 80 n6, 81, 232 n. 

]Q![adir Khan, governor of Utriir, 
267n 9, 272, 066 and n 1. This 
is an error for ^a-Ir Kian Aniul 
Jull^, which see. 

^adl^-an Ughlan.-»one of the 
Mughal royal family, 074 n. 

Kodr Khan, invader of Mu-wara- 
nn-Nahr, 906 n, 907 n. 

Kadr ]^an of Kifoha]|j:, xlvii, 254, 
267 n 9, 272 n 0, 279, 929 n. This 
was his Musalman title, his Tur- 
kish name being Akran or Il^ran. 

](^adr Khan b. §afaktun-i- Yamnk, 
zlviii, 961 n, 903 n 8, 982 n, 1090. 
See also Kadr Khan b. Yusuf, 
the Tatar. [Khnns, 906 n. 

Kodr Khan b. ’ Umr^hnnb. Al^mad 
BJian. H^YIlth of the AfrasiyabI 

Kadr ^han b. Yusuf, the Tatar, 
zlviii, 263 n, 267 and n 9^268, 272 
nO, 960 n6, 961 n. See aiso Kadr 
Kh an b. §afaktan-i-Yamak. 

Kadr Khan b. Yusuf b. Bughrd 
^han-i-Hnrun, Ylllth of the 
Afrasiydbi Kh nns. 84 and n 9, 86 
87 n, 116 andn2, 118, 122 n 8, 

. 004 », 905 n, 914 n. 

Kadsun the Nu-yin, — General of 
Hnlaku Khan. 1239 /?. 


I Kae-mas, the RumI,— an Offloer of 
Sultan Kntb-nd-Din Ibak of Dihli, 
575 andnnO andl, 576anda8, 
677». 

Ksfchali:, the, — same as the K^b- 
ohakf whioh see. 

Kahir B’illah, al, — the ’AbbasI 
Khalifah. 37. 

Keb^n b. *Abir [Heber of Scrip, 
tare],— Father of the Arabs of 
Yaman, 6. 

Kahtars, the, — name of a people in 
Koh-i-Jud, 1132 a. See the 
Kathars. 

Kahun Jata, the, — name of a people 
in Koh-i-Jud, 1132 1 ». 

Kaian b. lyal Kh an.— one of the 
only two males who escaped the 
general massacre of the Mughal 
people, 881 n, 882 n, 883 m, 885 w, 
887n,888», 890 n, 892 a, 893 », 
896 n, 937 n 9, 940 n, 1089 n. 

Kai-unlun dynasty of ’Ajam, the, 
1, 3, 183 n 2, 309 n. 

Kuiat tribe of Muj^als, the, 888 n, 
889 II, 890 n, 891 w, 892, n, 893 n, 

I 894 931 n, 940a, 961 n, 1093 n, 
1094 n, 1005 n. 

i 

Kaiat Kungkur-dt tribe of Mughals, 
tho, inpi n. 

Kaibuka the Nacmdn, the Nu-yin, 
1102 1195 », 1207 a, 1208 », 

1238 n 8, 1239 n, 1243 71, 126071, 
1263 », 1264 «, 1275 713, 1276 n, 
127771, 1278 11, 1282 71. 

Kdidu Khan b. IJ^Qtumin,— lYth 
sovereign of the Bii-Zaujar 
dynasty of the Mughal Imd^, 894 
71, 895 u, 606 a, 938 n. 

Knidu b. Kyuk Khnn. son of Cktae 
Kii'dii, son of the OhiiigTz Khan. 
1144 n 6. 
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Kaihan Snltan Ibr&blm 

Qhainawl. 105. 

Kai-Kaus *IaB-ad-Din b. Kair^aa- 
ran b. Arsalan,— of the 

Salj^lah dynasty of Bum, 161 n. 

Eai-Eaus b. Kai»ghii8ran b. Kai- 
Ij^abad, of the Salju^iah dynasty 
of Bum, 163 andn 6, 164, 1161 n, 
1196n, 1262 n. [187, 698.] 

Kai-Kaus b. Kai-^ubad, of the 
Kai^anlah dynasty of *Ajam, 8, 

Kai-Kaus b. IjCnllj Arsalan, of the 
Salju^Iah dynasty of Rum, 161. 

Kai-Khusratu grandson of Kai- 
Kaus, — of the Kai-anian dynasty 
of ’Ajam, 3, 661 n 9. 

Kai-Khosran, Abu *A1I b. *Izz-nl 
Muluk, — last of the dynasty of 
the Bnwlahs, 66 n 7. 

Kai-Khusran b. 'Ala-ud-Din Kai- 
Ifubad, of the Saljukiah dynasty 
of Bum, 162 and n and nn 1 and 
2, 163 andftn4 and 6, 1161 n. 

Kai-Khusran b. *Izz-nd-DIn KulTj 
Arsalan, the Bum! Salju^y 1^1 

Kai- Kh usran b. Khnsran Shah b. 
Bahram Shah Ghazuawi, 113. 

Kai-Knbad, 1st of the Kai-anlah 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 307 n, 

Kai-^ubad, WazIr-i-Khag of Bnkn- 
nd-DIn Khiir §2l^h of Alamut, 
1207 n. 

Kai-^ubad b. Bnghrs Khan b. 
Ulugh Khan [Ghiyag-nd-Dm Bal- 
ban], Iv, 717 w. 

Kai-I^ubad b. Kai-Kaus, of the 
Saljukiah dynasty of Bum, 161. 

Kai-lj^nbad b. Kai -Khnsran, of the 
SaljuVlah dynasty of Hum, 163 n 6. 

Kai-Kubad b. Kullj-Arsalan, of the 
Saljuks of Bilm, 161 n, 162 n and 
71 3| 298 If. 


Kai-Lnhxisib, the Tyrant, of the 
Kai-aniah dynasty of ’A^am^ 
3, 4. 

IJla’im Bi’amr’il]ah,al,— the ‘Abbas! 
Qallfah, 126 ff 8, 183 n 8, 184 
andn9, 186 n 2, 186andn. 

Kaimas, of the Dahima race of 
Bajputs, Lord of Bianah and 
minister of Pirt*hwi-raja, 469 n 9. 

]^aifar of Hum, the, — defeated and 
taken prisoner by g^apur-i-Zn’l 
Aktaf, 4. 

Kaiumnrt, 803 n 7, 804. Same as 
Gaiu-mart, which see. 

Kajae-Tigln b. Mn^ammad-i-Takis^ 
Khwarazm-Shah. 286 ?f 6. 

^ajbuQ or b^ajiun b. Yassuka Baha- 
dur, — brother of the OhingTz 
Khan. 899 n, 1049 n 2, 1094 n. 

J^ajlr Olukah, the Amir of the As, 
1169 n. 

l^ajiun b. Yassuka Bahadnr. See 
under Kfijbun. 

j^ajuli or Kachuli b. Tumina-iy lead- 
er of the Mughal troops, 896 n, 
897 n, 898 n, 10S7 n, 

Eakan b. Kochey b. Kopanyn, one 
of the generals of Hnlaku, 
121 8 n. 

Kakars, the, — an Afghan tribe, 1043 
n 1, 1067 n. 

Kalar, Bddshah of the Buldn, 
1165 7f. [634 n 8. 

Kalb, signification of the term, 

Kalbdd,^an officer of Jurmaghun 
the Nuyin’s army, 11 16 if, 1117 
n, 1120 n, 2, 1121 w. 

Kalld-i-AfghduI, the, — name of a 
book, 1081 n 7. 

Kalllah wa Dimnah, tho, 109 n 9. 

|f[dlTmdks, the,— not tho name of 
tho people, but their nickname, 
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889i»,920f»,022n, 960n, 099n, 

lOOOn, 1140n, 1167 n. 

Kalladjes, the, 1621 nSf miepro* 
nunoiation of the name Khali.. 
Kalmak, thei 899 n. See the fall- 
ma^B. 

Kalmnka, the, ^Enropeaniaed name 
of the ^allmal^a, 922 n. 
l^altimish [also written ^atlmish] 
b. Isra^n b. SaljuV, 183 n 3, 597 n 
4. — app. xii. 

Kamal-ud-Danlah gher-sad b. Mas- 
•’ud-i*KarIm Ghaanawi, 107 and 
a 7. 

Kamal-nd-Din *A1i Samnlrami, the 
Wazir of Sultan Mai^mud b. Mo- 
hammad b. Malik Qhah SaljuVi, 
170 n 8. 

Kamal-ud-Dm Arsalan ^an b. 
Mahmud, the Wall of Jund, 908 n, 
927 w. 

Kamal-nx-Zaman, the minstrel of 
Saltan 8anjar, 153. 

ICamar Takodar or Tagodar, the 
Khitai general, 1137n. 

Kam-ohsk or Bak-^ak, the Mughal 
general, 288 n 3. 

K amil -nt-Ta warlkh of Ibn n’l Agir, 
the, xvi, 519 n. 

l^amr-i-llabash or ^Anbar-i^Qaba- 
-shT, a horseman in the army of 
the Malik-nl-Kamil of Sh am, 
1272 n 5. 

Kamr-nd-DIn EarmanT, ruler of the 
district of Banbao, 536/?, 1131 n. 
]h^ainr*ad>Din lKIr-an-i-Tamar» 
Khan. Malik of Awadh and 
Lakha^awatl, 662, 665 n 8, 666, 
667, 673, 742, 743, 747, 771 n. 
See also under h^Iran and Tamar. 
JfCanSwez, a kind of silk made in 
Hirat; 1037 ». 
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KandB&e,— See under Khind or 
Khandl Hae. 

8^and-h^ae, the Nu-yln, 1228 a. 

l^anghali, the. See under the 
ll^anVulI. 

Kangit, the,— a tribe of Mnghals, 
1093 n. 

Kangllg, the, 986 n,— same as the 
^kankulls, which see. 

l^ankse ^atun, Mang& Khanka 
chief wife, 1185 n. 

Kankud, a general of the Ql^ingii 
Khan. 289 n. 

Kankul^ signification of the word, 
877 a. 

l^anVnlTs or Kanghulis. tribe of the, 
233, 235, 268 n 4, 200 n, 877 a, 
879a, 909n, 914a, 92da,972a, 
979 a, 982 n, 984 a, 985 a, 1021 a . 
8, 1022 a, 1091a, 1169. 

5^anun-i-MaB’udI, the, — a work by 
Abu Ma’8ha]>i-Manajjim, 1, 2. 

Kanz ul-Mabpur, the, — name of a 
book, 78 a, 

5^ara Aghul b. Mitukae b. Ohaglia» 
tae, son of the Khan. 

1148 a 4. He is also called l^ara 
Hnlaku, which see. 

5^ara Alb, the Arsalm Khan.— a 
leader of the army of the Shwa* 
razmls, 979 a. 

Iflara Arsalan Beg b. Ja|^ar Beg, 
of the family of Saljuk, 98 a 8. 

I^ara Arsalan b. ^ara Mallat, grand* 
father of Sabuk-Tigin, 70. 

!^ara Bab-kam, — nick-name of 
Sabuk-Tigln’s father, 68, 69 a, 70. 

^ara Beg, the — general of 

the Gur Khan. 479 a, 480a. 

IJLara Bnj-knm, the,— the correct 
nick-name of Babak*Tigtn*a 
father, x\v. 
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l^arm the Nu-yln, 1260 nO. 

Karaelmh. Amir of Saltan JaUl- 
ad- Din, g^w&raim Shah, 1116 n, 
1117 n, 1120n2, 1122 n, 1126n6. 

$arai2bah, the Nu-!o, 1068. 

yaraohar the Nay an b. Sug^u-Jijan 
or Soyhaj-ohu b. Iridam^ohi. the 
Barlae, — leader of the Mughal 
troops, 899 n, 938 n, 939 n, 941 n, 
944n, 946, 1027 n 8, 1073 fi 4, 1087 
a,1106n, 1146n, 1148 n 4 , 1149 
n7, 1162 n. 

(sragh&r b. Dktae l^a-an, son of 
the Ohingia Khan 1 142 n. 

f ara Firui b. Yazdijord-i-ghahr- 
-yar, 70n8. 

BUura Holaku b« Mitukae b. OKa- 
ghatae. son of the Ohingiz Khan. 
1148a4,1140n7, 1179 ii,1180n, 
1182 n, 1186. He is also called 
]$Ara Aghul. 

l^rajah, the Khas IJajib, — an 
officer of Saltan ‘Ala-ud-Din Mu- 
hammad Khwarazm gh^h, lx, 273 
n 6, 971 n. 

hUurajah, the Sdki or cup-bearer, 
Ata-bak, — Sanjar’s slave, 161, 
163, 168 n, 169, 174 w, 207 n 8. 

¥ara-Jamah, the Sipah-Saldr,— a 
pergonal slave of Ulagh Khan-i-^ 
Balban, 831 and n 1, 832, 867 n. 

IJLara Kash or l^ara Kush Khan-i* 
Aetkin, — one of the Shamglah 
Maliks in Hind, 644 n 7, 645,647, 
665 and nn 1 and 2, 660 n, 669 n 
4, 661, 674, 679 n 5, 741, 761 and 
n 3, 762 and n 6, 866 n. See also 
under his title of ll^tiydr-ud- 
Din. 

¥ara S^an b. Mughal — 

sovereign of the Mughal Imah, 
876 876 n, 890 n, 951 n. 


Vara Khita-Ts, the, 289 n, 457 n, 
809a, 900, 904w, 908n, 009a, 
910 n, oil, 912 and n, 913n, 915 
n, 917 nl andn, 913 91 9 n, 

923n, 924n, 926a, 029 n, 030 n, 
931 a, 932 n, 933 n, 984a, 951a, 
1001a, 1003 a, 1136n9. 

Vara-Vush Khan-i* Aetkin. See 
under Vara-V&fih. 

Vara-V^Sh* — the celebrated en- 
gineer from Egypt, liv. 

Vara Ma, chief of the Vara 

branch of the j tribe, 044 a. 

Kara Mnllat or Millat b. ICara 
Na*man, ancestor of Sabuk-Tigln, 
70. 

Varamitah, the,— a sect of Muham- 
madan heretics, 40, 46, 47 an da 7, 
48 a 4, 60, 130, 200, 215, 218, 365 
and n 3, 449 and a 2, 491, 646, 647. 

Karamzin, 1000 a. 

Koran, an ancient Didlamah King 
and champion, of the Gil race, 
993 a. 

Karan, or Knrnah Bde — a leader 
of the troops of the Bdjah of 
Gujardt, 621 a, 622 a. 

Vara Na’mdn b. Flruz-i-Bamsinjdn, 
— ancestor of Sabuk-Tigln, 70. 

Kdranldn Maliks, the, — styled the 
Bdstanian Maliks, 2. 

Korar Bir,— a demon killed by 
Bajah Bam Ohand. 03 a 9. 

Vara San^ur or SunVar,-^ a leader 
of the Khallfah’s troops, 1240a, 
1241 a. 

Vara Sunhar-i-Kdfirl, Malik,— of 
the Maliks of ghams-ud-DIu lyal- 
Timish, 627. 

Vara Tigin, a slave of Abd Ibrahim 
Sdmdnl,— made governor of 

Hirdt, 87 a, 88 a 6. 
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KwriyatorKuriylttribe of Moduli, 

the, 887 n, 874n,9l0*, 941 n, 942 
n, 948n,944»,966n. 1076», 1093 
», 1162 », 1176w9, 1193n. 
¥arbu^ or l^arbuglti, the Titter' 
chief, 898 n. 

¥arg|iii, tribe of, 876 », 962 n, 1112. 

See alfo the fir^Ii. 
Karim-ud-DIn ^amzah, Malik,— 
governor of Nogawr of Siwolikh, 
200 and nn 2 and 8. 
KarIm-ad-Din-i*Zahid,— a Tajzik 
official of Eukn-ud.Diu Piruz ghah 
of Dihli, 636, 761. 

¥arVlukur, Khwfijah, the Nu-yin, 
Amir of fara.fnram, 1178 n. 
^arla^^a, the, 1129^1,— See under 
the $ar]u|^8e 

Karllks, the,— See the Karluyha. 
I^orlug^ ghatmah of Hirat, the, 
1128n. 

¥arlugh Tnrka, the, 760 n 6, 781 n 2, 
907 n, 026 n, 963 n, 1004 n 9, 
llSOw, 1132 ». 

^arlQghlah Turk-mans, the, 374 n 6, 
448 n 7, 053 n. 

^arlughs, or Karlag^g, the, 1, 375 n, 
650n, 689n, 727 andn7, 780 n7, 
782 andn3, 792, 877 n, 878 n, 
879n, 907w, 908n, 909n, 910n, 
914 n, 919 n, 923 n, 925 n, 926 n, 
963n, 959n, 980, 985 n, 1004a9, 
1023a, ll29al, 1130ii, 1131n, 
1132 n, 1155n6. 

Karlaki Hazaras, the, llSOn. 
farluVsor ^arlo^s, the, — Seethe 
lH^arlGg^s. 

Karma]i;hi governor of Multan,— 
See under ’AlI-i*Karma|^. 
Karsji-asp, ancestor of Bostam-i- 
Zal,306 n2,300A. [494. 

^arfin,— the Korah of Scripture, 


Kiftoah, name of an artiole of 
defence, 862 and A 8. 

Kasa a^tuo, of the tribe of 
Iljikln,— wife of Mangu ]^a*an, 
1223 A. 

Kas^k, the ^an^uli ^og^*chi or 
camel-man, 1183n, 1185 n. 
Ko§h|^ar Mission, History of the, 
901 A, 912a, 917a, 940n, 950a, 
962 a, 964 a, 968 a6, 981a, 1044 
A, 1069 n4, 1075 n, 1091 n, 1106 n, 
^a^I or Kashin, the Ting^ut, 
1142 a. 

Kashi b. Cktae eon of the 

Q^inglz Khan. 1142 a. 

Eashls, the,— a ^urian people in 
the territory of K8 b)|I or Kasi, 
861 and A J, 362, 895 and a 7. 
Koshkah, Kashlll or Kaehikl,— one 
of the champions of E^warazm 
ghah’s army, 177aadA5. 
Kashll^, the TarkJian,— one of the 
two boys who apprised TamnrohL 
the Qhingiz ]^an, of his danger, 
941 A, 942 A. 

Kashllii: Tarkljans, the, 948 n. 

Kashlii or Kashll Khan, the Amlr- 
-i-Akhur of Sul(an Mntammad 
j^worazm gl^ab, 976 n, 977. 
Kasjilu ^han, the Tatar, — See 
Koshlnk Khan, son of the 
Tayanak ^an. 

Kashlu K]^aa-i.SaD]|^iir,— same a« 
the above. 

Kasim b. ’Abd^ullah,— Wazlr of 
the ’AbbasI Khallfah al-MnktafI, 
82a. 

Kaaim b. Mn^mmad b. KAkam b. 
Abu 'Akil the §a^Faf^, father of 
’Imad-ud-DIn Muhammad, the 
Conqueror of Sind,— app. xyii, 
zviii. 
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]{^a8Tin«i«AmIr-a1-Mu*m{nTn,^a title 
given to some Saltans by the 
Khallfahs. 316 and n, 868 n 2, 669 
n7, 772 n, — app. iv, v, xxii, 

meaning of the word, 881 n 
2, 661 n6. 

Kassor Jafs, the, — name of a 
people in the Koh-i-Jud, 118271. 

yat-ghan tribe of Magiials, the, 
898 71 . 

J^Latg^m or l^at^in tribe of MngH^als, 
the, 94071, 944 fi. See the above. 

Kathars, the,^a tribe, 537 n. See 
the Kahtars. 

Katrin tribe, the, 1142t>. 

Katnla, — misproannoiation of the 
name of l^ubilah Khan b. Kabal 
Khan. 897 n. 

IKawam-ud-DIn, the Malik of Zaw- 
-nan, 258 7>, 281 n 5. 

l^awam-ud-DIn, ZawzanI, Imam, 
190. 

^aword b. Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi b. 
Da’ud-i-Jagl|ar Beg, — founder of 
the Kirman dynasty of the Sal- 
-juVs, 188n8« 

l^ayi Khan b» Yustif b. Bughra 
]^an-i-Haran — of the AfrasiyabI 
family, 005 7». 

JJIazil, one of the Mihtars or chiefs 
of the Saljulpi, 120. [1070. 

I^azil Manjuk* the Mughal Chief 

Keene, H. G., 1094 7». 

Kelilat,^ wrong name of Kalbad 
which see, — 112l7». 

l^eznn, one of the chiefs of ^ifs^allf;, 
117071. 

^adijah, daughter of Da-ud-i- 
Jsghar Beg, — espoused by the 
^AbbasI Khalifah al-Ka’im, 186 7». 

^adijah, Mubammad’s first wife, 
802 andfiS. 


Khadim ^nsain, Manlawi, 1268 fi9* 
^afchak tribe, the,— -See nnder 
the IjLabfihnk- 

Khaina. the Nu-yin, 1227 andn2» 
Oakan, — application of the title>, 
720711. 

BJiakaa of Tnrkistan, the, 27n4» 

division of the Afgibu 
nation, the, 1044 ti* 

]^ak-rez of Hirat,— an artificial 
mound of earth surrounding the 
city, 1039 and n 8, 1040 n, 

^alaf b. Abmad,— ruler of Sijis- 
-tan, 43r»4, 767»8, 8l7», 857», 
188 7» 2, 185 7», 186 7», 187 ti. 
Khalai. the, — See the Khalj tribe. 
]^alifah, the office of, 1260 7». 
Khalifah Shaibani, of TukhariataUf 
875 7». 

Khallfahs. the, xxziii, 5407^, 887n, 
1117 7» 7. 

Khalil*allah. — the Friend of God, 
— one of the titles of Ibrahim 
£the Patriarch, Abraham], 1168 
andn5. 

Khali or Khalai. — progenitor of the 
Khalj tribe, 878 7». 

Khalj. the, — a Turk tribe, B, 287»8y 
897 andTvl, 439 7»4, 443 460 
and7»2, 463 n, 477 ti 5, 480 7», 
60971, 5297i4,6397»and7»3,6407», 
541, 642 n 9, 647 and n 9, 548 and n 
8, 549n4> 6607»6, 551 andr»7,6667» 
9, 574 n 7, 575 and n 1, 576 and ti 8, 
578, 679 0 4, 591 7», 595, 614 7» 8, 
615711, 629, 767 7» 7, 772n, 870 », 
878 7», 916 7», 944 7», 980, 996 e, 
1015 7», 1016 and7»8, 102271^ 

1023 7», — app. xz. 

Khali b. Yafig [Japheth],870n» 
Khan, the title, 862. 
Khan-i-A'fam,— app. ix, xxi. 
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l^an-i-Baznrg, the,— or the great 
Khan. 52. . 

£^an-i-^anan, the, — the Persian 
translation of the title ** Gur 
^an,’* Oil and n 8, 912 n,—- app. 
zxi. 

I^an ’Alaifl FIruzjang,— app. xxi. 

Shan Malik,— officer of Saltan Jalal- 
nd-DIn Khwarazm Shah^ 201 n. 

I^an Malik, daughter of *Ala-ad- 
Dln Muhammad Khwarazm 
6h&h, — wife of Sultan ’Ugman 
the last of the AfrdaiyabI Khans, 
.910 n. 

^hdn Malik, Amir-i-l^ajib,— of the 
Maliks of Mu'izz-ud-DIn Muham- 
mad-i-Sam, 491. 

Khdn Zaman, — app. xxi. 

Khaui Bae, — See the next. 

Khdnd or Khandl Bde, ruler of 
Dihlf,-»brother of Pithora Bae 
of Ajmir, 469 n 9, 460 n and n 3, 
461 », 462w, 463 w, 466 w 1,467 
a, 468 n, 46971 9, 616 n 2. See 
also Gobind Bde. 

^ans of Sifchdh, the, 239. 

Shana of Krim [the Krimid], the, 
— lineally descended from JujI 
j^an, 110271. 

HJ^rhUzah ^ — signification of the 
word, 404 and n 9. 

i^arfashy—a niok-name or by* 
name, 410 and n 2. 

JO^rgah or tent, description of, 
1080 and 71 4. 

the,*- a sect of Muslim 
schismatics, 13 and 7» 8, 14, 201. 

^ar-jam, or Khar«Oham, the 
Sipab-Sdldr, — champion of the 
^Qr! forces, 926, 929, 980 n 6. 

]^arhah* Langum,— See under 
Jir^ah- Langum. 
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KharH Jnts, the, — name of a people, 
477 7 ». 

Khnrmil, — a niok-name or by-name, 
410 n 2. 

Kharmll, 'Izz-ud-DIn Qusain, the 
Ghlri, — Wdli of Hirdt, 268 andTi, 
259 andT^d, 264, 8977» 3, 401 7», 
402 7 >, 40371, 410716, 4ll7», 438 
71 7, 434 7 », 453, 454 7 », 456 7^6, 
468 7». 474, 476 and 7m land 2, 
490, 493 7 », 501 7> 6, €03, 60471 2, 
516, 5187t,6027»3. 

Kharmll. Nd^ir-ud-Dln Qusain,— > 
See under Nd^ir-ud-Din Husain. 

Kharmll-i-Sam Banji.— Pahlawan 
of the Kingdom of ^Qr, 351, 
44471 , 44571 . 

Kharmll -i- Sam Husain, — Pahlawan 
of the Kingdom of Ghur, 851, 
444 71 , 443 71 . [410 ti 2. 

Kh amak.-— a nick-name or by-name, 

Khamak, Amir, — of the ^url tribes 
of Wajlristdn, 335 and 7> 3. 

Kharnak b. Bain,-— ancestor of Amir 
Banjl, ghansabi, 312 and 7 » 8. 

KharoshtI or Kharoshl. the Sipab 
Sdldr of the Ghurian army, 433 
and 71 4, 493. 

Khar-Zor MalikI, the Ghuri Malik, 
980 and n 6. 

Kh ds Khdn, — an officer of Sultan 
Ja1a]-ud-DIn Khwarazm Shah^ 
2947». 

Shd 9 Ming or Hazarah, — the per- 
sonal troops of the Ohinglz K^an, 
10927^, 109371, 109471, 1095 7». 

Kha$ah-bardar, application of the 
term, 802 7»1. 

^^ashi sept of the Afi^dn nation, 
the. xri.- 

Khata’ls, the, — an error for the 
Khifa-ls, SCO lix. 
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Khatak tribe of Afghans, the, 51 1 n, 
1044 fi. 

Khatir^nd>Din Muhammad b. Bahii- 
ud-DIa b. Maa'udoi- Karim, Qbas- 
•nawl, 107, 

Khatrini Afghaos,— a wrong name 
of the Kihtran Afghans, which 
see. 

name of a fabric, 

066 and n 8. 

Khifohak or ]^ifg2l^V**^^nfie of a 
tribe of Turks, 233 and n 6, 233, 
254, 098 n, 999 n, 1000 n, 1169. 

Khing Bat— Grey Idol, — name of an 
idol or figure in Bamian, 1058 n 6. 

ghita’Is, the, lix, 164 and n 2, 155 
and n 3, 2U n 4, 246 n 8, 261 and n, 
477 n 478 n 6, 479 n, 482 n, 
882 fi, 894 a, 895 n, 899 n, 907 n, 
908 h, 911, 912n, 921 n, 924n, 
925 n, 926 n, 928 a, 029 n, 934, 
935, 936 n 6, 955 n, 956 n, 957 n, 
958n,959n,960n, 975 n 5, 1073 
n4, 1188 ft, 113911, 1215 n 4. 

Khitans. the, — name of a people, 
885 a. 

Sbifr, Mihtar, 287, 1298. 

Khisr Khan b. IbrahIm-i-Tnm|^aj 
Khan.— one of the Khans of 
Torkistan, 908 n 

Khizr Khan. Julabiid-DIa *A1I b. 
Qasan-Tigtn, XXIInd of the 
AfrasiyabI BJians of Torkistan, 
909a, 910a. 

Khizr Khan b Tc^f^aj Khan, XlVth 
of the Afrasiyabi J^ans of Tarkis- 
tan, 906 a. 

Kliokhar Bae, King of Maltan, 1. 

Khokhars, the,— a tribe of Hindus, 
li, 294 a, 453 a 4, 454 a, 455 and n, 
476a, 477a, 481, 482n, 483 n, 
484 a, 485 a 3, 486 a,. 491, 524 a, 


526a, 586n, 537a, 639a5, ^4, 
605, 647 a 9, 648 a 3, 656 a, 678, 
679n 2, 796a, 816n 6, 822 a9, 
1074a, 1130a, 1132a, 1186 and 
a 7, 1201a. 

Khub Qhih r b. Saltan Ibrahim 
Ghaznewl. 106. 

^ada Knlli goremor of the fort 
of Lash, 1 122 a. 

^ndawand-Zadah of Maofil, the, 
169, 204, 205. 

Khgdnwandah-i.Jahttn. — title of 

the mother of Salfan Matam- 
mad Khwarazm Shah^ 241, 256, 
280. 

Khulagu. 1083 a, — wrong name of 
HnliikQ Khan. 

Kha!a$at»ul > A khbir. the, — a book of 
history, zvi, 34 a 5, 41 a 8, 136 a, 
156a7, 266a, 404 a 1, 407a5, 
439 a 4, 470 a, 669 a 7. 

Khalagat»at»TawarIkh of Snjan 
Rae, xvi, 449 n 8, 463 a 3, 469 a 
9, 524 a, 537 a, 582 a 6, 587 a 4 
593 a, 609 a 5, 623 a 1. 

Khnmar^Tigin. Amir, — governor of 
Furs on the part of the 8ulju|f: 
sovereigns, 174 a. 

Khiimar-Tigln, chief of the fanVu- 
-lls,— chosen to direct the ad mi* 
nistration of Khwarazm with 
the title of Sultan, 1098 
1099 a. 

Khurjah Hazarah, the, — one of the 
Hazarahs constituting the Juwaii- 
*ghar or Loft of the Mughal army, 
1093 a. 

Khur-Khasrau. 27th of the TabiU 
-bi’ah of Yamau, 8. 

Khur ghiih, last of the Miiliil^iduh 
dynasty of Alamut, — Sec under 
his title of Uukii ud-DIn. 
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Kliufglied b* Jamibed Malik b. 
Ma8*ud-i-Kariiii OhaxnawT. 107. 

Khurshed Malik b. Salfan Ibrahim 
Ghasnawii 106 and n 7. 

^nri, the 3rd son of Yafi^ 
[Japheth], 870 n, 871 n. 

J^nsh-bal Khan, the Afghan chief 
and poet, — of the ^afak tribe, 
511 V, 1044n. 

KhuBh»nawnz. King of the Hayati* 
•lah, 428 n 8. 

Ehnsran, signification of the title, 
1006 nl. 

i^nsran Malik b. Khnsran ghah 
Ghaanawl,— last of the Tamlniah 
dynasty, xzi, 67, 111 n 6, 1 12 n 6, 
113 andn, 114 and n, 115, 240fi, 
871 n 4, 376, 379 and n 6, 425 n 9, 
447n6, 448n 4, 440andn8, 452 
and n 9, 463 nn 3 and 4, 464 and n, 
456 andn andnnO and 7, 456 
andn 2, 467, 631 andn 7, 1072 
n5. 

Khnsran Parwiz b. Hnrmoz, — III. 
of the Akasirah dynasty of 
*Ajam, 6, 6. 

Khnsran ghah b. Bahram ghah 
Ghagnawl. xIfI, 111 andn 6, 112 
andnn3 and 5, 118 n, 114 n, 348 
n, 849n, 850nandn3, 357n7, 
876 andn2, 377 n4, 444 n, 447 
n6, 448 n, 449 andn 8. 

Khnsran gbah b. ^nsran Malik 
Ghaznawi. 116. 

I^osran ghah b. Snlfan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi. 106. 

glkufbah, explanation of the term, 
12 n 9. 

KhntalL the Ghnzz chieftain, 156. 

Khwajah*i»*Amid. Abu Nafr-i-Mish- 
kan az*Zaozani,— See Abu Na^r- 
-i-Misbkan. 
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Khwajah of Zansan, the, — gorer* 
nor of Kirman, 288 andn 8. 

Shwajah ’Abd-nllah Anfari, 407 
n8. 

Khwajah Abu Sahl, -—minister of 
Amir Mobammad b. Mabmud of 
Ghaznin, ,89 n 8. 

^wajah Abn’l Fafl KirmanI, 100. 

^wajah Aghul b. Kyuk b. Oktae 
son of the Qhingiz K^an, 1180 
n, ]184n, 1185 e. 

^wajah Abmad the WaJ^ghl,-^ 
a merchant, 978. 

]^wajah *Ali the Bnkbvl,— in 
charge of Bokhara nnder the 
Mngbals, 972 n. 

^wajah Kutb-nd-Din Bakhtyar 
Kaki,— See nnder IH^ntb-nd-Din. 

Khwajah Ghiyaff-nd-Din, — Wazlr 
of the Atabak Su’d b. Zangi, 178 
n7. 

Khwajah Isma’il, the ofiicer in 
charge of the Ghaznin treasnryi 
487. 

^wajah Mnzhir, the merchant 
216. 

^wajah Tash slaves, the, — signi- 
fication of the term, 666 n9| 
699 n 2, 717 n. 

Khwajii the Matizi,— anthor of a 
History of the Khashi Afgbaxia 
zvi. 

^warazm gbah,— Balers bearing 
this title, 232 n, 233 n. 

Khwarazm gbah, ^utb-nd-Din Mn- 
bamtnad b. N ush-Tigin-i-Cfliar- 
jah, 148, I7l andnl, 234 n 8. 

Khwarazm-Shahi dynasty, the, 
xzziii, 38 n6, 138n8, 162 n, 177, 
179 n 2, 182 nl, 231, 282, 298 nl, 
299, 877n5, 382n 9, 899 n6, 408 
n, 527 n, 638 n. 
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^warazmi Sul^nns, the, 870 n, 017 
ml. OGOnO, 063, 085, lOGOml. 

@wara2inis, the, zzir, 640 m, 648 
887^1 888 1(1 001 ti| 831 fij 
982 n, 934 », 971 n, 878 n, 988 n, 
996 n, 102 J, 1022 n, 1097 n 7, 
1098 n» 1199n, 1276n.-*app. ii. 

Rid Raj or Reda-raja, — name of a 
Hindu king, 609 n. 

KI^I Rao, 461 n.— Bam€^ as Khandl 
Roe, which see. 

Kihtrdn Afghans, the, 1043 nl. 

If^il-timis]! or Kat-limish b. Isra’Il 
b. Saljuk* — governor of Damash^, 
158 n. 

l^maj, *Ala-iid-Din, ruler of Balk^. 

Malik of the Sanjari dynasty, 
871, 372, 373 andn9, 874n6, 

876 n, 390, 424 and nn 4, 6 and 
7, 826 n. 

Rimnj, ’Imad-nd-Danlah, — Amir of 
tho troops of Khorasan. 836 n 4, 
859 n. 

KImal (Ouman) b. Yafij; [Jnpheth], 
870 n. 

Kin, the,— name of a people who 
conquered Northern China, 877 
n, 886n, 821n, 1088n, 1186n0, 
1186 n 6. 

Kin Khan b. Mnghal BIhan the 6rst 
mler of the Magical Iina^, 875 n, 

877 n, 

Kinneir, Mao D., 64 n 1. [n 4. 

Kiosk, derivation of the word, 406 

Kiramis, the, — also called Mnjas- 
■amlan, one of the sabdivisions 
of the $ifa(i sect, 384 andn6, 
885, 402 n. 

^iran-i-Tamnr ^an, Malik, 778 », 
866 n. See also under his title 
of Kamr-nd»DIn and also under 
Tamnr. 


Kiroher, 1140 n. 

l^iri^Tz tribe, the, 899 n, 923 n, 961 
M, 969 n. 1091 n See also under 
the Karg^ia. 

Rifag-i-gani, the, — See Tarikh*im 
Ibn Hai^am. 

or KitiKAaghj wi ntAi* 
station, 876 n. 

Kisra.nl.AshghanI b. Narsl, Vllth 
of the Ashkanian dynasty of 
'Ajarn, — He is also called Ardn- 
wan-i-Akbar, 4. 

Kisra b. Mihr-Jaish, IXth of the 
Akasirah dynasty of 'Ajam, 6. 

Satab-i'Mas'udi, the,— a book on 
ecclesiastical jnrispmdence, 415. 

Kitab-i-Ndji of i^abi-i-Dabir [the 
Secretary], 60 n 7. 

Kitab-i*Yamimof al.'Utbi, thei xvi, 
44n4, 66n3,73»7, 76n6, 80a, 
87 n, 821 n 7, 841 n 7, 609 w, 586 n, 

— app. XX. 

Kiwakor Kyukb. Alminjah, gprand- 
son of Tark b. Yd6s, 873 n. 

Kiwak ^kan b. Hamid-i-Bur, the 
^ra Khitd-I, — governor of Bu- 
-l^Rra,976n, 977 n, Ill8n9. 

Kiwak or Kyuk Khanb. Cktae ^[a. 
an, 1084 n. See under Kydk 
Khan. 

Kiyd-i.Buzurg UmTd, — extermina* 
tion of his race, 121 1 n. 

Risil Arsaldn b. Atabak Iladd •gi«. 
became sovereign of A^arbaijan, 
166 n 7, 171m 9, 172 m 8. 

^isil Arsaliln,— brother’s son of 
Snltan Sanjar the Salju^i, 169, 
160, 342, llOSmS. 

^isil Basjiis, the, is. 

Klaproth, 884m, 886 m, 1186m. 

Kosliaey, signification of the word, 
60m8. 
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Kofi]|& b. Oktae aon of tho 

Q2lingiz l^an, 1141 w, 1142 
li4en^ llSOn. 1184t». 

¥od8| brother of the To^ta Bigi 
•OTereign of the ICakrIt tribe of 
Hngbala, 960n, 981 n,982n, 983n. 

Kohiatania, the, 834 n. 

Kojlak b* Tie-nak, — See Koiblak 
aoa of the Tajanak 

Kokar, Qhjef of the Khokhara, 
482 a, 488 It, 484 a. 

Kokju, the Bat or Bat Tingri, aon 
of the Ni-yan Mangllk, of the 
Ulkunut Kungkorat Moghala, 
1080 n 6. — See alao nnder KukjiL 

Koktae or Kuktae, the Nii-In, 1115 
n 5, 1169a. Cl096a. 

JjTol or Centre of an army, 1093 a, 

Kol-Irkin, — title of the Bagbligha 
or chief a of the Tuk^ l-gh^i 
961a, 1097 a 6. 

Kolah or Golah b. Pithora or Prithi* 
Baj, the Bae of Ajmir, 468 and 
a 6, 469, 466. 

Kolah Pithora, Bae, —See the above. 

ISloli, — a Sh4h-zadah of Jujl’a houae, 
1286 a 9.— See alao under ^uli. 

Kolkan b. Ohaghatae. aon of the 
Ohingiz KhArij 1165a, ll70a. 

Kolkan, aon of the Ohingiz BJian. 
1170 a. — See alao nnder Kulakan. 

(oludi, alao called f^onkae, daughter 
of Cldae b. Bartu, — Khatun of 
Hangu ^a-an, 1228 a. 

9[o]ukah or J^unukah, the Blgi-^f 
the llnghAl tribe of t}Ir*at, 950 a. 

Kolun ^atOn, 927 a.— See Konik 
Khatan. 

Qloman or l^uman, the Gar 
of ]^Hae, 028n, 929a. 

Roman Kapchak, the, —the people 
of Valanial 1168a. 
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Kominik or Gominik Qiatany 
927 a«— See Konik 

V^omkln or Kumk^ T^e-i^u or 
faya-g^u. See under ^umkin. 

Konayik or Konik SJ^aton, — the 
third Gtlr S^l^n, 927 a, 928 a. 

Konoh, the,— name of a tribe^— See 
nnder the Kunoh* 

Konik or Konayik Khatun^— the 
third Gar kh^n, 927 a, 928 a. 

Konju daughter of the 

Altan Khan of Khitae.— one of 
the wives of the Qhincps Qint 
968 a, 1092 a. 

Konafantln (Constantin},— of Ba- 
mlah, 1268a9, 1269a. 

Ko-pan-yn, — a Chinese general in 
the Mughal army, 986 a. 

l^or-BSsur or ]^ar Basa 
widow of the Tayinak Khan.— 
marries the Qhmgis l^an, 946a^ 
946a 1091a, 1092a. 

Korkan b. Tull, son of the Ohingie 
^an, 1178 a. 

Korumdevi, a prinoess of Patnn, 
mother of Kama, Prince of 
Cheetore, 620 a. 

KoshakI, the ^oklm, 156. 

Koshlak Khan, son of the Tayinak 
Kh an, the Nieman ruler, 260 
a 7. 261 a, 263 a, 264 and a, 269 
a, 273 a, 867a, 930a, 931a, 
932a, 934,946a, 949a, 950a, 
951 n, 952 a, 964 a 2, 980 and 
aa 8 and 1, 981 a, 982 a, 983 a, 
984n, 985a, 986 n, 987. 

Koshots, the, 1091 a. 

k^oghi^^i^ or Kughtln T4e-8^u or 
faya-ku,— See nnder ilj^ilmkin. 

Kosmeli,— one of the great chiefs 
of the last of the Kitan dynasty, 
985 a. 
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Kotola Kateu 1186 wrong name 
of Khatun, which see. 

Ko-yiing or the Great Khan, thoi— 
samame of the Nuyln Mu^aHi the 
Jala-ir, 1093 n. 

Koyunik SJ^atun, 927 n. Bee EonDc 
^hdtun. 

Ij^ozan,-— one of the leaders of 
i^ifsho^, 1170 n. 

I^ubagbahy governor of Sind, 294 n. 

I^ubddi 421, 698, — See Kai-]$abad, 
of the Kai-anian dynasty. 

^nbid b. Balash, of the Sasanlan 
dynasty of ^Ajam, 6. 

^dbilae or Knbilan. Khan b. Tull 
son of the Ohingia S|an, 1083 n, 
1064n, 1094n, 1186n5, 1166 n, 
ll7ln, 1176i»9, 1177, 1180n, 
1186n, 1816 andnnO, 1 and 4, 
121611 , 12l7i», 1218n, 1219n, 
1220n, 1221 n, 1223 a, 1226n, 
1298 a. 

I^ubilah or ^nbilah £^an b. Ijf^abal 
Khan.— of the BQaanjar dynasty 
of the Mni^l Ima^, 897 n, 898 n, 
1217a. 

fubilan. See under J^nbilae Khfin 
b. TQU. 

I^iibur, one of the generals of the 
Ohingiz Khan. 289 a, 

Kufih> the, — a nomad tribe of Kir- 
-man, 60 a 8. 

Kofibi the, 660 a 6. — Same as the 
Kunfibi which see. 

l^iisbAh b. Kulakan, son of the 
Ohingiz |^an, 1092 a. 

BIgl, daughter of the Ohin» 
-giz Khan. 941 n, 

l^uildar Sajan, the Nu-yIn,-*obief 
of the Hangout Nairun Mog^als, 
946a. 

Kuj-BQ^ l^an,— a general of Sol- 


tan Muhammad Khw&rasm 8bah, 
996a. 

Kuk or Kuk, fourth son of A|^us 
Khan, the Illrd sovereign of the 

* Mngb&l Ima^i 880a. 

Kuka I-yalka, the NQ-yin, 1195 a, 
1207 a, 1206a, 1248a. 

Kukoboh or Kukob^ or Kuk jah, the 
Tab-Tingri. See the next. 

Kukju, son of Mingllk Igbakah, the 
6^anak Komdr, — styled the Tab 
or Tab Tingrl, 948 a, 940 a, 935 a. 
See also under Kokju the Bat 
Tingri. 

Kuktae or Koktde, the Nu-yln, 
111611 , 1169 a. 

Kuk-Tasb,-*one of Mihtars or 
chiefs of the Salju^s, 120. 

Kukzu, the Tab-Tingri. See ander 
Kukju. 

Kulakdn or Kulakan, son of the 
Qbingiz Khan. 1091a, 1094 a. 
See also nnder Kolkan, 

IgLulan ]^atdn, daughter of Ta-ur 
Asun,— one of the wives of the 
Ql^ingis l^an, 947 a, 1091a, 
1142 a. 

^Luli or ^oli, gprandson of Juji 
Khan, son of the Ohingiz |^an, 
1239 a, 1248 a, 1286 a 9. 

Kolij Arsalan Tzz-nd-Din b. Mas- 
*ild, V. of the Saljiit: dynasty of 
Rum, 161 a. 

^ulij Arsalan *Izz-nd-Dia b, Suli- 
-man ghah, Yll. of the Salju): 
dynasty of Rum, 161 a. 

QIalij Arsalan b. KlsH Arsalan, of 
the Saljuks of Bum, 160. 

JS^nlij Arsalan [called Sollman by 
some] Rnkn-nd-Din b. Ghivas- 
nd-Din Kai-^asran,— X II of the 
Sa\ju^ dynasty of Bum, 168 a 6, 
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164^ 1196 See also ander 
Boka-ud-Din, Analin. 

¥allj Analan b. Sollmin b. 

of the SaljuV dj^ 
nasty of Bunii 160n. 

¥al!j branch of the 

tribe, 944a. 

j^nlij S^in of 260, 

261 n, 920 n. 

yiolij or l^nligh Khan. Jalal-ud-Din 
ICas'iid b. ^Ala-ad-DIn JanI, 768 
nif 769 n 5, 847 andnal and 4, 
848, 849 and n6. Seo under 
Jalal-nd'Din Knlij^ ^an; and 
also under ^utlugh Khan«i«Mag- 
.‘fid. 

f^fiman or l^oman, the Gur g^an 
of Qi(ae, 928 n, 929 s. 

f umans [Oamani], the, -.-a Sarma* 
tian nation, 1167n, 1168 n. 

(um^in or Tae-gj^u or 

Tsyai^fif— name of the family 
of the Gur ^an of l^itfie, Iziii, 
913 n. 

Knn or Kun Khan b. A|shus Khan. 
17 sovereign of the Mngh&l 
ImaV, 880 n, 881 n, 

Kunoh, the,— a race of people in tho 
mountains between Tibbat and 
Lakhanawatl, 560 and nn 4 and 
6, 562 fi, 571. 

JfundHtf explanation of the word, 
966 and n9. 

ll^andfiz Qan, 147 n 8, 906 n,— 
same as $adr ^nn b. ‘Umr 
^an, XYII of the AfrasiyabI 
l^ans, which see. 

IJiungbarat or Ij^uni^urit tribe of 
Murals, the, 890 n, 939 n, 940 a, 
943 n, 988 n, 1091 n, 1093 n, 1102 
n, 1142n, 1164 a 9, 1223 n. 

SJ^itun,— one of the wives 
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of Mangu l^a-an, 1223 a. See 
under 2^anbae Khatfin. 

If^finfil^ah, the Bigi. See under ^ol&. 

•l^h. 

I^finu^fib. 2^ara{2liarb. Oktie, son 
of the Olilngis ^an, 1183 n. 

Kfir (Kiwak) b. Alminjah,— grand- 
son of Turk b. 7a6j}, 873 n. 

Kur or Gur ^an, fourth son of 
Mn^al j^an, 875 a. 

l^uraldash, — one of the Amirs of 
Gia-lJIuBh.Tigin, the Badsjifih of 
the Turkish tribe of the Ung^fits, 
945 a. 

Kurak*Luk Big!, daughter of KosJi- 
luk, the Badshah of the Naemans, 
1165 a. 

]|Car’an, the, 62 a 5, 103 a, 126 na 4 
and 6, 140a 4, 801, 818a4^ 350 
n 6, 351 a 7, 355, 413 a 3, 451 and 
a, 478 a2, 597 a8, 60C a2, 606 
a9,625a 4, 820 a 9, 826 a 7, 881 
a 8, 835 and a 3, 862 a 7, 908 a, 976 
a, 1011, 1136 a 6, 1142, 1161 na9, 
1, 2 and 3, 1163 a 6, 1171 a 5, 
1175 a 6, 1189 a 9, 1258 a 4, 1262 
a, 1284, 1288 a 1. 

Karat dynasty, the, xxv, 1037 a, 
]039 a 7, 1078 n2,1182a2, 1198 
a8,1200n,1203a. 

^ur-bosu Khatfin. See under 8^or 
Basil Khltun. 

^fir Buka, the Nfi-yin, li49a7« 

Kurbuz, Malik, 285 a 4. See under 
Karls. 

Kurdlah Maliks oi Sbam, the, zzxiil, 
203 and a 1, 208 al. 

Kurds, the, xlv, 60 a 8, 184 a, 298 
aJ, 317 a 6, 996 w, 1117, 1193 m» 
1232 anda 1, 1283 n 3, 1234, 1263 
a, 1264 a, 1281 a. 

IjCur^arat, the ^nis chieftain, 166 . 
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Vfirl Sabajtt,— of the Amin of 
the Tajanak S^an, 945 n. 

Jfw/iltd€, or geneiul aasembly of 
the Mug]^ tribes, 948n. 

Kttris [possiblj Karbas], theKhin* 
aalar, — Malik of ^asnln under 
Sultan Mubammad K^waraem 
ak^> 257, 285. 

JCarja Tigfn b. Mub<^mmad-{-Takiah 
Khwaraam ghah, 254n8. 

Kurkoz or Knrkuz, the Nu^yln, — an 
I|^ur official of Ohln^Timur. the 
governor of Iran-Zamm, 1121 
ft, 1 122 n, 1128 7», 1 l‘4l n, 1181 n 2. 

^urlas tribe of Mugi^als, the, 940 
n, 1094 n. 

Kurna b. Samani, Fnnoe of 
Cheetore, 620 

Kurnah Bae, 521 n. See under 
Bae Karan. 

or Kuruh^ aignifioatiem of, 
1143 n. 

^ugnm, son of al-'Abbas [uncle of 
Mabammad], 1258 and n 8. 

JTtc/Ak, meaning of tbo word, 831 
n 2, 651 n 6. 

Kafhlak Khan b. Tae-nak,— -See 
Koshlak, son of the Tayanak 
^9n. 

IS^ushtin or Koshtin or 

Tayabu. See under l^umbm. 

Kuta Mangu b. Cktae l^ia’an, 1142 
n,— Same as the next. 

Katan b. Cktae Ka’an, son of the 
QBiugiz Khan. 1084 n, 1142 n, 
1148 and n 6, 1140 andn andn 7, 
1161 n,1185n. 

Kntas, the, zlv. See the GBiaia* 
Ohio. 

9ut^i*Afgiian, the, — title of S^wa* 
}ah l|^utb*nd*DIn Bakht«yar Kftki, 
which see, whom the Affdiaas 


claim as their peonliar ■ainl^ 
622 n. 

(ntb b. Nimrud, the tyrant, (Kim* 
rod of Scripture}, 8. 

(utbi dynasty, the, 539 n. 

$utb-ud*Dm, Malik, — one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Firus ghah, the 
QabashT, 691 n. 

IJ^atb-ud-Din, 8ayyid,-*the SheiUl- 
nl-Itlim of Bihn, 659 and n, 
707,708, 785 n 9. 

l^utb-ud-Din Abu Bikr, ^^fi of the 
kingdom, for Sultan Mu’izz-nd- 
Din Mubammadd-Sam Ghuri. 489. 

futb-ud-Din Abu*l Fatb b. Jai* 
Timur-i-Banlko, chief of Taraz, 
lllSnO, 1110 n. 

^ntb-ud-DIn Bakhtvar Kakl, the 
^§2lb I^wajab,— *the ^utb Af* 
ghau. a celebrated Muhammadan 
saint, 622 n, 658 n 2, 659 n. 

J^utb-nd-Din Qasan the Ghori. 
1135 a 8. See under Ifj^utb-ud- 
Din ^usain. 

1^utb-ad*Dm Hasan b. Mubammad 
b. ’Abbas b. ghljj, — chieftain of 
Ghur, 322 a, 333, 884, 385. 

Hntb-ud-Din Husain b. ’All b. Abl 
’All, the Ghuri Amir,— one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Mubammad 
Khwarazm gh^h, 140, 416 and 
n9, 626 andn7, 642 andn9, 
654 n6, 657 and a 6, 658 anda 1, 
661, 678, 701 nl, 702 and a 8» 
709 a 6, 753, 764 a 5, 762, 798, 
832, 888, 835 n 2, 1002,1003a, 
1056 and a 1, 1060 and a 5, 1061 
and n 9, 1008, 1064, 1066, 1067, 
1068, 1070, 1071 andal. 

b^ntb*nd-Din Ibak, Snltin of Dihli, ' 
zxi, I, li, 41 n 6, 248 and n 1, 
810n 6, 898 andnaO^ 7 and 9, 
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404n0,4l8n 2, 428 f» 1, 456 n 2, 
467 n, 467 «, 469 and nn 6 and 9, 
470n and nn 2 and 8, 471 n 
and n4, 483 n, 484 n, 489 and 
n0, 40Ow, 491 n 3, 497 w3, 600, 
601 n 6, 602 n 6, 608 and nn 8 
and 9, 605 n and n 8, 506 n and 
n9,607, 608 nl, 610 n, 612 and 
nn 4, 6 and 6, 613 n and nn 8 
and 1, 614nandn4, 615 n and 
nn 7 and 8, 616 and n 2, 617 n, 
518 and n, 610 n, 620 n, 521 n, 622 
n 6 and n, 623 n, 624 n, 525 n and 
n 7, 526 n and n 8, 627 and n, 628 
and nn 2 and 8, 529 and ii 4, 630 
n and n 5, 532 and n 2, 633 n, 634 
n 6, 545 n 6, 646 and n 7, 647 n and 
n 8, 640 n 4^ 660 n 6, 661 n and 
n 7, 652 and n 4, 563 n 5, 654 and 
n 7, 656, t66 andn6, 568 n 7, 660 
and n, 673 n 9, 676 and nO, 576 n 6, 
677 and n, 678, 679 n 4, 680 n 7, 
687 n 2, 598 and n 8, 60 1 n 8, 602 
and nn 1 and 2, 603 and n 6, 604 
and n 6, 605, 608 n 8, 610 n 7, 614 
n8, 619 n 6, 621 n 6, 622 n, 627 
n 6, 628 n2, 031 n 4, 636 n 6, 638 
n 1, 643 n, 663 n 9, 669 n 8, 718, 
723, 729 n 4, 731 n 8, 746, 767, 
866 n, 1181 n, — app. i, ii, iii, iv', v, 
Ti, vii, viii, ix, z, zi, zii, zziii, 
zzir, zzY, zzvi. 

jj^utb-ad-DInMa^ammadb. 'Izz-nd- 
Din al-Vosain, Malik-nl-Jibal, of 
the Shansabaniah dynasty of 
Ghur, 337, 338 andtwil and 2, 
839, 340, 843 n 2, 346, 347 n 2, 
848, 349 n, 854, 422, 489 andn4, 
442 n, 448 n. 

]||jLutb-ad-Dm Muhammad b. Nush- 
Tigin, Khwarazm Shah, 231, 232 
ft, 233 and n, 234 and n 8, 235 n, 


286 n 6, — wrongly called 
nd-Din Ibak by the author. 
^utb-ud-Din Muhammad b. Shams. 
nd-Din lyal-Timish, Malik, 026, 
633 andn6, 670 nl. 

¥utb-ud-DIn Yusuf Timrani, Malik, 
^ one of the Mailks of the brother 
Sultans of Ghur. 390, 408, 490. 
Kutlagb Inanaj,8onof the Ata-bak 
Jahan Fahlawan Mabammad, 167 
n8, 172 n3, 242n 6, 243n, 247 n, 
249 n 3, 467n. 

]^atla]|^ Khan, title of the Ata-bak 
Abu Bikr b. Sa*d b. Zangi, which 
see, 180 n 5. 

KntlSgb Tigln, — slave of Mu^izz. 
nd-Din Muhammad-i-Sim and 
Amir-nl-Umara of Taj-ud-Din 
lyal-duz, 604 n 4, 626 n 8. 
Kutlah,— mispronunciation of the 
name of ^ubilab Khan b. IKabal 
Khan. 897 n. 

Ijlutlugh, signidcation of the title, 
866 n. 

IKutluii^ Khan. Qakimof Jand,972n 
Kutlogh Khan, step-father of Sal(an 
Na^ir-nd-DIn Mabmiid Shah of 
Dihli, 692, 701, 702 n 3, 703, 704 
andn6, 706, 707 and n 6, 708,710 
n 1, 769 and n 6, 768 and n 4, 769 
n6, 777 n, 778 n,784 n,786andn7, 
825, S27, 833 nn 9 and 4, 834 and 
n 7, 835 and n 4, 836 and n 9, 837, 
838 n 7, 839, 840 and n 2, 841 and 
n 6, 842, 844 and n 4, 847 nn 1 and 
4, 1225 n. 

JKutlugl} Khan-i-Mas*Qd b. 'Ali-ud- 
Din Jaiii, 768 n 4, 769j and 71 6, 
776 n. See also under (ulij 
Khan Jalnl-nd-DIn Mas^ud. 

Kutlngi^ Mas^ud b. Jani, Malik, 712 
n 9* Sco the nbove. 
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(utloi^ ^ah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
Cfliainawi. 106. 

^ntlajj^ Sultan, title of Bnril^ the 
l^ijib, which see, 1118 n 9. 

IJ^atuVui the Kuyin, one of the 
generals of the Ql^ingiz ^an, 
1019 n, 1020 n. 

IKutu^u* A Shah-zadah of the family 
of the Oliingiz Khan. 1141 n. 

Kub or Guz Elh an. fourth son of 
Mughal ^an, 876 n. 


Kyuk Khitn b. OktSe son of 

the Qkingu zlni, 1062 

andnO, 1105 n, 1116 n 6, 1128 n, 
1187 n, 1142 n, 1144 and n 8, 1148 
andnnd, 6 andO, 1149andn7, 
1160 and n, 1151 n, 1 1 62 n, 1157 
andnO, 1158, 1169, 1160 and » 8, 
1162, 1168 and n 7, 1164, 1166 it, 
1170 ,n, 1171 n, 1172 andn9, 

1177 and n 1, 1178 n, 1179 ir, 1180 
s, 1181 n 2, 1184 n, 1185 n, 1186 n. 


L. 

L8(2h^n, the Khiti«I«~an army o£B- 
cer of yubachah in SindOatan, 
294^. 

La^ohln Beg,— a chief of tho ?ar- 
1Q|^ in Mawara-un-Kahr, 909 fi. 

Laddah, son of the Bio of Q]^and- 
wal [Qiand-wSr], 743. 

Lailat*ul-]{^adr, [the night of 
Power], — tho 27th of the month 
of Bama^an, 831 andtt8. 

Laifi, tho §uffar, — head of the Bra- 
ziers of Sijistin, 19 and n 1, 183 
n2. 

Lais b. ’All b. Lais, tho Brnzior,— 
of the family of the Suffarlans, 
84n6, 184 n, 185 n. 

Lak, the, — a sept of nomad Kurds, 

817 a 5,616 n. 

Lakan the Lak, Amir of Aytkin- 
abad, 817 and n 5. 

Lak Bakhsh,— the giver of lake, a 
title given to 
Ibak, 512 n 4. 

LakhI, eon of Jundharah,— of tho 
Bhati tribe cff Uindus, 79 n, 80 w. 

JiSkhla Hazarahs, tho, — name of a 
tribc^ 009 n 5. 


Lakhman Sen,— of the Hindu dy- 
nasty of Niidlah, 558 n 1. 

Lakhma^a or Lakshma^a, son of 
Dasarata, — half-brother of Rim 
Chandra, 548 n 2, 585 n 6. 

Lakhmania Rao. see under Bie 
Lakhmanla. 

Lama, the, — pontiff of the Bud- 
dhists. 1058 n 6. 

Lamaists, the, 951 n, 

Lamak [Lameoh of Scripture], 808. 

Landoey, signification of tho word, 
278 n 4. 

Lane, zxzi, 603 n 7, 829 n 9, 1296 
n 1, 

Lit, the,— name of on idol, 1068 

n6. 

LstiiM»GhiviiiI. the,— of Imim 
Fakhr-ud-DIn Bizi, 385 n9. 

Liwad b. Sam [Shem] b. Nub 
[Noah], 804. 

LawRc, Abu ’AIM-, ruler of (Biaz- 
nln,78, 186n,320 n 8. Heseems 
to be the same person as the 
next. 

Lawlk, Abu Bikr-i-, Amir of Ghaz- 
nin, 71 and a 5, 72 n 6. 
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Lajau ihe» — a title. — See under 
Liwin* [n3. 

Lee,648n6,678n8» 80Qn8, 1275 

Leee, Colonel W. N., S| 87 n 2, 
1269 n. 

Leenr, 884n. 

ISesv^que, 88491. 

Life of Genghisoan [Ohingia 
IQian] the Great/* P4tia do la 
Croix's, 890 n, 898 a. 

Life of Yakoob Beg, Ameer of 
Kashgar, Bonlger*s, 1046 n. 
LIk-Tal or Lek-Tal, the rebel slare 
of Sultan Mu’iss-ud'DIn Mnham* 
mad-i-Sim, 476 n, 477 n, 482 n, 
484 n. 

Li^iim Kh&tin.— daughter of Ko§l|- 
IQk, son of the Tajinak KhSn, 
946 n. 

Lingard, 309 n. 

Lion of the Mountains, the, 213 n 6. 

See Asad-ud-Din 8har-i-Koh. 
Li-win [the Layau of Europeans], 
— title of the Bidshah of IKashlu. 
1086 aS. 


Lodi, — See under Ludl. 

Loe-daey,— the proper spelling ol 
the name Lodi or Liidi, 105 a. 

Louis YII. of France, 221 a. 

Louis IX. of France, 1290a 1. 

Lubb-ut-TaT^rikh« the, 41 a 8, 94 
a 3, 97 a 4^ 117 a, 136 n 2, 142 a 1, 
863 » 8,407 n6, 4i9n8, 469n9, 
623 a, 528 a 2, 689 a, 623a 1, 651 
a 7, 869 a 2, 1256 a 6. 

Ludl or Lodi, surname of Ibrihim 
b. SIlM^ Vnsidn, GBiiuriu 610a. 

Ludl or Lodi tribe of Afg^ns, the, 
320a4,611a. 

Ludiah dynasty in India, the, 510 
n, 611a. 

Luhr-asp, 803 a 9. See Eai-Luhra- 
sib, the Tyrant. 

Lumsden, Mathew, — app. iz. 

Lurs, the, ---a tribe of nomads in 
’Ira^, 1198 a. 

Lyew-ping-chong, the Chinese 
Bonsa, 1218 a. 

Ly-Hyen, BideJ^ih of l^isl^To, 1085 
a 3. 


Macedonians, the, 1046 n. 

Mao D. Kinneir*s Geographical 
Memoir of the Persian Empire,” 
64a 1. 

Maogregor, Colonel C. M., 1116 a 6. 
Mi-Ohln b. Chin b. Yifia [Japheth] 
871a. 

Ma-Chln b. TufLi b. Bu-zanjar 
sovereign of the Mngbal I-mi^, 
89491, 895 n. 

Ha'dan-i-Akhbar-i-AbmadI, the,— a 
hisboriciJ work, xvi, 687-91 4, 739 

a6. 

Madhob Ben b. Bie Lakhmapiah, — 


of the Hindu dynasty of Nndlah, 
658 a 1. 

M&e Khnsrau b. Bahram,— ancestor 
of T&hir ibn-ul-i^usaia, 9. 

Maha-kil DIw, — the idol temple of, 
621 91 6, 622,623, 628. 

Mlhan^i- Kh aza'i b. Aa'ad,-— ances- 
tor of Tahir ibn-ul-Qusain, 9 a 1. 

Maha-pali, — the Bajah of Gwaliyur, 
619a 7. 

Mahd-i-'Ira^ [or the ’Iri|^I qionse], 
sister of Sultau San jar Salju^I, 
107 audnO, 108. 

Mahdl, al-, [the Director or Guide], 
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— the lait of the twelve Imimiof 
the SbPah, 1189 andn9. 

Mahdi, al-,— the 'AbbasI 
874n6, 1189 and n 9. 

Mahl Maritibf aignifioation of the 
term, 1295 h 8. 

Mabi Snbahi, aignifioation of the 
term, 1296 and n 8. 

Ifih Malik, daughter of Ghiyaa»nd« 
Din Mn^ammad-i-Sam, uii, 801, 
891. 

Mabmiid of Qhaamin. Saltan Yamln- 
nd-DauIah Nifam-ud-Din Aba*l- 
i^asim, son of Sabnk-Tigln, 
uziii, 20 a 3, 41 n, 44 n 8, 47 and 
n 9, 48, 49 and n 8, 60 and nn 8 
and 4, 61 and nn 6 and 7, 63 n, 
67 and n 1,68, 74 nS, 75 and 
nn 6 and 7, 76 and nn 8 and 1, 
78n, 79n, 80 n and n 6, 81 and 
n, 82 n 7, 83, 84 and notes, 85 n, 
86 n, 87 and n, 88 and na 8 and 
7, 89 n 8, 91 n 9, 92 and nn 3 
and 4, 93, 96, 99 and n, 102 n 4, 
104, 105 n, 107, 112 n 6, 116 and 
n and nS, 117 n, 118, 119, 120 
andnfi, 129 n 2, 186 n, 232 n, 
285 n 6, 293 n, 808 n 2, 816 n 
and n 2, 320 and n 4, 821 and n 7, 
882 and n, 328 n, 824 n, 329 and 
n, 839 a 7, 341 n 6, 354 and n 6, 
419n 6, 448,452 n 8, 453 n4, 487 
n0, 609 n, 610n, 686 n, 637 n, 903 
w, 904n, 906 n, 1132 n.*— app. xii, 
zvii, xviii, xx. 

Mahmud the Fatan King of Gozerat, 
611 n. 

Mahmud the Tarinl, — ^his rebellion 
in Bnhhfira, 1128 n, 1146 n. 

Mahmudd-Atash Eg’ar [the Fire- 
eater], SbAiIdi* 1146, 1147, 1148. 

Mahmud b. Ohiyg|«nd-Pm Mnham- 


mad-l-BiiD, Qbanaab! Sultan of 
j&nr, xxiU, 1, U, 882n8, 889, 894 
and n, 896, 896, 897 and itn 6, 8, 
9 and 8, 898 andnn6 and 7, 899 
n and nn2, 8 and 7, 400 andn8, 
401 fi, 402n, 408 andn, 404 and 
nl,406,406,407nn5and7 408, 
409, 410 nn 8 and 6, 411 n , 412; 414 
andnnS and 2, 415, 418 n2, 481 
n 7, 482. 438 n andn 7, 434 n, 470 
n2, 472, 476n, 478 n6, 480n, 
480, 402 n 7, 493 n, 494n 1,497 
n8, 498n, 601 andn.5, 602nand 
n6, 608 andn2, 519n, 622and 
n6, 623n, 624n, 626n, 526 n8, 
627 n, 628n 2, 607 n6, 1199n,- 
app. xvi. His title was Gftiivaa* 
nd-DIn. 

Mahmud-i'IrIn ghah b. ’Aia*nd-Dm 
Muhammad the Pearl of GhQr» 
894 n, 396, 396, 399,408, 

Mahmud b. lyal Arsalan, Salman 
ghah-i-Jalabud-DIn, Khwaraam 
ghah, 239, 246 and n 5. See also 
under Sal(aQ ghah, Jalal-nd*01n. 

Mahmud b. Khusran ghah b. Bahrim 
ghab, Ghaznawi. 113. 

Mahmud b. Malik ghah b. Alb-Arsa- 
lan-i-GhazI, the Baljuhl, 188 and 
n7, 143n2, 144nandn8, 167 and 
n4, 158 andn, 159> His title 
was Mugh^*Q6-DIn. 

Mahmud b. Mas’ ud-i- Karim, Gha«« 
nawl, 107. 

Mahmud b. Muhammad b. Malik 
gfeih Saljuhl,— nephew of Sultan 
Sanjar, 146n6, 147n8, I51n6, 
169n7, 170n 8, 204 n, 875 n. 

Mahmud b. Mnhammad-i>Sam, 
Ghurl, Sultan, 268 and n 9, 268 n« 
See also under Mahmud b. jig* 

ud-DIn. 
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Mat^mud b. Su1(Sn Ibrihun Gfliai* 
nawl, 105 and n 6. 

Mabmud b. Snltin Mandud Qha«« 
nawl, 97. 

Mabmud*i-WarraV» of Nlgj^ipur, 17| 
18. 

Mabmud TalwSj, the BnUblr, the 
*AzIs and $&bib^i-A*ipam of the 
Ohingizlah dynasty, 1075 », 
1119 a, 1138 n, 1141 n, 1140 n 7, 
1152 a, 1184n, 1185 n, 1217a. 

Habmud Khan. XVIth of the Afra- 
Biya|)I Khaus of Mawara-tm-Nahr, 
006 a. 

Mabmud Khan b. Mabammad-i- 
Arsalan Khan, son of the 
ghan,^the XXth of the Afrasi- 
yabl Khans of Turkistan, 180 a 7, 
239 a, 006 a, 907 a, 908 a, 925 a, 
926 a. His title was Bakn-ud- 
Din. 

Habmud Shah b. ^usran Malik b. 
Khusrau ghah, Ghaznawi. 115. 

Mabmudi dynasty, the, 26 and a 1, 
98 a 8, 100 u 4, 1 11, 112 a 5, 113 a, 
114 and a, 115, 127, 132, 184. 
Also called the Ghaznawlah and 
Taminlah dynasty. 

Mabmudi [of Mabmud of Ghaznini 
family, the, 840, 842, 348 a, 360 n, 
854 and a 6, 335 and a 7, 358 
a 2, 377, 422, 410, 448, 452, 455, 
1062 a 7, 1072 a 5. 

Mabmudi Maliks, the. See the 
Mabmudi dynasty. 

^'Mahommedan History,” Price’s, 
444 a. 

Mahrattas, the, 691 a. 

Mah-Bue, ’Amil or governor of the 
district near Gzgand, on the part 
of Sultan Mabmud of Ghaznin, 
53 


Maimandi, al,-^^wijah-i-FI|il 
Abmad b. fjlasan,— Wazir of SnU 
tin Mas’ud b. Mabmud of Ghoz* 
nin, 92 a 8, 120 a 5. 

Main, the Bev. Robert, 268 a 8. 

Mairs or Mers, the, — name, of a 
Hindu people, 520 a. 

Majami’ul-Khiyar, the,— name of a 
historical work, 869 a 2, 890 a, 
894 a, 1020 a. 

Majar, son of the Nu-yin tJlji, 
1180 a. 

Majd-nd-Danlah Buwlah, — last of 
the Bnwlah dynasty in ’Irab, 
87 a. 

Majd-nd>Daalah b. Sayyid *A]a-nd- 
•Danlah the HamadanI, of the 
race of *Ali, 995 a. 

Majd-ad*>Din,the Kal-yuni, Malik,— 
governor of Hirat under the 
Mughals, 1128 a. 

Majd-ud-DIn, the Model, IJIa^i,— 
of Ghiyas-nd-Din Mnbammad-i- 
Sam Ghurf, 383. 

Majd-nd*Din Mubammad b. ^asan 
b. Ta’ds, — one of the Sayyids of 
^illah, 1242 a 2. 

Majd-nd- Din Musawi, Sayyid, — 
Wazir of Sultan Saif>ad-DIn 
Suri, 855, 440, 442, 445. 

Majd-ud-Din the Tabriz!, Malik, 
1262 a. 

Majd-ud-DIn TulakI, J^k^i, — mater« 
nal uncle of MinhSj-i-Saraj, 458, 
1060a 6. 

Mujd-ul-Mulk, KhwSlah gafl-ud- 
Din, Wazir of Ghiyag-ud-din Mu- 
bammad-i-Sam ^iiri, 390, 414. 

Majd-ulMulk ’Umr-i-Baji, the Kafi 
— one of the Wazirs of Sultan 
Mubammad ^warazm ghah, 
990 ?i., 1027 a 8. 


10 
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Mnjdua b/Sulfln MasMa b. Hob- 
mud of Ghasnln, 06, 125 n 6. 

Hojlr-nd-DIn Fa ld» r-nl-Mn1b. Soe 
under Falser- nl*Malk N4&m-nd- 
Dnn. 

Uajir-Ql-Mnlk gharaf-ad-DIn Mn- 
fairar,*-onoof the Amirs of Snltin 
MnWnmmad Khwirazm ghSh, 
1028 n, 1029n, 1080 n, 1031 n, 
1032 a. 

Ifajlr-nl-Mnlk ’Umr-i-Rajl, the 
Kafi, one of the Wazira of Sultan 
llnt^ammad ^warasm 
000 n, 1027 n8. 

** Ma^amat-al-^Amid-i-Abd Na^r-i- 
Ifishkan/’— of Aba-l-Fa?l-i- 

Iffu^mmad AI-Baiha^if 87 n, 
106 n. 

liikan b. Klki^ Dllanii,— of the 
Al-i-Ziyar dynasty, sovereign of 
Gnrgan, 37 a, 65 andvt 1, 66 and 
n2. 

llakhdum-i- Jahanan-i - J aha n a 
Mnl^ammadan saint, 641 n 6. 

Iiakhgan«t-Afghinl. the, — a histori* 
oal work, xvi, 622 a. 

Makrit tribe, the, — of the J^aiat 
division of Mughal s. xlviii, 273 a, 
031a, 040a, 941 a, 044a, 945n, 
046 a, 047 a, 040 a, 060 a, 961 a, 
064a 2, OSOa 1, 981 a, 982 a, 
983 a, 1091 a, 1102 a. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 442 71,1264 a, 
1279 a, 1292 a. 

Mai DIw, — the Bae of Gwaliyur, 
619 and a 7. 

Malik of Kabul, the, — put to death 
by Hulaku Khan. 717 a. 

Malik, the son of Dn'ar, — 'Aziz of 
Mifr, 696« 

llolik b. Uktae ^a’in, son of the 
Ob iiiglz Kh an. 1142 ii, 1168 a. 


Malik-nl-'Adil Abu Bikr b. Malik- 
nl-KSmil, Nifir^ud-DlD, al- 
AiyubI, 220n6, 230 n. 

Mnlik-nl-’Adil al-, — Abu'l-l^isim 

Nur-ud-DIn Mabmud, son of 
^Imad-nd-D!n Zangi, 204 a, 

Malik-ul-'Adil 8uif-nd-DIn Abu 
Bikr-i-Mubammad b. Aiyub, son 
of ghadl, al-Kurdi, xlvii, 208 and 
a 9, 210, 222 and n 8, 223 and a 5, 
224 and a 2, 226 and a 4, 226 and 
a 8, 227 and a 9, 228 a 4, 1265 
a 0, 1 287 a 6. 

Malik- 111 - A ff al Abu-l- Hasan-i-'AlI 
Nur-ud-Dln b. $a1ali-ud-Dm al- 
Aijubi, 219, 221 and a 7, 222 and 
aa 8 and 9, 223 a and na 2, 4 and 
6, 224 and a 8. 

Malik-ul-Af?al Kajm-ud-DIn Abu 
La^kar-i- Aiyub, See Aiyub b. 
Sliadi. 

Malik-ul-Amjad b. M«lik-nl.»Adil 
Suif-ud'DIn Abu Bikr-i- Muham- 
mad al-Aiyubl, 226. 

Malik-ul-Ashraf b. Malik-nl-'Adi- 
Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr-i-Muljiam- 
mad al-AiyubI, 226 and a 7, 228 
a 4, 207 a, 208 a. 

Malik-ul-Awbad b. Malik*al- *Adil 
Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr-i- Muham- 
mad al-AiyubI, 226 and n 7. 

Malik-ul-’AzIz b. Malik-nl-^hir 
Ghiyag-ud-DIn b. IJ^alah-ad-DIn 
Yusuf nl-AiyubI, 1287 a 6. 

Mulik-al-’AzIz, 'Imad-ud-DIn, Abu- 
-1-Fat1i, 'Usman b $ ISh-ud-DIn 
Yusuf nl-Aiyubl, 219, 222 and a 
and nv 8 and 9, 223 a and na 4 
and 6, 224, 225 a. 

Miilik-nl-'AzIz ^ahir-od-DIn Saif- 
ul-Islam, son of Aiyub b, Shadl^ 
al-Kordl, 208 and a 9. 
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Malik-nl.F&^u SibiV-nd-Dm Ibra- 
him b. Malik-ol-’Adil Saif-ad-Din 
▲btt Bikr-i-Mabammad al-AiyubI, 
220 and n 5, 228 n 4. 

Malik-nl-Ghaa! b. Malik-ul-*AdiI 
Baif-nd-DIn Abu Bikr-i-Mabam- 
mad al- Aiyubi, 226 and n 6. See 
also under Sbibab-nd-DIn-i- 
Ghiai, 

Ma1ik-nl-9ujjab| [Head of the 
Oliainberlaina],-^name of a title, 
820 apdn4. 

Malik-nl-Jawad Mn^ffar-nd-Din 
Yunaa, son of Shams-nd-DIn, 
klawdud, al-Aiyubi, 229n6. 

Malik-nl-Jiba], title of Kutb-ad- 
Dln Mnbammad b. *Izz-nd-DIn 
al-Hns^iQ Ghuri,«wbioli see, 

Halik-al-Kamil b. Malik*al.*Adil 
Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr-i-Mu^am- 
mad, al-AiyubI, 5, 226 and 
a 7, 227 n 4, 228 and n 4, 229 and 
n6. 

M^lik-ul-Kainil Mnbammad b Shi» 
hab-nd-DIn Ghazi. nl-Aiyubi, Iv, 
1206 and nn 0 and 2, 1266 and 
ft 4, 1267 andne, 1268, 1270 and 
n2, I272 n6, 1273 n 7, 1274a 7. 

Malik-nl-Mamdud b. MaUk-ul-'Adil, 
Saif-nd-DIn Abd Bikr-i*Maham- 
mad al-AiyubT, 226. 

Malik-nl- Mansur b. Malik- uU’ Aziz 
b. Sal^b-ad-DIii Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 
223 n, 224, 226 n. 

Jfalik-ul^ManvQr Nur-od-DIn ’All 
b. ’Izz-nd-DIn Ibak, the Turk- 
man, sovereign of Mi 9 r, 1276 n. 

Malik-nl-Mas*ud b. Malik-ul-’Adil, 
Saif-nd-Din Abd Bikr-i-Mul^am- 
mad al- Aiydbi, 226 n 7. 

Ifalik-nl-Ma’axfam, gbams-ad-Dau- 
lah, Turin gh^b, son of Abd 


Lasbkar-i-Aiydb b. ShSdi al« 
Kurd!, 206 a 9, 214 nO, 217 
229 a 5, 230a. 

Malik-nl-Ma’afitam-i-’Isi b. Malik- 
nl-’Adil Saif-nd-DIn Abd Bikr-i- 
Mubammad al- Aiy ubi, 226 and a 7, 
227 and a 9, 228 and a 4, 1267 a 6. 

Malik-nl-Mnbsia b. galab-ud-Din 
Yusuf al- Aiydbi, 222 and a. 

Malik-nl-Mushtammir b. galib'od- 
Din Yusuf al- Aiydbi, 222 and a. 

Malik-nl- Mofaffar, Saif-nd-Din 
^nduz, the Turkman, soyereign 
of Mi^r, 1276 a, 1278 a. 

Malik-nl-Umari [Chief, or Noble 
of Nobles], a title, 285* 

Malik-nn-Nifir, title of galib-nd- 
Din Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 217 a, 218 
and a 6. 

Malik-nn-Ni^ir galab-nd-Din-i* 
Da’ud b. Malik ul-Mn’a^fam-i- 
’Isa al-Aiyubi, 227 a 9, 228 a 4, 
229 a 6, 1267 a 6. 

Malik-nn-Nasir galab-nd-Din 
Ydsnf b. Malik-nl-’Aziz b. Malik- 
nj(-2^hir Ghiyas»nd-Din. al- 
Aiyubi, Sultan of Halab and 
Sham, 1263a, 1264a, 1267 and 
a 6, 1275, 1276 a, 1278 a. 

Malik-nn-Nawwab, Ibak,-— one of 
the Maliks of Na^ir-nd-Din Mab- 
mdd Shah of Dihll, 718. 

Ma1ik-nr-Bnbim-i-Abd Nayr, son of 
*Imad-nd-DIn, son of Sultan-ud- 
Daulah, Buwiah, 136 a 2. 

Ma1ik-ns-Sa*id, the gabib, or Lord 
of Mardin, 1279 a. 

Malik-us-Sa’is, Shams-nd-D7n Mu- 
hammad, 189 and a 9. See also 
under ghams-ud-Din Mubammad 
the Malik-ns-Sa*is b. Taj -ud- Din 
Abn-l-Fatb* 
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]talik-ii 9 - 9 Slil^i-l 8 ini’n 'Imld-ud* 
Din b. Malik-iil-*Adil Saif-ad- 
Dm Abu Bikr-i-Mti|^ammad al- 
Aijubii Lord of Ba^albaki 226, 
229 n 6. 

lCalik-n(*$&li^ Jama’ll, son of Saltin 
Nur-nd-DInMabmud-i-ZaDgl, 205 
and n 6, 206 and n 7, 207. In the 
text he is called *Ali. 

Malik-n 9 -$alii^ Najm-nd-DIn Aiyub 
b. Malik-ul-Kamil b. Malik-ul- 
*Adil Saif-nd-Bin al- Aiyub!, 229 
and n6. 

Malik-U9*$alih b. l^ala^-ud-DIn 
Ydauf al- Aiyub!, 222 and n. 

Malik-nt-Tahir, Bandl^adar, 1278 n. 
See under Band^adar. 

Malik-nt-TahirGhiva8«ud-Dm Abu’l 
Maa?ur-i-Ghaz! b. ^alalji-ud-DIn 
Yusnf al-Aiyub!, 222 n, 225 n, 
1267 n 6. 

Malik-ut-Tnjjar, signification of 
the term, 790 andn.7. 

Malik-nf '^ifir al-Mushtammir, Mu* 
fa£far-ud-D!n, Abu-l-]Kasiin,sonof 
$alat^-ad-D!n Yusuf al-Aiyub!, 
222 n. 

Malik-uz-Zahid Majir*ud*DIn, Abu 
Sul!mln-i*Da*ud b $ala^-ud-D!n 
Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 222 n, 

Malik-uf-^hir, son of l^alaf^-ud-Dm 
Yusuf al-Aiyub!, 221, 222 n and 
n8. 

Malik Aghulb. Kutanb.UktaelCa’an, 
son of the Ohingiz Khan. 1185 n, 

Malik Aghul b. Malik b. Uktae 
l^a’in, son of the Qbiogiz Khan. 
1182 n. 

Malik Arsalan b. Mas’ ud-i- Karim 
Ghaznaw!, 107. 

Malik Qblfir b* Mas’ud-i-KarIm 
Ohaznawl, 107. 


Malik QJiihr b. SuUIn IbrShim 
Ghaznaw!. 105 and n 8. 

Malik Dad b. Sul(&n Ibrfthim Ghaz> 
naw!, 105. 

Malik Khin the Khali. — a geneml 
of Sultan JalSl-ud*D!n Khwarazm 
Shah. 589 and n 5» 640 it. 

Malik BJian b. Takish-i-Khwarazm 
Shahr 249 n 3, 250 and nn 4, 5 and 
6, 251 ttn 9 and 1, 254. 

Malik ^an, Yam!n-nl*Mulk, ruler 
of Hirat, lx, 287 and n and nn 9 
and 1, 289 n, 290 n, 291 n, 409 n 6, 
412, 415, 417, 471 n 5, 540 n, 989 n, 
1006 nl, 1013, 1014 n 2, 1016 

andn, 1016, 1017 n, 1018. 1019 n, 
1020 n, 1021 n 8, 1022 n, 1023. 

Malik Shah, of Wakhsh, — one of the 
Maliks of Sal(an Ma’izz-ud*Dui 
Mul^ammad-i-Sam, Ghuvl, 436, 
490. 

Malik Shah b. Alb Arsulan-i-Ghazi. 
son of D5*ud*i-Jaghar Bog, the 
Saljuk^ 105 n and n 0, 108 n 5, 
136 n, 137 andnn5 and 6, 188 n 
andn 8, 139 andn, 140 audn5, 
141 and n, 142 and n 1, 143 and 
n2, 144 n, 146 andn 6, 148 n 6, 
158, 159 n, 168 n 2, 169 n 7, 173 
n 4, 186 and n, 232 n, 906 n, 914b. 
He was styled Jalal-ud-DIn. 

Malik ghah b. Barklaruk b. Sultan 
Malik Shah. Saljukl, 14tn, 145n4. 

Malik Shah b. Khusrau Malik, son 
of j^usrau ghah Ghaznaw!. 
115, 4j2n9, 456 nl. 

Malik Shah b. Mahmud b. Muham- 
mad, son of Saltan Malik Shah 
Saljukl, 151 n 6, 174 n. 

Malik Shah b. Na^ir-ud-Din ’Us- 
min, son of Taj-ud-DIu-i-JJlarab, 
194. 
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Midik 8bSh b. SaltSn IbHihim 
QhainawT. 106. 

Malik fi^ih b. Tag^il-i-Arsalan 
Sb^h Salji^I, 172 n 8. 

Malik Shoi^» Qburi Ijllkim of 
Kibal, 1015 n. 

Malik Sber b. Sa4an Ibrahim Ghoa* 
nawi, 105. 

Malik-Zadb. Mas’ud-i-Karim Ghaz« 
nawi, 107. 

Malik-Zad b. Snltan Ibrahim Ghaz* 
nawi, 105. 

Malikah of Kidan, the, wife of Sal- 
(an BahS-nd-DIn Sam Ghuri, 342. 

Malikah-i-Qaji, the, daughter of 
JKnfb-nd-Din, the Malik-ol-Jibal, 
Malik of Ghur, 847. 

Malikah-i- Jahan,the, mother of Sal* 
(ail Mabammad Khwarazm ghah, 
1212. 

Malikah-i- Jahan, the, mother of 
Taj-ad-Din Zangi, of Bamlan, 
842 andn9. 

Malikah-i-Jahan, Ja1al«ad-Dunja 
wa’d-Din, the,— mother of Na^ir- 
nd-DIn Mahmud Shah, of Dihll, 
676, 677, 701, 710, 785. 

Malikah-i-Jalall, the, daughter of 
Ghiyas-ud-DIn Mubammad-i-Sam 
Ghuri, 182 andn2, 412, 419 and 
n 6 , 4 § 7 . 

Malikah-i-Khorasan. the, mother of 
Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi, son of Ma- 
lik ^izil-Araalan, 842. 

Malikah'i-Mu^affamah, Jalal-nd- 
Dunya wa'd-Din, the, 889. See 
under Malikah-i- Jalali. 

MaUkah-i-Mu*izziah, the, daughter 
of Malik Taj-nd-Din of Timran, 
408. 

Malikah Turkau, the, mother of 
SuHan Sliah Mabmiid, sou of lyal 


Arsalan ^warasm gbah, 289 

n2. 

Malir Jats, the,— name of a tribe 
in the Koh-i-Jud, 1182 n. 

Malkd, the Hindu, — leader of the 
rebels of the Koh-payah of Me* 
wat, 850. 

Malkirab b. Tabba% of the Taba- 
bFah of Taman, 7. 

Malleson, Col. G. B., 1022 n, 1027 
n8, 1045 n, 1046 n, 1058 n 6^ 
1202 n, 1203 n. 

Mamlukt in what sense understood, 
168 n 2. 

Ma’mun, al-» — the ’Abb^i Khali- 
fah, 9, 10, 11 and a 9, 12andn7i 
6 and 3, 13, 14, 27. 

Ma’mun b. Muhammad al-Farighuni, 
— Lord of Jurjaniah of Khwa« 
razm, 84 n 8, 232 n, 233 and n 7. 

Man, a weight, 1064 n 2. 

Manat,— one of three chief idols of 
the pagans of Makkah, 82 and 
n5, 1058 n 6. 

MandaharS) the,— name of a people, 
795 n. 

Mandare, the, — of the Khak*hi 
division of the Afghan nation^ 
1044 n. 

Mandevillo, Sir John,' 1178 n 1. 

Man^ or Mansag b. Ya6§ [Japheth], 
870 n, 871 

Mangal Diw, son of MalDiw, B^ah 
of Gwaliyur, 619 and n 7, 620. 

Mangall ^an [styled also Mangalr 
Khwajah], soir gf Timur-Tngb, 
the Mughal chieftain, 888 n. 

Mangall Khan b. Yal-duz,— VII 
sovereign of the Mughal Im4, 
881 n. 

Mangasao, the Mughal Daroghah oC 
Hirnt, 1128n. 
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IfMigatio orMangie, the Mn|lial 
gha^nah of Uirat, 1037 n, 1089 n7, 
1049n2, lOMa, 1199 n, 1200n, 
1206n8. 

Mang-barai-i-Zard or Maogaras-i* 
Zud sawir, Amir,— one of the 
Turkish slaTes of Ghiyag-ud«Dm 
Mahmud j^uri, 895 and n 9, 896 
and fi. 

Mangirak,— one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazuio, son 
of Sabuk-Tigin, 91 fi8. 

Mangit tribe, the, 866 n. 

Mnngkut Nairun Mughals, the, 915n, 
1094 n, 1116 n. 

Mangllk the Nuyan, — ^who married 
the Ohintfiz Khan*s mother, 1080 
n6. See Mingllk I^akah. 

Mangu or Mangus, b. ICarajah the 
Atabak, goyemor of F^s on the 
part of the SaljipL sovereigns, 
174 n. 

Mangu ^an, son of Tull, son of the 
Qh inglz Khan» xlvii, 164, 667 n 4, 
696n, 699 a2, 700n 8, 784 n5, 
786 and n 6, 792, 809 n 1, 1078 n 8, 
1088 n, 1089 n, 1093 n, 1094 n, 
1119 », 1136 n 5, 1140 n, 1141 n, 
1152n, 1158 n, 1167 n 1, 1162n, 
1165 n, 1169 n, 1170 w, 1171 n, 
1172, 1176 andnO, 1177, ll78n, 
1179 n, 1180 and n, 1181 n and n 2, 
1182 andn4, 1183 and n, 1184 n, 
1185n, 1186 and n, 1189, 1190 
nl, I191n, 1192, 1103 n, 1194 n, 
1196, 1196, 1200n, 1202 w, 1206, 
12 lln 5 andn 9 12 l 5 andnn land 4, 
1217 n, 1218 n, 1219 n, 1220n, 
1221 n, 1222 n, 1223 and n, 1224 n, 
1226 andn, 1226 ntid n, 1256 and 
n 6, 1267 and n, 1 203 w, 1264 n, 
1266 n and v 2, 1260, 1267 ?i 6, 


1276n, 1278n, 1286n, 1287a, 
1290a 1,1291, 1292 and a, 1298 a. 

Mangnll Beg,— slave of Mn-ayyid* 
i-A'inah-dar, 182 a 1, 246 a 8, 
247 n. 

Mangutah the Nuyan,— one of the 
generals of the Ql^ingls ^an, 
656 a, 667 and a 4, 727, 807 and 
n 1,810 a, 812, 818, 1068, 1109, 
1126 n 6, 1152, 1168 and a, 1164, 
1201 a. 

Main [Manioheaan] religion, the, 
927 a. 

Maniohsean Christians, the, 667 

n4. 

MdniJc, the surname of the mlers 
of Bluitah or Bhatl) 693 a. 

Man j ant or Kirdf dednition of, 
1133 a 9. 

Mfinjhu, tho,— name of a people, 
899 a. 

Maukadhu or Mankadah, the Jus* 
bl, tbo Nuin, 1047 and a 6. 

Mankalmish, — ono of the emissaries 
of Huliiku to Rukn-ud-DIn Klifir 
Shah, 1206 a 3. 

MunkutI, the Nuyin, 1180 a. 

Mansag or Monshlj b. Ya6j| [Ja- 
pheth], 870 a. 

Man|ur b. *Abd-ul-Malik b. Nfih 
Sumunl, 29, 41 and nn 6 and 8, 
42 a 1, 43 and a 4, 71 and a 4, 
185 a, 186 a. 

Mansur b. Ahmad b. Asad Samanl, 
29, 54 

Manjur b. *Ali,— governor of Hirat 
for the Snmanls, 37 a. 

Man^ur-i-Fuliid Sutun, of the 
family of Bnwiah,— last of the 
Dllami sovereigns in Fiirs, 174 a. 

Manfur b. IshSk b. Tsmn*!!, SamfmT, 

86 . 
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Manfur b. lama’ll b. Alj^mad b. 
Asad Samnni, 88, 54. 

Itanfur b. Nafr b. Abmad b. Isma’n, 
Samtni, 64. 

Mansur b. Nub b. Manfur Samonl, 
lyiii, 44, 48, 49 and n 8, 50 and n 
1, 68 na 8 and 1, 54, 72 n 6. 

Mansur b. Nub b. Na^r b. Abmad, 
Samani, 29, 88, 41 n8, 42, 43 and 
n 4, 44 and n 4, 64, Tl and n 4, 72 
nO, 185n. Ho was called Abu 
^alib-i-Manfur. 

Ifanyur b. Balkan Manddd, Qbaz- 
nawl, 97. 

Mansur gb&b b. Babram gjiah Ghaz- 
nawl. 111. 

Manugbibr b. Iraj, Xth of the Baa- 
taiiiah dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 6, 9, 
1058 andn6. 

Manushihr b. ghams-nl-Ma’aH ^5- 
bus, son of Washmglr, 81 n. 

Manulun Khatun. Bee under Ma- 
tulun Khatun. 

Mamglmm family, the, 1089 and n 
7, 1199 a. 

Ifaraj (Taraj) b. Tafifi [Japheth], 
870 n. 

Marco Polo, 962 n, 960 n 6, 1089 n, 
114011, 1145 n, 1219 n. 

Mardan gh&h b. Salman Mas’ud, of 
Ghaznin, 96. 

Mardawanj, — general of the Sa- 
maul forces, 66 a 1, 901 n, 908 n. 

Margatae, the Mugful Shabnah of 
Hirat, 1206 n 3. 

Marghazi, the,— name of a tribe, 
1029 n. 

MarnllB, Marsaa or Mamas, son 
of ?abak the Malik, 306. 

Maronfta or Marguna, the Roman 
Physician, 1268 n 9, 1269 n, 

127011. 
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MnrfKid b. ’Abd-ul Kalll, of the 
TabSbi’ah of Taman, 7. 

Marsden, W., 718. 

Marahman, 41 n, 445 n, 462 n, 466 n, 
467 n, 479 n, 524 n, 527 n, 663 
ft 5, 669 n 8, 690 n 8. 

Maratho, a Bishop, 1270 n. See 
under Maronsa. 

Marzabin, Sarnia m-ud-Daulah b. 
’Ufd-ud-Daulah Fana g^usrau, 
Dllami, 67, 64 and n I, 65. 

Marzabaii b. Hariz, the *AjamI, of 
the Tababi’ah, of Taman, 8. 

Mai^lik wa Mamalik, the,— name 
of a geographical work, xvi, 20 
n8, 28n8, 70n6, 94n3, 188n7, 
196 n2, 200n6, 201 n 2, 233 n 5, 
288n3, 295n, 806 n7, 423n8, 
426 n 6, 674 n 8, 923 n, 994 n, 1008 
n 6, 1009 n, 1018 n, 1024 n2, 
1025 n, 1031 n, 1036 nl, 1051 
and n, 1123n, 1188n, 1205n8^ 
1240 a, 1278 n. 

Mascou’s History of the Germans, 
870 n. 

Mashbruian,— probably the Bish- 
kruian,— name of a people, 872 n. 

Masruk b. Abrahah-nl-Ashram, of 
the Tababi’ah of Taman, 8. 

Masson, 839 n 7, 427 n, 1068 n 6. 

Mas’ud b. ^ullj Arsalan, Saltan of 
Rum, of the Sa'jub dynasty, 160 n, 

Mas’ud b. Mabmud of Qfanznfn. 
Sultan, Wi, x», xxi, 76 n 8, 86 n, 
87 n, 88 and nn 4 and 7, 89 and n 
8, 90 and nn 1 and 4, 91 and nn 
6 and 2, 92 and nn 3 and 4, 93 
and nn 8 and 9, 94 and n 3, 96 and 
nti 6, 7 and 8, 96 and n 1, 99 n 
andnl, 100n4, 101, 116n8, 119 
n8, 120, 121 n, 122 andnnS and 
8, 123 n, 124 n and n 4, 126 and nn 
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6, 6 and 8, 126 and nn 2 and 8,127, 
128n, 129n andnn2 and 8, 180 
andn6, 181 andn7, 182n9, 2S2n, 
819 n 5, 824 n, 825 n, 826 n, 827 n, 
828 n, 829, 832 n 4, 854, 904n, 
905n, 1009n, 1048 nl. He was 
styled Nitir-nd-Din 

Mas’ud b. Mahmud b. Snlfan Malik 
Shah Salju^I, 167 n 4, 158 n, 159, 
160. 

Mas’ud b. Mahmud b. Muhammad 
b. Snlfan Malik Shah, Salju^^, 151 

ti6, 160 71 8, 17471. 

Mas’ud b. Malik-ub Kamil b. Malik- 
al-’Adil AbiT Bikr, 2287^4. 

Mas’ud b. Maudud, son of Snltan 
Maa’ud, ^aznawl, 97 and n 4. 

Mas’ud b. Mabammad, son of Saltan 
Malik Shah SaljuVh 146 n 6, 147 
n8, 160, 161 71 6, 152, 17471, 207 

71 8 . 

Mas’ud Bak b. Mabmud Yalwaj, — 
the Jamlat-al-Malk, [Minister of 
State] of Ohaghatae l^a’an, son of 
the Ohinglz Khan. 1141 Tit, 1147 
and 71 8, 115271, ]]86fi, 11947», 

Mas’ud-i-KarIm ’Ala-ud-Dm, b. 
Snltan IbrahTtn Ghaznawl, 105 
and 71, 106 and nn 2 and 6, 107 and 
71 7, 108 n and 71 6, 109, 148, 818 7» 
4, 823 71, 332 n 5, 337 7>7^ 6 and 7, 
84871. 

Mas’ud Shah b. Bahrim ghih, Ghaz- 
nawi. 111. 

Mas’ud g^ah -b. Khnsran Malik 
Ghaznawl, 115. [1092 ti. 

Mathi Dsambu, a Tibbati title, 

Matuluf. the KhStun of ^utumin, 
the Illrd of the Bu-zanjar dy- 
nasty of the l4^g]^al-I-m6b» ^86 n. 

Maudud, ghihab^d-Daulah Abu 
Sa’d b. Saltan Mas’ud of GUazuIn, 


SultSn, 90 and nn 4 and 5, 06 and 
T^nS and9, 967 i 2, 97 andTiand 
nn 8 and 4, 98 n 8, 100, 125, and 
7>5, 181 n 7. 

Maal6nS#i» OharkhI, — a Mabam- 

madan saint, 78 n 8. 

Maurice, 445 ti, 462 ti, 467 n. 

Mayalun KhStun. daughter of Man- 
gu KhSn. son of Tuli, son of the 
Ql^ingiz Khan. 1223 n. 

Megh, Mej or Me^ tribe, the, 560 
andTt 4, 662 7», 671. 

Memoirs of Babar, emperor of Hin- 
dustan, the, 1131 n, 113271. 

Memoirs of Humiyun Badshah, 
the, XV [tiO. 

Meng tribe of Mngh&ls* the, 1164 

Meng Konng, — a Chinose general 
and historian, 885 n. 

Mere or Mairs, the, — name of a 
Hindu people, 620 n. 

Messias, the, 116271. 

Mewras, the, or 

Mews, the, — a race of peoplo, 706 
n 7, 715 and n 1, 755 n 9. 

Mian, a term abridged from MianjI, 
which see, 464 ti. 

MlanjI, title of the Jamup-wal [the 
Jamun dynasty], 463 n^, 46471. 

Mlanju, the Mughal, — the killer of 
babes, 126071. 

Mianjnb:, the Ati-bak and comman- 
der of troops of Tunas Khan, 
son of Takish, ]^wirazm ghah, 
242 n 6, 249 n 8. 

Michell, Mr. Robert, 916 n. 

Mihrab ghah, of the race of 9abak, 
the Tizl, — the tributary ruler of 
Kabul, 30971. 

Mihr-gan, title of Afridun, the Tilth 
of the Bastanlah dynasty of 
’Ajarn, 3. 
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MIhghId, Mig^liid or Mamghid, son 
of Nariman b. Afrldun, Badg^ah 
of ’Ajam, 300. 

Mihtar Jabta, the Farrish, slave of 
^wajah Mabassab^ud-DIn, the 
Waalr, 757. 

Ifika’il b. Salju^ b. Lonmin, the 
Turkman, 117 n. 

Miles, 1056 n 7. 

Military Antiquities, Grose’s, 1194n. 

Mill, 462 n. 

Minar of ¥a(b $lhib, the, 620 n, 
622 n. 

Minglik I^akah, the ^anak^nmar 
or ^unaknmar, 049 n. See Mang- 
llk the Nuyan* 

Minhaj-i-Saraj, Maulana, vii, xiz 
and n 1, xxx, xlvi, 104, 105, 106 
n3, 160, 160, 188, 194, 197, 201, 
219 n 9, 233,255, 344, 361 n 8, 
896, 469 n 9, 496, 509 n, 641, 611, 
615, 620, 643 and n 4, 649,659, 
662, 663, 667, 677 n 6, 679, 690, 
608, 701, 716 n 6, 732. 740, 746, 
764, 773 n, 783 n 7, 787, 789, 808, 
821, 827, 831, 834, 835, 845, 882 n, 
896 n, 963, 967, 987 ^3, 1006, 
1007, 1039, 1060, 1061, 1079, 1140, 
1156, 1174, 1197, 1203, 1204, 1285, 
1294, 1296 and n 2, 1296 71*, — app. 
i, ii, iii, v, viii, xv, xvii, zviii, xiz, 
zxii, xxiii, zxv, xxvi. 

Mini] aj -ud- Din ‘Ugman-i-Ibrihlm, 
Maulana, xix, xlvi, 106, 190, 191, 
102 n 2,— app. xix. 

Minis, the, — name of a Hindu tribe, 
795 n. 

Mir ’Abd-nl-Karlm BnUlsri, the 
historian, 1001 n. 

Mir Haidar, the Gabarl, — governor 
of the fort of Gibori, 1044 n, 

Mir Kha wind, the historian, 964 « 2, 
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984 n, 1010 n, 1017 a, 1019 1 », 
1024 » 2. 

Mir Kheirat *Ali ^in, Mansbf, 
633 n8. 

Mir-i-Mlh, the, — ^app. x. 

Mir Ma’fum the Bakharl, — antlior 
of the TSrikha-Sind. xvi, 543 n, 
613 712, 614 n 8, 615 tiI, 616 n, 
623 nl. 

Mir Nuk b. Sultan Malik b. Mas’ud- 
i- Karim Ghasnawi, 107. 

Mir Sharif-i-Amnll, — app. xxi. 

Mirln Shah b. Sulfin Ibrahim Ghag« 
nawT, 106. 

MiVat-nl-Afaghinah, the, — a his- 
tory, 622 n. 

Mir’lt-nl-^Alam, the,-— name of a 
book, xvi, 32 n 6. 

Mir’at-i'Jahln Nnma, the, — name 
of a historical work xvi, 79 7», 
84 n 9, 146 a 5, 322 it, 368 n 8, 
368 n, 40871, 4077» 5, 449 7» 8, 461 n, 
453n3, 528tt2, 6347»5, 5457»5, 
659 7» 2, 6027(2, 611 7(3, 619 fi 7, 
8247(8, — app, XX. 

Mirconde, the Europeanized name 
of Mir Kha wind, which see. 

Mirghati the Gra-ut. See Gbati the 
Nu-in, 1143 n, 

Mirza, application of the title, 
1236 7(1. 

Mirza Abu-Bikr, — makes Tar^and 
his capital, 922 n, 

Mirza Haidar, the Doghlati Mnghal. 
— author of the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, 
xvi, xlv, 876 71, 883 7t, 889 7(, 8907(. 
See also Mirza Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, 

Mirza Khan. — one of the 8ufi poets 
of Afghanistan, 1078 n 8. 

Mirza Malawi, the JKarluV^ 1130 n, 
1132 7 (. 
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MirsI Mu|(h3il Beg, the surveyor, 
79 n. 459 w 7. 

MIrzl Muhammad l^jlaaan K!h5n, 
the Doghlatl Mug]^a1, author of 
the Tirlkh-i-RashIdi. 002 n, 913 n, 
1258 7t 8. See also Mirza Gaidar. 

Mirza Shah Rukh. Sultan. 1147n 1. 

Modern Universal llistory, the, 
1171 n. 

Mokul, the Parihar Prince, — ruler 
of Mandawur, 611n3. 

Mongolians, the — one of the four 
races of Scythians, 886 n, 887 n, 
899 

Mongols, the, — name of the Mu- 
lcts as spelt by Europeans. 

“ Mongols Proper,** Howorth’s, 
898 n, 91 In 8, 918 n,924n,939n, 
942 n, 943 n, 944 n, 947 n, 948 n, 
950n, 955n,969nl,970n2,971n, 
976 n, 983 n, 984 #i, 993 n, 994 n, 
996 n, 1000 w, 1001 n, 1021 m 8, 
1024 712, 1028 n, 1035 n, 1037 ti, 
1046 m, 1074 n, 1075 n, 1083 it, 
1084 71, 1086 n, 1089 n, 1091 n, 
1092 n, 1095 n, 1097 n 7, 1102 n, 
1121 7», 1 143 It, 1160 n, 1176 n 9, 
1185 n, 1188 7»8,1190nl, 1193 m, 
1209 n, 1226n, 1236 m, 1244 ti, 

1247 7^ 125071, 1253714, 1256 n, 
1266 n 6, 1267 m 6. 

Montenegrins, the, 1032 n. 

Moorcroft, 1058 n 6, 1116 n 6. 

Moore’s Lnlla Rookh,” 374 n 5. 

Morley, Mir., 77 n, 12871, 325 n, 
326 n. 

Moses, of scripture, 314. 

Mu’addil b. ’AH-i-Iiais, of the dy- 
nasty of the 8<iffBriun, 3i, 185 n. 

Mu’addil b. Lais, the Brazier, of the 
dynasty of the l^luftirlun, 19, 
186 71. 


Maa£Rl^-u1-’AdMi or Muaffi]j(:>ud- 
Daulah,— a learned doctor, 1206 
m 8, 1209 n. 

Mu’alla^at, the, — or the suspended 
poems, 88 n 6. 

Mua^fat of Khwajah Ahmad h. 
l^asan al-Maimandi, the WazTr, 
the, 92 11 3. 

Mu’aw'iyah, the KhalTfah, of the 
Honse of Umayyah, 901 n. 

Mn*ayyid-i-A’inah-dar. See Mu- 
’ayyid-nd-DIn as-Sanjarl. 

Mn’ayyid-ud-Dauluh Buwlah, son 
of Rukn-ud-Daulah, 57, 69. 

Mn’ayyid-nd-DIn, Wiizir of Htikn- 
nd-Dm Khiir Shah, the Bad^lh 
of the Mulabidah, 120971. 

Mu*ayyid-ud-Din *ArzI, the astro- 
nomer and mathematician, 
125771. 

Mn’ayyid-nd-Din Hindu Khan, 
Malik, — holder of the fief of Ooh- 
ohahy 641 n 8, 645 ti. 

Mu’ayyid-ud-Din Mas’ud, — one of 
the Maliks of Mu’izz-ud>Din Mn- 
^atnmad-i-Sam, Ghuri, 491. 

Mu’ayyid-ud-Din Mas’ud Timrini, 
— one of the Maliks of the brother 
Sultans of Gbur, 390, 400. 

Mn’ayyid-nd-DIn Mul^ammad b. 
’Abd-nl-Malik the ’AUnmi, 1229 
71 8. See under Ibn-’AlVamT, 
Wazir of al-Mnstrt’rini B’illah. 

Mu’ayyid-ud-DIn as-Sanjarl, Malik 
of NT^apur, 180 and7i7, 181 
and 71, 23971, 24071, 245 71 7, 250, 
376 71, 377 71 6, 41 9 « 6. 908 ti, 92871. 
He was known by the name of 
Mu’nyyid-i-A’inah-dar. 

Mu’ayyid-ul-Mulk Mu|}ammad-i- 
*Abd-nllah SIstanI, the Wazir, of 
Mu’izz-ud-Din Mal|^ammad-i-Sam , 
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^an»415 and n 5, 486 n 8, 489, 
492n7, 403 and a, 404, 502 a 6, 
606, 6S6n 8,534,608 n8. 

Ma’ayyid ghih b, SuHIn IbrShIm 
Ghaznawi. 106. [the, 180 and n 7. 

Ma'ayyidiab dynasty of Nifhapur, 

lln^azzl, Amir,— Poet- Laureate, of 
Saltan Sanjar, 168 and a 7. 

Mabarnk, the Kurd,— Pahlawin of 
Sultin Mal^ammad Khwarazm 
S^ah, 1003* 

Mubarak ghah b. al-Mosta’fim, the 
last of the *AbbasI Khalifahs. 
1254 n. 

Mabariz-ud-DIn *AIT, SarabanT, — an 
officer of * Ala- ad- Din Ma^ammad, 
the Maalana of the Mulat^idahs, 
1192 n. 

Mabariz-ud-Din Muhammad *Ali-i- 
Utsaz, — one of the Maliks of 
Ma'izz-ad-DIn Mut^mmad-i- 
8am, Ghuri, 490. 

Mabariz-nd-DIn SabzwarT, — gover- 
nor of Flruz-koh under the Khwa- 
-raztn gbahis, 285, 1004 and n 6, 
1048, 1040 n 2, 1050 and n, 1C66, 
1067. 

Mabshlor Mu^bl b. Kaiumuri;, son 
of Adam, 304. 

Ma'ddil [Ma^odd or Ma*id] b. Asad 
b. ghodad, ancestor of Amir Banji 
812. 

Mughal dynasty of Dihll, the,— 
founded by Babar, 1146n; — is 
incorrectly styled the QbaghatSe 
dynasty. 

Mughal I-rnak, the, 866 n, 867 n, 
874 n, 876 n, 876 «, 877 n, 879 n, 
881 n, 882 n, 883 n, 881 n, 886 n, 
886 n, 887 n, 888 w, 891 a, 808 n, 
899 »/, 900 M, 936 n, 037 1, 038 «, 

944 a, 951 999 p. 1044 ?i 3, 
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1091ft, 1100ft9,li77ftl,1282»5» 
1284 n5. 

Mu^al or Mu^ul ^In b. Alinjah 
KhSn.— first sovereign of the 
Mugkftl 873 ft, 876ft) 877 
881ft, 887 ft, 900 ft, 951ft 

Mu|^al Turks, the, 1100 and ft 9. 

Mugkals, the, ziv, xxiv, xzv, xxvii, 
xlix, liii, 154 ft 2, 155 ft 3, 162 and 
ftft2 and 8, 163 and ft 5, 164 and 
ft 7, 178, 180Hndft6, 196, 197, 
198, 201 and ft 4, 203, 239 ft 9, 243 
n7, mn, 267ft9, 268ft4, 269ft, 
270, 272 ft 1, 276 n, 276 n, 277 and 
ft5, 278ft,279, 280nl, 282nand 
ft 7, 283, 286nft 6 and 7, 287 ft, 
288 andftS, 289n, 290n, 291ft, 
292 ft, 294ft, 297 n and ?i 9, 298ft 
and ft 1, 817, 845 ft 5, 870, 391 ti 8, 
892, 412 and ft, 416nft9 and 3, 
417, 426 ft 6, 427 ft, 473 ft 2, 477, 
511 ft, 533 n, Sh5 n, 633 ft, 630 and 
ftandft2, 540ft, 543ft, 567n4, 
699, 609, 610 ft 6, 642 ft 9, 644 ft 
and ft 7, 655 and ft 2, 656 ft, 657 
and ft 7, 663 n 9, 665 ft 8, 666 ft, 
667, 668 ft, 676 n 9, 677 and n 6, 
684 ftft 8 and 9, 688 and n 4, 689 n, 
690ft 8, 691 ft, 692ft3, 696ft, 
700 ft 8, 711 and ft 4, 712 n and n 6, 
713 ft 2, 714 ft 9, 715 ft 4, 716 ft 5, 
717 ft, 724 ft 3, 726 n 3, 727. 732 n4, 
740 ft 8, 747, 758 n 9, 768 ft 4, 
780, 784 ft 4, 786, 792. 793 ft 5, 
794 ft 1, 705 n, 796, 810 and n, 81 1 
and ft 8, 812 ftft 2 and 3, 814, 816 
and nil 6 and 8, 816 and n 8, 822 
ft9, 830ft6, 840n2,844) 845fi, 
846 and nn 5 and 6, 847 and n 8, 
860 and nn 2 and 6, 861 ft and n 5 
862 and ft 8, 863 ft 3, 867 ft, 860 
and //2.870 a 871, 873 m, 874 w, 
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876n, 877n, 878ti, 880 w, 881 n, 
882 883 n, 884 n, 886 and t», 

886 n, 887 n, 888 ■», 889 », 890 a, 
891 «, 892‘», 893 n, 894 n, 893 
and n, 896 n, 897 n, 898 n, 899 n, 
900nandnl, 910n, 912 n, 913 n, 
917 n, 918 n, 920 ti, 934 n, 935, 930 
and A 6, 937, 938 n, 939 n, 942 n, 
943 m, 945 n, 946 m, 947 m, 9 48 m, 
949 m, 950 n, 952 n, 963, 954, 065 m, 
956 m, 967 m, 968 m, 959 m, 900 n, 
961m, 963, 964 n 2, 966, 968, 
969 and ml, 970 m and m2, 971m, 
972m, 973 m, 974 «, 975 m 6, 976 
and m, 977 n, 978 and m, 979 and m, 
980 and m 7, 981 m, 982 m, 983 m, 
965 m, 986 m, 987 and n and n 3, 
988 m, 989 m, 990 m, 991m, 992 
and n 8, 993 m, 996 «, 996 m, 997 n, 
998 m, 999 m, 1000 m, 1001 m-, 1004 
and m 5, 1005 and m, 1006 and m 7, 
1007 and m 4, 1008 and m 5, 1010 n, 
1011 and m, 1012, 1014 n 2, 101 6 ra, 
1016, 1017 m, 1018 n, 1019 m, 

1020 w, 1021 andnS, 1022 n, 1024 
andn2,1025, 1026, 1027 n 8, 1028w, 
1029 m, 1080 n, 1031m, 1032 m, 
1033 n, 1034 m, 1035 m, 1036 ml, 
1037 m, 1038 n, 1039, 1040, 1042, 
1043 n 1, 1046 m, 1047, 1048, 1049 
and n 2, 1051 and n, 1053 and m 9, 
ia54, 1056, 1057 andn4, 1059, 
1061 and mm 9 and 1, 1062 n 5, 
1063, 1064, 1065, 1066, 1067, 1068, 
1069 and mn 3 and 4, 1070, 1071 
and m2, 1072, 1074m, 1075 m, 

1076 n, 1077, 1078 m 8, 1079, 1080 
m6, 1081 andn7, 1082 m, 1083 m, 
1084»,1066andm3, 1086m, I088n, 
1089 m, 1090 m, 1091m, 1093 m, 
1095 and n, 1097 m 6, 1098 and m, 
1099 n, 1100 andn, 1101, 1102 n, 


1104 m 5, 1105 m, 1106 m, 1107 
1109m 2, 1112, ll]4andm8, 1116 
mS, 1116, 1117, 1118 and m 9, 1119, 
1120 and m2, 1121, 1122m, 1128, 
1126, 1126, 1127 andm, 1129ml, 
1130 m, 1131m, 1132 andm 8, 1133, 
1134, 1136 and mn 8 and 6, 1136 
andm 9, 1187 n, 1138 n, 1139 m, 
1140n, 1142 andm, 1143 andm, 
1144, 1145 andm, 1149 n 7, 1160, 
1161 n, 1152 andm, 1163 andn, 
1164 andnn 1 and 2, 1155 andn 6, 
1156, 1157, 1158, 1169, 1162 n, 
1166 n, 1107 m, 1168 m, 1169 m, 
1170 n, 1171 m, 1172, 11 73 and m3, 
1175,1176, ll77mandml, ll78m, 
1181 m2, 1182 n, 1183 n, 1184m, 
1186 andn, 1187, 1189, 1192m, 
1193 m, 1197, 1198 mn 5 and 6, 
1199n, 1200 n, 1201m, 1202 m, 
1200, 1207 m, 1208n, 1209n, 

1210»?, miandm, 1212m, 1216m, 
1217 m, 1218 n, 1219m, 1220w, 

1222 n, 1223 andm, 1224 m, 1225 m, 
1227, 1228and», I230re,1232,1233 
and m3, 1234m 8, 1235 ml, 1237, 
1238 andn 8, 1239, 1240 n and 
nO, 1242 n 2, 1243n, l'244n, 1245 
andm 4, 1246 m 6, 1247 n 7, 1248 
andm 8, 1250 n, 1262, 1263 m 4, 
1254n, 1255 n, 1259nnl, 2and3, 
1 261 and n and m 7, 1262 », 1 264 m, 
1265 n 2, 1270 andn 2, 1272 and 
m6, 1273 m 7, 1276 m 8, 1276 m, 
1277 m, 1278 m, 1 279 and n, 1280 
n6, 1281n, 1282 andn6, 1284 
and n 6, 1287 n, 1290n 9, 1292 m 7. 

Mnglian, the, or Fire-wonhippers, 
976m 6> 

Mnghis-nd-Din Mabmud b. Malik 
Shah SaljuVi* See nnder Mab' 
mild b. Malik Sb^h. 
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Mn^Tg-nd-DIn Malik ^Shab. See 
Malik ghah b. Mahmud b. Ma- 
bammad Saljubi. 

Mngh>S-wd.Din, Snltin, 771 n,— title 
of I^MySr-ud-Din Yuz-bak-i- 
fiiKhril Khan on his attaining 
to sovereignty. 

MnghTs-ad-DIn *Umr b. Malik-ul- 
’Adil b. Malik-ub Kamil al-Aiyubi, 
230 n. 

Mnghul Klm n. 873 n. Sec under 
Mughal Khan b. Alinjah. 
Muhallab,— one of the early ‘Arab 
governors of Mawara-un-Nahr, 
915 n. 

Mul.iaminafl, the Prophet, 1 5, 8, 
11 w 3, 12?i9, 104?? 3, 147, 180, 
218, 243, 313 n 4, 348 a, 388, 690 
»1, 694?t4, 710, 717, 820, 858, 
935, 976, 1041, 1101 and nn 1 and 
4, 1253 n 4, 1279 ?t, 1280, 1288, 
1290. 

Muliammad b. ’Abbiis, son of Rhls, 
son of MuIjamniad-i-Suri, the 
Amir of Ghur, 322 n, 332, 333, — 
app. XV, xvi. 

Muhammad-i-’Abd-nllah, Amir, — 
an officer of the Ghurl dynasty, 
410. 

Mubaramad b, ’Abd ullah b. Tahir 
ibn ub^usain, 14?i4. 

Muhammad b. Abl *Ali, Amir, — 
governor of the province of Lalior 
and Multan for SuUun Mu’izz-nd- 
Din Muhammad-bSam, 1, 476 ?i, 
482 n. 

Muhammad b. Abu 6a*id JnnaidI, 
Khwaiah. — Wazir of Sultan 
ghams-ud-DIn lyol Timi^, 425 
n9, 644, 613. 

Mnhammad-i-Abn-b Kasim b. IJasan 
ab’Askari, known as al-Malidi. 
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the last of the twelve Imams of 
the SiiPah, 1189n9. 

Muhammad b. 'All b. Laig, of the 
gnffariuii dynasty, 34 n 6, 186 n. 
Muhammad-i- Arsalan Khan b.Sulb 
— XVII I of the Afrisiyabi 
^ans of Mawaru-iin-Nuhr, 906 
907 n 9, 9l4 n, 923 924 n, 926 

Muhammadd-Bakhtyar,— the Malik 

-ul-GhfizI, Ikhtiyar-ud-Diii the 
Khalj, ruler of Lakhanawatl, 489 
t? 7, 503 n 8, 617 and nn 3 and 4, 
619 ??, 524 w, 648 and n 1, 549 and 
??- 4, 550 V n 5 and 6, 651 n and n 7, 
552 and ?? 4, 653 and n 5, 554 and 
nO, r>56 and 71 G, 557, 658 andn7, 
559 7? and 71 2, 6CO??.andn4, 601 
and n 9, 562 and //, 563 and n, 664 
and 71, 565 n and n 4, 567 n 1, 6G8 
and n 8, 569, 570 and n and n 9, 
671 and nn I and 2, 572, 673 and 
717? 9 and 2, 674 and an 3 and 6, 
675, 676 7? ?i 5 and 6, 581, 6107i7, 
627 n and n 6, 666 n, 764 7i 6, 771 
7?<, 1081 7? 9, nil 7?, 1251719.— app. 
xiii, xiv, XV, xvi, xvii, xviii, xxii, 
xxiii, xxiv, xxv, xxvi. 

Mul?ammadi- Bashir, — Fliijib and 
general of ’Umr, son of Lais §nf- 
fnrl, Ivii, 26. 

Miihnmmad-i-Ba^Ir, — llajib of 

Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 
Shah, 411 n. 

Muhammad b. Buzurg-Umid, — third 
Biidshfdi of the Mulnhidah of 
A la unit, 363 a 8. 

Muhammad b. Ab^akim, Saroklisif 
the Imam, 38 andn 5. 

Muhammad b. Ilarun, — an officer 
of Amir Tsma’il, son of Alimad 
SnmanI, 32 ?? 7. 

Muhammad h. Ilasan h. Ishak — 
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gb^emor of Hirat under the S3- 
manis, 87 n. 

lin^anrimad b. al-^asan b. Mu^^ab^ 
Alt-Tahiri,-r-go¥ernor of Kfenra- 
sin, 11, 12. 

lin^ammad b. Idna, Ush-S^id’i, 
See under Shad’i. 

Mubammad b. Ja'far,— general of 
the Khallfah of 

Ma^ammad Jahin Pahlawan b. 
Iladd-g^z, the Ata-bak of ’Ira^ 
and Afarbaijin, 148, 171 and 
nn9, 1 and, 172 n 8. See also 
under Jahan Pahlawan Mnls^am- 
mad. 

Muhammad Jnnaidi, the Wazlr, 
See under Ni^am-ul-Mulk Kamal 
ud-DIn. 

Mnt^ammad b. b. Mn^m- 

mad aa-Sa^afi, Amir,— the con- 
queror of Sind, 1251 n 9. — app. 
zvii, zviii. 

Muhammad-i-Khamak, chief of the 
Amirs and champions of Ghur. 
255 n 7, 257 n 2, 287. and n 1, 409, 
471 n 5, 472 n, 473 n 1, 480 n, 927. 
See also under Shihab-ud-DIn 
M ubammad,’ A li-i-Biarnak. 

Mu^mmad b. Kiram,— head of the 
KiramI sect, called also the Mujas- 
samian, 884 n 5, 886. 

Muhammad b. Mahmud, the Khali, 
—feudatory of Kas^mandl, 548. 
—app. xiii, XV, xvii. 

Mahemmad b. Mahmud of Ghaznln, 
— of the Yammlah dynasty 
zxi," 86 n, 88 and n 4, 89 and n 8, 
90, 91 and n 8, 92 and n 8, 94 n 2, 
85 and n 6, 96 and nn 1 and 2, 819 
a 6, 824 a, 825 a, 905 a. Ho wm 
styled Jalal'Ud-Daulah wa-ud- 
Din. 


Muhammad b. Malik Shah, eon of 
Alb Arsalin-i-GhizI, the Saljuhi> 
SultSn, 108 n 6,' 143 and n 2, 144 
and nandnS, 145 andn4, 146 
and n n6 and 7, 147 n 8, 151 n 6, 
157 nl, 169 n 7. 

Muhammad b. Mas’ud b. Sul^Sn 
Mahmud, Ghaznawi, 95. 

Muhammad b. Maudud b. Sultin 
Mas’ud, Ghaznawi. 97 and 
n4. 

Muhammad b. Muhammad al- JihSni, 
— Wazir of Amir Naer Samani, 
87 n. 

Muhammad b. Mu]^ar — a general 
of Amir Abu Naer-i-Ahmad S5- 
mani, 185 n, 

Muhammad -i-K3bI [Al-Bahi],— 

father of Ibn Hai^am, the Histori- 
an, 11, 820 andn2. 

Muhammad b. Na^ b. Ahmad 
b. Isma’il, Saraani, 88. 

Muhammad b. Nuh b. Maufur b. 
Nuh, Samani, 44. 

Muhammad-i-Shami [the Syrian] 
Shai^,— one of the S^drs or 
chief men of Dihli, 652, 654 
and n. 

Muhammad-i-Sboran, — the Khali. 
Malik of Lakha^awatl, 578 and 
nn 1 and 2, 574 and nn 8, 6 and 
7, 575 n and nn 9 and 1, 576 and 
fin 8 and 6, 577 n, 610n7, 1003 
n4.— app. XX He was styled 
’Izz-ud-DIn. 

Muhammad b. Sun, Malik of the 
Shansabiniah dynasty of Qhur. 
816 n 2, 817 ft, 820 and n 4, 821 
andnl, 822 andn, 824 andn, 
825 ft, 829, 882n 5, 887 n7, 482 
n 8, 609 n, 510, 548 n 1.— app. xv, 
xix, XX. 
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Miih»inoiii(]-i‘T&«i [or NSoJ, Wazir 
of the Gur Khan of the ^arS. 
fChita-is, 929 n, 930 n. 

Mut^aramad b. T^hir b. ’Abd*nl]ah 
Bon of ibn-ul-Pasain,— 

fifth of the dynasty of 

T^urasan, 10 n 6, 15 andnl, 10, 
17, 18, 19, 22 andnnO and 7, 28, 
24. 

Mnbainmad^i-Takish. Kh warazm 
Shah, Saltan, 148, 156 n, 173, 176, 
177 and n 6, 179, 182 and n 1, 197, 
198, 199 n 9, 200 n 7, 235, 240, 
242 n 6, 244 and n 4, 249 n 8, 250 
n 6, 251 and n I, 262 and n 3, 253 
and n 1, 255 n and nn 6 and 7, 256 
and n, 257 and n 258 n, 259 and 
n5, 260 n7, 261nandn8, 262 
andn I, 263 n, 264 and n, 265 and 
n 4, 266 and n, 267, 268 nn 3 and 
4 , 270, 271 andn, 272, 274, 276, 
276, 277, 278, 279 and n 6, 280 
andn2, 281, 282, 465 n 6, 470 n 2, 
472 n, 473 and n 2, 474 n, 476 n, 
479 n, 480 n, 481 n 8, 486 n 8, 495, 
496, 601 n 6, 602 n 6, 603 and n 8, 
6047»n2and 4, 605 andn, 606, 
518 n, 519 n, 523 n, 526 n 8, 527 n, 
625 n 6, 884 n, 908 n, 910 n, 914 n, 
929 n, 930 n, 931 n, 932 n, 933 n, 
934, 960 n 6, 963, 966, 967,968 
n 6. 969 n 1, 970 n 2, 973 n, 977 
and n, 979 and n, 980 nn 8 and 1, 
982 n, 984, 986 n, 987, 990 n, 
991 n, 992, 993 n, 994 n, 996 n, 
lOOl andn. 1004, 1012, 1013, 

10l4n2, 1028n, 1038 71,. 1041, 
1042, 1052, 1053, 1057, 1058, 

1059, 1063, 1096, 1097, 1100, 1101, 
1102n, 1199 n, 1212 — Before ho 
came to the throne his title was 
]{utb-ud-DIu, but on his acces- 


Bion he osBumed that of ’Ala-ud- 
Din, the title borne by his father. 
Mubammad-i-Zaid-nl-*AlawI, Ud- 
Da’I-ila-l-9a^V>'~ roller of T&ba- 
riBtan and Gnrgan, 82 and n 6 . 

Mnbammad Afyal ^an Khatak.— 
author of the Tarikh*!* Muraf 9 a*, 
xvi. 

Mubammad, the Af^rl or robber,— 
the QhinglB Khan 80 called Sal- 
tan Mnbammad l^warazm Shah, 
1041, 1042. 

MnbamniiMl ’All Abn'l ^osim 
’ImadI, Imam, — anther of the 
Taiikh-i-Majdul, zxziin 2, 69. 

Mnbammad ’All Ghazl. the Amlr- 
i-^ajib of Sultan Mn’izz-ud-DIn 
Mabammad-i-Sam Ghurl, 491. 

Mnbammad Araalan Tatfir Khan, 
Bon of Araalan Khan- i- San jar,— 
goyernor of Lakha^awatl, 77 1 n, 
772 n, 776 n, 779 n. 

Mnbammad Bahllm, — ruler of 
Hindustan, 110. 

Mnbammad Ba^a, — author of the 
Tariyi-i-Mir’at-i-Jahan -Numa, 
79 n. 

Mnbammad al-Babi [NnbiJ, — father 
of Ibn Haifam, the Historian, 11, 
820 nnd7i2. 

Mnbammad ^url, — governor of 
Bengal, 511 n. 

Mnbammad IjTasan Khun, — other- 
wise MIrza Gaidar, the Doghlatl 
Mnghal. which see. 

Mubammad Ijlusain DogrhlatT. — 
father of MIrza Qaidar, the 
Mn^al Uistorinii, 883 71. [227. 

Miilmmmad J^usain ShibniiT, Imam, 

Muhammad Khan of S.tnmrkand, 
147 and u 8. See under Muham- 
uiad-i-Ai's>ilun Khan. 
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Muhammad tlie Marai^ii?, the 
Oharfah chief, Amir, 1073 
and n 2, 1077, 1 062 n, 1 200 n. He 
was the ancestor of the Kurat 
dynasty. See also nnder Bokn- 
nd-DIn Mahammad-i-*Usman. 

Mohammad Murad b. ’Abd-or-Bah- 
mail,— translator of the Asar-ol- 
Bilad in Persian, 14 n 1. 

Muhammad Shah b. Bahram Shah 
Ghasnawl. 111. 

Muhammad Shah b. Humayun, — of 
the Bahmani dynasty in the 
Dakhan, 592 n. 

Muhammad Sharif b. Mulla Mu- 
hammad Sharif b. MuUa Muham- 
mad T^hir, HajI, ix. 

Mohammad TIr, see Muhammad b. 
Malik Shah, the Saljuhl. 

Muhammad the TulakI, app. 

iii, V. See under ^iya-ud-Diu 
Mnhammad-i-*Abd-us-Sallam 
Nisawf. 

Muhammad, Yalwij,— minister of 
theQhingiz Khan. 265 n 4. See 
Mahmud Yalwaj. 

Muhammad Yusuf, — author of a 
history entitled M untakhab-ut- 
TawarlUi, 614 n 8. 

Muhammad Zeeruk, Prince of 
Marw, 472 n, 478 n. 

Muhaf |ab-ud-DIn Muhammad *Iwa? 
MustaufI, Khwajah. — Wnzlr of 
Sultan Bafiyyat of Dihll, xxvi, 
zxvii, 641 and n 6, 650 and n 1, 
651 and n 7, 652, 653 and n 5, 
654 », 656 71, 657, 658 andn 1, 060, 
661, 662, 663 and Til, 751, 752, 
753, 756 n 3, 757, 780,787. 

Mnhsin-i- Jauharl, one of the retain- 
ers of *IzK-ud-DIn Ibak, ruler of 
Mi9r, 1276 n. 


Muhtaghim of the Molohidah, the,— - 
signification of the term, 1262 n 2. 

Mn*In-ud-Din Ohisti^ the CghI, — 
the celebrated Muhammadan 
saint, 465 n 8. 

Mu*In»ud-DIn Muhammad, Khwa- 
i-Jahan, the Jahanglri, [of the 
Household of Jahangir], iz, z. 

Mu’In-ud-DIu Sabzwarl, Maulana, — 
author of a history of Khurasan, 
19 nl. 

Mn*In-ud-DIn tJshI, 465 andTiS. 
See nnder Mu’In-ud-DIn Ohistl. 

Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, Abu*l ^nsain 
Ahmad, son of Buwlah, son of 
Fana ^usran, DllamI, 55 7t 1, 57, 
58 andaO, 59 7i5, 60n8, 6l7i4. 

Mu’izz-ud-DIn BahrSm Shah b. 
S]hams-ud-DIn lyal-Timigh, Sul- 
tan of Dihll, xxvi, 639 n, 625, 647, 
648 and n 2, 649 and n 6, 650 and 
n 9, 651 and n 7, 654 ti, 655, 056 
andn, 657, 659 71, 660 andnl, 
727 n 7, 737, 746, 747 and ti 1, 749 
and n 9, 760, 751 and n 3, 763, 765, 
759, 761, 780, 790, 798, 1133, 1136 
n7, 1153n9. 

Mn'izz-ud-DIn Bahram Shah b. 
Sultan Na^ir-ud-DIn Mahmud 
Shah, of Dihll, 672. 

Mu*izz>ud>DIa Ilarawl, ICa?! of Sul- 
tan Ghiyas-ud-DIn Muhammad-i- 
Sum of Ghur, 389. 

Mu'izz-ud-DIn Kai-iyiubad, Sultan 
of Dihll, 634 n 2. 

Mu'izz-ud-DIn Muhammad-i-Sam 
Ghurl, Sultan, xziii andn 2, li, 
112 andn 5, 113 n, 114 n, 115 and 
n6, 189nl, 214, 244 h, 248 and 
n 1, 252, 265 n 7, 256, 257 n 2, 260 
n 7, 261, 262 and n 9, 265 n 4, 267, 
281, 290 n 4, 302 n 6, 307, 810, 
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942, 344, 346 n 9, 349 n, 357 and 
n7, 366, 868,869,370 andnn9 
and ], 871 andn4, 872, 873, 374 
n 2, 375 n, 876, 377 and n 6, 878, 
879 and an 4 and 6, 880 and n 9, 
881 n 5, 882, 384, 385 n 9, 890, 891 
and n 9, 393 and n 7, 894 and n, 
896, 397 n 3, 398 andnl, 899 n 2, 
400 and n 3, 401 n, 402 n, 403 n, 
404, '405 and 7i 3, 408, 413, 414 
and nn 8 and 9, 41 5 nn 6 and 8, 
419 n 5, 424, 425 nn 1 and 3, 426, 
427 andnO, 423 andnl, 429 n 
and n 4, 431, 432 and n 9, 438 
and n 2, 440, 44G and nn 3 and 5, 
447 and n 6. 448 n 3, 440 and nn 
8 and 2, 450 n, 451 andfi, 452 
andn7, 453 n 4, 454 n, 455,456 
and n 1, 457 n, 458 n 6, 460 n 3, 
461 n, 462 n, 463 n, 4G4 and n 7, 
4G6 n and n 8, 466 n 1, 467 n, 469 
n 9, 471 n and 7i 5, 472 and n, 473 
n 2, 474 n 5, 475 and n 2, 476 n, 
478 n 6, 479 n, 480 n and n 7, 481 
nandnnS and 1, 482 n, 483 n, 
434 n, 486 n 3, 486 and n, 487 n 6, 
488, 489 n 7, 490 n, 491 n 5, 492, 
40G and nn 9 and 1, 497 n 3, 498, 
499 n, 600 and 7i 3, 601 n, 603 
n 8, 604 n 4, 608 and n 1 , 610 n, 
612 71 3, 513 and 7i 8, 514 and n, 
615 and7^, 516n2, 5l8n, 6l9n, 
620 n, 521 and 7t, 522 7i 5 and n, 
523 n, 624 and n, 625 n, 626 71 8, 
627 n 2, 631, 632, 633 n, 637 n, 
544 and n 4, 545 and n 5, 646 71 7, 
547 n and n 8, 648 and n 3, 650 
n 6, 652 n 4, 553 n 6, 559 n and 
n3, 66071, 572, 573 n 9, 683 n, 
601 andn8, 602, 60371 7, 60t and 
nl, 606, 607n6, 608n8, 611n9, 
614 71 8, 617 71, 622 7i>, 627 nii 4 and 

12 


6, G28 n 2, 043 n, 679 7» 2, 724 n 4, 
727,732, 742 n 9, 761nl,778n, 
910 n, 929 n, 933, 935, 1058 n 7, 
1069 n 9, 1060 n 5, 1063, J155n6, 
1198 n 8. — app. 1, ii, iii, iv, v, Ti, 
xi, xii, xi^, xvi, xxvi. His title 
was at first Maiik gbihab-nd-DIn, 
which afterwards became Snitsn 
Hu’izz-nd-Dm even before he 
came to tlie throne. 

Mu'izzlah dynasty, the, — the slaves 
of Sultan Ma*izz-ud-Dm Muham- 
mad-i-Sam, of Ghur, who attained 
sovorcigpity, xxxiii, 496 n 9, 639 n, 
737. 

Mnjahid-nd-Dm Asad»i-Sher-i-Koh, 
Lord of ^im?, 229 n 6. 

Miijahid-ud*Dm I-bak, the Sar* 
Dawat-Dar, of Al-Mastan?ir BMl- 
lah the ^Abbasi Khali fab, 1231 n, 
1232 n, 1235 and n2, 1236 andi^, 
1237, 1238, 1240 and n and n 9, 
1241 n, 1242 n 2, 1244 ?», 1245, 
1246n6, 1247 n, 1251, 1260 n 6. 

Mii’jatn-nLBnldan of Ya|^ut, the, 
26 n 3. 

Mnjami’aI-]|Qiiyar, the, — a histo- 
rical work, 117 n, 1294 n, 1254 n. 
— app. yiii. Bee also under the 
Majami’-nl-Khiyar. 

Mujassamian or Corporealists, the, 
— name of a Mu\^ammndan sect, 
384 n 5. 

Mujmal-i-Fa^Hn, the,— a historical 
work, xxix, xxx, xlv, xlvii, 10 n 8, 
12 n 3, 15 nl, 23nn9 and 1,24 
n 3, 31 n 3, 34 n 5, 35 nn 6 and 6, 
37n3, 38w6, 39 n 1, 40n4, 41 
nn 7 and 8, 42 7i 1 , 43 n 4, 46 n 4, 
47 n 8, 48 n7i 4 and 6, 60 n 1, 63 n 
and 77 6, 68 n 2, 60 n 7, 6l7i9, 

63 71 8, 71 77 6, 72 7i 6, 73n 9, 76 n 
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and n tf, 70 u 80 n 5,. 81 nn. 7 
and 9, 85 n, 89 m 8, 97 nn 3 and 4, 
98 n 6, 99 n, 100 n 6, 103 n 2, 108 
a 9, 105 rt, 100 It 3, 107 n 7, 108 
n 6, 109 n 7, 110n5, Il2n6,113n, 
llln, 117», 120 n 3, 121 n, 129 
n2, 132n.H9andl, 186 n, 142 
nl, 143 li 3, 144 n, 145 n 4, 146 
nn 6 and 7, 147 n 8> 1 51 n 6, 158n, 
163 n 4, 170 n 8, 181 n, 185 ft, 191 
nO, 199 fi 7, 217 », 218n6, 237 
nn 8 and 2, 243 n, 264 n, 266 n, 273 
n5, 316 » 2, 836 n 4, 837 n 7, 347 
n 2, 848 n 8, 358 nn 2 and 3, 859 n, 
863 n 8, 870 n, 874 n 3, 877 nn 5 
and 6, 401 n, 403 n, 404 n 1, 407 
nn6 and 7, 411 n, 449 n 8, 460 
n 3, 451 n 6 . 470 n, 496 n 9, 525 n, 
527 n, 528 n 2, 535 n, 609 n 2, 623 
nl, 656 ti, 717 n, 869 n 2, 894 n, 
904 n, 905 n, 906 n, 976 n, 987 n 3, 
988n, 1099n, 1116 n, 1164n, 

1200n, 1221 n, 1256 n 6, 1281 n. 
— app. vi, XX. 

Muka or Mukae, of the Katrln tribe, 
—third Khatun of Uktae I^a’an 
son of the Qlkingiz Khan, 1142 n, 
1149 n 7. 

Muka A|^ul b. TuH, son of the Ohin- 
giz ^an, 1179 n, 1180 n, 1183 n, 
1222 n. 

Mu^ah or Muka, the Nuyin, of the 
Karayit tribe of Mngbals, 874 n, 
1076 n. 

Mii^n the Nuyin, of the Jal&-ir 
tribe of Mngh^^ls, — samamed the 
Ko-yang, signifying the Great 
^an, 1098 n, 1216 n 4, 1217 n, 
1218 n. 

Makftniuk**i-Miti, the false prophet, 
874n6. 

Mnkand or 


Mukuiu Nu- 111 ,— one of the generals 
of tTktde ]$^n’nn, son of the Ohin- 
.giz S||in, Ixiv, 1126 n 6. 

Mnl^li^-ud'Din, the Ko^wM-Bak 
[Senesohal] of the fortress of 
Osh^&h, 663 n, 810, 1153 n9. 

Mnldlta 9 ar*i-Kuf!, the,— a work by 
tho Imam Aba-l-Fa^l Muhammad 
son of Al-lJ^ukim, Sarakhsl. 88. 

Mnkfcadl B’illnh, al-, the ’Abbasi 
Khalifah. 106 and n 3. 

Muktadir B’illah, al-, the ’Abbasi 
Khalifah. 35 n 6, 37, 185 n. 

MuktafI B’illah, al-, the ’Abbnsl 
Khalifah. 32n,33, 34, 89. 

Mulabidah, the, — a heretic sect of 
Muhammaduns, xxr, 46, 189 n, 
145 n 4, 172n8, 201 aDdnnland2, 
244 n 4, 245 n, 255 n, 266 n 4, 
363, 365 andn 3, 381 n5, 894n 1, 
485 and n 3, 623 n 2, 624, 646, 647, 
706 n 3, 1039 n 7, 1061 nl, 1062 
n 2, 1147 n 2, 1148 n 4, 1187 and 
n 7, 1138 and n and n 8, 1189, 1190 
andnl, 1192 n, 1193 n, 1194 n, 
1196, 1197 andn 3, 1198, 1203, 
1204, 1205, 1206 andn 9, 1207 n, 
1210n, 1212 n 6 andn, 1214, 

1221 n, 12d0n, 1257 n, 1262 n. 

Mulatnma\ meaning of the word, 
671 n 7. 

Mumlall Afgk&ns, the,— one of the 
three septa or divisions of the 
Shalmanls. 1044 n. 

Mumtaz-ad-Daulah Mnfa^khar-nl- 
Mnlk, J^jEusam-i-Jang, ix. 

Mundaz ^u’l Adgikar b. Abrahab, 
of the Tababi’ah dynasty of 
Taman, 6. 

Mungard ^an, — grandson of Uktae 
^a-an, son of the Oliingla S||aD| 
1180 n. 
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fifungUBar, tbe Nu^yln, — tbo prin* 
oipal of Mangtt Kh>n*8 Niijmv, 
1183 n. 

HuniB-i-^adim, — general of tbe 
Khallfgh of Baghdad, 184 n. 

Munslji b. Wajxan, ancestor of 
Amir Banjl, 812 and n 9. 

Munsj^I Shlam ParsJiad,— anthor of 
an account of Gaur, 558 n 7* 

Mantab^ab-i-TarI^-i-Na9irI, tbe, 
189, 140 n 5, 141, 307. 

M iiTita.] fbab»nt.Tftwarikh of Bnda- 
uni, *the, xyi, 22 n 8, 25 n 2, 26 n 3, 
41 n8, 91 n 8, 99 n, 100 n 5, 102 
n2, 118 w, 117 n, 135 n 2, 146 nn 

6 and 6, 147 n 8, 151 n 6, 154^ 2, 
155 n, 162 n 2, 163 n 4, 175 nn 

7 and 9, 176 n 4, 177 n 6, 178 #• 7, 
812 n 6, 816/12, 322 n, 338 n 2, 
863 n 8, 407 nn 6 and 7,- 411 n, 
418 n 2, 427 n, 429 n 4, 434 n 8, 
486 n 5, 449 n 8, 498 n6, 601 ft 8, 
6l3n 7, 623nl, 869 n 2, 1221 n. 
— app. vi, vii, xx. 

Muntakbab-ut-TaworiUi, of Mu* 
bammad Yusuf, tbe, 614 n 8. 

Munta 9 ir B*illah, al-, Abmad b. 
Tabir, Ist of the 'AbbAsi dynasty 
in Bgypt, 1259 n 3, 1260 n. 

Munta 9 ir B*illab, Abu Ibrahlm-i- 
Is-ma’H son of Nuh, Samani, the 
last of tbe dynasty, 52 n 1, 81 n, 
903 n. 

Munta 9 ir B’illab, al-, the Isma’nian 
or Fatimite ]aalifah, in Egypt, 
209 and nn 5 and 6. 

Murjl ( Procrastinators) , the,— name 
of one pf tbe heretical sects of 
Muhammadans, 646 and nn 6 
and 7. 

Murray, 462 n, 

Musa, (Moses of scripture), 3, 1101. 


MuBa*i-Be|jlii b. Saljuk, son of Lu^ 
min, the Turkman, 117 n. 

MQsa-i-Ja’far [Musa al-Kifim, son 
of Ja*far a9-$adiV], — of tbe des- 
cendants of *A11, 1282. 

Musa b. SatuV-¥ujab,- second ruler 
of tho AfraaiyabI Khans of Turkis- 
tan, 902 n. 

Mu 9 ’ab b. 'Abd-ullah b, Tebir ibn- 
ul-Qtnsain, — goremor of Nlsha- 
pur, 15. 

Mn 9 ’ab b. As'ad,— grandfather of 
Tabir ibn-ul-^usain, 11. 

Mu 9 *ab b. Talbali, — ancestor of 
Tabir ibn-ul-^usain, 9 n 1, 10 

n5, 11. 

Ma 9 ’abb. Zamik,-- ancestor of Tabir 
ibn-ul-Qusain, 9, 10n5, 11. 

Ma 9 ’ab Sbah, — ancestor of Tabir 
ibn-ul-^usain, 10 n 5. 

Muscoys, the, 1037 n 2. 

Mosbrif-i-Mamilik [Secretary of 
tbe State], tbe, — ^nameof an office, 
635, 638 and n 8. 

Musta’In B'illah, al«, the ’Abbasi 
Khallfah. 15. 

Mnstakfl B’illah, al-, tbe ’Abbast 
S^alifah, 56 n, 58. 

Mustanjid B’illah, al-, tbe ’Abbasi 
^allfab, 218 n 5. 

MuBtan 9 ir B’illah, al-, the ’Abbas! 
Kballfah, 15, 616 n 2, 617 n, 662 
n7, 1117, 1237 n 3. 

Mastan 9 ir B’illah, al-, Abu*TamIm-i- 
Su’d,— tho eighth Khallfah of the 
Isma’Ilian or Fatimites in Egypt, 
47, 299 nn 5 and 6, 1189. 

Mustar^id B’illah, al-, tbe ’Abbas! 
Khallfah, 204 n. 

Mosta’ 9 im B’illah, al*, — last of the 
’Abbosl ]^alIfahB of Baghdad, 
662 n 7, 711, 712 n, 1227 and n 4, 
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1220 HodnS, 1280 u, 1240 a, 

1260 A, 1262, 1260 andnS, 1276 

A 3. 

Muitaufi, meaning of tho word, 
650nl. 

Muatajhir B’illSIi, al-, of the 'Ab- 
baei Khulifahe, 106. 

Uustnfi Bi-nur’illih, al-, of the 
’Abbisi Ehalifahs, x», 217 a, 218 
and A 6, 383. 

Mu’tamad.ud-Danlah,— a Tassal of 
Mabammad>i>Ba]£iit-7ar, tho 
Khalj, 665 and n 4, 

Un’tamid ‘Ala-llah, aI.,of tho 'Abbnai 
Khalifaha, 22 a 7, 23 a 0, 29 a 9. 
Mu’ta?im B’illali, al-, of the ’Abbaai 
Khalifaha, 14. 

Mutawakkil ‘Ala-llih, al-, of tho 
’Abbaai Oalifaha, in Baghdad, 16. 
Mntawnkkil ’Ala-llah, the laat of 
the ’Abbaai dynaaty in Egyi)t, 
1260 A. 

Mn’tajid, al-, of tho ’Abbaai Khali- 
faha, 23 A 9, 24,25, 31 andn3. 
32 aud 7}, 33. 


Mati’n.L’illah, al-, of the ’Abbaai* 
Shalifaha, 68 andn2, 69, 60, 61 
and n 9. 


Mntrawi Afgfeana, tho,-ono of the 
three aepts or diviaions of tho 
Shalmilnls, 1044n. 

MnttakT, al-, of tho ’Abbaai Khali- 
faha, 37, 88, 66 A 1, 68. 

Muwaffalt, ftl*,— the brother of the 
’Abbaai Khalifah al-Mn’tainid, 
22 A 7, 23 and A 9. 

Huf affar, Malik,— governor of Al£h- 
lat, 298 A 1. 

Mnznffar b. YJVut, governor of 
Fiira,— a alave of the ’Abbaai dy- 
naaty, 55 a 1. 


Mu?affar-nd.Din b. Malik-ua-Sa’id 
tho 8al,ub or Lord of Mardin, 
1270 a. [Ardabil, 997 m. 


Mn?affar.ud-Din Gargari, rnler of 
Mu?Rffar-nd.Din Yuzbak b. Jahiiii 


Fahlawan, the Atii-bak, ruler of 


Azerbaijan, 995 n. .See ajao 
under Yiizbak b. Muhammad 
Jahau Puhlawaua 


N. 

Tiabati, a aon of Adam [|of Scrip- 
ture j, 1, 2. 

Nadir .Shah of Peraia, 270 n, 

Naemiina, tho, 260 a 7, 923 a, 930 n, 
931 a, 932 a, 940 a, 941 », 945 ji, 

946 a, 949n, 950 n, 966 n, 982 n, 

085 a, 887 a, 1091a, 1092 «, 

1094 a, 1165 a. 

Noguz, — one of tho only two males 
who oacaped tho general maaaacre 
of the Mughal people by tho 
TIttira, 881 n, 882 883 n, 885 n. 


887 a, 888 A, 890 a, 893 a, 894 m, 
895 A, 937 A 9. 

Naguz, tho, — descendants of tho 
above, 961 a, 999 a, 1000 a, 
1096 a. 

Naluiiau b. Warmeslj, son of War- 
meshiiii, ^“ancestor of Amir 

Baiiji, 312 and « 6. 

Niihar DIw, Rue of Rantabhiir,— 
tho greatest of tho Baea of Hin- 
dustan, 818 and A 6, 824 a 8, 

828 and n 3. 
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Na’Ib-i-Mamlakai [Deputy or Lieu- 
tenant of the kingdom], name 
of an office, 694 n 4. 

Nairun or Nurun Mughnls, the,— 
descendants of Aldn-$uwa 
through the mysterious light, 
891 a, 893 n, 896 n, 899 n, 938 n, 
939 n, 940 n, 942 n, 955 n, 1091 n, 
1095 n. 

Najaf jl^dn, 790. 

NajIb-ud-Dm, Khwaioh. of Nag-awr 
of Siwalikh, 200. 

Najm-ud-DIn, the *Ajami, 217 n. 
Nojm-nd-DIn, Shaikh, author of a 
History of Hozrat Satuk'^ujah, 
tho sainted ruler of Turkistan, 
901 n. 

Najm-ud-DIn Abu Bikr 9adr-ul- 
Mulk, tho Wazir of Sultan ‘Ala- 
ud-DIn Ma8-*ud Shah, son of Rukn- 
ud-Din Firuz of DililT, 664, 
C98 and n 7. 

Najm-ud-Din Abu’lMuzaffar Aiyub 
b. Malik-ul-Kamil, al- Aiyub!, 228 
n 4. See uuder his title of Malik- 
uf-Sdlili Najm-ud-DIn, al-Aiyubl. 
Najm-ud-DTn Aiyub b. Shadi, the 
Kurd!. See uuder Aiyub, sou of 
Shddi. 

Najm-ud-DIn the Kabri, otherwise 
Al-K!wakT, tho celebrated Khwa- 
razml saint, 1100 ft. 

Najm-ud-DIn KazwInT, tho astro- 
nomer and mathematician, 
1257 ». 

Najm-ud-Diaal-$iwaV!| Seo Najm- 
ud-Din the Kabri. 
Najm-ud-Din-i-Sarbiiri the Rumi, 
Imam, 1214. [24 n 5. 

Nakdbat, signification of tho word, 
Nako b. JujI Kasnr, tho brotlior of 
tho Chingiz Kh;in. 1180 m. 


Ndku Aghul b. Kyuk Khan, son of 
Dktao, son of tho Qh^ngiz Khan. 
1180 n, 1183n, 1185 n. 

NdkuSy meaning of the word, 1194 n. 
Nola, Rajah, 691 n. 

Nandd, a Hindu Rajah, 86 f». 
Nariman or Nadimiin, son of Afrldun, 
ancestor of Amir BanjI, 306, 
309 H. 

Naro [Tasdar] Jai-pal, rulerof Hind, 
86 n, 636 n. 

NarsI-ul-AshghanT, Vlth of the Ash- 
kdniiln dynasty of 'Ajaro, 4. 

Narsi b. Bahrain b. llurmuz, Vlth 
of the Sasduidn dynasty of 
'Ajani, 4. 

Nar-singh Diw, son of Rajah Bijayi 
Diw, of Jamun, 451 a, 4G7 n, 
Nashir-un-Nram b. 'Uniaro b. 
Sarakhil, of tho Tabdbrah of 
Yaman, 7. 

Namibia, the, — a scot of Muhammad- 
an heretics, 646. 

Nasich — a species of silken fabric 
woven with gold, 1194n. 

Nn^ir li-Din-illali, an-, the ‘AbbusI 
Khallfah. of Baghddd, xzii, 193, 
223, 239 n 9, 2 12 /i 6, 244 and n, 
265 n 4, 266 n, 296 m, 383, 488 a 1, 
617ft, 666 w, 90 In 2, 968 n 6, 
lOSGn, llOSnl. 

Nr»sir-ud-Daulah Abu’l Hnsan-i- 
Simjur, — governor of parts of 
^iirfisdu under the Sumdnls, 
44. Seo also uuder Abu'l-idusan- 
i-Simjur. 

N^r-ud-Din, Wazir of Sultfiu ‘Ala- 
ud-DIu Muhammad Kliwarazm 
^fih, 993 n. 

Na^iir-ud-Dm-i-Aotamur, Malik, 
feudatory of f^’chcJluh, li, 531, 
532. 
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Nai^Tr-nd-Din of Bindw [or Pindar], 
the Q]^a*uejh,— one of the Maliks 
of SnHau Ma’izz-ud-Dln Ma^am- 
mad-i-Sam, of Ghur, 626, 762 and 
n7. 

Nafir^nd-DIn, the Mubtashim, ruler 
of the Kuhistan, 1 190 n 1, 1195 n, 
1196 n. 

Na^ir-ud-Din-i-Toghan, Feoffee of 
Budrk’un,->one of the Maliks of 
Sul (an Mu’izz-ud-Dm Mu^am- 
mad-i-Sum, of Ghur, 626 and n 2. 
Na?ir-nd-Dm, theTiiah Khwnjah,— 
the celebrated mathematician 
and SQfl poet and chief adviser 
of Hulnku Khnn, 1190ii 1,1206 
n 3, 1209 n, 1230 h, 1232 , 1236 n, 
1239 n, 1246 u 5. 1 253 n 4, 1254 n, 
1256 H 6, 1267^1, 1261 n 7. 
ISnjir-ud-Din b. *Alu*ud-Dm, the 
$a)jiib or Wazir of Rai, — adviser 
of Hulakfi j^an, 1262 n. 
Na^ir-ud-DIn Abu Bikr, son of 
Malik Soif-nd-DIn Sur!,— one of 
the Maliks of Sultln Ghiyns-ud- 
Dln Mubammad-i-Sam, Ghurl, 
344, 345, 390. 

Nayir-nd-DIn Ai-Yitim-ul-Baha-I, 
Malik, — feudatory of Lohor under 
8n1^o Sliams-ud>DmI-yal-timigli, 
of Dihli, 727, 728, 780, 866 n. 
Nufir-ud-DIn Alb-i»GhazI b. Kazil 
Arsalin, SaljiiVi, — nephew and 
Malik of the brother Sultans of 
Ghur. 390, 472 andia, 478 n 6, 
480 n, 490, 1198 ?i. 8. 

Na 9 ir-ad*Dm Fusjbamirl or IKaimlrf, 
-officer of Sultan Jalul-ud-DIn 
Khworazm ghiih, 1276 n. 
Kri 9 ir-ud*Dm l^usain, the Amlr>i* 
ghikar,— one of the Maliks of 
Saltnn Mu*izz-ud-DTn Mubam- 


mnd-i-Sam, of Ghur. 416 and n 8| 
416, 417 and n8, 490, 504 and a 8, 
606, 724, 726. 

N^ir*ud-DIn Husaind-Kharmil b« 
gharmil-i-Sam J^^usain, Malik, 
351, 602 and n3. 

Nayir-ud-DIn Qusain b. Mnbammad 
Madini, — one of the Maliks of 
Ma*izz-ud*Dm Mubammad-i-Sam 
of ^ur, 340 », 844 and n, 861 and 
n 9, 362, 364 and n 1, 365, 866 and 
n 4, 490 and n 3, 496 n 1, 626. 

Nufir^ud-DIu ’Iwaf son of Sultan 
Ghiyag-ud-Din 'Iwa?, the Khali, 
of Lakhanawati, Izii, 586 n 1, 595 
n-2, 618 M, 774 It. 

Nn^ir-ud-DIn l^ubajah, Malik, xxvi, 
200. See under ^[abajah. 

Nugir-ud-DIu Koslilu Khan b. Bek 
Arsalan, Malik, — officer of Sultan 
Joldl-ud-DIn Khwarazm ghah, 
1276 n. 

Nd^ir-ud-DIn Knsll!, — one of 

the Court Ka^Isof Sultan ghftms- 
ud-DIn I-yal-Timish, of Dihli, 
625. 

Naglr-ud-Din, IJLnzl,— father-in-law 
of a sister of Sultan Mu’izz-nd- 
Dln Bahram ghah of Dihli, 650. 

Na^ir-ud-DIn Mabmud Bughrn 
Khdn. son of Ului^b Khan-i-Bal- 
ban, Iv, 716 It 6. 

Nii^ir-nd-Din Mabmud ghah, Malik 
of Lakhagawati, elder sou of 
Shoms-ud-DIn lyal-Timish, Sul- 
tan of Dihli, 534 it, 586, 594 and 
It and 111, 595, 017 andnS, 618 it, 
625, 628,629, 630, 631, 635 n 6, 
639 It 4, 773 it. 

Nigir-ud-Din Mabmud ghah, Sultan, 
younger son of Shams-ud-DIn 
lyal-Timigh, Sultan of Dilili, 
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xzxvii, xxis, xsx, xxxi, xxxii, 
xxxiii andn3, xxxivn4, Iv, 26 
n 1, 70 and n 9, 183, 231 and n 1, 
310 and n 4, 388, 430, 538 n, 639 n, 
647 » 9, 597 n 6, G26, 620 n 7, 
630, 636 n6, 639n4, 641 n5, 648 
n 5, 601, 664 n 3, 666, 669 and n 8, 
670 andnl, 671, 672 n and n 2, 
676 and n 6, 676, 677 n 6, 681 and 
n 10, 684 and n 9, 685 n 4, 690 n 8, 
696a 8, 699 w 1,701 nl, 716 n5, 
717 and n, 721 n 6, 723, 741 and 
n 2, 744 n 6, 747, 754 n 6, 758 and 
n 2, 769 and n 6, 760 nn 8 and 9, 
762 n 8, 767, 769 n 6, 770 « 9, 
772 n, 774 n, 775 n, 776 n, 777 «, 
778 n, 781, 782 n 4, 783 nn 7 and 1, 
786,787, 789, 790, 793 n 7, 794 
n 1, 795 n, 797 n 6, 798, 799, 800 
n 8, 808 and n 4, 813 n 5, 814 and 
n 7, 816 n 2, 818 and n 4, 819 and n 8, 
820, 823 and n 4, 824, 831 andn2, 
842, 846, 846 n 5, 847 n 4, 849 
n9, 853, 855 n 6, 856, 862, 863 
andnn2 and 3, 884 n, 900, 1056 
nl, 1077, 1104, 1125, 1130 n, 
1131 n, 1176, 1181 n 2, 1184n, 

1202 n, 1224 n, 1225 n and n 6, 
1288nl, 1293, 1294.~app. x. 

Nii^ir-ud-Din Mahmud TaghriH- 
Alb Khan, — one of tho Malika 
of Salman Na^ir-nd-DIn Mahmud 
Shah of Dihll, 673. 

No^Ir-nd-Din Mardan Shah, Mu|>am- 
mad-i-Oha-uah, — one of tho Ma- 
lika of Snlfan Shama-nd-DYn I. 
yahTimish of Dihli, 626 andnl. 

^afir-nd-DYn, MYran Shah, son of 
Mabammad-i-Oha-ugh, theKhalji, 
— one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Sfeama-nd-DYn I-yal-Timish of 
DihlY, 626 nl. 


Na$ir-ad-DYn Mabammad, the Wa- 
zir of the Dar-ul-Khilnfat, 1229 

n 8. 

^agir-nd-DYn Miihammadb. 'Ala-nd* 
Din Utsiix b. ’Aln-ad-DIn J^jCnBaiu 
Jahan-soz, GhurY. 417. 

Na^Yr-nd-Din, Mabammad, IJarY.vi- 
Mardan Sli^h,— ono of the Malika 
of Sultan Shams-ud-DYn I-yal 
Timish of DihlY, 626 n 1. 

Na^ir-ud-DYn Muhammad b. ^Izz- 
ud-Din ^nsain, Malik of MadYn 
of (^ur, 339 andn4, 340n, 343 
n 6, 34^4 n, 497. Soo also under 
Shihab-nd-DYn Mabammad Khar- 
nak, for which it seems to bo a 
mistake. 

Nagir-ad-Din Mabammad-i-Khar- 
nak, Malik of Marw, 381. 

Na^ir-ad-Din Mabammad, Malik, — 
son of Malik Saif-ud-DYn f^asan, 
the Karlagh, 689 n, 782 n 3, 786 
n6, 859 aad n8, 860, 861 andn6, 
863 n 3, 1129 andnl, llSOn, 
1131 n. 

Na^ir-ad-Din Mabammad Sher-i- 
Koh, entitled al-Malik-ul-Kahir, 
ruler of Qimg, 213 n 5. 

Na^ir-ad-DYn Mabammad b. Shihab- 
ud-DYa Muhammad Khamak b. 
’Izz>nd-DIn al-^asoia ^urY, 
344 n. 

Nagir-ud-Din Sabuk TigYn, 46 and 
n 4. See nnder Sabuk Tigin. 

Nugir-od-DIn TimranY, — one of tho 
Maliks of the brother Saltans of 
Ghur, 890, 490. 

Nagir-ud-DYn ’U.gmnn-i-^arab, son 
of Malik Taj-ad-DYu-i-^arab, 
Malik of Sijistan and JNlmroz, 
193andn5, 194n7, 198 n 6, 199, 
200, 961 n3, 1199 n. 
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Nafiri Maliks, tlio, — the Turkish 
Slave dynasty of Dihli, 26 and 
n 1. 

Ks^iri l^amah, the, of Minhkj-i* 
Baraj, xxvii, 681, 682, 818* 

Na^inyyah College of Dihll, the, 
xxyi, xxvii, 644, 667. 

Na^r, the flaji, the merchant of 
Bakhara, 70. 

Na^r, the TQlakl, Amir, — gOTomor 
and feudatory of Tulak, 1038 
and n 7. 

Na^r b. Al^mad b. Asad, son of Si- 
man -i-^addat, — second of the 
Bamanl dynasty, 29 and n 9, 80 
andn, 31, 54. 

Nafr b. Abmad, son of Tahir Suf- 
fari,— governor of Sijistan under 
the Siminis, 26 n 2, 

Na?r b. Ahmad-Msma’il Samani, 
Amir, Vth of the dynasty, 33, 35, 
36, 37 and n and nn 2 and 3, 64, 
66 n 2, 185 n. 

Na?r b. AIjmad Khan-i-Khizr Khan, 
of the family of the Afrasiyabis 
of Turkistan, 906 n. 

Na$r b. Darhim, son of Un-Na^r, — 
governor of Sijistan under the 
Tahiris, 19 a 1, 22 n 6. 

Nasr b. Ibrahim, son of Sultan Mas- 
'ud, Ghaznawi. 105. 

Na^r b. Isma’Il, son of Ahmad Sa- 
muni; 64. 

Na^ b. Mahmud of Ghoznin, Amir, 

88 . 

Na^r b. Muhammad Arsalan Khan, 
—of the family of the Afrasiya- 
bis of Turkistan, 906 n, 907 n. 

Najr b. Sabuk Tigin, — commander 
of his brother Mahmud’s army, 
xvii, 60 n 4, 61 andn 6, 76,61n, 
86 n, 186 n. 


Nasr-i-SLift or Abu-Na^rd-SIiiDi aon 
of Babi’i, the Khiriii. 18 and 
n 7. 

Nasr, the ^aVan, ghams^ul-Mulk 
son of Taf'^aj Xlllth of 

the Afrosiyabi Khans of Turkis- 
tan, 905 n, 906 n. 

No^rn’llah b. Muhammad b. ’Abdul 
Majid, translator of Kalilah and 
Dimnah into Persian, 109 n 9. 

Nan Daulat, the, — ^title of the son 
of Rukn-ud-Din ^ur ghah of 
Alamut, 1212 n. 

Nau Musalman, the, — Jalil-ud*Din 
Hasan of Alamut, the Mulahidah 
heretic who turned orthodox, 
265 n 4, 1190 n. 

Nauhatf signification of the term, 
383 and n 3. 

Ndwak, signification of the word, 
1135 andn 4. 

Nestorians, the, 961 n, 984 n, 1234 
n9, 1244 n. 

Newport, Captain Christopher, 
295 n. 

Nialis, the, — the adherents of Nial 
Tigin, tho rebel viceroy of the 
Panjab, 121 andn 7, 122 n 3, 129. 

Nial Tigin,— chamberlain of Abu’l- 
’Abbas-i-Mnmun al-Farighuni, 
86 n, 120 n 5, 232 n, — some call 
him Alb Tigin. 

Nial Tigin,— the rebel viceroy of 
the Panjdb, 121 n 7. 

Nih-Firuzah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaipawi, 105 and n 9« 

Nikudur Aghul. son of Hulaku 
Khan, — he became a convert to 
Islam and was styled Sultan 
Ahmad, 1207 n, 1293 n 8. 

Niku-dar, Nii-in,— one of the Nu- 
yins of the Khan, 1128. 
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Nikltdanif, tlie» name of a people^ 
874 a. 

Ki’mat’nllahi the historian) 622 a. 

Nimrud, the Tyrant) [Nimrod of 
Boriptare]| 8. 

NihkiasBn)-*the name of Qbudai- 
8hu-0‘Sbn) the Altan Khan, as 
spelt by some European writerS) 
956a) 1186a9. 

Nis&wi’s Life of Snlfan Ja1al*nd- 
Din Khwaraam Sh&h) 1017 
1018 a) 1019 a. 

Niflb-i-NifablaU) the, — a lasioogra* 
phioal work, by Imam Abu Nafr 
Faiahi) 196 a 4. 

Nif am of the Deccan) the, 611 a. 

Nifam Shah, of the Bahmani dy- 
nasty, 692 a. 

Nifam-ud-Din, Qhaiyi, the cele- 
brated saint of Dihll, xu and 
a 6) xzxi* 

N4^*ud-Din) of Fai^anah) — a 
Janbaz in the service of Sulfan 
Mnbam mad-i*Ba]^ty sT) the Khali , 
of Lakhanawatl) 562. 

N4&n9*ud-DIn Ajj^nnad, Khwajah.-* 
author of the Tabakat-i-Akbarl, 
xii, 623 n8, 666 a a 

Nif 5m-nd- Din M n^ammnd, — an 
officer of Sultan ]j^atb-ad*DIn 
I-bak of Dihll) 898, 523 a) 
602. 

N4am-ud-Dln ShafurkanI or Sh^t- 
buryhanl. — one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din I-yal-Ti- 
ihish of Dihll) 635 and a 7, 761. 

N4am-ul-Mulk) Wazlr of Sultan 
*Ala-ad-Dln Takish-i-KhwSrazm 
gbah, 244 a 4. 

N4am-ul-Mnlk Kamal-ud-Dln Mu- 
bammad-i-Abu Sa’ld Junaidl,— 
Wazlr of Sultan Shams-ud-Din 

13 
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I-yal-TIml9]| of Dihli) 626,684 
andnl) 689, 640, 641, 724. 

N4am-nl-Mnlk Tusi, — ^the Wasirof 
Sultan Jal51*ud-DIn Malik Shah^ 
Saljukl, 139 and a, 141, 142, 148 
a2. 

N4iin-ut-XawarIkhi— of the Kufi 
Abu Sa*ld-i-'Abd-nllah of Baifa, 
xri) 25n2) 97n4) 99 n, 118 n, 187 
n5) 142nl) 146 n6. 

NogayS)-— the vulgar spelling of the 
name of the Nagus, which see. 

Noghay, the, name of a people, 
809 a. 

Noros-i-Jalill) the, — the first day 
of spring) named after Sultan 
JalaUud-Din Malik Shah, Saljubl, 
who reformed the Oalendar, 14:1. 

North) Lieut.) 1062 n 6. 

Noshed b. Bahr2m)-<^ncestor of 
the Simanis, 29. [Samanls, 29. 

Nosh^ b. Noshed) — anoestor of the 

^^Notes on Afghanistan)** Baverty*0, 
zlvi) xlix, 1) liV) IV) 1043 n 1. 

Niib [Noah of Scripture], 2, 8, 803 
andn7) 870 n, 882 

Nub) the Jan-dar,-^ chief in 
the service of Baltin Jalal-ud- 
Din Khwarazm Shah, 540 n, 
1022 n, 1023 a. 

Nub b. Asad b. 8aman-i-Spiddit, 
— governor of Sarnrhand, 27 and 
n6) 28) 29) 63. 

Nub b. Mansur b. Nub SSminl, IXth 
of the dynasty, 29, 33 nl, 44, 
45 and nn 6 and 8, 46 and n 4, 47 
and n 8, 48 and nn 2, 8 and 4, 62 
n 8) 54, 74 n 3, 186 n, 232 », 902 n, 
903 n, 916 n. 

Nub h. Na9r b. Abmad Samaiil, Vlth 
of the dynasty, 29, 88 aud.nn 5 
and 6, 39 and n 1 , 40, 54. 
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siguifloation of thd word, 
IMaadnd. 

Kums, thoi 667 andnS, an error 
for the Tanlii which lee. 
Hdr-ad-DIn, the l^warani^ Imlm, 
1160, 1161. 

Kar*nd-Diii, the Turk, staled Nur, 
the Turk, — ^head of the Malawi- 
dah heretics of Hiadostani 646 
andn5. 

Kor-ad-Din-i-A’ma [the BIuid]| a 
Mobammadan saint of Bamr- 
hand, 1228. 

Kur-ud-DIn Mahmud aUMalik-ul- 
*Adil, son of *lmid-ad-Dm Zangi, 
Baltin of 149, 169, 203 

and n 1, 204 n, 206 and na 4 and 
6^206 audn7, 207 n 8, 208 and 
fiandnd, 209 aadn6, 210 andfi, 
212n, 213nandna2 and 6, 216| 
216, 217 a, 218 n 

Nur-ad*Dm Mubammad,— goTemor 
of Sind for Saltan Shama-nd- 
Dln I'yal-Timish of Dihll, 616 n. 
Narldash, Bnrandash or Koriidash 
—one of the Amirs of Ula^^ush 
T4^n, the Badshih of the Tar- 
kish tribe of the IJngl^uta, 945 n. 
Nurka, the Nuyao,— one of the 
generals of the Qhiogla ]^in, 
1027 n 8. [Nairun Maghals. 
Burun Mnghals, the. See under the 
Nasahh'i'Jahin Ara,. the,— name 
of a book, 195n4. 

Kttshad, son of Bahritn Qhubin, son 
of Bahram Jash-nash, — ancestor 
of the Siminla, 53. 

Kushir, son of Nushad, son of Bah- 
ram Ohttbln — ancestor of the 
Saminis, 63 and n 6. 

Kushlrwan b. Ijf^abad, the Jast, 
first of the Akasirah djrnastj of 


*Ajam, 5, 6, 8, 19nl, mnB, 
888 n, 894 n. 

Nash-Tittin-i-Ghariah. founder of 
the £bwarazm gbihl dyxAsty, 
138n8, 169n7, 232n, 238n, 
892 n. 

Kash-Tiglo, the EJiifah £|^adim of 
Sultin Maa’ud of Ghoanin. 124 
n4. 

Nush-Tigln, the Silah-dir,— a Turk 
who slew Tagh^i al-Mal’un, the 
usurper of the throne of Gftiazniii. 
100, 101. 

NQsh«TigIn or Kush-Tigin, the 
Pahlawan, — an officer of Sultan 
Mahammad-i-Takigb Khwarasm 
Shah, 1034 n*. 

Navrat-ud-DIn Abu Bikr b. Jahan 
Pahlawan Mabammad, the Ata* 
bakof Afarbaijan, 172 n 3, 173, 
249 and n 3. 

Nafrat-nd-Bin *Ali b. Yamln-ad- 
Din Bahrain Shah, Malik of 
Sijistan and NImroz, 196, 197 and 
n 1, 198, 1200/1. 

Navrat-ud-DIn Hazar-Asp, also 
styled 

Nofrat-nd-Din Hazar-8af, the Ati- 
bak of Lar,— one of the greatest 
of the ancient Maliks of Sultan 
’Ala-ud-DIn Mohammad ^wa- 
razm Sh^h, 990 n, 991 n. 
Nufrat-ud-DIn ^atlagh Shah b. 
Ulo gh ^aa*i<Abi Muhammad, 
g^an of Gazarwan, 235. 
Nn 9 rat-ud-DIn, Salarl,— goremor of 
the tract of HansI, on the part 
of Saltan gatb*ud-D!a Ibak of 
Dilill, 517 n. 

N afrat-ud-DIn Sh^z* J^an Sanhar-i- 
Saghalsus the Malik-ul-Elabir,— 
one of the Maliks of Salt&n Kafir* 
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ud-DIn Mahmud Sb&h of Dihl!, 
678, 674 n 8, 684 n8, 687 and nn 
Oandl, 688 aiidnandn8, 689n 
aiidnn6 and7, 690 n 8, 692 n 3, 
695 and nn9 and 1, 696 a, 699 na 
2 and 6, 700 n 8, 704 n5, 718 and 
n2, 1202 n. 

Nafrat-fld-Din Tayaaa’i, Malik and 
fendatozy of Awadh under Snlfan 
Bafiyyat of Dihll, liv, Iv, Iziii, 
638n7, 639, 690 n 1, 732 and n 2, 
788, 784, 736,743,824 andn8, 
825 and n 8, 866 a. 


Nufrai ]Q|an Badr-nd-DIn San^ar- 
i-6ufl, the Bumi,— one of the 
Malika of Snlfln Nifir-nd*Din 
Mahmud gb«h of Dihli, 678 a 5, 
700a8, 718a2, 7l4a 9,787,788 
and a 9, 794. 

Nn^ratjang,— app. xzi, 

Nuzhat-nl-^alub| the name of a 
book, 1216 a. 

Nyew-lyen, of the Ohanohu tribe, 
one of the generals of ** Mengko ” 
¥a'an,-8on of the Ohingia Qnn, 
1222 a. 


Odo de St. Attiand, the Master of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, 220 
a 8. 

Ogotai, -^mispronunciation of the 
name of Oktae, son of the Ohin* 
gli ]^an, 1104 a 4. 

Ohsson, D’. Bee under D’Ohs- 
son. 

OIdjaitu, a Mug^l title corres- 
ponding to the Tnrkish Kuflugk 
and the Arab Jfa&droJb, 865 a. 

Oriental Congress, the, 611 a, 
885 n, 1094 a -<-app. iv. 


Oriental History, Fayton*s, 1162n. 

Osborn, Major B. D., 1187 a 7. 

Osmanli, the. See under the 
manli Turks. 

Ossetae, the, — the Europeanised 
name of the tribe of As, 1165 a, 
1169 a. 

Ossian, 608 a 1. 

Ottomnn Turks, the, 874 a, 878 a, 
1235 a 1. See also under the 
'Usmanl! Turks. 

Ouseley, 94 a 8, 1008 a 5. 


p. 


Paderin, M., 910 a. 

Paedar,— a Mughal Amir in the 
army of Hnlaku ^an, 1276 a. 
PSeiahf 1268 a 8. 

Pakhal, SnH&n — the Jahangirian 
Sultan, 104i a, 

Faldrdkf — a species of DamaiKsened 
steel, 1218 and a 7. 


Pali-che, the Orla [Arlat],— an offi- 
cer of " Mengko ” ](a*an, son of 
the Qbitigiz ^an, 1222 a. 

** Panjab and Dehli, in 1857,’* Her. 

J. Cave Browne’s, 1062 a 2. 

Pan jab Survey Maps, the, 687 a. 
Paranohahs, the, 611 a. 

Pardon, the dress of, 87 and a I, 
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Parii Nationft^ Libraryi thei vlii* 

Parsis tbe, 620 n 2. 

PlarweB b. Parwesi son of Qbanaabi 
— ftnoestor of Amir Baii}i| 812 
aadn7. 

Parwis b. Yazdajird»i-Shfthr-yarf 
the last of the Akaairah dynasty 
of *AJam, 70 n 1. 

Paihm, Bignification of the word, 
089 n. 

Pathan Kings of Dehlii Thomas’s 
Ghronioles of the, xzvin3, !▼, 
666n, 668 n, 669 » 8, 679 n6, 686 
n4,688n2, 690nl,699nl, 780, 
779 n, 701 n 4, 796 ti 2, 800 n, 818 
n 6, 867 n 8, 878 n, 1108 n 1, 1129 
n 1| 1259n3,^app. i, iv. See 
also under Thomas’s ** Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Dehli.” 

Fagans or the BatanI Afi^nSi the, 
zii, ziii, zxiii n 2, 820 n 4, 834 n, 
d62nd,897nl, 497n8, 60dol, 
609 n, 611 n, 512 n, 528 n 3 , 588 n, 
786 n6, 852n4, 87dn, 886fi, 
1132 n, 1295 n9,— app. xix. 

Faynton, 295 n. 

Pemberton, 668 n, 

Pesh Dad, snmame of Gaiu«mart, 
or iBt of the Bosta- 

-niah dynasty of ’Ajam, 2. 

Pesh-dad b. Hosh^i'Si ancestor of 
^nbak-i-T^I, 303 n 7. 

Pesh-Dadan, the let of the lire 
dynasties of ’Ajam, the, 1, — also 
called the Bastaniah. 

Peta, son of Hocotam Cham, son of 
the Genzis Cham, — wrong name 
of Baiu Khan, son of TughI [JujI j 
Khap» son of the CThinglz Khan^ 
1167 n. 

P^tis de la Croix, — author of a Life 
of the Qlpnglz ^an, 635 n, 890 n, 


888fi, 964 n 2, 969 nl, 971 n, 
984 a, 998 a, 999 n, 1000 n, 1010a, 
10l7n, 1019n, 1024 n 2, 1026a, 
1088a, 1084a, 1089n. 

Petreins, 1171 a. 

Philaretns, 158. 

Philip Angostos,— -Philip II. of 
France who nndertook with 
Kiohard Coenr-de-Lion the third 
Omsade, 225 n. 

Philip Smith, 886 a. 

Ping-ohing. See Lyew-ping-ohong, 
1218 a. 

Pur-i-Boshan, the, or 

PIr-UTarIk, the, 1078 a 8. 

Fir Mnhammad, grandson of Amir 
Timur, 1155 a 6. 

PIr gl^ah, son of Saltan ’AlS-nd- 
Din Mu^ammad-i-TakiB}| Khwa- 
razm Shah, 254 a 8, 282 n 7, 283 
a 9. See also under Caiiyas*nd* 
Din PTr Sh^h. 

Piroy, the slave of Alb-Tigin, — 
ruler of ^aznln, 78 and a 7, 74 
n2, 820 a8. 

Pithora Bae of Ajmir, xxiii, 846 a 9, 
898, 410 n 6, 432 n9, 456a2, 458 
and a 6, 459 a and a 9, 460 a and 
an 8 and 4, 462 a, 468 a, 464 and 
n7, 466al, 467 a, 468, d69 an 8 
and 9, 470 a and a 2, 486 a, 489 
n8, 491, 516 a 2, 617 a, 518 a, 
619 a, 549, 598 n 8, 608a8, 621 a 6, 
622 n, 635 a 4, * 761 a 1, 779 a 8, 
1059 a 9, 1060 a 6,-^app. ii, iii, 
iv, V, vi. 

Plowden, Captain T. 0., 1081 a 7. 
Poetry of the Afghans. Baveriy’s, 
xxxi, 611 n, 1078 a 8, 1147 a 9. 
Poles, the,— the people of Poland, 
1166 a. 

Podi-oha,-*a great Tatar [Mni^al] 
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lord, general of '^Mengko** fe- 
io, 1223 n. 

Polo, Maroo, Bee under Haroo 
Polo, 

Poondir, of the Dahima race of 
Bajpute, 460 n. See alto under 
Qhand Poondir. 

Popes, the, 1227 n 8. 

Fortakm, Bortakin or BortUdn. 
See under Torkln. 

Porus, the Indian Prince who came 
to battle with Alexander the 
Great, 686a, 687 n. 

Pottinger, 188 a 7. 

Pramarah race of Hindus, the, 
623 a. 

Prank! b. Siam b. Ludi, — anoestor 
of Sultan Bahlul, the founder of 
the Lddlah dynasty iu India, 
610 a. 


Prejevalsky, the Bnssian Colonel 
and explorer, 961 a, 981 a, 1066 a# 

Price, Hr., 165a7, 4i2a, 684n2, 
1048 a 1. 

Frith! Baj or Pirt*hwir8ji, of 
Ajmir. See under Pithori Bae* 

Pfithu, Bartii or Britd,-^ Hindu 
chief, 629 a 6. 

Proceedings of the Astatic Sodefy 
of Bengal, 68da, 774a, -^pp. xxii. 

Procopins, — ^the Greek historian of 
the Vlth century, 171 a. 

Pulod or Fiilad, son of Malik Shan- 
sab, son of Kharnak. — Amir of 
Ghur. 306 a 9, 811 and n 2. 

Pulan, — one of tho Maliks of Saltan 
Shanis-ud-DIn I-yal-timis]! of 
Dihll, 629 and a 7. 

Purihars, the,— name of a Hindu 
people, 611 a 8. 


Qaan-i-Bozorg, — title of the Qhiu- 
giz Khan, — app. xxi. 

QuatremSre, 1188 a 8, 1226 a. 

Queen of Sheba [Saba], BalVis, of 
the Tababi’ah of Yaman, 6, 303 
a 7. 

Queen Boussudan, daugther of 


Queen Thamar, soreroign of 
Georgia, 1001 a. 

Queen Thamar, soTeroig^ of Geor- 
gia, 1001 n, 

Qotb aldyn Baktyar K4ky, 622 a. 
Soe under Ulatb*ud-DIa Bnkh- 
tyar Kakl. 


Badwiah,— ancestor of Tahir ibn 
ul-Husain, 9nl. 

Bue of Chand-wal [Ohand-war], 
the, 743. 

Boo of Dihll, the, — defeated by 
Mu’izz-ud-DIn Mobammad-i-Sam 
Ghuri, Sultan.of Ghaznm, 379 a 4. 


Bae of Gujarat, the, 521 a. 

Bne of Gwaliyur, the, 546 a 7. 

Bae of Jaj-nagar, the, xxvii, 686 
a 6, 689 n, 592 a, 666 a, 738, 739, 
762, 763 and a 3. 

Bae of Jaj-nagar-Gduah, tho, 692 a, 
B$e of Kllinjar, tho, 623 a, 524 a, 
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78S, 784, 785 and n 9, 777 n, 884 

a 8. 

Bae ot NahrwSloh, the, 516 n 8, 
619 n, 620 n. 

Bao of Thangir [or Thaokir], tbe^ 
546. 

Bae of the, 502 n. 

Bae Kokar or Kokar, — an error for 
the Ehokhar Ble, 294 ti. 

Bae Lakhmap, 654 n 9. 

Bae iiakhmamab, of the Hindu 
dynasty of Nudlah, 612i»4, 654 
and n 9, 655 and ftn 1 and 4, 656, 
657, 558 andnn7 and 1, 659 and 
n2, 674. 

Bae Lakbmiah. See the above. 

Bae Man, 627 andn6. 

Bae Pathoia of Ajmir, 846 n 9. See 
also under Pithora Bae. 

Bae Sal, the Hindu chief of the 
JibSl-i-JudI [the Jud Hills], 
482i», 484 n. 

Bah* b. Harsamah, — deputy of 
Amir Mnt^mmad, son of T^hir 
[the last of the Tehirl dynasty], 
in the government, of Khurasan. 
23, 24 and n 8, 80, 32 n 7. 

Bafl’ b. Hasham, — the rebel gover- 
nor of Mawari-nn*Nahr, 12 n 8. 

Badfiflf the, — the name given by 
the Snnnis to the pi^Pahs, 1266 n. 

Bahnp, the B&jput prince of Manfa- 
war and Cheetore, 611 i»S. 

Ba*ls*i-Bat or Tab, chief of Zarin, 
826 a. 

Ba’ia-nd^Danlah, the,— a learned 
Muhammadan doctor, 1206 n 8, 
120011 . 

Bajah of Jamun, the, 468n4, 464 n, 
460‘n8. 

Bijah of Kamrud, the, 662 a, 568n, 
564^ 670n andn 9, 764. 


Bijah of Sankarah, the, 661 a. 

Bajsstban, Tod’s. 620 n. 

Bajputs, the, 459 n 9, 468 n, 466 n I, 
6I6n 2,620n, 621 n, 6lln8, 614 
n8,691n, 694n6, 858n6, 1048 
n 1, 1076 n. 

Balph Fitch, 670 n9. 

Bam Ohand [Bama], Bajah, 93 n 9, 
648 n 2. 

Bam Diw,— brother of Jakr [Ohakr] 
DIw, mler of Jamun, 468 n 4. 

Bamlsh-i-Bat or Tab, chief of 
Zarin, 826 n. 

Rampoldi’s Annali Mnsalmani, 
636 n. 

Bamnsio, 1219 n. 

Buna LakhI, son of Jundhara, of the 
Bha(l tribe, 79n,80n. 

Banah of Ajar, the, 600n 1,691 
andn, 783 andn6. See also 
under Cbihar, the Ajar. 

Banah of the Jud Hills, the, 815, 

Banbaka or Zankaba, son of Tazio* 
barsed, — ancestor of the 

TazI, 808. 

Banjit Singh, the founder of the 
Sikh Kingdom, 292 n. 

Bap-pal [Bap-pala], the Hindu 
Banah, 889 and n7, 840. 

Birmbars or Dirabars, a general of 
the Bae of Gujarat, 622 n. 

Bafad-i-ll-|^im, or ll-|^ini, the^ 
—the observatory erected in 
Aparbiljan by oommand of Hnla- 
ku S^an, 1267 n, 1268 n. 

Ba§^d, the Shiv of Qhariistin. 841 
n6. 

Bashld-ud-Dln, anther of the Jani’- 
ut-Tawirlkh, 886n4, 858 n 3, 

S60«, 618n, 669 n 2, 891 n, 892 n, 
906n,909n, 9244, 926n, 988 li, 
988n,949ti,064fi2,966n, 988n, 
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lOOOHi 1018 n, 1010 It, 1080 III 
lO40fh 1066n, lOSOn, 11564i6» 
1211 n, 1216n, 1285n 2, 1286n, 
1240n, ]244n, 1247 n7| 1250 n, 
1255 n» 1260116, 1261 n, 1268n, 
1264n, 1278n, 1286n, — app. xx. 

Baslild-nd-DiD, the ^akim, '^wa- 
jah, — a merohant of Bal]|^ 1174 
andn2. 

Rashld-ud-DIn-i-’Abd-iil-Majid, 
Imam, 184, 

Bashld-nd-Dm *Ali, the 8ipah- 
8alar,^aa ofQloer of 8al(an B]|ame« 
-nd-DIn Ijral-Timiah, of Dihll, 
xxri, 620, 643 n 4. 

Basl^Idtud-Dm ’All, llanafi, the 

Qajib [Chief Boyal Cham- 
berlain], of Saltan Nafir-nd-Din 
Mabmud ghah of Dihll, 883. 

Baahfd-od^DIn Maikam or Malkani, 
S^wijah, — a Tajik official of Sul- 
tan Rakn-nd-D!n Firui of 
'Dihll, 685 andnS. 

Baalii<l-od-Dm Watwat, Imam, — ^a 
lineal descendant of the ]^alifah 
’Umar and author of the IjEadayO :- 
na-Sil^r fi Da]|Fayi^-u8l^.Slli’r, 238 
andn4. 

Batbel or Bantbel,— title of the 
King of Kabul who opposed the 
first Mussalmans when the/ in- 
Taded his tertitor/f 22 n 5. 

Batbel or Bantbel, the 81l&h of 
Kabul,— to whom the sons of 
Darbim, Goyemor of Sijistan, 
fied after their defeat by the 
gaffarls, lOnl, 22n5. 

Batbhs, the, — name of a people in 
the Koh-i- Jud, 1182 n. 

Batiboh, the slave girl of Matimdd- 
i-WarriV of Nlsj^apur, 17, 18. 


Baufat-nt-gafS, the, name of aldsS 
torioal work, 118 a, 116 a 8, 148 
n4, 149a8, 162a2, 198na7 

andO, 264 a, 266 a, 287 a 9, 280 a, 
297a, 805a 5, 808 a2, 8l6a8, 
822 a, 888 a 6, 888 a 2, 848 a 8, 878 
a9, 404nl, 407 aa6and7, 411a, 
482al, 484aa8aod9, 486a6, 
449 a 8, 581 a8, 540a, 559 a2, 
560 a4, 572n4, 576a5, 615al, 
62dal, 645a8,658al, 659n0, 
665a8, 869 a 2, 906 a, 909 a, 983a, 
946a, 951a, 969a, 960a, 988a, 
984 a, 987 a 8, 996 a, 998 a, 

999 a, 1008 a 5, 1012 a 9, 1019 a, 
1020 a, 1025 a, 1028 a, 1029 a, 
1031a, 1032 ft, 1034 a, 1036 a 1, 
1088 aa 8 and 6, 1042 a 5, 1048 a 1, 
1060 a, 1063 a 9, 1074a, 1063 a, 
1087a, 1187 a, 1188a, 1141 a, 
1148 n4, 1159a 6, 1190a 1, 1194a, 
1197a 8, 1206 a8, 1221n, 1227 
a 4, 1238 a 2, 1243 a, 1246 a 5, 
1266 a 6, 1262 a, — app. xx. 

Baufat-ut^Taiiirlo, the,— name of 
abook,xyi, 808 a2, 428n8, 461 
nO. 

Bavensiein, 969 a 1. 

Baverty, Major, lii, 718 a, 1021 a 8, 
—app. xiii, xiv, xvii, xix, xxiv. 

Bay^an^ application of the term, 
684aA 

Bayl^an, ’Imad-ud-Dm. See under 
’Imad-nd-DIn Bay^n. 

Bayi^anl, signification of the term, 
829 a 9. 

Bnsan Mdrit, — ancestor of T&hir 
ibn-ul-l^usain, 9. 

Bafi Bi’ll&h, ar-, the ’AbbasI Qall- 
fah, 87, 55 a 1. 

Ba|I*ul-Malk, ’Iss-nd-Din Durma- 
shi [Ourmasjiani],— ^ne of the 
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Malikf of Snltin Niftr-nd-Dm 
Ma(^mad Shah of Dihll, 697 andii 
and n 6. 

Bafi-nl-Holk Tirmial, who became 
the director of the affaire of 
CBiagnm at the time of the 
Mughal InTaaioDi 1016 1016. 

Baeiyyahi Bultaiii daughter of Sul- 
tuL Shama>ud*Din l7al*Timigh 
of Dihli| xxvi, 624a| 625| 681 nn 
4and 9, 632 n 6» 689 a 7| 636 and 
n9, 636» 637 and n8, 638a 1, 639 
aa7 and 89 640aDdnal and8, 
641 and a 8# 648 and a 4| 644 and 
a and a 7, 645 and a and aa 9 and 8, 
646, 647 anda9, 648 and an 89 
8 and 69 6489 661 a79 6689 666n9 
669 n 8, 726 and a 8, 781 a 89 785, 
787, 743, 746^ 746, 748, 749a and 
an 1 and 3, 760 anda 9, 758, 763, 
754, 761, 767, 779, 780, 782 a 3, 
790, 798, 806, 818a 6, 86O11, 884a9 
1189 and a 1, 1163 fi 9, 1284a, 
1285. 

Be*bal or Ban*>bal, a Hindu Chief 
in the Koh-i-Jud, 482 a, 484 a. 
8ee also under Bae-saL 

Beinaud, 1046 a 8. 

Beiake^a (Geography of Abu’l Fida, 
94n8. 

Bemuaat, 912 a 9. 

Bennel, 583 a 6, 688 a. 

Betroapeot of Mahommeden Hia- 
tory, Price’a, 684 n 8. 

Beynold, 73 a 7, 76 a 8, 87 a. 

Bia^-ue-Salfttm, name of a hiatori« 
cal work, 777 a. 

Richard Coaur-de-Lion, xWii, 220 
n 8, 225 a, 470 a. 

Riou, Prof., vi, viii, xvi, 826 n,— 
app. XT. 

UIpkawar b. Saliirah, aon of Tujs, 


-^anoeator of Zuhik, the Tia^ 

808 m7. 

Bia61ah-i*Baha’Iah, the,-«K)f FaUlT" 
ud-Din Muhammad, Uafl, 429. 

Bitter, 6320, 916 a. 

B4a9 [mam, descendant of 'AH b. 
Abl Talib and one of the twelre 
Imama of the Sbl’ah, 11 n 9. 

Bifa, ar-, title of Nuh b. Mannar 
■on of Nub, aon of Nasr SamanI, 
44n9. 

Bomana, the, 136 andn2, 186 a, 
139 a, 872 a. See alao under the 
Bums. 

Bomanua [Armanua the h^a4<*r of 
Bum], 134 a 9, 186 fi. 

Boyal Aaiatio Society, Tranaactiona 
of the, 691 a. 

Bubruquia, 900 a and a 8, 1078 n 8, 
1080a 4, 1110n7, 1140n, 1167 
a 9, 1161 a 4, 1168 a, 1166 n, 

1168n, 1173nl, J185n, 1226a9 
1267 a6, 1290na9 and 1,1291 
a 8. 

BudakI, FarId>ud*DIn, Abu ’Abd« 
nllah Muhammad, the famous 
poet, 153 n 7. 

Bukn-nd-Daulah, Abu 'AH^i-jyiaaan, 
aon of Buwlah, aon of Fana 
Khuarau, Dllami, second of the 
dynasty, 66 a 1, 67, 69, 61 a 4, 
62 a6. 

Bukn-nd*Dio, Abu-Bikr, the Karat, 
Malik,->the maternal granjl^ 
father of Malik Sbams-ad*Din Mu- 
hammad, founder of the Karat 
dynasty, 1181 a 2, 1203 a. Same 
aa Bukn-ud-Dln Muhammad-i« 
Abu Bikr the MaraghanL 

Kukn-ud-DIa Aba*l Mufaffar Bar- 
klaruh, son of Sulfan Malik Sb^i 
Saljuhl, 143 n 2. See under Bar* 
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kiiruVt Rnkn-ud-DIn Abn'l 
Mnfaffar. 

Rakn-ad-DInb. ’Ali-ud-Dia Mu- 
bammad, 392. 

Eakn-ad-DIn 'AH b. IbrShim, of 
NIghIpur, the l^jLifi-i-Mamaliki 
1035 n. 

Rakn-ad-DIn FTruz Shah^ Malik, b. 
Saltia Kagir-nd-DIn Mahmud 
Shah^ aon of Shama-nd Din lyal- 
Timiali, of Dilhi, 672, 696, 827 n 8. 

Rakn*nd-DIn FIruz ghah, Soltan b. 
8a1taa Shama-nd- Din lyal-Timigh 
of Dihll, 626, 630 and n 2, 631, 
682, 633 and nn 6 and 8, 634 and 
n9, 636 andn9, 636, 688 nl, 
667», 670nl,708 n9. 

RnkD*nd-Dm Gliuri Shonaatl b. 
Snlfan ’Ala-nd-DIn Mnhammad 
•i-Takigh Khwiraam ghab, 285, 
266 and n, 273 n, 275 n, 276 n 5, 
281 and n 6, 282 and n, 28t, 399 
« 6, 990 n, 992, 1075 n. See alao 
nnder |^url ghanaatl. 

Bnkn-nd-DIn ^amzah, ]^iwam-nl 
Mnlk, the gadr-i-Kablr, — Ka?! 
of Snlfan Mn’izz-ud-Din Muham- 
mad-i-Sam, of Ohur, 466 nl, 489 
n3, 517 n, 

Bnkn-ud-Din 9amzah-i-’Abd-nI* 
Malik,— one of the Malika of 
Bnitan Shama-nd- Din X-yal- 

Timigh, of Dihll, 626. 

Bnkn-nd-DIn Khur ghah, aon of 
’Ali^nd-DIn Mahmud, — the laat 
of the Mnlahidah rnlera of Ala- 
mut, 706 n 8, 1148 n, 1206 nnl 
and 3, 1207 n, 1208 n, 1209 n, 
1210 n, 1211 n, 1212 n, 1221 n, 
1276 n, 1279 n. 

Bnkn-nd-DIn ^nlij Arsalan [called 
Suliman by aome] b. Ghivas-nd* 

14 


Din Kai Shnaran,— Xllth of the 
Saljuklah dynaatyof Rum, 168 n6, 
164, 1161 n, 1162 n. 1195 n, 1262n. 

Rnkn-ud-DIn Mahmud, aon of Ya- 
mln-nd-DIn Bahram ghah, gprand* 
aon of Taj -nd-DIn-i-9arab, Malik 
of Sijistan and NImroa, 197 and 
nn7 and 8, 198. 

Bnkn-nd-Diu Mahmud Kl^an b. 
Muhammad-i-Araalan Kh an, the 
Afruaiyabl. See nnder Mahmud 
Qian b. Muhammad-i-Araalaa 
Khan. 

Bnkn-ud-DIn Mabarak-i.]awajah 
Juk, aon of Bnrak, the IJajib,— 
aovereign of Kirman, nnder the 
vaasalagoof the Mnghala, 1119n. 

Rnkn-ud-DIn Muhammad -i-AbI 
Bikr, the Maraghanl, Malik, 1087 n, 
1039 n 7, 1042 n 6, 1049 n 2, 1052» 
1054 n, 1199 n, 1200 n. Same aa 
Rukn-nd-DIn Abu Bikr, the 
Knrat. 

Bnkn-ud-Din Mahammad-i-Ugman, 
the Maraghanl, Malik, — chief of 
^aeaar of ^ur and father of 
ghama-nd-DIn Mnhammad, foun- 
der of the Knrat dynaatj, xxit, 
XXV, xlrii, 201, 233, 967 andnS, 
1039, 1061 and n 1, 1198 and n8, 
119971, 1200 w, 1201 w, 1203, 1204, 
1205. 

Bnkn-nd-DIn Snllman b. Ghivia-nd- 
Dln Kai Khnarau. See Rukn- 
nd-DIn ]|^alij Arsalan. 

Rukn-nd-DIn 8ur, of KIdan,— one of 
the Malika of Snl^an Mu’izz-nd- 
Dln Muhammad-i-Sam, of Ghur, 
491 and n 7. 

Bnkn-nd-DIn, title of Tnghnl Beg, 
son of MIkn’I], son of Saljuk, 
186 n. 
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Buini dynasty of the Salju^s, the» 
167 and n 4, 158, 285 n. 

Rumian, the, 872 n. See also under 
the Romans. 

RumTs, the, xxxiii, 139 n. See also 
under the Romans. 

Bums, the, 69 n, 211 n 7, 226. See 
also under the Romans. 

Bus, the, 870 n, 099 n, 1103 n, 
1151 n, 1 169 andn 2, 1170 n. See 
also under the Russians. 

Bus, fifth son of Tafig [Japheth], 
— from whom the Rnssians are 
descended, 870 n, 871 n, 887 n. 

Bu-shed b. Maniiohihr, — ancestor of 
Tahir ibn nl-ljEasain, 9. 

Busians, the. See nnder the Rus- 
sians and also under the Bus. 


Riissiaus, the, 474 n6» 870 n, 871 n, 
929 n, 981 n, 999 n, 1000 n, 1051 n, 
1171 n. See also under the Rub. 

Ruatdky signification of the word, 
927 n. 

Rustam-i-Dastan or 

Rastam-i-21a], — the famous hero of 
ancient Iran, 3, 91, 184 n, 285 
n 8, 308 n 2, 818, 422 and n 7, 460, 
471 n 5, 610 n, 561 n 9, 681, 721, 
972 n, 1135, 1234, — app. xxi. 

Rustam b. os-Saddid, ancestor of 
Tahir ibn nl-ilasain, 9. 

RuzaiV b. Mahan-i-^aza’I, anoea* 
tor of Tahir ibn nl-IjiaBain, 9n 1. 

Ruzudan, daughter of Queen Tha- 
mar, soveroign of Georgia, 1001 tl. 

Ruzutan See the above. 


Sabo, the ^Arab tribes of, 613 n 2. 
Saban-tar [Sawan-tara], leader of 
the forces of Jaj-nagar, 763. 
^abb&b al-Himyarl, af-,— of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7, 
187n7. 

$sbi-i-Dabir [the Secretary], author 
of the Kitab-i-KijI, 60 andn 7. 
gabit b. Sinsn, son of gabit b. 
Blnrrah, sumamed Abu hurrah 
a|*gsbi, 60 n 7. See the above. 
Sabtae, the Nuyin, 276 n. See 
under Swidae, the Bahadur. 
Babuk-Ti^, founder of the Ghax- 
nawiyah dynasty, xxxiin 2, xxxiii, 
xIt, 1, 27, 41 n, 45 n 8, 46 and n 
n ], 2 and 4, 47, 48 andnnS and 
4,49, 51 n 5, 61,62, 67,68, 69 
andn, 70andn8, 71, 72n6, 73 
andnn7and0, 74andnandnn2 


and 3, 75 and n, 76, 80 n 5, 84 »}8, 
105 n, 115, 232 n, 820 andn 3, 
824 n, 829, 455, 509 n, 852 n 4, 
1016 n 8,^ app. xviii. 

Sa’d b. Zangl, son of Mandud, the 
Ati-bak, — ruler of Fars under 
the Saljuk sovereigns, 148, 173, 
176 and n 1, 177 and n 6, 178 and 
n7, 179, 265, 266 n, 283 n 9, 295 
n and n 6, 296 n. 

Sa’d-ud-Daulah, the Shahnah or 
agent of Alb-Arsaland-Ghazi. son 
of Da^ud-i-Jaghar Beg, the Sal* 
Juki, at Baf^dad, 184 n 9. 

Sa’d-nd-DIn Abu Bikr the galgjhuri, 
At5*bak, mler of Firs, 1262 n. 
See nnder Abu Bikr b. Sa’d b. 
Zangl. 

Sa*d-nd-Dm Gardaisi, ^n^T,— one 
of the Court of SuHan 
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gYiftma-ud-Din I-yal-Timigh, of 
DihlT, 625. 

Sa’d-nd-DIn TirmizI, Khwajah, — 
defeoder of Hirat against the 
SbwamzmTs, 268. 

^dahs or Hundreds, — one of the 
four degrees of Mughala. 948 n. 

$adaVah,— one of the officers of 
Malik Sliahi son of Bakn-ud-DIn 
Barklaruk) the Saljuki soyereign, 
145 n 4. 

Saddid b. Dostan, a?-, ancestor of 
Tiihir ibn ul-l^osain, 9. 

Sa’di, Shaykh, author of the Qulis- 
tan, 179 n 1, 407 n 8. 

Sa’di the Juzbl, — one of the Nu- 
ylna of the Okingiz Khan. 1006, 
1047, 1061, 1063andn9. 

6adId-ud-DIn Tusuf b. Mufahhar, 
— one of the Sayyids [Sfei'ahs] 
of I^illab, 1242 Hi 2. 

$a(]r-i- Jahau, a title given to Min- 
haj-i-Saraj, by Sal(an Na^ir-ud- 
Din Mahmud Shah, of Dihli, 
xxviii, 698 and n 8. 

Sadr-i-Jahan, application of the 
title in Akbar’a reign, 698 n 8. 

■Sadr4-Jahan of Bukhara, the, 601 

nS. 

Sadr JahSn Mufti, — app. xxi. 

Sadr* nd- Din, —one of the chief men 
of Bakn-nd-DIn ]^Qr Shah, Bad- 
g^ah of the Mula^idah of Alamut, 
1209 n. 

Sadr-ud-DIn, the Tabrlal, Malik,— 
oom^iander of the Tajzlk toman 
of the Mugiial troops, 1280 n 6, 
1281 n. 

Sadr-ud-DIn ’All Haifam, the Nlgha- 
purl, Imum, of the sect of the 
Kiramla and the head of tho 
Afshlu college, 885. 


Sadr-ud-DIn Mas’ud, Harawl, Wazlr 
of Sultan ’Ala-nd-DIn Takigh, son 
of 1-yal-ArsalEn BJi warazm Shah. 
251 nl. 

Sadr-nl-Mulk, the Sayyid, Taj-ud- 
Din ’All, Musawl, the Mushrif-i- 
Mamalik of Dihli, 652 and n 1, 653 
and n 6, 654 n, 663, 711. See also 
under Taj-ud-DIn, ’All, Musawl. 

Sadsan, eon of Tafig [Japheth], son 
of Nab [Noah], 870 n. 

Safabtan, of the Turkish tribe of 
Tamak, father of ^adr ^an of 
Turkistan, xlviii, 961 n, 963 n 8, 
1097 and»6. His Muaalman 
name was Yusuf. 

Saffah-i-Mak^urah, the,— the most 
sacred place within a Masjid, 
976 ». 

Sufi, an officer of the ’ AbbasI Khali- 
fah al-Mu’tafid, 32 n. 

Sofl or Sabi, the Historian. See 
under Subit b, -Sinan. 

Safl-ud-DIn Mabniud, Khwaiah.— 
one of the Wazirs of Sultan Ghi- 
yag*nd-DIn Mubammad-i-Sam, of 
Ghur, 388, 390. 

Saghalsus,— a word attached to the 
name of Malik Nufrat-ud-DIn 
Sher Khan. SunkaE, which see^ 
969 andnS. 

Sagh^ak Tigin, son of Czar, tho 
l^nkoll, the chief of Almallgh. 
969nl,986n. 

Sag-lab [Saklab], fourth son of 
Yafift [Japheth], 870 n, 871 n. 

Sabib, ag-, title of ibn-i-’Abbad,— 
Wazlr of Fakhr-nd-Daulah, 
Abu’l-Qasan-i-BawIah, 48 n 4. 

Suhind or Samind, son of Sifand- 
asp, descendant of Shbik, tho 
TazI, 806C 
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S&kInJi b. Tfijsy-*-Huioeftor of 
biktheTUi,808n7. 

Bob&daihi tho Bahidar. Seo under 
Swidae, the Bahadur, 

BaibI b. Alt&u 

gb&h, the 9S]ib of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghaanin, 121 n. 

Sa’id Bad|^!«i,— one of the chief 
men among the wearers of Hirat» 
1127n, 

Sa*id 9 son of the^^lfah *Usman b. 
’Affan, 1268n8, 

Saif b. !^«Tasan,-^f the Tababi’oh 
of Yaman, 8. [jiatan, 1201 a, 

8aif-ud«DIn,—- the Malik of Ghor- 

Saif-ud*DIn, Malik,— one of the 
Amirs of ^ur, 1070. 

Saif-ud*DIn, the B&yiarzi, Shail^, 
—a Muhammadan saint, 1181 n, 
1247. 

Saif-ud-Din the Bitik-oh^i — nn armj^ 
officer of Huliku m^an, son of 
Tull, son of the Qhiogiz Khan, 
1208 n. 

Saif «ud- Din al*Kaimari or al-]^a- 
mln,— one of the Amirs of 
Malik-un-Nsf ir, the ruler of l^jialab 
and Sb^ni, 1267 n 6. 

Saif-nd-DIn Abu Bikr b. Malik-nl- 
Kamil, son of Malik-ul-* Adil Saif- 
nd-DIn Abu Bikr-i- Muhammad 
al-AijubI,— his father’s Lieuten- 
ant in the Diyar-i-Mi^rlah, 228 
a A 

Saif-nd-Dm Abu Bikr-i-Muhammad 
b. Aiyub, son of ghadi, al-KurdI, 
the Malik-nl-^Adil. See under 
Malik-nl-’Adil Saif-ud-DIn. 

Saif-ud-Din Aha, — the WazTratid 
Secretary of the Prorince of Jus, 
1106 n. 

Saif-ud-DIu Askall or Arkall,— a 


horseman of the Malik-uI-Ktmllf 
of Sb&^o, 1272 a 6. 

Saif-ud-DIii Bat Sian-Mbak, the 
Sh^ta-I, Malik of Kuhrim,— one 
of the Maliks of Saltan Nafir-ud- 
Dln Mahmud gbah, of Dihll| 
Izii, 678, 699, 706, 757, 768 and 
a 0,830, 832, 833, 948 n. 

Saif-nd-DIra-i-GhasI. son of ’Imid- 
ud-DIn Zangl, ruler of Maufil, 
204n,206 n7, 907n8. 

Saif-ud-Din Hasan the ID^arlaghi 
Malik,— goremor of Multan, 
633 n 6, 644n 7, 646n, 668n, 
680 n, 730, 781 and an 8 and 2, 782 
andnS, 1004 n 9, 1108 nl, 1110, 
1128 and m, 1120 and n 1, 1130n, 
1131 and t>, 1153, 1164 n 1, 1201 n. 

Saif-ud-Din Ibak, the ghamsi, the 
chief Dad-Bak, one of the Ma* 
liks of Sultan Na^ir-nd-DIn Mah- 
mud ghah of Dihli, 673 n 6, 788, 
789 and n 8, 790. 

Saif-ud-Din Ibak-i-Balka Khan. 
8ana*i, — one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Nofir-ud-Din Mahmud 
ghah of Dihli, 673, 749, 774 n. 

Saif-ud-Din Ibak-i-Bihah, the Ij^ut- 
lugh Khan. — commander of the 
army under Sultan Bn^iyyah, 
daughter of Sultan ghams-ud-Diu 
I-yal-Timish of Dihli, Gtl. 

Saif-ud-Din Ibak-i-Kashli Khag 
Mub^k-i-Barbak,— one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Nu^ir-ud-Din 
Mahmud Slmh of Dihli, 674, 685 
n4, 694 and 71 3, 702, 709 n, 713 
andn2, 778 n, 7817^9, 705 and 
7»2, 700, 708, 700 n 4, 802, 820, 
827, 840, 841, 8^n9. 

Saif-ud-Din Ibak-i-O ohch ahf Malik, 
—one of the Maliks in lliud of Sul. 
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tin fibami-nd-DIn I-jal-TImijli, 
of DiWi, 617 n 5, 688 n 6, 729, 780, 

' 781, 

Boif-nd-Dfn Ibak*i-Yii|^aa*Tat, the 
Tark,— oue of the Malika 
in Hind of Salt&n 8hAina«nd-Din 
I-yal-Timia^ of Dihll, 618 n, 781, 
782 andn 1, 786, 744,762 n9,770 
n9, 771n,774n, 778»,866n. 

8oif-nd-l)in Ighrak, Malik of the 
X-i^ura, — who joined Snltan Jalal- 
nd-Din Qwarazm Sh&h in the 
early part of his campaign against 
the Mnghala, 287 n 9, 289 n, 200 a, 
89ln8, 400n6. 640n, 10l6n, 
1019 1020 n, 1021 n 8, 1022 

102811, 1129 til. 

Baif«ad*Din l^adiia, the Tnrkman,- 
Amir-nMJmara of Mi^r, who 
under the title of Malik-nl-Ma- 
faffar, naurped the aoTereignty 
of that country, 1276 n, 1277 n, 

1282 ti. 

Saif-nd*Dm Kuji, Malik, fendatory 
of Hanal,— one of the Malika of 
Sultan ghams-ud-DIn I-yal 
Timiah, of Dihli, 638, 634, 639, 
640, 726, 736, 779. 

Saif-nd-Din Muhammad, aon of Sal- 
tan *Ala-ad-DIn al-J^naain, XVIth 
of the Shanaabanlah dynasty of 
^ur, 364, 366, 866, 867, 868 and 
e,369, 870, 871, 876 n, 877 n 4* 
413 til, 446, 447. 

Baif-nd-DIn $adik Kh an b. Man- 
gu^a or Mangueka, Malik, — one 
of the Sardaraof Saltan Jalll-nd- 
Dln Khwarazm ghab, 1276 n. 

Saif-nd-Din Sun b. ’Izz-ad- Din al- 
Quaain Ghuri, Saltan, lat of the 
ghensabaniah dynasty of Ghaz.. 
nln, 112ti6, 118fi, 149 a 2, 316 


ft9, 837, 888 nal andS, 889, 840^ 
841 and n 7, 842, 848 and im 2 and 
8, 847 ft2, 848 and w, 849 a, 360 w, 
851n, 868n 5, 864, 865, 86611, 
858n 2, 428 n 8, 488, 489 and tm 
3 and 4, 440, 441, 442 and w, 448 », 
445, 446n8. 

Saif-nd-DIn Surl, aon of g^ibab-od- 
Din Muhammad Khamakf son of 
*Izz-nd-Dm al-Qnsain Auri, Ma* 
lik, 844, 472 n, 496 nl. 

Saif-nd-Din Timrani, the ]^ad&* 
wand-Zadab,*— one of the Amirs 
of Ghur, 896. 

Saif -nl- Islam, Malik-al-*A8ia, 2a- 
hir-nd-Din, son of Aiyub, sou of 
gh^i al-Enrdi, 208 and tt 9. 

ga’in Khan, the,-*title of Batu, son 
of Tughi, son of the Qbingia 
1165ti. 

St. John, the Baptist, 1268 n 4. 

St, John, the Kvang^liat, 1161 ti 1, 

St. John, Major, 991 if, 1119 n, 
1207 n. 

St. Louis, 885 fi, 886 n. 

St. Petersburg'a Journal, the, 72 n 6. 

Sair-ul-Bilad, the,— a Persian traua- 
lation of the AsSr-nl-Bilnd, an 
Arabic geographical work, xri. 

Sajan b. Marzabin b. Hariz, of the 
Tababi’ah of Yaman, 8, 

Sajukah. See under Samukab, the 
Bahadur. 

SaVlab or $aklab, the fourth of tb, 
eight aoua of Yafl, [JaphothJ, 
870n,871n,886». 

Sa^labs or Sahlaba, the^—desoen- 
danta of Saf^lab, aon of Taflg 
[Japheth], 870 n, 872 n, 1032 n. 
The Sclavs or Slava of Europeans. 

SaVnnV, son of Tu,hi, son of the 
SZbingiz Khan, 1166 ». 
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Saktur» the Nu-yiii|*-one of the 
Nu-yina of the Oh-ingig Khan> 
072n,976 n6. 

Sakya-muni, the Boddha, — atory of 
his incarnation, 892 n. 

9alah-nd*Din, the Nisa-i, Kotwal 
[Soneaohal] of the oity of Qhaz- 
nln, — under Sultan Muhammad 
ghwarazm'Sh&h, 1013, 1014 and 
fi 2, 1015 n. 

l^alah-nd-Dm Khalil, aon of Malik* 
ul-Kamil Ka^ir-ud-DIu, — the last 
of the Aiyubi dynaaty in Egypt, 
1276 n 3. 

l^alah-ud-DIn Tuauf, aon of Aiyub b. 

Shadi-al-KurdL Sultan, — Vth of 
the Kurdlali Malika of Sham, 101 
n 8, 204 n, 20S nn 4 and 6, 206 
andn7, 207 andn8, 208 n and 
nfi9 and 1, 209 n 6, 210 andn, 
211, 212 n, 213 andn, 214 n and 
nn6and8, 216 andn 9, 216 and 
nn 3 and 4, 217 andn, 218 n and 
n6, 219 andn 9, 220 andnnl 
and 8, 221 n and nn 6 and 7, 222 
and n and n 8, 224 and n 8, 225 n, 
229 n 6, 47011, 1^3 n 9, 1267 n 6. 

Salar Kaffir. See under the 

Salar. 

Sale, General Sir B., 97 n. 

Sale’s, Defenoeof Jalalabad,” 331 
nl,1012n4, 1025 n. [n9,836 n3. 

Sale’s l^ur’an, 365 n 3, 646 n 7, 820 

Salf^au JSbatun, — daughter of 
ghagbatSa Khan, aon of £ho 
phin^z Khan. 1148 n 4, 1211 n. 

Sali^ur, the Turkman Chief, — pro- 
genitor of the Atd*baka of Fare, 
174 n. 

Salghur Shi^y Ata-bak 

Sa’d b. Zaugi, ruler of F&rs, 295 

n6. 


Salghnr Sultan, Abu Bikr-i-Sa’d, 
ruler of Fare, 1 1 18 n 9. See under 
the Ata-bak Abu-Bikr b. Sa’d b, 
Zangi. 

Sail, Sari or Salln, a Tattor tribe, 
1185n5. 

Sail, the Nuyin. See under Salln the 
Tattar Nuyin. 

Salih, Khwalah. the Kot-wal [Senes- 
ohalj, deputy of Hindu Khan 
Mihtar-i-Mubarak in the fort of 
P ohch ah. 1153 andn 9. 

Salih-i-Isma’i1, Malik, b. Badr-ud* 
Din Abu'l-Fai^a’il-i-Lulu, ruler 
of Mau^il, 1247 n, 1263 n 8, 1264 n, 
1280 n 5, 1281 n, 1282n. 

Salih b. Darhim, governor of Sijis- 
tan, 19 n 1, 22 n 6. 

Salih b. an-Ntt^r, Kanani, — governor 
of Siiiataii under the Tahiris, 
19 and n 1, 21. 

Salim, Sultan, first of that name, 
#f the ’Usmdiili sovereigns,— 
deposes the last ’ AbbusI Khallfah 
in Egypt, 1260 n. 

Salim [Islam] Shah, Sui*, ruler of 
Dihli, 511 n. 

Sdlin, Sail or Sari, the Tdttar NQ- 
ylii, — one of the Nu-yinsof Man- 
gu l^a’dn, son of Tull, son of tho 
Chingiz Khan. 711 andn 4, 786 
n6, 788 nl, 844 andn 8, 850 n 2, 
862, 1135 n 5, 1191 n, 1201 n, 

1202 n, 1225 n, 1283 n 8. 

Saljiut tribe of Mnghals, the,— 
descendants of the second of the 
Nurun sons of Alan-Jj^uwo, 893 n, 
840 n, 941 n. 

Saljuh l>- Logman, the Turkman, 
founder of tho Saljuhi dynasty, 
85, 116 andn 3, 117 ii, 118audn, 
120, 003n, 914 n. 
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SalJuV dynasty of *IriH, tho, 160 n, 
166, 167 n 8. 

Salju^ dynasty of Kirman, the, 93 
n8, 188 n 8, 158 n, 167 » 8. 

8alju](j: dynasty of Rum, the, 167 and 
n4, 168 n, 164n7, 168 n 2, 285 n, 
1237 n 4. 

SaljQV dynasty of gham, the, 144 
n 8, 167 n 8. 

SaljQ^* Shah, son of Mahmud b. 
Muhammad b. Malik ghah, Sal- 
207 n 8. 

SaljuV Turkmans, the, 1028 n. 

SaljuVI Sultans, the, 103 n, 126 n 2, 
182n6, 146n4, 157n2, 168n2, 
172 n 8, 189 n 8, 203, 284 n 8, 236, 
286 and n 4« 

Salju^fs, the, vii, xxziti, 60 « 7, 93 
n8, 94, 90^1, 98 andnS, 100, 
102 nl, 104 nl, 106 n, 108 n 6, 
116 a 8, 117 n, 1 19 rm 7 and 8, 120 
and n 1, 121 and a, 122 and nn 8 
and 8, 123 n, 124 and n and n 4, 
126 and nn 6 and 8, 126 nn2 and 3, 
127, 129 andnandna2 and 8, 
180, 181 anda7, Id2n9, 138n8, 
144 n, 167 and a 4, 167 n 8, 172 
n8, 174 n, 184 n, 185, 232 n, 236, 
824 n, 832 n 4, 374 n 6, 478 n 6, 
887 n, 891 Yi, 901 n, 903, 906 n, 
1008 n 6, 1009 n, 1239 n, 1249 n. 

Salm h. Afridun, sovereign of I-ran, 
808 and n 2. 

Sal-Timish, — a Turkish name, — app« 
xii. 

Sam, the Sarhang [standard-bear- 
er],— an army officer of Sultan 
Mul^ammad Khwarazm Shah,. 
1002rl025n8. 

Sam b. Ghiyag-ud-DIn Mal^mud, 
Sultan of Ghur. See under his 
title of Bahi-ud-Din. 


Sam b. ^a8all b. Hubammad-i-Silr! 
the chief of Ghur. 328 n, 888 n6’ 

Sam b. *Izz-nd-Din al-^usain, Sul- 
tan of Ghur. See under his title 
of Baha-ud-DIn. 

8am b. Nariman, grandfather of 
Rustam-i-Zal, 809n, 610 n, 972 n. 

Sam [Shem], son of Nub [Noah] 
6, I70n 8, 808 andn7, 804, 

Sam b. ghams-ud-DIn Mubammad 
Bamiuni. See under his title of 
Baha-ud-DIn. 

Sam, the Sipah-salor, son of ^nb^ 
the TfizI, 307. 

Sa man-i-Khaddat, founder of the 
Samanl dynasty, 26 and n 8, 27, 
28, 29, 63 nn 8 and 6. 

Samanis, dynasty of tho, xxxiii, 25 
n2, 26, 27 andn6, 28, 29andn9 
81 n 8, 32 a, 42, 60 n 2, 51 and 
m 6, 62 andnl, 53andn, 55nl, 
63, 71nn4 and 6, 72n6, 78n7, 
74, 76 w, 80 n, 81 n, 84 n 9, 118, 
232 n, 341 n 6, 901 », 915 n, 916 n, 
922 n» 

Samanis, Genealogicftl tree of the, 
63. 

SamarsI, the Rajput Prince of 
Cheetore, 620 n. 

Samiarush, ruler of the descendants 
of ^abll and Nabatl, the sons of 
Adam, 3. 

SamoydoB, the, — the peoples in- 
habiting Northern Russia, who 
probably are the descendants of 
Yajuj and Majuj, 872 n. 

gam$tim-ud-Daulah Marzaban, son 
of ’Ufd-ud-Daulah Fana Khnsrau. 
of the Buwlah dynasty, 57, 64 
andn 1, 66. 

gamsam-ud-DIn of Farn^anah, a 
soldier in tho service of Mubam- 
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mad-i-Bakbty&Tf the Khalil 553 
andnS. 

Slmu^^ Bahodnr, the Saljiut,— one 
of the Nu-yTns of the OhingTi 
KhSn, 058 n. 

Sanb&shI, the l][ajib« See under 
Snbaehi, the Qajib-i-Bnenrg. 

Sanders, Captain, 1052 n 6. 

8ang^i-Tadahf the rain-prodnoing 
stone, 870 n, 041 n. 

Sangar Khan, the Janjhuhah. See 
under Sankar Khan. 

Sangar ]^an, ^arlu^I. See under 
Snnkar Khan. 

SangVor, the Nu-yin,-— one of the 
Nu-yins of Hulaku ]^an, son of 
Tull, son of the Qlii ngls Khan. 
1263 n. 

Sangun, also styled Shang^n, son of 
the JLwang Khan. 941 n, 042 n, 
044 n. 

Sanjan Rae, author of a historical 
work, 86 n. 

Sanjar, Sultan, son of Malik gh&h, 
son of Alb-Arsalan-i-^azI, Sal- 
105n, 107, lOSandnd, 109 
and n 8 , 110 and n 1 , 111 and n 2 , 
112n8, 138n, 143 n 2, 144 n and 
n3, 146 andnnb, 6 and 7, 147 
andnS, 148 and nn 4 and 6, 149 
andn2, 150, 151 and a 6, 152, 168 
and n7, 154 and n 2^ 155 n and nn 
8 and 0,166 and n 8, 157 andnnl, 
3and 4, 158 n, 150 and n, 165 and 
n6,lG6n, 168andn2, 169 and 
n7, 170, 171 and,n2, 173 and n6, 
174 andn, 180 and n7, 181 n, 187 
andnd, 188, 189, 204 andn, 205, 
288 n, 234 n 8, 236 fin 5 and 6, 
237naDdnn7 and 8, 238 n and 
un8, 5 and 8, 230 andn, 242, 260 
n7, 261, 264 n, 29en, 333 n 6, 336 


andn4, 837, 842, 844, 847n2, 
348n, 840n, 850n, 857 andn?, 
858 and nn 2 and 8, 850aDdn, 860, 
861 andn7, 362, 363 n 8, 864, 
874 and n 5, 875 n, 878 n 3, 426n4, 
427, 439 n4,900n 4,906n, 007n 
908 n, 009 andn, 910, 911andn7| 
919 n, 923n, 024n, 025n, 026nt 
1198 n 8, 1244 n 8. 

Sanjar Malik, the usurper of the 
gorernment of Bukhara, 260 n 7, 
930 ti. 

Sanjar Shah b. Tnghan Shah, son 
of Mu-ayyid-i-A'inah-dar, — of the 
Sanjariyah Maliks of Nighlpur, 
182 andnl, 246 n 8, 247 n, 250, 
251 n 9, 391 n 8. 

Sanjari [of Sultan Sanjar Saljukt] 
dynasty, the, 168, 203, 231, 245, 
248, 250, 336 andn 4, 367, 371, 
424. 

Sanjarib, Malik of Babil, [Senna- 
cherib of biblical hiBtory3, 8. 

Sanjariyah Maliks of Fare, the, 173. 

Sanjariyah Maliks of *I-rak and 
A^arbaljan, the, 160. [180, 

Sanjariyah Maliks of Nlshipun, the, 

Banjutl, a friend of l^abal Khan 
son of Tumlna-i, chieftain of the 
Muj^als, 807 n. 

Sankar or Sangar Khan, the Jan- 
jhuhah,— chief of the Janjhuhah, 
tribes of the Koh-i-Jud, I18ln. 

Sankgh^^v the Nu*yan, — one of the 
Nu-ylus of the Ohiiigiz Khan. 
1020 n. 

Sankar b. Salgk^^i the Ata*bak, 
progenitor of the Ata-baks, of 
Fan, 148, 168, 169 andn?, 173 
and nn 4 and 5, 174 n, 176 and n 7. 
See also under Ak*Sankur b. 
'AbduMlab, the ijsjib. 
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8atil|Fnr Sbah b. Sa'd b. Ziaigi> tho 
Ata«bak of FarB» 179. 

Saiibar or Sankur Tigln b. Maadud 
b. Zaiigi, tha Atd-bak of Fdrs, 
174 It. 

SaiiVar&iM, the, a sept of the Ghugz 
tribe, lU n, 377 n 6, 433 n 6, 450 
and ft 3, 451, 499 n. 

8annaf ah- nt^Turikh. the,-^f gubit, 
son of Sinau, Abu ^arrah ii$-$abt, 
60 a 7. 

Sai* Ddwat*Dar, [Head ov Chief Ink 
bearer, or Chief Secretary], the, 
1232 See Mujahid-ad-DIn 1* 
bak, the Sar-Dawat-Ddr. 
Sar-i-Jdndir [chief of the Jdn-ddrs 
or Guards], — title of a class of 
officers, xlix, 370, 603 and 9t7. 
Bardj-ud'DIn-i- Abu Bikr, tho Aintr- 
i-lldjib,— one of tho Maliks of 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIu Muliam- 
tiMdd-Sdin, of Ghur, 483 a, 491 
h9. 

Saruj-ud-Dm b. Miuhdj-ud-Diu, 
’Ujubah-i-Zamdii, father of the 
author, xix andnl, xxii, xxiii, 
XXX, xlvi, 105, 192, 193 a 4, 244, 
383, 429 and nn 4 aud 6, 456, 489 
n 3, — app. V, xix. 

Sarfij-ud-Uin *Umr-bKharo8li. Kha* 
rush I or KhnroshtT, Malik,— one 
of the Maliks of Ghur, 1070 and 
n6. 1071. 

Sarakhsl. Abu*l Fa/.l MuhaniTwad 
ibii ul-l[^dkim, Imam, — author of 
tho Mukhtagar-i-ivafi. 38 and 
n5. [591. 

Saras, Rae, Rnjuh of Sankarah, 
Sarhang, signification of tho word, 
103 and n 7. 

Sari, Sail or Siliii, a Tattar tribe, 
1135 n 5* 


Sari, the Nu-ym. See under Silio, 
the T&ttdr Nu-yin. 

Sarib or Sarigb,— a term applied 
to the Tdjxiks by the Turks, 
879 a. 

Sarkah, son of Kokar, the chief of 
the Khokhars, 482 a, 484 a. 
SarlTgJi Khan or 

Sarsigii Khdn,— one of the Sarddrs 
of Sul tun Mnbammud Khwarazm 
Shah, 978a, 979 a. 

Sorts, the,— a term by which the 
Tdjziks are styled, 878 n, 879 a. 
Sarwpni b. Siinli Gusain, aoii of the 
^ilri chief who settled among 
the Afghans. 510 a. 

Sasunidii dynasty, the,— fourth of 
tho five dynasties of *Ajaiii, I, 4. 
Sasdnlun coins, found in the city of 
€k, 1122 a. 

Satuk'ICarachrir, or 
Satuk b^ujali, or Sntuk Kujah, first 
of tho Afrdsiydbl Khans of 
Tiirkiatan, — becomes a convert to 
Islam and is known as ^azrat 
Satuk, 901 u, 902 a, 028 a. 

SnucJii, tho Sftdr, — nn officer of 
HuLuku IHidn, executed by his 
order, 1286 a. 

Sdwan-tara or Sdban-tar,— loader 
of tho forces of Jdj-nagnr, 763. 
Sayyid ’Ala-ubMulk or ’Ala-nd- 
Din, of Tirniid, a lineal descen- 
dant of Imam Qosain, acknow- 
ledged as Khalifak by Sultan Mu- 
hanimad Khwarazm Sli^h, 205 n4, 
260 n, 

Sayyid Ashraf tho 'AlawT, — heads a 
rebellion in Sainrkaiid, 906 n>. 
Sayyid Idusau, a oolobmtotl jioot of 
^aztiln, 109. 

Snyyid Jamul Bukhrirl, — a Mnhani- 
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Inder, 


modaii saint* boned in Oghilb&h* 
i.8ban7^54ln6. 

Sayjids, dynasty of the, in Dihli, 
xiii, 609n, 611 n« 

Scandinavians, the, — their cnstom 
of presenting the onp or bowl, 
1106 n. 

Sohiefner, 1226n. 

Schuyler, Mr. Eugene, 917 n, 019 n, 
1031 n. 

Sclaves, the, 870 n. See under the 
Sa^labs. 

Scythians, the, 760 n 7, 886 », 887 », 
1013 nl, 1076 n, 1081 n 7. 

SekarT, the, — a small tribe of the 
Afghan people, 184 n. 

Semenof, M., 016 n. 

Sen dynasty, of Gauf and Lakha^a* 
watT, the, 559 n 2. 

Senncchenb [Sennacherib], the clay 
stamped annals of, 423n8. 

Sextus, the monk, — an Armenian 
priest in the Urdu of Irtul^ Bu^a, 
eon of TQIT, son of the Ohingiz- 
£h9n, 1161n4, llG2n. 

SerkI or Sherki, son Of Mangu l^a- 
an, son of TfilT, son of the 
glz Khan, 1219 n, 1223 n. 

Shabinkarah. the, — name of a 
people in Firs, 174 n. 

SJic^hasI, usurper of the goyemment 
of llirkt, 87 n. 

Shabki Ifotu,— one of the Nu-ylns 
of the OhingTz Khan. 289 n. See 
also under ShikI Kutuku. 

ghaddad b. ’Ad, King of the early 
’Arabs, 303n7, 386ti 1. 

ghaddad b* ^nhik, ancestor of Amir 
Banjf, 812. 

ghad! b. Mardan, the Kurd!, father 
of Aiyub, the founder of the Ai- 
yubi dynasty of gh^ni, 207 n 8. 


gbifi’i, Imam, Mukatnmad, son of 
Idris— founder of the Shafi’i sect 
of Muhammadans, 182, 213 n, 227, 
228 n 4, 384 and n 5, 385, 646. 

Sh&fi’I Sect, the,— one of the four 
erthodos eects of Muhammadans, 
384, 904n. 

ghsh, Malik or Chief of Jund, 12Q, 

121 . 

Shah b. IbrShim b. Ards^Ir, the ghsr 
of Gharjistan, 863. 

ghah-i-Jahan or Shah Jahan, fifth 
Mugl^l emperor of Dihli, ix, z, 
621 n 6. 

ghah-i-Zamin, daughter of the *Ab* 
bosl Khsllfah at^T^'i'-u-L’iUah, 
— given in marriage to ’Izz-ud- 
Din Bahhtyar, son of Mn’izz-nd, 
Daulah, Buwlab, Dllaml, 61 nl. 

Shah f^nsain, son of a chief of Ghur, 
who settled among the Af|^ans, 
—ancestor of the Ghalzls, 337 n 6, 
610 n. 

ghah Jain b. ^n^am b. ’Abbas, — 
’Abbas, the uncle of Muhammad, 
1258 n 8. 

Shah Kiya b. ’A]a>ud*Din Mahmud, 
brother of Bokn-ud*DTn Khur 
ghah, Bad-shah of the Mulahidah 
of Alamut, 1209n. 

ghah Mahmud, 200 n 8. See under 
ghihab-nd-Dln Mahmud-i-^arab. 

Shah Malik, ruler of Khwarazm 
under Sultan Mas’ud of Ghaznin. 
232 n. 

Shah Malik b. Ta*hub, son of Lais, 
Sufftirl, 36 n 9, 1 85 n. 

ghah Mir, — an officer of Hnlaku 
Khan, son of Tull, son of the Ohin- 
glz Khan. 1206n3. 

Shah Namah of FirdansI, the, 1, 
721 n 3, 1058 n 5. 
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Sfaih N4Am-ud-Diii, the Buda'unI, 
— » MuhammadoB aaint, 684n 2. 

fih^h BnUi, ion of Timur, Sttl(&a, 
1038 It. 

Sb&h ghnji', ion of Sl^ih Jaban, the 
fifth Mo^ial emperor of Dihli» 
692it. 

Shah TarkKn, mother of Bnhn-nd- 
Din Flrui Sb^h, ion of SalfSa 
Sb’^™B-ad-DIu I-yal-Timiih of 
Dihli, 680andnfi, 632, 07Qnl. 
Alio ityled Khudawandah»i«Jahan, 
Sh^hTorklm 

Sb^h ’Usmin, grandson of Nifir« 
nd-DIn ^Usman-i-t^arab, Malik of 
Sijistan and Nimros, 190 and n 7, 
200 a8, 201, 967 and«3. Alio 
ityled Nnfrat-nd-Din *Usmin« 

Shih Wakbsbh— one of the Malika 
of Sultan GhiYas-nd>Din MnVam- 
mad-i-Sim Qhuri. 890. 

Sb^h Zld b. Farro kh ^Zad b. Mai’ud* 
i-EarIm, Ghaznawi, 107* 

8hBh«an-8hah [King of Kings],-* a 
title first assumed by Bahiim, son 
of Bahram, Yth of the Sailnlan 
dynasty of *Ajam, A 

Sb^han-Sbah b. 'AlI-ud-DIn Mah- 
mud, -—brother of Bakn-ud-DIn 
Khur Sbah, Badshah of the Mula- 
bidah of Alamut, 1206 a3, 1206a. 

Sb^han-Sbkh b. Bahtim Bb^h, G^as- 
nawi. 111. 

ShIhan.Shih. Nur-nd-Daalahb. Abd 
Laibkar-i-Aiyub, son of Sb^^dl al« 
Knrdi, 208 andaO, 210a9. 

Shaknah. lignifloatkm of the term, 
7d8aA 

Sbi^n-Sbihb. *Ali*nd-Dm Mah- 
mnd,— brother of Bokn-ud-DIn 
S^ur Sb^h, BidsMh of the Mula* 
hidah of Alamut, 1206 n. 


gbahr-irae or 

Sbahr-yar, the Wasir of Arda-Sh^r, 
son of Sherwaiah, — he ascended 
the -throne of the Akisirah by 
usurpation, 6, 1295. 

Sbehd K^el tribe of Ludi, the,— a 
division of the Aff^in nation, 510a. 

Sbaiban, son of Tugbi [Juji] ^an, 
son of the OhingTs S^an, 1102* 
1105n, 1165n, 1166n, ll70fs 
1178 n, 1179 n. 

Shaibani Khan.— ancestor of Abu-l 
Ghaai Bahadur ^ histo- 

rian, 873*1. 

Sbaid-asp b. Azar-sab,— e^ncestor of 
Tahir ibn-nl-Qusain, 9. 

Sbaid-aspb. Siamak,— descendant of 
^nhak the Tazi, 306. 

Sbali^ Khan.— an officer of Sul^n 
Muhammad Khwarazm 8b5h, 
1030 n. [901 ». 

SbaiUk Najm-ud-Din, the historian, 

SbaijA-ul-Jibal, the, Chief of the 
Assassins,— title of lt|asan-i-Sab- 
bkhi the head of the sect of Mula- 
hidah, 651 n7, 1167 n7, 1166 n. 

Sbajarat-ul-Atrsk, of Abu^l Ghaai 
Bahadur Khin. the, 548a 8, 866 n, 
869 n 2,894n, 1056 a7. 

Sbakar Khatun. daughter of Bie 
Siras, Bajah of Sankarah,— adop- 
ted by Sultan Virds Shah, the 
bashl, 591 a. 

Shalamun, the Bitik-sh^— eeoreteiy 
of Maogu ^in, son of Tdli, son 
of the phingiz Sl^n, 1180 a, 
1164 a. 

Shklikh b. ArfaMlSbad b. Bam 
[Shem], 6. 

gbalminis, the,— a Tajzik race 
along the banks of the rirer of 
Kabul, 1043 nl. 1044 a. 
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Sbamid* or Bon of 

Narimin b. Afridun, King of I- 
ran, 806. 

SbBinar b. Afri]|pB b. Abrahab, the 
Ba’a^, of the Tababi'ah of Ta* 
roan, 7. 

Sbamgir [ Wafl^inglr], son of Ajiz, 
—governor of Bai, 66. See also 
under Washmgir. 

Shams, Snitan,— one of the Jahan- 
girian Savins of Pighf 1044 n. 

Sbaros Khan, — one of the Sardars 
of Sultan Muhammad Khwlrazm 
Shah, 978 a, 979 a. 

Shama Malikah Khatun, daughter 
of Sultan Tnghril Saljulf;!, — and 
wife, first of the Ata-bak Yuzbak 
of A^arbaijan and then of Sultan 
Jalil-ud-din Khwaraon Shah, 
296 n, 297 n, 298 n. 

ghanui*i-Siraj,— ‘anthor of the Ta« 
ria-i-Firuz-ShShh xvi. 890 n, 
592 n. 

Shamsiah [of Sultan Sharos-nd-Din 
I’yal’Timiab. of Dihli] dynasty, 
the, 810 andn5, 677 n 6, 698 n, 
746, 746, 748, 789. 

Shams-nd-Daulah *Ali, sou of Sha- 
raf*ad-Daalah, son of ’Ufd-ud* 
Daulah, DllamI, 66 n 6. 

S^ams*nd-Daulah, the Ilak Khan 
of the Turks,— reconquers Ma- 
wara-un-Nahr, 915 n. 

Sharos-nd- Daulah Toran Sh^h, son 
of Abu Lashkar-i-Aiyub b. Shadi 
al-Kurdl. See under his title of 
Malik- ul- Mu’a^f am . 

ghams-ud-PIn, Amir of Yamln-ud- 
Daulah Bahram Shah, son of Taj- 
nd-DIn-i-Ji^arab, Malik of Sijistln 
andNIroroz, 198. 

Shams-ud-DIn, the ’AJami, Khwa- 


jah, the Malik-nUTniJarCOliief of 
the Merchants], 789 n 8, 790 
and n 7- 

Shams-ud-DIn, the Ba'hhl, 
one of the Oourt ^ifis of Sultan 
Ma*izz-ud-Dm Muhammad -i- Sam 
Ghurl, 489. 

ShBrns-ud-Din, of Bhara’ij, — Ka^I of 
the Kingdom of Sultan Nasir-ud- 
Din Mahmud Shah of Dihli, 694, 
707, 708, 827. 

Shams-nd-DIn, the fazwini, 
—incites Mangu $a an against 
the Malabidah, 1189, 1190 nl, 
1196. 

Shftms-nd-DIn, the Magh^abl, Imam, 
—envoy of the Kh allfah of Bagh- 
dad to Na^r-nd-DIn Mahmud 
Shah, of Dihli, 1293. 

Shams-nd-DIn of Mihir, Ij^ifl— put 
to death by Sultan Mn.*izz-nd- 
Dln Babram Shah of Dihli, 657 
and n 4. 

Shams-ad*DIn, the Mnhtashim,^ 
envoy of 'Ala-nd-DIn Muham- 
mad, Badshih of the Mulahidah 
of Alamut, to the Kuriltde of the 
Mnghals, 1151 n. 

Shams-ud-DIn, — governor of 

Sarakhs under the Mugh^ls, 
1030 n. 

Shams-nd-DIn, the Turk, Imam,— 
envoy of Sultan Ghiyas-nd-DIn 
Muhammad-i-Sam of Ghur to 
the Court of the Khalifah of 
Baghdad, zzii. 

Shams-ud-Din 'All,*— seneschal of 
the fort of Salu^ in Gllan, 
1029 n. 

Shams-ud-DIn^i-Arshad, Imam,— 
an ecclesiastic of the fortress of 
Kawlk, 436. 
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6 hamB*ad-Bm Qarlfi, the 
uMslani of Marwi 1029 n. 

ghamB-nd-Din jt^ason-i-Tl^tiyar, 
the Mn^tashim, — goTemor of the 
fnliisi&Q, xxT, 1198, 1208, 1204, 
1212, 1218. 

ghams-iid-Dm Ijal-TimiBh, Saltan 
of Dihll,' 810 n 6. See under 
l-yal-Timiah. 

81iaina-nd-DTn ^uBraa-SliaHI, 
Im&in,-*one of the ’Ulama of 
KharSaan, 1197. 

ghams-ad'DIn Kldini, Malik,— 
one of the Malikt of Snltin 
Mn’izz-nd-Dm Ma\^aminad-i* 
Sam, of Qhur, 490« 

ghams-ad*DIa Mandud, son of 
Malik-nU’Adil, Saif-ad-DTn Abu 
Bikr-i«Ma^ammad al«Aiyubi, 
229 n 6. 

gbama-nd^DIn Mnbammad, of Ba- 
mlan, Saltan, 248, 249. See 
under ghamB-ud«Din Muhammad 
b. Fakhr-ud-Din Mas’iid. 

ghamB-ud-DIn Mubammad, the 
Juzjam,— one of the Malika of 
Snltim *A1a.ud-DiaMnbammad-i- 
Takiflh Khwarazm ghah, 1003, 
1086 nl, 1088 n. 

gkaros-ad-DIn Mubammad, aon of 
BnhB-ud-DIn Sam, aon of/Izz- 
ud«Dm al-^naain, Qhuri,— after 
hia aoceaaion to the throne of 
Ghur hia title was changed to 
Ghiyas-ud-pin, 870. See under 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-DIn Mubam- 
mad-i-Sam Ghuri. 

SkawB-ud-Din Mubammad b. Fa]^* 
ud-Din Maa’ud of Bamian, aon 
of *Izz-nd-D!n al-l^usain, Malik 
of aur, -Sultan, 248, 249, 842, 
36811 8, 878 andn8, 879, 800,405 


n8,426 and n8, 486andii4, 427^ 
488 n 1, 429 and n 7, 467 », 472 n 9, 
481 n 8. 

Shama*ud-D!n Mubammad b. Ghi« 
yaK-ud-Din Mabmud, aon of Ghi« 
yaft*nd- Dm Mubammad-i-Sam, 
Ghuri. 408, 412. 

Sbams-nd-Din Mubammad b. ‘Iza- 
ud«D!n,theHirawi,— the Mubad- 
dam of the guild of weavera of 
Hirst, 1128 n. 

gkama-ud-DIu Mubammad b. Majd- 
ud-DIn, the Hal-yunI, — governor 
of Hirst, 112Sn. 

Sbama-ud-Dm Mubammad, aon of 
Bukn-ud-Din Mubammad-i-’Ufi- 
min,— the founder and first of 
the Karat dynaaty, xxr, ]09n7, 
784 andn4, 1181 n2, ll94n, 
1196n, 1199n, 1200n, 1201 n, 
1202 n, 1203n, 1204 n2. 

Shama*ud-Dia Mnbammad b. Taj* 
ud-D!n Abu’l Fatb, the Malik-ua* 
Sa'ia, Malik of Sijistin and Nim- 
roz, 189, 190, 191 and it 6, 192, 
447 andn2. 

SkamB-ud-DIn 'Uftman, the Tughrie, 
—one of the chief ’Ulamn of 
Tabriz, 997 n. 

ghama-ud-Din Utsuz, the ^Jajib,— 
one of the lurkish Maliks of the 
Khwarazm ghahl dynaaty, 899, 
414, 1008. O 

Shams-ul-Ayimma Abn’l Fa^l Mu- 
bammad,- son of al-tiiakim, Sara- 
khsi. — author of the Mukh^asar- 
i-Kafl, and Wazir of Amir Nub* 
aon of Hn^r, aon of Abniad, 
Samani 88, 89 and n 1. 

ghama-ul -Lughat. the,— a lexico- 
graphical work, 49 n 7, 188 n 8, 
200 n 2,— app. vjii, xxii. 
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m 

MM or 
of Juijiii, 61 

•^60, 81*. 

oik »AU-al<JaliMr Ki- 
dial,— OM of Uio Wasin of tlto 
tcottier 8id|ina of S^ir, 880 aad 
•aS and4,480< 

||^Ma$»aI*lfalfc, tko Ifofr 

b. T*fMj Xllltk of the 

Affiaiyibi Qins of Turkistin, 
906«, 906». rCBiaanawT. 106. 

B||hM*al*Malk b. Baltin Ibrihlm 
^hanie*al*)Iiilk, 8hlhib*nd*l)ui, 
the Waair. Bee nnder Qblhib* 
ad-Dln-i-Alb, Bamlihin. 

Bhaag^, eon of the ikwaag Ifli*"- 
Bee under Bangin. 

aoTorelgn of mnd,— alala 
hf Baatam>i*Zil, 661*0. 

Bliaiiaab b. fji”"**’ b. Bain,— an* 
oaator of Ambr Bai^ and pro* 
genitor of the a*" — bi ni a h 
djaaatj' of ^^ir, SQSaadaO, 806 
*0, 807*, 811, 818 andnZ. 

ther-tho roTalbniily 
of jjfe&r t deaoendaata^Sbaoaab, 
zlii, zzxiii, lU, 800, 808, 810 
aad*4k 818, 616,818,886.840, 
868, 886*4, 416 aad*2, 481,404 
and*!, 606, 660*7,804 *,1011 *, 
— app. xziL 

Qkaaaaln family, the^ 840aad*8, 
480. Be* the gfcaaaa b i ni e. 
Q^p6r b. ▲rda*8beo-i>Bibakia, 
eon of Bibak,— Ilnd of the 86- 
ffatUn dyxMty ’Ajam, 4. 
Q^pir h. A d^na, aon <d Ad^,— 
XXlid of til* Aitfeiaiia dyaaafy 

of 'A;^>n, A 

{Blip6r b. ffi^pfir*i*21n1 Aktify— 
Xthof tho Siaiiiiin dyaaa^ of 
•Aim, 6, 1808*0, 1800*. 


Sal Aktif b. Homo* b. 
HM*i,-lmitii of tiw BiiiBaa 

^^naaty of ’Ajam, 4, 6. 

Ail', titie the nleca of 
tin, 80*6. 

Sbaraf.nd-Daalah, Alm>I Vawirb* 
t.ffi|Ir*Za4 eon td *Ufd-^-l>a(>)Bh 
Tani SDiaaraa, Onanu, 67 and 
*6, 66 and** A 6 and 6. 

Qarat'ad.Din Aba Bikr,— the 
Badr-i-Ba’ld, aon of the Ba6r*i* 
Sbahid, N4im>nd.Diii,— on* of 
tbeOonrt fidaof Bolfin Un'iaa* 
nd.Din Mnhamniad-i»8im, of 
GBinr. 480. 

Sharaf-nd'DIn Adiau, Imfaa,— on* 
of the ‘Ulaml of Uniiaiu and 
Xiwar&HUi'Nahr, 887. 

Qiacaf>nd*lBn Ajpaad Vacihi, 
btilm,— one<d the Coart poeta 
Yauiui>nd.DlB Bahidm Bhih, 
lf«nk of BQiaiia and Niatrsa, 
106, 106. 

Bbaraf-nd'Din *Ali,— aathor of a 
hiatCHry, 7SS*A 

gbaraf-ad-Da, the Am!r*i*JCaJlia, 
— goremorof indiipBr, 1087*8. 

gbaiaf.nd-Dui ’Attir, Imam,—* 
leaned dootor, 100. 

8banf-Bd.D!n. the Bal]dp, tho 
Imim and poet, 748. 

gbanf.od*I>in, the Sbhtlb, Man* 
lini,— a natir* of Hirit, 1186 
*6,1187*. 

Qiaraf-od-Din Haa'id-l-Maean, 
Mi^,— onnniaadw of thetoroaa 
<dBprin^86A 

Blianf-nd.Din b. Mahammad, oon 
of 'Abd.nl.M*lifc, the 'Alhaal, 
the Waar of al*Xaat**fla, tho 
loatof the'Abbia JQpdliahaof 
Badldid, 1866*. 





Tttdi,— W mIt ot Qbtn^Timiir, 
rtt)«r of Shoxiiiii iu)4«r the Ho- 

PJlpoif-iid-Dm XofiftMTi the Hmjir- 
vl-Hiilk, 10S6i». Bee under Xa- 
Jhr-nl-Ktipc 8]|eimf«iid*Din Xn* 
l•aar• ■ 

8baraf-iil*]|nlk al-A|^*ar!^--eiiT(^ 
of Tii|j|r^4*Tiifkin to Sol- 
fjhi ’AIa4id.DlhXe^iidShtb,of 
Dihn, e^i andimA aad6, 788, 
789 and#. 

fi|ienif-iil«]|rii]k Ba|]|!d*iid*Dln ’All 
Xanal^-ftbe n]a||3i-i*ShM 
jib [OhM Boyal Chamberlain], 
of Bnlt&a K&|ir-nd<>Dm Xalf^mM 
flb&h, of Dihll, 888. 

QbMif of Xakkah, the, 265n4. 
dynasty of JuupCtr, 589 n. 

Shirs of CBiarlistan. the,— enbmitto 
the soserainty of Saltan Mahmud, 
of CBmanln. 841 andf»8« 

SbiA-kam, the Kn|hil gbshi^eh 
of BiA-Bandl» capital of the 
Ylddi-^it, 952 a. 

Bh^^y Waair of the Isma’ijiin or 
Vitiinite Qellfhhs of Xisr, 209 
nS, no and a, 211 a9, 212a, 218 
and a. 

EQ^’ar or Sinr Bahadur,— one of 
the Ni-yins of theQ^ingis S^an, 
1042 and a7. 

Shaw’s « High Tartary,” 960 a, 970 
a2, 1084 a. 

fiber Ehin, of 'the BberaXh^i of the 
Bfir snbdirision of tribe the L$idi 
of the Batanl Alj|]|ana or Patans, 
611 a. See under fiber ^ah. 

fiber gb&n, feudatory goreruor of 
Lakhapawati, 772a, 776a. 

fiber Sb^n^— -ancle’s s^ of Saltan 


jSb^yi|<^iid-Om 9eIbiA» . 79^1* 
Same as the nes<^ which Ihe . 

fiber Khin-i-Sonkar, Malik Keiiat- 
nd-DIn,— one oftto fihamalah 
Maliks In Bind, 714 a 9, 707, 708 
andaandn2, 782, 768 andaa 
7 and 9, 784 andaandaS, 780 
n6, 788 n9, 791 anda2, 792 
and a, 798, 794 andal, 796a, 
799 a 4, 800, 818a 4, 841, 848 and 
a8, 865 n5, 867a, 1217a, 1224a, 
1225a. Uncle’s ton of Ulagb 
Shen*i>*Balban. 

fiber gh an>t>Bnrldi. son of Mslik 
Nafir^nd-Din Qnsain, the Amird- 
fibikar of Ghasnin. 725. 

fiber Malik b. Snl^n Ibrahim, GBiaa* 
nawi, 105. 

fiber ghsh, the Afib^e, Goremor 
of Bengal,— sets np as emperor 
of Dihll, 5l0a, 511a, 586a, 582 
a6, 757 a5. 

fiber Zad b. Mas’ud-i-Karim, Ghag> 
nawi 107 andaT. 

fibers Khel. the,— of the Snr snb- 
divieion of the Ludi tribe of the 
Batani Afghans or Patans, 511 a. 

'Sberao, ^the ’Amid, [chief oP the 
tribe] of the Abd Sahldn, 1008 
and n 4. 

gherati, the ]^alj, Malik, 627 a. 

See Mohammad-i-gberan, the 
KhalJ. 

Sberkl or Serki, son of Mangd 1J[&. 
an, son of Tuli Khan, son of.the 
Ohingig Khan. 1223 a. 

fibcrwalah b. JJ^nsran Pafwit, 
ITth of the Akasirah dynasty of 
’AJam, 6. 

fiber-wdn, one of the chiefs on the 
frontier of Ghur and Guggaiiln, 
325}}, 827 n, 828 a. 
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Bhei^win 8h^ b. ’AU-nd-DIn Hab* 
mud,— brother of Bukn-ud-Din 
Khiir Shah, Badghah of the Mu- 
lahidah of Alamut, 1208 n. 

Shiahs, the, — the sect of *AII b* 
Ab! T^ib, 64G n6, 994 n, 1189 n 9, 
1206n8, 1229 andnS, ]230n, 
1242ft 2, 1243 n, 1260 n. 

Shukin Parsh^i author of a history 
of Gauf or Lakha^awati, xvi, — 
app. XXV. 

Sh^daghu or Shida|^u, — one of the 
Nu-yins of Halaku Khan, son of 
Tull, son of the Ohingiz Khan. 
1280n6, 1281 n. 

Shidarbu or 

Sh^dasVu, ruler of the country of 
Tingbut, 949 n, 950 n, 952 n, 
1081 n, 1085 n 3, 1086 n, 1087 n, 
1088 n, 1089 n. 

Shihab-i-Maufur Abu*l Fatb, the 
Mubtafihim of the Mulabidah, 
1197, 1198, 1212, 1218. 

ghihub-ud-Daulah Bughra Khan 
Abu Musa-i-Harun, son of Bull* 
man, son of the Ilak Khan. — 
lYth of the AfrasiyabI Khans 
of Turkistan. See under Bughrd 
Khan. Sh^hab-ud-Daulab. 

Shihab-nd*Daalah Gdrun Bughrd 
Khdn. 46 n 4, — app. xviii. See 
under Bughra Khdn. Shihdb ud- 
Danlah. 

Shihab-ud^Din, the Mubtaghim, — 
envoy of ’Ala-od*DIn Muham- 
mad, Badghah of the Muldbidah 
of Alamut, to the ^uriltde of the 
Mughals. 1151 n. 

Shihdb-ud-DIn-i-Alb, Sarokhsi. — 
one of the Wazirs of Sultan Mu- 
bammud Khwdraam SL^'h, 285, 
1013, 1014 n 2, 1015 71. 


6hihab-ud*Diu-i-Ghaai.— W&ll . of 
Nardin in the territory of Diyar* 
i-Bakr, 1162 n. 

Shihab-ud-DIn-i-GhazI b. Malik-ul- 
*Adil Saif-ud-Din Abu £ikr-i- 
Mobammad, al-Aiyubi, Malik of 
Sham, 1264, 1265 and an 9 and 1, 
1266, 1267. See also under Ma- 
lik-ol-Ghazi. 

Shlhab-ud- Din *Ali, Malik, son of 
Malik Ndfir-ud-DIn *Ugmdn, son 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-^arab, of 
Sijiatan and Kimroz, 194. 

Shlhab-ud-DIn *Ali b. Saif-nd-Din 
Surl* See under Shihab.nd.DTn 
Mnbammad 'AlI-i-IQ^amak. 

Shihib-ud-DIn Qarmawddi, l^ayi,— 
one of tho b^df Is of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-DIn Mubammad-i-Sdm, Ghurl, 
389audn2. 

Shihab-ud-DIn Madini, Malik. See 
under Shihab«nd.Din Mubammad 
*Ali-i-K3iarnak, 

Shlhab-ud-DIn Mabmud, son of 
Nasir-ud-DIn ’Ugmdn, son of 
Malik Taj•ad-DIn•i-^arab, — 

IXth of tho Maliks of Sijiatan and 
BImroz, 198 andnS, 199 andn7. 

8hihab«ud-DIn Mubammad, son of 
Baba-ud-DIn Sam, son of ’Izz-ud- 
Dln al-^usain, Ghurl, — his title 
was afterwards changed to Mu- 
'izz-ud-DIn, xlviii, 368, 370. Soo 
under Mu*izz-ud- Din Mubammad- 
i-Sam Ghurl. 

Shihub-ud-DIn Mubammad ‘Ali-i- 
Khurnak. sou of Malik Saif- ud- Din 
Surl, son of §hihdb-ud-DIn Mu- 
bauiinud ICharnak. Malik of Mddiu 
of Ghur, 344, 372 n, 408, 490. See 
also under Mubuuiuiad-i- Kb ar- 
nak. 
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Shihab-ad-Din [Khar- 

nak], son of *lzs-nd-Dm al- 
IJlaaain GBiarl. Malik of Madin of 
Ghar. 837, 339 andn4, 340 n, 843 
and n 6, 344 a, 845 472 n, 496 
nl. 

Shikab*ad-Dm Mnbammad, Malik, 
Bon of Saltan Shama.nd*Dm lyal 
Timig^, of Dihli, 625. 

ghih&b-ad-DIn Mubo^mmad Shah. 
Malik, BOn of Saltan Na$ir*ad- 
Din Mahmud ghah, son of Sul^n 
ShamB-nd-DIn I-jal-Timiah, of 
Dihli, 672. 

ghihad or Shihadan. son of Nariman 
b. Afndun, the Badahah of Iran, 
306. 

gbikl Katubu, adopted son of the 
Ohiiiglz Khan and commander of 
the Tattar Ming or Hazarah, 
1093 a. 

ghlktur or ghikfciir, the Nu-yin,— one 
of the generals of Halakii Khan, 
son of Tull, son of the Ohinglz 
B3ian. 1256 n 6, 1264 n. He is 
called HulajQ by some. 

Shimaghu. the Nu-yIn, — one of the 
generals of Hnlaku Khan, son of 
Tull, son of the Ohinigrlz Khan. 
1287 n. 

Shlramun b. Kochii b. Uktae Ka* 
an, son of the Qhinglz Kh an. 
1150n, 1151 n, 1178 fi, llSOn, 
1183 n, 1184 n, 1185 n, 1220 n, 
1243 n, 1287 n. 

Shirln, daughter of Mangu ]^a-an, 
son of Tull, son of the Ohingiz 
KhSn, 1185 n. 

Shirley, Sir Robert, 295 n. 

ghirwan ghah, the, — title of the 
rulers of the Dar-band or Bab- 
ul- Abwab, 998 n. 

16 


gh^S> name of a tribe in the territory* 
of Ghur. 312 n 3. [1, 2, 

ghig b. Adam, [Seth of Scripture], 
Shig b. Bahram, Amir,— -Mihtar or 
chief of the tribe of the ShTgIni&n, 
313 and n 5, 315. 

Sills, youngest son of Malik Muham- 
mad, son of Surl, Amir of Ghur, 
321, 322 andn, 329. 
ghlsan or Shlsanlan, the,~*name of 
a people in the territory of Ghur. 
312 andn 3, 313, 816, 367. 
Shudai-Shu-o-Shu or Shudai-Shu-o- 
sQ, [the “Ninkiassu” of some 
European writers], the Altan 
Khan of Khita. 955 n, 1136n 9. 
ghuja* b. Sultan Mas’ud, son of 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawl, 95, 
101 n 6. 

ghnja'-nd-DIn Abn*l Kasim, — gover- 
nor of Kirman for Malik Ghiyag- 
nd-DIn Ah Sultan, son of Sultan 
Muhammadd-Takish Khwarazm 
ghah, 283 n 9, 284, 295 n. 
ghuja’-ud-DIn ’All b. ’Izz-nd-DIn 
al'Hnsain, of the ghansabani 
family of ^ur, 338, 339 and n 4, 
845 and n 6, 346, 891, 893 n 9, 417 
n5, 1002 n 9. 

ghuja’-nd-DIu l^asan Turanl,— one 
of the officers of ’Ala- nd- Din 
Muhammad, the Maulana of the 
Mulaludah, 1192 n. 
ghuls, the, — name of a people, 
1281 n. 

Slal, — name of a tribe of Jats, dwel- 
ling at and around Jarg^i-SIil, 
454 n. 

Slamak b. Kaiumnrt, the first King 
of ’A jam, 304 n 2. 

Slamak b. Marnlas, son of ?uhak 
the Malik, 306. 
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Slinial; b. HttbAii mq of Kftiu- 
0 on of Mam, 804. 

Bianl b. Ibrihim Ludl| son of gbah 
9ii8aiD| of Ghur. 610 n. 

8ifand-6sp b. l^nbik, son of Snhrib, 
son of Sbaid-aap, 306. 

Sigisi or Sijial alaye of 'Umroi son 
of Lain gufFari^ tbe» 84 n6, 184 n, 
185 n. 

Sigizis or Sijiaui, the,— name of a 
people in Sijiatan, 184 n. 

8ikandar, Snlfan,— who wag drat 
called Ahmad Khan, the laat of 
the eight Afghan or Patan 
aorereigna of Dihll, 611 n. 

Sikandar b. llyaa [Salt&n 

^ama-ud Din], ruler of Bangl- 
lah, 691 n. 

Sikandar BumI, 598, 862. See alao 
under Alexander the. Great. 

Sikandar-i- 16^*1 b^amain, Alexander 
Bioornna, not the Macedonian, 
descendant of the fourth eon of 
Taraj, eon of Yafis [Japheth], 
870 n. 

Bimjur^i-Dawatl, — governor of Sijis- 
tan on the part of Amir Abu 
Kaar-i-Ahmad, SaminI, Ivii, 85 
andn4, 86n9, 186 n. 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leices« 
ter,846 n7. 

Slmurgh, the, — the fabuloos bird 
of eastern romanoe, 1206 and n 5, 
nonriahea Zal-i-Zar, 818. 

Sinan*nd-DIn Ohatl^aar [or Jatl- 
sar], the Sumrah chief of Dibal, 
614 and n 8, 615 nl. 

Sindian, the, inhabitants of Sind, 
696 n9. 

Slur ^uVlbl BIgl, daughter of Badae 
the Jakambu, brother of the 
Awang Khan, and wife of 'i all, 


son of the Ohingiz Q^in, 1092 ft, 
1148 n, 1164n, 1176 n 9, 1178 n, 
1181 n, 1186 n, 1228 n. 

aignifioation of the term, 
918 n. [681 n. 

Sketch of Buddhism, Hodgaon^s, 

Slavoniana, the, — See under the 
Slavs. 

Slavs, the, 871 n, 872 n, 886 n, 887 ti. 
See idao under the gaklaba and the 
Sclaves. 

Solankh Pal, Bae of Gwaliyur, 546 
n6, 619 n 7. 

Somnath, the idol of, — destroyed 
by Sulfan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 
82, 83. 

Song, the, — the people of Mahi- 
Ohin or Southern China, ns styled 
by the Chinese, 1136 n 9, 1219 n, 
1222 n. 

Sozan^gar, the, definition of the 
term, 1003 and n 1. 

8o zani, flowers worked of silk and 
thread, 1008 nl. 

Sprenger, Prof. Alois, xvii, xzxi. 

Ssanang Setzen, 988 n, 1065 n 8, 
1091 n. 

Stewart, vii, 668 n, 686 n 6, 666 n, 
782nl, 762 n 9, 768nn8 and4^ 
766n 8,770 n7, 776 n, 777 798 
n 6, 905 n. 

Strabo, 1055 n. 

Strang^ord, Lord, liii. 

Student’s Manual of Indian History, 
the, 870 n 9, 445 n, 467 n, 478 n 6, 
479i!»,487 n6, 510n,667»6. 

Stiipnagel, Mr. 0. B., xxiii,n2. 

SubashI or SubasI, the l^Ijib-i- 
Buzurg of Sult&n Mas’ud of Gbas- 
nln, 124 n 4, 126. 

Subashl-Tigln, chief of the Turks 
of Mawara-un-Hahr, 903 n. 
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$affarlun, dyua#^ of thoi xxjciii, 
19aiidnl,21,28,25,28, 183ii2, 
184n,186is 816n 2, 817, 820.— 
So called alter and 'Umro, 

the eona of Laift, the $aifar, or 
Brasier. 

Bo^tu, the Jiubi. See under 8u- 
katii« 

Sugbuj'*fih^ or Su^ii-jijan, eon of Iri* 
<iam«S2b^ the Barlae,— chief tain of 
the troops, 898n, 890 n, 

938 a. 

Snhrab, son of Bnatain-i-Zal, the 
hero of ancient l-ran, 681. 

Suhr&b b. gbaid-asp, son of 8i&- 
mak,-*de8cendant of the 

TasI, 806. 

Suida Bahadur. See under fiwidae 
the Bahadur. 

Suj&n Eae, author of the ]OLala^t- 
ut*TawftrIUi) 

Suji, the Big!, of the tribe of Bar- 
las, of the progeny of Iridam- 
Ohl, 939 ft. 

Sujlut, the, a tribe of Mnghale,— one 
of the Haznrahs of Jujl, son of 
the Khan. 1093 it. 

Sukatu or Sng^tu, the J usbl, — an 
f}l|^anut KuugVw-at Mu^^al, 
and commander of the tJl^nnut 
Ming or Hasarah, 1080 n S. 

SuV^ab, the,— name of a people, 
561 ft 9. See under the Sablkbs. 

Snlaiman Earar&nl, — app. zzi. 

8uld5s or 

Sulduz, the, a tribe of MugbaUi,— 
one of the Haslrahs of Qbai^tie, 
■on of the QliinglB Sb^ 
;i098a, 1094ft. 

Sullman, Mihtar, [Solomon of Scrip- 
ture], 8, 187 and a 8, 649, 660 n 2, 
1161 . 


Snlimio,— one of the Amirs [nobles] 
of Ij^alab, 225n4. 

Snlim&n, the Sipah-Silar, — an 
officer of SuHin Mu'iss-ud-Din 
Mnbammad-i-Sam, GBbiuri. 482 n. 

Sullman b. 'Abd-ollah b. IHhir ibn 
nl-Qnsain, — governor of Tabaris- 
tin, under bis nephew Muham- 
mad, son of Tahir, 15. 

Sullmin, b. Gh iyaa-ud-DIn Kai- 
Kbusrau. See under his title of 
Bukn-ud-DIn. 

Sullman b. Ibrihim b. Salvia Mah- 
mud, Ghasnawl. 88. 

Sullman, son of the link Khin, the 
third of the AfrasiyabI Sians 
of Tnrkistan, 901 n. 

Sullmin b. Jaghar Beg-i-Di*Qd, 
son of MIka’il, son of Saljuh, the 
Turkman, 133 n 8. 

Sullmin b. Kai- Kh nsrau b. Kai- 
hLubad. of tho StUjuhl dynasty of 
Bum, 162 ft 2, 163 fi 6. 

Sullman b. ^altimigb, son of Isri*!!, 
Saljuhi,— *ruler of Bum under 
Snltin Malik gb^h, Saljuhl, ld9ft, 
158, 159 ft. 

Sullman b. Mahmud of Qhasnln. 
88 and ft 3. 

Sullman b. Mahmud b. Snl(an Mau- 
dud of Ghaanin. 97. 

Sulimin b. BbiS» the Amir-i-Did,— 
one of the Maliks of Salfin Mn- 
’iss-nd-Din Mnhammad-i-8im, 
of ^ 

and ft b. 

Snlimin ^in, ruler of Samarhand, 
under Malik gb^h, son of Sultan 
Alb-Araalan-i-Gbaaii Saljuhit 187 
ft 6, 188ft anda8. 

Sulimin gbah, the Aiyubi Turk- 
min,— the Amir-i-*Alam [Lord 
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of the Standard] of al^Masta'fim 
B’illah; the lost of the 'AbblsI 
mialifahs, 712n, 1227, 1291 n, 
1238,1284, 1286, 1237, 1238 n 8, 
1242 n 2, 1244 andn, 1246 n 5, 
1247 n, 1250, 1264. 

Sallmin b. Jal31-ad-Din Utsiiz 
Khwamgm gh3b, eon of T3j-ad- 
Din Mnbammad, son of Ibak, the 
Turk, 238 n 8. 

Sullmln gh3h b. Mn^mmad b. 
Malik Shah, son of Salman Alb- 
Arsalin-i-^azI, SaljubI, — ^mler of 
]^warazm under Salman Sanjar, 
286 n6. 

Sullmin Shah. ltakn»nd-Din b. 
nd-DIn IJlnlij Arsalan, the RumI 
SaljuV, 161 n. 

Sultan, application of the title, 
1235n1. 

Sultan Malik b. Maa’ud-i'-Karlm, 
GBiazuawI, 107« 

Sultan Shah b. Bahram ghah b. 

' Mas’ud-i-KarIm, Ghaznawl, 111. 

Sultan ghah b. Ibrahim b. Sultan 
Uas'ud, Ghaznawl, 105. 

Snltin Shah. Jalal-nd-DIn Mabmud 
b. Ijal Arsalan, son of Ja1al-ud- 
DInUtsnz Khwarazm ghah, son 
of Taj-ud-DIn Mnbammad, zlvi, 
116, 181 n andn 9, 239 andnnl 
and 2, 240 n, 245 and nn 6 and 7, 
246 and n 8, 247 n, 248 and n, 249, 
260 itn 6 and 7, 260 n 7, 874 n 6, 
877 n 5, 878 and n 8, 879 and n 6, 
887, 891 , 427, 466and n 2, 467 n, 
469 n 6, 514 n 4, 515 and if, 917 n 1, 
927 w, 928 n, — app. ii. 

Sumrab dynasty, the,— Rajput 

rulers of Lower Sind, 614 n 8, 616 
nand n 1. 

Samrah tribe, tho,«^a tribe of Raj- 


put descent in Lower Sind, 614 
n 8. [Shan, son of Blldu* 

Bunds Shan. See under Suuj 

Snngar KJ^an, S^lhbl* See under 
Sunkar Khan. 

Sunlat, the, a tribe of 
one of the Hazarahs of OhayhatSe 
Khan, son of the Ohinglz Khan. 
1098 n. 

Snnj, father of Afrasiyab, the Tnrk, 
sovereign of ’Ajam, 882 w. 

Suuj ^an,- -one of the Sardars of 
Sultan *Ala-nd-DIn Mubammad-i- 
Takish ]^warazm Shah, 976 n, 
1118 n 9. 

Sunj Khan or Sundz Khan, son of 
Baidu, — Vlllth of the chieftains 
of the Tattar I-mak, 875 ff, 881 
882 w, 883 w, 887 w. 

Sunjib, i'ho Bahad nr,— one of the 
Nu-yins of Hulaku Khin, son of 
Tull, son of the Qhingiz Khan., 
1239 n, 1240 IS 1243 n, 1263 n, 
1286 n. 

Snnkam, one of the chiefs of Khiti. 
154, 911, 912 n, 924 n, 925 n. 

Sunkar or Sungar Khan. 

— one of the chief men of 
1180 n, 1132 n. 

Sunnis, the, — the orthodox seot of 
Muhammadans, 646 n 6, 994 n, 
1229 n 8, 1242n2, 1285. 

Suntae the Nu-yln,— one of theNu- 
yins of Hulaku Khan, son of Tull, 
son of the Qhingiz KhSn. 1289 n, 
1264 n, 1270 n 2, 1278 n. 

Suntae, the Bahadur, 987 n 8. See 
under Swidae, the BahSdur. 

Suntae, the, a tribe of Mughc^l^y — 
one of the Hazarahs of Juji 
[Tushi] Khan, son of the Ohingis 
Khan, 1093 n. 
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Bfir, a •nbdivision of the Ludi tribe 
of the Batan! Aff^aas or Patina;^ 
826 n4, 509n,610n, 611 n. 

Bur dynaaty of the Patan £inga 
of Dihll, the, 611 n. 

Bur b. lflma*il b. Biinl b. Ludl, — 
founder of the AfyhSn tribe of 
Sur^ 610 a. 

Bur or Bus, son of the Tazi, 

sovereign of ’Ajam, 807 and na 
6 and 8, 808. 

Surbight or Snrplghi, the Qajib* 
>See under SubaBhi, the ^ijib-i- 
Bazurg. 

Buri^&n or Snrghan gliirah, of the 
Buldua tribe of Mughal) 939 n. 

Bun, Abu’l Fafl or Bu-Fa^l, Dlwin 
of Nigh&pur, under Baltin Maa’ud 
of Ghaanin. 122 n 8, X23n. 

Burl b. Mabammad, son of Amir 
BanjT,— third of the Shaosablmah 
dynasty of ^ur, 84 n*7, 316 and 
nnOand 2, 317, 318, 320 7i4, 321n, 
336 n 4, — app. xix. 

SurlA hat — Red Idol, — name of an 
idol or figure in Bamian, 1058 n 6. 

Borlsh-ru, signification of the term, 
913 n. 

BorpashI or BurbaghT, the ^ajib. 
See under SubashT, the J^ajib-i- 
Buzurg. 


Surtat: ^Itun, daughter of the 
sovereign of the KongVar*at 
tribes,—- and one of the wives of 
JujI, son of the QRinglz Kbin. 
1102 n, 1140 n. 

SortalF b* Batu, son of Tush!, son 
of the Ohingiz Khan. 1173 n, 
1290 andnl, 1291 andnn2, 6 
and 6, 1292. 

Burtagh, an officer of the |^wi- 
razml dynasty, 881. 

Su Sen b. Madhob Ben,*^the last 
ruler of the Hindu dynasty of 
Nudlah, 658 n 1. 

SQz or Bur, son of ^ahik the Tizl, 
sovereign of ’Ajam, 807 andnn 
6 and 8, 308. 

Swatis, the, — the people styled the 
by the Afghans, and the 
Dihgan by the'Tajziks, 1043 nl. 

Swidae or Bahudah, tho Bahadur,— 
one of the Nu-yins of the Ohin« 
giz ^an, 277, 976 », 981 n, 988 n, 
987 andn3, 988 n, 989n, 990 n, 
991n, 994n, 995n, 996n, 997 n, 
998 n, 999 n, 1000 m, 1001 andn, 
1014 n 2, 1027 n 8, 1028 n, 1030 n, 
1083 n, 1102 n, 1115 n 5, 1116 w, 
1152 n, 1165 n, 1168 n, 1169 m, 

1208 M. 


Tabtbi*ah of Yaman, dynastj^ of 
the, xxxiii, 6, 7^ 

TebaV6t-i-Akbari,— name of a his- 
torical work, the, xli, xvi, 78 n, 
ll3 n, 449 n 8, 458 n 8, 461 n, 469 
n9, 470n, 477n, 478 n6, 486n, 
600 n 2, 618 n, 623 n, 533 636 n, 


641 n, 642 n 9, 645 n 6, 567 n 8, 
569 n 2, 671 n 2, 576 n 2, 570 n 4, 
577 n, 678 n 3, 690 n, 691 n, 592 n, 
693 n 7, 694 n, 609 n, 610 n 8, 611 
n 3, 612 n 4. 618 n 7, 616 n 3, 619 
n7, 628 m 1, 631 tin 6 and 8, 632 
nl, 688 n8, 685n 9, 638n], 640 
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MU 2 ftnd 8, 641 H 8, 642 n 8, 648 
646fin2aad4, 646n6, 647n9, 
648nn2and8, 661a7t 668n6, 
654n,667n 4, 658iia8» 1 and 2, 
669a6,661a, 664tin4and6, 666 
n 8, 666 n and n 9, 667 n 1 , 668 n 6« 
671n9,67Bn6, 677n 6, e78aw7 
and 8| 680 fly 68l9i)2| 682 nSi 

688n. 689n,690n, 691 n, 692 n4, 
698 n2, 695 nn 8 and 9, 696n4, 687 
n6, 608n, 699 n5, 706n7, 707 
n8,7iln4, 716n 6, 776«, 777 n, 
778n, 802nl, 1271ny— app. vi, 
▼iif, xiVf zvi, zzvu 

fabA^&t-i-Nafiri of Minbaj-i-Sariji 
▼ii, zxz, xzziy, liv, 67 n 2, 609 n, 
912 n, 1046 n, 1202 n, — app. i, 
▼ii, viii, X, xiy, xvU. 

Tabari, a(-, — Imam Mnbammad b. 
Jarir, the Historian, 2, 8, 4, 6, 
6,7 andnS, 10nn3 and 6, 13 
fi9, 42n9, 68 andn3, 803 n7, 
804n 1, 805 n 6, — app. xyiii. See 
also under the TIrikh-i-Tabari. 

Tab or Tub Tingri, the, 948 », 966 n. 
See under Kukju, son of Mingllk 
Ifihakab, the ^unakbumar. 

Tibor, son of Farawwal or KarS- 
wal, — ancestor of l^ubak the TasI, 
804,-^alBo called TazIo*barsed. 

TacitoB, 871 n. 

Tae b. Sb^’ur, the WasTr of the 
Isma’Hian Khalifah of Egypt, 
209 n6. 

Taf-lF^J ^an, Abu*l Mufalfar, son 
of Ibrihlm, son of Na 9 r, — Xllth 
of the Afrasiyabi Khins of Tur- 
kiBan,906n. 

Tai^acb^r or Xoshajar, the Bahl- 
dor, — one of the Nu-ylns of the 
Oliingiz Khan. 081 n, 968 n, 980 n, 

TagJ^i^ur, the Gurgan b. SOghu-ji- 


jan or SoidluJ-id^ b. IrIdam*Qhl) 
the Barlis,— one of the Nu-yins 
of the Qliingis S^an, 1027 a 8, 
1034n9, 1086 n. 

Tftfilbi^&r b. 'O^Tigln b.Tassoka 
Bahadur, — brother’s son of the 
Oliingiz 1220 n, 1221 n. 

Tadl^ ^an,-*one of the Sardire 
of Soltan ’Ala-nd-Din Mu^am-* 
mad-i*Takis]^ ^warazm Shah, 
978n, 979n. 

Taidft^j4r» the Nu-yln, 276 a. See 
under Tc^ghafillSr or Tos^ajkr, the 
Bahadnr. 

Tagkir, an earthen vessel of capa- 
city, 1192a. 

Ta|^^ Khakan. the,— title of the 
rulers of the Ghuzz tribe, 961 a. 

Tahamtam Shah b. Sulfan Ibrahim, 

^ son of Sultan Mas’ud, Qhaznawi. 
106. 

Tahir, the Dabir [secretary], of 
Sultan Mas’ud, son of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznln. 92 a 8. 

Tahir b, *Abd-allah b. Tahir ibn ul- 
^UBoin, — fourth ruler of the 
Tahiri dynasty, 10 a 5, 14, 16. 

Tahir ibn ul-Qusain, — general of 
al-Ma*mum and founder of the 
Tahiri dynasty, 9 and n 1, 10 and 
nnS, 6, 7 and 8, 11 and nn9, 2 
and 4, 12 andn6, 15nn6 and 1, 
27n0, 28. 

Tahir ibn ul-Qusain, son-in-law of 
Khalaf b. A^mad, governor of 
Sijistan, 186 n, 186 a. 

Tahir b. Khalaf b. Abmad,— ruler 
of Sijistan, under the Samanls, 
81 n, 186 n. 

Tahir b. Mubanimad b. T^hir b. 
^alaf, — ruler of Sijistin, 184^ 
186^, 187. 
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'TiHir b. Ma^mniad b. ’Umro, 
— governor of SijiBtIn, 
under the Samanie, 25 n 2 , 184 n, 
286 n. 

Tfthir b. *Uinro, ion of Lais af-^affar 
[the Brazier], of the family of 
the $affarIQn, 84n6. 

7ahir-i-Band-]^adar, Malik, ruler 
of Misr, 1269 n S. See also under 
Band-lKadar. 

T^hirie, dynasty of the, — So called 
after the founder, Tahir ibn nl- 
^usain, rulers of Khurasan, 
zxxiii, 9, 10 and n 5, 14 n 1, 16 n 4, 
17, 19, 22nn6 and 7, 28, 26 and 
fi 2, 29, 232 a, 915 n, 

TIujIut, the, 899 n, — read the Tanijut 
[Tanjiut ?]. See Iziii. 

Taimani ImaV, the, — one of the 
Ohahar Lmak, 874 n, 

Ta-Ir, the Bahadur,-— one of the NCi<> 
yins of the Qjhii^glz Khan. 656 n, 
737, 976«, 1119, 1120n2, 1126 
and n6, 1188, 1185 and n 6, 1191 n, 
1202 n. 

Ta-Tr Aflun,— chief of the tJrhar 
Makrit tribe, 917 n, 947 n, 1091 n,- 
1141 n. 1142 n. 

Ta-Ir Buka, the Nu-yin,— one of 
the generals of Hdlaku Khan, 
son of Tull, sou of the Qhingiz 
Khan. 1227^5. 

TalshI, signification of the word, 
866 n, 927 n. 

TalshI, — the envoy of the Kari 
Khita-Is to Sultan ’Ala-ud-DIn 
Mubammad-i-Takis]^ Khwarazm 
Shah, 929 n, TalshI is probably 
his title. 

T&'i’n L’illah, at-,— the ’AbbisI 

^allfah, 44, 61, 62, 64, 66. 

Ta]-ud-Daulah Abu Sa'Id, surnamed 


Tuti§h, son of Alb^ALTBalln^L 
Ghilzi b. Da*ad-i-Ja^ar Beg, the 
Salju^I, 204 n. Bee under Totigh, 
Taj-ud-Daulah, son of Alb-Arsa- 
lan-i-GhazI. ^ 

Taj-ud-Daulah-i-Tutish, see the 
above. 

Taj -ud -Din, the Juzjanl,— one of 
the Khwfirazml Malika in HirSt, 
1088 andnS. 

Taj-ud-DIn, the Khalj. — an officer 
of Sultan ’Ala-ud-DIn Mnbammad- 
i-Takiflh Khwarazm Sb^b, 471 n 6. 

Taj.ud-DIn, of Mnkiln, Malik,— one 
of the Maliks of the brother Snl- 
tlns of Ghur. 890, 490. 

Taj*nd-DIn, ZawzanI, IKa^I of Sul- 
tan Baha-nd-Din Sam, son of 
Sultan Shams-nd-DIn Mn^am* 
mad, BamlanI, 428. 

Taj-nd-DIn b. Salayah, the 'Alawi, 
— styled the Lord of Arbll, 1288 
n8, 1263 n. 

Taj-ud-DIn Abu Bikr, son of *Izz- 
nd-DIn Kabir Khnn-i-Ay5z, feu- 
datory of Multan, 656 n, 668 n 9, 
668n, 727 andn7, 758n9, 810 
andn. 

Tnj-nd-DIn Abu’l Fath b. TShir, 
son of Mnbammad, — second of 
the Maliks of Sijistan and Nlm- 
roz, 187 and n 4, 188 and n 5, 189, 
925 n. 

Taj-ud-DIn Abu’l Fagl-i-Nasr, son 
of Tahir. See the above. 

Taj-ud-DIn *A1I,— one of the Amirs 
of Sultan ’Ala-ud-DIn Mubam- 
mad-i-Takish Khwarazm Shah,. 
481 n 8. 

Taj-ud-DIn ’All Musawl, Sayyid, 
the Mushrif-i-Mamalik of Dihll, 
662, 668 n 6, 654 and n, 763. See 
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also ander his title of 9adr-al» 
Malk. 

Taj-ad-Din *Alt Shah b. Takiahi ooa 
of I-yal-Arsalan Khwaraem 
244 11 4. 

Taj-ud-Dm Araalan Khfin, Sanjar- 
i-QJ^ast, Malik of Awadh. See 
under Araalan Khan Sanjar*i* 
Ohast. 

Taj-ud-Din Azabar Shah, son of 
Ulugh Ehan-i-AbI Mnbaxnmad, 
the Khan of Guzarwon. 235andn3. 

Taj-ud-Dm Binnl-Tigin, of the 
family of the Khwarazm ghabla, 
— tenth ruler of Sijiatan and 
Nimrozy xxv, 199 and n 7, 200 and 
nS, 201 y 202 and n 6, 232, 233, 
236, 626 It, 1119, 1122n, 1124, 
1125, 1203, 1204, liK)5. See also 
under Binal-Tigin. 

Taj-ud-Dln Habashi-i-^Abd-ul-Malik, 
Sar-i-Zarrad, the Sipah-Silar of 
Qhur, 1006 andnO, 1007, 1069 
n 2, 1079 and n 2, 1201 n. 

Taj - ud-Din ^abashi-i-N ezah- war, 
Amir. See under J^abashi-i- 
Nezah-war. 

Taj-ud-Din-i-ljiarab, the Malik-us- 
8a*Id, son of Shams-nd-DIn Mu- 
hammad,— the fourth ruler of 
Sijistan and Nimroz, and one of 
the Maliks of the brother SuHans 
of ^ur, 20, 191 audit 6, 192, 
193, 194 and It 7, 248,878,890, 
457 It, 490, 602 n 6, 604, 1199 it. 

Taj-ud-DIn Uasan-i-Salar, Khar- 
Post, Malik, — governor of the 
fort of Tulak under the Khwa- 
razmiB, zxiv, 1197. 

Taj-ud-DIn Ibrahim Shah> son of 
Sultan Ki 9 ir*ad-Dm Mahmud 
Shah, of Dibll, 672. 


TiJ*ud-DIn, 'Imid-ul-Mulk, the 
JimI,— one of the Ministers of 
State of the KhwfLraim Sh&hi 
dynasty, 063, 964. 

T5j-ud-DIn lyal-dus, [styled Yal- 
duz and Yal-duz by some], — slave 
of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-DIn Muhem- 
mad-i-Sam Ghurl. — Sultan of 

Ghaznin, See under lyal-dus, 
Taj-ud-DIn. 

Taj-ud-DIn Muhammad TimrinI, — 
one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Ghiyaa-ud-DIn Muhammad-i- 
Sam, Ghurl, 390, 408. 

Taj-ud-DIn Muhammad b. Ig^utb- 
nd-DIn ^usain b. *A1I b. Abl 'All, 
the Ghurl Malik, 1060. 

Taj-ud-DIn Muhammad b. iKutb- 
ud-DIn Ibak, the Turk, — ruler 
of Khwarazm. 234 andn9, 236 
andn 1. 

Taj-ud-DIn Sanjar, the Sihwaso 
tani, Malik,— one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Na^ir-ud-DIn Mahmud 
ghah, of Dihll, 103 and it 7, 836 n 
and n 4, 836 it 6. He is also called 
Taj-ud-DIn^ Sanjar-i-Mah-pesha. 
nl, which also see. 

Taj-ud-DIn Sanjar-i-Gazlak or 
Gajz-lak Khan.— -one of the Malika 
of Sultan Shams-nd-DIn lyal-Ti- 
mish, of Dihll, zzvi, 612 nO, 618, 
616 n, 618 It, 626, 643 n 4, 661 n, 
722, 723 andnl, 724, 726 n6> 
730. 

Taj-ud-DIn Sanjar-i-Gurait KhSn. 
Malik of Awadh, 663 n 9. See 
also under Taj-ud-DIn Sanjar-i- 
Kuret gj^an. 

Taj-ud-DIn Sanjar-i-1^1h-luhi the 
feudatory of Buda’un, — one of 
the Maliks of the ShAmsIah 
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dynMt j of Diblly 643 n 4, 061 n, 
662 ftiidne, 603 n9, 764, 756, 
766, 780, 867 n. 

TlJ-nd-DIn Sanjar-i-KoretorGurait 
QIn, Malik of Awadh, — one of 
the Malika of Snlfin Nifir-nd-Din 
MabmudSbih, of Dihli, 668 a 9, 
674, 708 n7, 756, 800, 867n, 1901 n. 

Tij*nd-Dm SanJar-i-Mih-pesliinI, 
Malik, — one of the Malika of Snl- 
tin Kafir-ad* Din Mabnud gbah, 
ofDihH, 708 n 7, 741, 885 n and 
n4, 886 and na 6 and 9. He ia 
alao called Tij*nd-Dm-i-San]ar, 
the SihwaatinI, which alao aee. 

Tij-od-Din Banjnr-i-Tea ^an, 
Malik of Awadh, ^ one of the 
Malika of Solfftn K5fir-nd-Dm 
Mabmud Sb&h of Dihll, 674, 708 
« 7, 704a 6, 714, 769, 760, 820, 
861 n9. 

Taj-nd-DIn Todl^* goremor of 
the fortreaa of 95raa-dnja, on 
the part of Bnlfin ’Ala-nd*Din 
Mnb<^uimad-i-Takiah Khwiraxm 
Bb^h, 990. 

TnJ-nd-D7n ’Ufman, the Mara|jianl, 
— aeneaohal of the fortreaa of 
^aeaar of Ghur, under liia 
brother, ’Izz-ud-Din ’Umr the 
Maragbaiu, 1109n, 1200 fi. 

Tlj-nd-DIn Znngl b. Fakbr-ud-Din 
Maa’ud, son of ’Izz-ud-Din al- 
Mnaain, — Malik of Bamian, and 
one of the Malika of the brother 
Sultana of Ghur. 842, 881, 890, 
404 and n 3, 425 and n 8, 472 h 9, 
481 n8, 490. 

TSj-ul-Ma’a;;ir, the, — name of a his- 
torical work, xvi, 448 n 3, 468 n 6, 
466 nl, 460 na 8 and 9, 470 a, 

471 /t, 476 a, 477 «, 480 71, 482 n, 
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484 ft, 506n,6l6fi8, 617m, 6l8fi, 
619n, 620M,621n,622ii6andM, 
628n, 684n,625M,682 n2, 588a, 
584nH6 andS, 689 n6, 542a9, 
648n, 545n 6, 806 n8, 606a8, 
609 n, 611 n9, 616m I, 617m, 619 
m7,628 m4,— app.ii,iv, T,vi, xir, 
xxiii, zzT, uri. 

TiJ-nl-Mulk Mabmud. the Dabur 
[Becretary], the aon of the Mo|b* 
rif-i-Mam&lik,— one of the Tajik 
offioiala of Bnltan Bnkn-nd-DIn 
Firiis gbah, of Dihli,685,688, 761. 

Taj-nl-Mnluk MaJd-ad-Din, aon of 
Abu Laabkar-i-Aiyub, aon of 
abidi at-Kordi, 206 m 9. 

TaJi, name l^y which the ’AJamia 
call the ’Araba, 804Mg. 

Tijik-Majik, the Afg^na ao atyle 
Peraian-apeaking people who 
are nditber Tnrka nor ’Arabe, 
804m8. 

Tijika, the, — the deacendanta of 
’Araba, bom and grown up in 
’A jam, xii, xr, xxr, 804 n 8, 4i9 
m9,760m7. Bee alao under the 
Tiijzika. 

Taju or Tinju, Kuyin, — one of the 
Nuyina of Hnlaku Khan, aon of 
Tull, aon of the Qbmgli 5b*n» 
xMi, 162n 2, 1237 n4. See alao 
Tinju, the Ku-yin. 

Tijzik Ghuria, the, xii, xiii, 878 n, 
1058 ft 6. Bee alao under the 
Tazik Ghuria. 

Tajzika, the, xii, xx, xxv, 878 m, 
879 n, 883 n, 972n, 973 «, 978n, 
980 n, 1003 nn 1 and 2, 1004, 1016, 
1020 n, 1032 n, 1043 m 1, 1076 n, 
1081 and7i7, 1103 n, 1131 m, 
1167 1168 71,1192 II, 1281. Bee 

also under the Tajiks. 
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.Tik, thei--a wpt of MJpaU, 511 n. 

T&k> ^ Digbt 5fth ion of 

A^fis 2biii, the third eovereign 
of the Xnidi^ I-mikt 880n. 

Tafc-db or Ih^-ib, definition of the 
term, 834 a8, 

Takahnisb or Manknlini8k}*^oe of 
the emiBeariee of Hnliku Khln, 

■on of Toll, eon of the QAingli 
gH| n w. to Bakn-nd«Dm £l^ur 
Bhkk, the Bidsl^ih of the Mnli* 
(idah of Alamat, 1206 n 8. 

Tak*do or Tug^dOf definition of the 
term, 834n8. 

^aki-nd-DIn eon of al- 

Malik-nl-’Adll Abu Blkr, ton of 
Aiyiib, son of Sh&dl abKordl, Bee | 
nnder 8hihab«nd«Din-l-Gh5ii, son 
of Balik-nl-’AdiU 

Takis]^ [Tnakao Sh^h], son of Alb 
ArSalan«i>Ghisi, sou of Da’ad-i- Ja- 
gkar Beg, Saljuki, 188n8, 148n2. 
Takisfe-i-Shwinam 8hsh, son of 
Ijal-Arsalkn, son of Jalil-nd-Din 
Utsnz ghwiraam &ab, Snltan, 
wii, 148, 165, 167 andnS, 172 
n 8, 181 n and n 9, 1 82 and n 1 , 235, 
289 and nn land 2, 240 n, 341 and 
n4, 242nn5 and 6, 243nand»n7 
andl, 244 andnn8 and 4, 245n 
and n 7, 246 w 8, 247 w, 248 n, 249 
andn3, 260 nn 4 and 6, 251 
nnOandl, 264, 256 n7, 260n7, 
265n4, 279/ 280n 7, 281, 286 n6, 
346, 877 n 6, 878, 382 andn9, 
883 n 2, 400 n 2, 457 n, 927 n, 
928n,929n,934n,1118n9. He 
was styled ’Imad-nd-DIn Takish 
Khan and *A15-nd-Dm by others. 
Takna Kian, 273 n,— wrong name 
of Tuk-Toch^n, the Makrit, which 


Tak-Tlmi|h,— app. aii. 

TUkah b. •Abd’ollah,— one of the 
Prophet's companions, 9nl, 11 
and n8,— styled T»lta^*l-Tkla- 
kkt. 

falhah b. Muhammad nn-Nisl'i,— 
gOYsmor of Hirat nnder the 
Bimanis, 42 n 3, 71 n 6* 

Talbah b. T2hir-i-9a*l Tamlnaio, 
^sooond of the dynasty of the 
fihirls, 10n5, 12 andnS, 18, 28 
w7. 

Talkah-i-Talal^&t, title of Talhah 
b. ' Abd-ullah, the Prophet’s com- 
panion, 9 n 1. 

Tamahtan b. Sa’d b. Zangl, the 
Ata-bak of Fars, 179, 180 n 5. 
'fam^aj, a dynastic name of the 
sovereigns of Tibbat and Y 
909n,985n8, 

Tam^sj, the Turk, Amir of Tabar* 
hindah, — slave of |^utb-ud-Diil 
Ibak,608andne. Hewasatfirst 
called 1-bak. 

Tamgh^i Khanb. Mohammad ^an, 
XXlst, of the Afrasiyabi gi^aus 
of Turkistan, 908 n. 

Tamghaj or Tngh^^j Ibrihim 

b. al-Susain, — one of the 
of Turkistan, 908 n, 986 n 8. 
Tam^n b. Nosher,— ancestor of 
8aman-i» Kh addati 29. 

Tamfhiir. Yamgjhur or Yigknr,*" 
one of the leaders of the Mu|dl^l 
army, 288 n 8. 

Tamu-ohi. See under Tamur-ohi, 
the ruler of the Tattar I-malf. 
Tamuohin, 166 n 6. See Tamurohi, 
the Qhinglz Khan* 

Tamar Khan. —one of the Qhihl- 
-ganiau or forty slaves of Sultan 
I Shama-ud-Dtii lyal-Timish, of 
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Dihlli — ^feudatory ot Sannlnii 
795 n* 

Tamur Malik of 

Awadhand Lakha^awatl, 585 a7, 
689n 8, 666a, 740 andnS, 741, 
742. See also under his title of 
Vamr-nd-DIn and also under 
|{[irin-i*Tamur S^an. 

Tamur ^in-i-Sun]|pu*i the 'A jam!, 
Malik of Kuhram,— one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Na|ir-ud-D!n 
Mai^mud ehih, of Dihli, 678. 

Tamur-ohli the JaabI, the Turk,— 
one of the leadera of the QAingls 
IQ^an’s army, 070 a. 

Tamnrohi or Tamurfihln, the Oh.in« 
g!a ^^an, son of Tnssiika Bahadur, 
892ii, 898a, 890a, 938n, 939n, 
940 a, 941 n, 042 n, 948 n, 944 n, 
945n, 246n, 947 n, 948n, 949a, 
956 n, 1102 n. See also under 
the Ohingiz Khan. 

Tamur or Tamur^hin, ruler and 
chief of the Tattar I-mak, — made 
captive by the Bah^ur Yasauka, 
father of the Ohingla Khan, 
898 n, 936, 936 n. 

Tanawohln Khatuu. of the Bayaut 
tribe, — one of the wives of 
Mangu ^a’an, son of Tull, son 
of the Ohingis Khan. 1228 n. 

Tand-p5l, son of Jai-pal, ruler of 
Hind, 81 n. [n2. 

Tangahy definition of the term, 584 

Tatigahan horses, definition cf, 567 
and n 6. 

T&nijut, the Ixiii, — See under the 
Tanjiut. 

Taniko of T^ras, leader of the Qur 
Siian’sarmy, 154, 200 n 7, 261 
and 924 n. See also under 
Riniko of Ternz. 


Tanjiut tribe of Mugiials, the, Iriii, 
690 a, 088 h, 989 a, 940 a. 

Tanju or Taju, the Nu-yui,— one of 
the Nu-yms of Hulakd >oa 

of Tttl!| son of the QAingli 
llOOfil, 1191 N, 11920, 1227 a 6 , 
1228 a, 1288 ii 8 , 1287 and a 4 , 
1289 a, 1249 n 1248 a, 1262 n, 
1263 n, 1265 a. See also under 
Tajik Nuyan. 

Tarah b. Kiyah, son of Kii^~ 
ancestor of ^u^hk, the Till, 802 
n7. 

Taraj or 

Tarakb* eighth son of Yififf 
[Japbeth], 870 n, 872 a. 

Tarakimah or Turkan, the I-lak 
of the, 900 a, 910 a. 

Tbrjt&d, a description of woven silk 
of a red colour, 272 . 

Tanl^.i.Abu’l *AUUi.Abwal, or the 
••Squinter,” the, 116 a 8 . 

Tarlk^-i-Abu*! FasM-Baihaf^i, the, 
xvi, 77 a, 82 a 2 , 10 la 7 , 107 a 6 , 
Il 0 a 8 . See idso under al<* 
Baiha^l* 

Tar!]|dl'i*Abu’l Aasf, Bahadur 
Khan. See under AbuT-GBiasi, 
Bahadur Khkn. 

Tar!||^-i- Al*i«Sabuk-Tigin, of AbuT 
Fa|^l-i-BaihaV!, the, — entitled 

Tarlkh’i- Yamini ; called also the 
Tsrll^-i-Kaflri, 105 a. 

TariUi-i-Alf!, the, 112 a 5 , 118 a, 
117 n, 124 a 4 , 188 a sndaS, 

189 a, 142 al, 280 a 8 , 886 a 6 , 
287 a 9 , 294 a, 848 a, 874 a 5 , 

401 a, 402 n, 403 a, 407 a 5 , 427 a, 
484 a 8 , 436 a 5 , 489 a 4 , 440 a 8 , 
457 a, 467 a, 471 a, 474 n, 476 a, 
477 a, 481 a 1 , 482 a, 484 a, 486 a, 
409 a B. 501 a 5 , 502 n 6 , 504 n 4 . 
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S06«, 6a0n,626 »8, 086fl, 686 w, 
640 », 846 n 6, 690 », 602 », 614 
n8, 63l»6, 666 n2, 778 ». 868 
» 8, 876 M, 801 n, 906 n, 007 n, 
028n.086», 927n. 834tt, 841 n, 
946 n, 046 n, 066 n, 970 n 2, 076 m, 
078 n, 079n, 088 n, 087 n 3, 093 w, 
006 n, 908 n, 900 n, 1006 n, 1000 ra, 
1020 n, 1024 » 2, 1027 n 8, 1035 «, 
1037 n. 1047 n 4, 1082 m, 1087 », 
1088n, loeSn, 1100m, 1115n6. 
1132n, 1126n6, 1127 m, 1186 n3, 
1188m, 1140m, 1148m4, 1166m, 
1167 m. 1193 m. 1109 n, 1200m, 
1206 m8, 1211m, 1220m, 1821m, 
1838 m2, 1241m, 1848 n. 1844 n, 
1866 M 8, 1286 m.— «pp. vi, xx. 

Tiril^'i-Faniknti, the, 10 n 2, 81 
m8, 35m6. See also under al> 
Fanikati. 

TariUch-i-Fayibl. the. See the Moj> 
inal'i>Fa|ib>« 

Tarikh’i'^iriehtah, the, xi. See 
under Firisbl<^b' 

Tiri kh »i»Firux-fhahi of gbame*!* 
Siraj, the, xri. 

TiriUl*i*8'vaX'|b6hi of 9ija-nd> 
Din Barani, the, xvi, xxix, -688 
m6, 684m8, 600m, 634 n8, 677 
m6, 678m6, 716m6, 776n, 778m, 
704m 1, 706 M. See also under 
^iyi'Ud'Din Barani. 

TariUk-i-GhatinI, the, 869 m2, 

883M,B02n. 

Tarikh-i-Goxidah. the, xlviii, 24 
M 8, 26 M 2, 20 M 0, 82 m 6, 84 m 6, 
S7n3, 41m8, 44m4, 45m8, 40 
m 7. 63n2. 54 m7, 60m 7, 64nl, 
88M6,94n8,66nl,07 nM8and4, 
08 n 6, 100 n 5. 101 mm 6 and 7, 
102 n 2 , 103 n, 108 n 3, 100 m 7, 
112n5. 118m. Il7n. 118m. IIP 


m 7. 124tt 4, 126 n 2, 182 nn 0 and 1, 
184 tt 9, 138 M 9, 142 Ml, 148 n 2, 
147 M 8, 161 m6, 164 n 2, 166 n 
and MM 3 and 7, 167 n 1, 168 m, 168 
M 8, 163 M 4, 178 M 4. 174 n, 178 n 7, 
186n, 217 m,282m. 286n 4, 840m, 
864nn2and8, 264n, 266n, 870 
m 7, 207 n, 803 n 7, 860n, 407 n6, 
489 n4, 447 m 6, 462m 1, 478n8, 
474 m, 476 m, 478 m 6. 486 n 8, 
678 m, 860 m 2, 908 n, 041 m, 081 m, 
lOOOn, 1144n6, 1100 m, 1821m, 
1228m, 1860n, 1268 n4, 1866 m6, 
1278 m, 1287 m. 

T8rikh»i-^afif Abru, the, 941. See 
alao under Abru. 

Tlrikh-i-Haft IblTm, the, xri, 86 m'. 

TSrikh-i-fjbmd’nIlah, the Maatanfi, 
964 N 2. See alao under Qamd'nl* 
lah the Hnatanfi. 

Tirilcb-i'Ibn Raiyam, the, 11, 19, 
86, 81, 66 and n 8, 60, llOaudnl, 
817,8a0n2. 

Tirlkh-i-lbrahinii. the^ 86 n 8, 81 
M 8, 86 nn 4 and 6, 87n8, 41 m8, 
44m1, 48m7, 06m 1, 08m 6, 100 
n6, 166 n, 808 n 7,817 n, 888 n8. 
868 m8, 861 n6. 407 nM6 and 7, 
623», 628 m 8, 869 m8, IOSOm. 

Tarikh-i-Jahin Arii, the, 86 a 8, 81 
m8, 86m5. 41 m8, 07 a4, 117 a, 
187 m 6, 147a6, 161 a6. 16 Sm 8, 
176 a 4, 100 m7, S88m, 254a 8. 
80Sa6. 806n1, 818a6, 816n8, 
880 n4, 882n, 888 m2. S68a8, 
863 M 6, 407 an 6 and 7, 411 a, 
418n, 418n 2, 488 n8, 484a8, 
487n, 42en4. 482n1, 484 n8, 
486 n 6, 440 x 8, 462 » 2, 466 m8, 
480 m 4, 498 m 6, 674 n 6, 860nS, 
1176 n 0.— app. xz. 

TiriUl-i*Jahangir. the, 869 m2. 
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8^11, 8D8tt, 031tip948fi, 9&7n, 
987nd, 1009tt, 1019ii, 1082n, 
1038n, 1036n], 1083n, 1098n» 
1116 n, 1139 n, 1148n4, 1166 n. 
1194n, 1196t>, 1256n6, t286n. 

T&rikll-i-JaLaii KuBhie, the, of 
the Jaweini, xlix, 486 n 3, 636 n, 
640n, 869 n2, 889n, 979n, 987 
11 3, 1014 n 2, 1015 n, 1016 n 3, 
1019 n, 1020 n, 1021 n 8, 1031 n, 
1082 n, 1083 n, 1129 nl. 

T4rikh*i*Kl^in-i«Jahin. the Ludi, 
xvi. 

Tirikh-i^Khnraaan. the,— of Man- 
lana Mn’in-nd-Dm, Sabawarl, 
19fil, 1035 n. 

Tarlkh-i-MajduL the, — of Imam 
Mohammad *Al! Aba*l l^aaim 
^Imadl, xxxii n 2, 69. 

TarIkh-i-Ma*gum!f the,— *of Mir 
Ma‘9um-i-6hakharT, 618 n2. 

Tlrlkh-i-Mir*at-i-Jahan Numa, the, 
— a general History by Mnljam- 
mad Ba^a, 79 n. See the Mir'at- 
-i-Jahan Numa. 

Tan]di-i-Mubarak SJiahi, thje, xvi, 
666 a 8, 691 n, 716 n 6. 

Tirikh-i-Mn^^addasIf the, 6, 303 n 7, 
805, 1258. 

Tarlkh-i-Mara??!’, the, — of Mn^am- 
mad Af^^al Khan. Khwtak. xvi, 
622 n. 

Tirikh*i"Na8irI. the, 68, 103 n, 119, 
122 andnl, 317. Seethe Tailkh 
-i-Al-i-Sabuk Tigin. 

T5 rikh- i- N iabat-i - Af aghinab , the , — 
of the ShaiUi *Abd-ar-Razza^, 
Matizi, xvi. 

Tirlkh-i-Rijahalie Jammu, the, 
xvi. 

Tirllih'i-RHahidl, the, —of the Mir- 
z& Miil^ammad Haidar, the 
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Mui^al, xri, 913 tt, 

1288 »1. 

Tarilsh-i-Sind of Mir Ma’fuxn, the 
Bakharl, the, xvi, 548 n. 

TirilA-i-Tabar], the, xvi, 33 nl, 
88n6, 42n9, 44n4, 68 n 8, 308 
n 2, 597 n 3. See alto under at- 
T»barl. 

Tirikh-i-Yafa'I, the, 9nl, 10 n 8, 
Iln4,12n8, 41 n8, 42n9, OOnS, 
94n8, 979f 4,98n6,99n, 102n2, 
107 nn 7 and 8 112 n 5, 113//, ll7n, 
118n, 120nl, 182n9, 133n3, 
136 n, 143 n 2, 146 n 5, 167 n 8, 
178 n 7, 204 n, 209 n 6, 212 n, 222 
nl, 223 n 3, 224 n 8, 233 nn 6 
and 6, 235 n 2, 236 n 6, 239 n 2, 
240n, 244n 3, 248 n2, 251nl, 
254 n 3, 264 n. 266 n, 268 n 3, 274 
n9, 281 n 5, 285 n 8, 288 n 3, 

289 n, 370 n, 380 n 9, 381 n 2, 393 
n 8, 400 n 3, 401 n, 402 n, 403 n, 
^107 «n 5 and 7, 41 In, 419 a 5, 
473 n 2, 496/1 9, 526 n 8, 532 n 4, 
640 a, 869 n 2, 908 a, 926 n, 988 n , 
1129 nl. 

TarTkh-i-Yaminl of Bailiokl. the, 
106 m. See nnder the Tarlkh-i- 
Al-i-Sabuk-Tigln, 

Tarikh-i- Yamlnl of al-*CJtbI,'— See 
the Kitab-i-Yamlnl. 

Tariiis, the,— name of a people, 1016 
n 3. 

Tarj^aii, explanation of the word, 
942 n. 

Tarhhan, one of four Mughal tribes 
styled the ulus-i-Ohirganah. 
1164 n 9 

Xarkhun, Malik of the people of 
the Snghd of Samarkand, 915 m. 

Tarfidf application of the word. 567 
M 4. 1234 m 9. 
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Tartors, tlie» 374n, 809 n, 1018 vt, 
1019a» 1080a, 1167 n, 1171a. 
See eleo tbe Tittire, of which 
word Tartars is the European 
spelling. 

Tasoheran, 150 n 7. 

Tasdar [Naro] Jai-pal, ruler of 
Hird, 80 n, 

Tasb, 4fasam-ad*Daa1ah, Abu’l 
'Abbas, the ||5jib, — commander 
of the forces of Amir Nu^, son of 
Mansur, son of Nub SamanI, 44 
and n 2, 46 and n 7. 

Tasso, 160 n. 

Tassukan or Yasaukan Khitfin, the 
Tattar,*third wife of the Qhin- 
gis Khan, 1002 n. 

Tata, the, — the Chinese Came for 
the Tattirs. 

Tatar, the Gakbar, habitation of, 
1182 a. 

Tatar ^an, Mubammad irsalau, 
son of Arsalan Khan-i*8aniar. — 
governor of Lakhacawati, 771 a, 
772 n, 776 n, 779 n. 

Tatars, the, 601 n. See under the 
Titiars. 

Tatatouggo, a master of the I-gk^rl 
language, 1186 n. 

Tatris, the, also called the Rirhhs, 
— >one of the tribes of the Koh-i> 
Jud, 1132 n. 

Taitar I-m&kf Iho, 874n, S75 a, 876 
n,877n,881n,882n. 884n,885n, 
887 n, 891 n, 897 n, 898 «, 899 n, 
OOOn, 987 n 1, 938 n, 940 n, 990 a, 
1041 n 3, 1092fi,1282n6. 

Tattar Khan b. Alinjah S^an, son 
of Kiwak, — first mler of the 
Tattar I-mak, 873 n, 874 885 n, 

887 e, 900 n, 961 n. 

Tattar Ming or Haaarah, the, — one 


of the divisions of the Ohiniris 
Sell’s army, 1008 n, 

Tattars, the, — descendants of Tattar 
Khan, son df Alinjah K^an, son of 
Kiwak, 866 n, 860 n 2, 878 n, 

876 n, 877 n, 883 n, 884 n, 886 n, 
886 n, 887 n, 891 n, 894 n, 896 n, 
898 n, 890 n, 900 n, 913 n, 936 n 6, 
987n 7, 940n, 944 n, 048 n, 940a, 
061 a, 980, 1001 n, 1014n2, 1086 
nl, 1041 n 8, 1076 fi, 1098 n, 

1094n, llOCn, 1109n2, 1127 n, 
1186 n 8, 1161 n, 1167 n, 1168 n, 
1217 n, 1286 nl, 1248 n 8, 1284 
n5, 1290 nO. 

Tavernier, 860 n 9, lllOn. 

Tawarlkh-i-'Ajam, the, — name of a 
historical work, 1. 

Tayanak Khan, also written Tayin 
and Tayanak, the,— Tubnku or 
Taibaku,sonof Balikto Inanaj,— 
sovereign of the Turkish tribe of 
the Naemins, 940 n, 044 n, 045 n, 
946 n, 947 n, 949 n, 056 n, 1001 n, 
1092 a. 

Taylor, Meadows, author of tbe 
Student’s Manual of Indian 
History, 445 n, 462 Ji, 467 n. 

Tafbu or Tizbur, son of FaHLwwnl 
or 8^arawal, — ancestor of ^ubak 
the Tkzl. 804. He is also called 
Tabur and Tazlo-barsed, which 
see. [Persians, 804 and n 3. 

Tdiif name of the Arabs among 

TIzik Ghurls. the, 610 n, 611 n. 
See also under the TIjzik Gftiurls 

TkzIo-baTsed, son of Fariwwal or> 
l^arawal, — father of all the 

’Arabs and brother of Hog^ng 
Malik, 303 and n 7, 804. He is 
differently called Tabur, Tazbu 
and Tszhilr. 
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Tisto-banid, Tlwo-bartijed or 1 
TaziO'nanad. S«e the above. 
Tafkirah of the Da^istani, the, 
axz. 

Tafkirah of Daalat Qb^b, the, 809 

n5. 

Tafkirat-nl-Abrar, the,— of the 
Akhund. Darwecah, zvi. 
Tafkirat-nl-Muluk, the,— of Yaby& 
x»i, 89 » 8, 90 « 4, 99 n, 
102nl 112«3, 118n, 449 «8, 
461 n, 628 n, 516 « 7, 667 » 8, 693 
«7,908 n 6, 609»1, 613w7, 619 
«7, 628nl, 639 n 4, 641 » 8, 647 
n9, 691*.— app. ▼!, »««* **»»• 
Tehttkan, poaaibly Tebukang, the 
Faghfur. raler of 1218*. 

Templara, the religiona military 
order of the, 101 *8. 

Terry’s “Voyage,” 686 * 7, 688 n. 
Thamar, Queen, sovereign of l^ar- 
jiltio 1001 tt. 

Thamnras-i-Diw-Band,- third of 

the Blstaniah dynasty of ’Ajam, 
and grandson of Hoshang, the 
second of the dTnasty, 2. 

Tharoo oaste, the, 660 n A Bee 
under the Tiharu. 

Thipur Diw, of Nahrwilah, 

516 nl. 

Thomas, E., author of the ‘.'Chroni- 
cles of the Patan Kings of Dehli,” 
*, sxii, zziii, ®'**^*®» 
n6, 72*6, 9l«9, 11'4«, 288 * 8, 
868 * 6,399*, 424 * 6, 426 «6,469 
*9, 488*1, 487*8, 610«, 614*, 
620*, 636 n, 66^*6, 661*, 668 
*7, 660», 678 * 9, 680* 8, 684 
*2, 698 * 8, 608 * 6, 616*, 622*, 
632*, 637 * 8, 638*1, 642 * 3, 
644 w, 607 * 6, 661 n, 666 » 668 *, 
660 1>, 8 679 « 6, 680 «, 085 * 4, 


688*2, 690*1, 699*1,730*6, 
771», 772«,774*.779»,791*4, 
796 * 2,800*, 818 w 6, 860 » 8, 861 
*6,878*, 101 1 *, 1108* 1, 1129 
*1, 1269 * 8.— app. i, iii, it, tI, 
tU. See also under the Pathan 
King! of Debli. 

Thorntoiie 462 n, 706 n 7 . [ixri- 
Thousand and one l^ights, Lane*ig 
Thugatshnr, wrong spelling of the 
name of TaghSohiri son of U* 
Tigin, which see. 

Tigin, a Turkish title borne by 
Turks and Tabiirs, 944 n. 
Tigln^i-Busarg, a name incorrectly 
giren to Malik Balban*i*Buxarg 
*liz-nd-Dm Rashlu Khan, of the 
Maliks of 8altan ghams-nd-DIn 
I.ynl-TimiBh of Dihli, 661 n. 
Tihlru, the,— a race of people 
dwelling in the mountains bet* 
ween Tibbat and Lakhaeawatip 
660 and n 4, 562 n, 667 n 1. 

* Times*’ newspaper, the, 690 n, 
1027 n 8. 

Timur, the Oorgin, Amir, [the 
celebrated Tamerlane], xir, Irili, 
109n9, 291 n, 460n8, 499w, 

884 n, 889 n, 893 7», 896 n. 898 71, 
918n, 926n, 988n, 1027n8, 

1036 n, 1073 n 4, 1146 n, 1166 n6, 
1236nl. — app. *. 

Timur, the Nu-yin, Amir of ?ari. 
IJnram,— one of the Nd-yins of 
the Ohingiz Khin, 1178 n. 

Timur Malik, goTemor of K^njand, 
under Sn1(an 'Ala-nd-Din Mnham* 
mad-i-Takish Khwirasm 8h^^» 
972 n, 978». 974 n. 1118 n 9. 
Timiir Malik b. Sultan •All-ud- 
Uiu Muliuminad-i-Taki|h S^wl* 

razm 254 u 3, 286 n 0. 
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Timur N&mah, the, — a hlitory of 
Amir Timur the Qurgin, 887 n. . 

Timur Tiih,— of the race of 
chieftain of the 

Tfmuriah dynaatj, — another name 
of the Muf^l dynasty founded 
at Dilili, by Bibar Biidsj^ih, 
1146 n. 

Tihgis, the sixth son of Ai^uz Khan, 
the third sovereign of the Mng^l 
I-ma^, 880 n. 

Tingis or Tinjlz Khin b. Mangati 
£han, son of Yal-duz, — Vlllth 
Borereign of the Mughal I-maV, 
881 n. [1092 n, 1138 n. 

Tingl^ut, the, a tribe of Mughals 

TinglfLut, son of Juji [TuB];ii] Khan, 
son of the Ohingiz Khan. 1105 n, 
1166 n, 1178 n. 

TingVut language, the, 1085 n 8. 

Tingri ]^an, the ghidar^u or ghi- 
das^, the Badshah of the ter- 
ritory of Ting^ut or IjCasbln, 
1085 andnS. 1090, 1095, 1096. 

Tinjiz Khan. See under Tingiz Khan 
b. Mangalt 

Tipu’s Library, vii. 

Tir Muhammad b. Malik ghib, son 
of Snitan Alb-Arsalan-i-GhazT, 
Saljuhi, 144 andnS. See under 
Muhanmad b. Malik Shah, the 
Saljul^i. 

Tod*s Rajasthan, 46Sn6, 469 n 9, 
467 ft, 517 n, 619 n, 522n, 611n3, 
691 n, 728 n 3, 828 n 3. 

Tbh^a^i, name of a ruler whose 
territory was subdued by Batu 
Khan, son of Tushi, son of the 
Ohingiz Khan. 1170 n. 

Tokuz-I-ghurs, — those of the l-ghurs 
who dwelt on the tok^z or nine 
rivers, 889 n, 961 n, 1097 n 6. 


TomdtM or ten Thousands,— -the first 
of the four degrees of Mughals, 
948 a. 

Tonshi, Tunshi o? Tughh — envoy of 
the Kafa-Khita-is to Sultan ’Ala- 
nd- Din Mul^ammad Khwarazm 
ghah,929n. 

Toris, the, 499 a, — read the Tu>^s, 
see Izi. 

Toshajar, See under Taghftfihfir, the 
Bahadur. 

Tott, Baton de, 1235 nl. 

To-whan, theChalar (Jali-ir),— one 
of the officers of *’Mengko*’ 
an, son of Tuli, son of the Ohin- 
giz Khan. 1222 n. 

Traditionists, the,^the four ortho- 
dox sects of Muhammadans, 384 
and n6, 385. 

Travels of Father Avril, in Tartary, 
667 n 4. 

Travels, Masson’s, 339 n 7, 427 n, 
1068 n 6. 

’^Travels in the steppes of the 
Caspian Sea, the Crimea, the 
Caucasus, etc , by -Xavier Hom- 
maire de Hell, 884 n. 

Tschermiss, the, — an ancient people 
dwelling between the Volga and 
Tanais or Don,— the modern 
Qhnrkas probably, 1170 n 8. 

Tnbba’-i-Akbar b. Akran, of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Tnbba’-u1-A9g|uir b. Nassau, of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Tubba'-ul-Ausat, of the Tababi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Tnbba’s, the,— the royal tribe of 
Arabia Felix, 803 n 7. See also 
nnder the Tababi'ah. 

Tubba’ Yawn, the incorrect spell- 
ing of the word Tabsbi’afa. 
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Tab or Tab Ting;ri»-*-title of the 
Mo^al aaint, Kukju, son of Min- 
glik Isbakah, 948 n, 056 n. 

Tabaka or Taibaku, the Tajanak 
son of Balikto Ininaj,^ 
sovereigu of the Naem&us, 944 n. 
See also under the Tayinak 
Khan. 

Tnyha Tigin, the flajib — one of the 
generals of Salman ’Ala-ud-DIn 
Mas’ud-i- Karim, son of Salman 
Ibrahim, Ghaznawl. 107. 

Tnyhaohor. also styled Dalan,‘»-one 
ef the Nuyins of the Ql^inglz 
Khan. 966 n, 

Tu|^ae-Timur, son of TQsJti [Jaji], 
son of the Qhingiz Khan. 1102 n, 
1164 n 9, 1165 n. 

Tughan-i^Sunkar.— one of the 

Amirs of Sultan JalaUnd-DIn 
Mang-bamI, son of Salman Ma* 
hammad*i«Taki8h Khwarazm 
Shah. 1116 n. 

Tughan Khan, Sharaf^ad^DIn. son 
of ’All, son of Musa, son of Satnk* 
l^ujah, — ^Vlth of the AfrasiyabI 
Khans of Tnrkistiin, 86 n, 904 a. 

Tughin Shah [Takish], son of Alb- 
Arsalan-i»Ghazl. son of Da’iid-i- 
Jaghar Beg, son of Salju^, the 
Turkman, 138 n 8. 

Tughan Shah b. Ibrahim, Sayyid- 
ns-Salatin, son of Sultan Mas’ud, 
Ghaznawl. 106. 

Tughan Sb^h b. Mu’ayyid-i-A’Inah- 
dar,— second of the Sanjarlyah 
Maliks of Nlshapur, 181 and n 9, 
182, 245 n 7, 246 n 8, 419 n 6. 

Tughlak dynasty of Dihll, the, — 
founded by Ghiyag-ud-DIn 
Tughlak. 610 n. [gh^lh Khan. 

TughmSkh Khan. See under Tain- 

18 
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Taghrili signification of the word| 
866 n. 

Toghrilf governor of Bangalah 
under Sultan Ghiyag»ud-Din Bal» 
ban, 689 n, 690 n, 776 n. 

Taghril II, — Amin Khan’s N&’ib 
in the governorship of Bengal, 
772 n. 

Tn^ril, al-Mal’un, or the execrated, 
— the usurper of the throne of 
Ghaznin. 98 n 8, 99 n and n 2, 100 
andn4, 101, 132 n 9. 

Tng^l, Baha-ud-DIn, al-Mu’izzi 
Ds-Sult^i, — one of the Mu- 
’izzlab Sultans of Hind, 471 n, 
618 n, 520 n, 644 andn4, 546 
andn6, 646 andn7, 647 and n, 
649 n4, 619n 6, 627 n 4, 704 n6, 
727 andn8, 7d2e 8, 767 andnO. 

^ Toghril, Baha-ud-DIn [styled- by 
some Badr-ud-DIn3, the Sanjari, 
— governor of Hirat, 248, 249, 
874 andn5, 876 n, 877 andnO, 
879 andn5, 391, 427. 

Tughril b. Arsalan ghah b. Tagh^il 
b. Muhammad b. Malik Shah, son 
of Sultan Alb-Arsal&n-i-Ghazi, 
Saljukl, Sultan, — ^last of the 

Saljuklah dynasty, 91 n 9, 166 n 2, 
166 n and n 7, 167 and n 8, 171 
n9, 172 n 8, 242 andn6, 247 n, 
249 n 3, 260, 296 n. 

Tughril b. Isra’il b. SaljuV, son of 
Lukman, the Turkman, 126 n 2, 

Tughril b. Mahmud b. Muhammad 
b. Malik ghah, son of Sultan Alb- 
Arsalan-i-GhazI, SaljuhI,-*gOYor- 
nor of ’Irah-i*’ Ajam under Sultan 
Sanjar, 146 n 6, 151 n 6. 

Tughril b. Mas’ud b. Muhammad b. 
Malik ghah, son of Sultan Alb- 
Arsalan-i-^azI, Saljuhi,— gover* 
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Dornf *IraV*i-'Ajam under Sultan 
Sanjar, 161 n0. 

Tngbril b. Muhammad b. Malik 
Qliah, Bonof SnltiinAlb-Arealin-i- 
^azI, Saljal^i, — governor of ’Ira^- 
i-’Ajam under Sultan Sanjar, 
151 n 6, 170n8, I7ln9, 242. 

Tugb^il k. San^UTf son of Mau- 
dud, aon of Zangi, son of A^- 
San^^or, the Ata-bak of Fare, 
176 n 8. 

Tughril-i-Tughan B3ian — ono of 
the Malika of Sultan Shama^nd- 
Din I-jal-Timis^ of Dihll, xzvii. 
See under hia title of ‘Izz-ud- 
Dln. 

Tnghnl b. Tni^ril, SaljuVI, — laat 
of the dynasty, 166 and n 2. See 
under Tnsbnl b. Araalan gfeah, 
which is hia correct name, 

Tnghril Beg b. MIka’Il, aon of 
Saljut^, aon of Luljpnan, the Turk- 
man, — the 6rat of the Salju- 
l^Iah dynasty, 86 n, 94 n 2, 108 
n9, 116n8, 117 n, 119n7, 122 
andnnS and 9, 123 andn, 124 n, 
126 and nn 7, 8 and 1, 126 and nn 
2 and 8, 129 andn 8, 180, 182 
and nn 9 and 1 , 183 n and n 3, 186 
n2, 186 n, 174 n, 232 n. Hia 

correct name ia Abu Mu- 

t^immad, and hia title, Bnkn- 
nd-DIn Beg, Yamin-i- 

Amlr-ul-Mu’miuin. 

Sbiih b. Ibrahim, Sayyid- 
UB-Salatln, son of Sultan Maa’ud, 
Ghaznawl. 106. 

Tnyhml. — name of a bird used in 
6eld sports, 936 and n 6. 

Tugi^nil 'ligln,— Bumame of Tamur- 
g]^I, the Tattar, afterwards 
known as the Awang ^an, 


which see, 936 andnS, 989n, 
940 fi. 

Tub or Tawab, son of Kibah, aon 
of Nub, — ancestor of ^ubik, the 
TazI, 808. 

Tub, Hon of Ru-Bhed,*anoeBtor of 
Tahir ibn u^-^naain, 9. 

Tubfat-ul-Kiram, the, — name of a 
hiatorioal work, xvi. [nian* 

Tuinlan, the. See under the Tu- 

Tujz or Tuj, son of Afridun, the 
Badshah of *Ajam, 808 andn 2. 

Tujz, aon of Farawal, — brother of 
Hoshang, Badshah of *Ajam, 803 
n7. 

Tub, aon of Mubla8,<— governor of 
Kirman, 317 u 6. 

Tubae, Tuba or Tubia, aon of Bu- 
zanjar, the first ruler of the Bu- 
zanjar dynasty of the Mughal !• 
mab, B94 n. 

Tukaoh^ or T^^Ffibar, the Nu-yan 
988 n, 989 n. See also under 
Tagbufibar, the Bahadur. 

Tukajar, the Gurgan, aon-in-law of 
the Ohinglz Khan. 1027 n 8, 1120 
n2. See also under Tagb&Qb^i 
the Qurgan. 

Tukal, the Ba]^s]^I, — ^the Mngbal 
Bbabnah [Intendant] of ^aJab, 
1264 n. 

Tukal, aon of Tull Khan, sou of the 
Qhingiz Khan. 1169 n, 1170 n. 

Tubashl, the^atunof Tassu-Mun- 
ga, aon of Ohaglyatae BJian. aon of 
the Ohingiz Khan. 1184n. 

Tubobar. See under TaghaobaTf 
the Bahadur. 

Tubla or Tuba, son of Bu-zanjar, 
the first ruler of • the Bu-zanjar 
dynasty of the Mngbal I*mab, 
894 n. 
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Tukiil-Tigiiii oalledalso Sa^nilli:- 
Tiglii, ion of Czar, the ]f^an):iill, 
chief of Almalig^ 969 n 1, 986 n. 

Tuklah, the Sha^nah 

[Intendant] of Qillah, 1243 n. 

Taklah or Daklahi son of Maadud, 
son of Zangl, son of AV-SanVar» 
Ata-bak of Fare under the Sal- 
juVis, 174 n, 176 n 7. 

Tnklah or Duklah, son of Salghar, 
mistaken for Tuklah, son of 
Mandud, whioh see. 

Tuklah or Duklah, son of Sanlj^ur, 
mistaken for Taklah, son of 
Zangi, whioh see. 

Taklah or Duklah son of Zangi, son 
of Maudud, the Ata-hak of Fars, 
176 and nn 8 aud 9, 176 and n !• 

Tulc4i or Tugh-fi sheep, 968 and n7. 

Tu^ta, the BIgi, — the Bad^ahof the 
Makrit tribes, of the 
940 n, 941 n, 946 n, 946 n, 947 n, 
9i9n, 960n, 951 n, 962n, 981 n, 
982 n, 983 n. 

TaV’Toi^an, the Amir or Chief of 
the Makrit Mugk’^ls of the Kaiat 
division of the Mughals, 268 n 4, 
269 n, 273 n, 931 n, 961 n, 970 n 2, 
981 a, 982 n, 983 n, 986 n, 1097n 6. 

TuValVa or 

Tukulku(^i, the Juzbi,— one of the 
Nu-jins of the Chingiz Khan. 
1137 w, 11C8», 1139 n. 

Tul^uz or Du^uz, daughter of Aigh^i 
son of the Awang Khan, — the 
Christian Khatun of Ualaku, son 
of Tuli, son of the Ql^ingiz Khan. 
1193 n, 1262 n. 

Tukuz-I-ghurs, the, — those of the 
1 ghurs who dwelt on the Tnkfii 
•or nine riverSi 889 a, 951 n, 1007 
n 6. 


Tulan or the Jozbl, the 

Talangut Mu|^al,— one of the 
Nu-yina of the Ohingia Khan. 
989 n, 1004, 1028, 1054, 1065, 
1061 a7, 1080 n5. 

Tuli, TQlui or Tulue Khan, son of 
the Ohingia Khan, xlviii, 280 » 9, 
535 n, 939 n, 940 n, 941 n, 944 n, 
046 ft, 970 ft 2, 976 n 6, 976 ft, 
988 ft, 1000 ft, 1004 ft 1, 1012 ft 9, 

1017 ft, 1018 ft, 1020 ft, 1026, 

1027 ft 8, 1028 n, 1081 n, 1032 ft, 
1033 ft, 1034 n 9, 1036 and n, 1036 
ft 1, 1037 n, 1038 and nit 5 and 6, 
1039 andn7, 1040, 1049 n 2, 

1084n, 1086n, 1087 n, 1090n, 
1091 n, 1092 n, 1094n, 1095 n, 
1104n6, 1106 n, 1106 n, 1115 n 5, 
1127n, 1137n, 1138n, ll43n, 
1152 n, 1164n, 1165 n, 1176 and 
n9, 1177 n, 1178 n, 1181, 1199n, 
1228 ft, 1225, 1226. 

Tuli, a Mughc^l Word signifying 
mirror, eradicated from the 1an« 
gpiage of the Muf^als in favor of 
guegii, 1176 n 9, 1177 n. 

Tulue Khan, son of the CQiingis 
Khan. See under Tuli Khan. 

Turns, —one of the chiefs of the 
Kara-Khita-ia. 911, 912 n. 

Tumads, the, — or 

Tuinats, the,— *a tribe of Magb^'ls, 
931 n, 981 nr 

Tami^aBh [also written 

Khan. — a descendant of Buf^ra 
^an of Turkistln, and father 
of Turkan Khatun. the consort of 
Malik Shah, son of SuHan Alb- 
Arsalan-i-Ghazi, Saljuki, 188 n 9. 

Tuinlnae or Tumina-i, also written 

Tuininah or 

Tumnah, son of Bae-Snnkar or 
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Bia-Soni^r,— *iixth of the Bn- 
lanjar djnaaty of the Mobbed 
896 1067 n. 

Tunag or 

Tunak, first son of Tnrk» son of 
Yafif [Japheth], 872 n, 878 n, 
879 n. 

Tongani, the,— name of a people, 
899 n. 

Tangnsian race, the, — one of the 
four great races into which the 
Scythians are divided, 886 n. 

Tunlan or Tii-inan, the,— the priest- 
ly class of the Muf^al idol-wor- 
shippers, 1110 andn7, 1111 n, 
1167 andn9, 1168, 1160, 1162 n. 
Also called the Tunis. 

Tunis, the, li, 1110 aQdn7, 1111 n. 
See the above. 

Tanifh, wrong name of Tutish, son 
of Snlfin Alb-Arsalin-i-Qhazi. 
Saljubi. 

Tnnnr Bijahs, the, 620 n. 

Tur b. Faridun, the sovereign of 
*Ajam,— ruler of Mawari-un* 
Nahr and Turkistan, 881 n, 
882 n, 888 n« 

Tura-ohin g^atun, of the Biyaut 
tribe,— one of the wives of Mangu 
IJla’an, son of Tuli, son of the 
QAingIs Oan, 1228 n. 

furak b. Anshar, — ancestor of T^hir 
ibn nl-Qnsain, 9. 

Turakinah ^atun, of the f^hat or 
tTrhir Makrit tribe, — second of 
the four KhStuns of UktSe ^a’in, 
son of the Qliingiz B[han. 953 n, 
1141 n, 1142n, 1144, 1149 a 7, 
1160fi, 1151n, 1152n, 1178n, 
1181 n 2. 

Turin Duldlt, daughter of ^usrau 
Parwiz, son of Hurmuz, son of 


Nus^irwan, — Vllth of the Aki- 
sirah dynasty of ’AJam, 6. 

Turin Malik b. Jamfybed Malik b. 
Snltln *Ala-ud-Dm Mas’ud-i« 
Karim, Ghaznawi. 107. 

Turin Qbih, son of Abu Las^kar-i- 
Aiyub, son of al-Knrdi. 

See under Malik-ul-Mu*asfam 
gbams-ud-Daulah, Turin Shih. 

Turin ghah b. Snlfin Ibrihim Ghaz- 
nawi, 106. 

Turanian race, the,— known to the 
Greeks as Scythians, and in 
modern times as Tatars, 886 n, 
899 n. 

Turbie, the Mugbal, — one of the 
leaders of the £Qxingiz Khan*s 
army, 1084 n. Bee also under 
Tur tie. 

Tnrgut, the, — name of a tribe, 
1091 n. 

Turis, the, — a people reckoned 
among the Afghins, but who 
claim other descent, Izi, 499 n. 

Turk, the first of the eight sons of 
Tafij; [Japheth], progenitor of 
the Turks, 870 n, 871 n, 872 n, 
873 n, 876 n, 879 n, 881 n, 882 n, 
887 n, 900 n, 1106 n, 1140 n, 1269 
nl. 

Turk- Hi, Amir, — chief of the Angi- 
ras Kungharat Mnghals, 943 n. 

Turk Imak, the,— one of the Qhahir 
I-mak, 874 n. 

Turkan J^atun, daughter of Sultan 
Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi. son of Di'ud- 
i-Jaghar Beg, son of Miki'Il, son 
of SaljuV, 6on of Lu^man, the 
Turkman, 906 n. 

Turkan Ehitun, daughter of Sultan 
Ja1al-ud-Din Khwarazm gbah, 
given in marriage by Mangu 
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command to Malik 9ali)), 
■on of Badr-ad-DmLuliiof Maofil, 
1268 n. 

Torkan £batun, danghter of Tam- 
]^ao, a descendant of 
Bufk^a gkan of Tnrkistan, — 
one of the wives of Snlfan Malik 
gljah, the Saljukif and mother of 
Salman 8anjar| 138 a andnS, 
189 n, 143 a 2. 

Tnrkan Kkatun. mother of Salman 
Kaiijyah, the daughter of Salman 
8bams-iid-Din l-yal^Timish of 
Dihli, 688. 

Tnrkan J^atun, wife of Salman 
Taki^, and mother of Snlt&n 
*Ala-ad-Dtn Mnbammad Khwa» 
razm Shah. 279 n 6, 280 n 7, 

929 n, 930 n, 982 n, 993 n, 1082 n, 
1098 n. 

Tnrkin Khat&o« the Malikah-i* 
Jahin, chief consort of Snlfan 
San jar, son of Malik Sliuli, son of 
Sultan Alb-Arsalan-i-OhnzI, Sal- 
jukif 154 andn2, 163, 166 n 8, 
288 n 6, 911, 926 n. 

Turks g-i-Khwaiah-Toshi 699t?tJ 

Bee under the JIQkwajah-Tash 
slaves. 

Turkan Shah b* Sultan Ibrahim 
Qhaznawi. 106. 

Turkish race, the, —one of the four 
great races into which the Scy- 
thians are divided, 886 1». 

Turkish Slave dynasty of Dihli, the, 
26 nl, 41 n 6, 168, 610 n, 611 n, 
637 n, 636 n 6. 

Turk-manind or Turk-man, — why 
the Turkmans became so named, 
879 n. 

Turkmans, the,— one of the Oha- 
har I-mak, 871 n, 874 n, 878 k, 


879 a, 880 n, 906 i», 909 n, 953 te, 
1015 n, 1021 H 8, 1022 n, 1023 a, 
1030n, 1031 ft, 1284 andn4, 

1281 n. 

Turks, the, — descendants of Turk, 
the first of the eight sons of 
Tafiji [Japheth], xii, ziii, 31 n4, 
41n6, 45, 58, 62, 66, 69,70, 119 
n8, 231, 232n, 428n8, 477n5, 
482 n, 496 n 2, 497 and n 2, 609 n, 
611 n, 536 n, 548 n3, 566 andn7, 
664n, 507n4, 606 andnS, 607, 
836, 869 n 2, 870 n, 871 n, 873 n, 
874 n, 878 n, 879 n. 880 n, 882 n, 
883 n, 884 n, 886n, 886n, 887 n, 
891 n, 892 n, 899 n, 900 andn, 
901 », 903 n, 904 n, 905 n, 907 n, 
909n, 912n, 91dn, 914n, 916n, 
916 n, 922 n, 923 n, 925 n, 926 n, 
934 n, 936, 936 andn6, 937 nl, 
940n, 041 n, 944 n, 946 n, 948n, 
949 n, 053 n, 956 n, 966 n, 962 n, 
978 a, 980, 983 n. 999 1001 n, 

1004, 1014 n 2, 1016 and n 3, 1021 , 
1022 n, 1029 n, 1030 n. 1082 n, 
1041 H 3, 1045 n, 1076 n, 1082 n, 
1087 n. 1091 n, I094n, 1097 n6, 
llOOnO, ll06n, 1117 nndn7, 
1129al, 1131 H, 1132n, 1133, 
1137, 1138 n, 1161n, 1167 u, 

1168n, 121671, 12l7n, 1233n3, 
12d5nl, 1277 n, 1282 andn6, 
1284 n 6. 

“ Turks in India,” the,— by Henry 
George Keene, M. B. A. S., Judge 
of Agra, 1004 ». 

Tur-Kurghah or Tur-Kurgliah. the 
name givou by the Turks to the 
Great Wall of Chinn, 956 )u 

Tiirkutae or Turghutne l^arlltuk, 
great-grandson of Hamankn, sou 
of ij^aiefn Khan, the fourth of 
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the Bu>zanjar djnasty of the 
Muglial I-ina]|p,-— Badshah of the 
Tanjiat MngbalBf 988 n. 

Turmatl, the Nu-yln. See dnder 
Turtae or Turti. 

Tomer, 663 n. 

Tnrautae Aghul* son of Tiili ^ao, 
aon of the QhLingIz Khan. 1194 it. 

Turtae or 

Turti, the Mu^l Nu-In,— one of 
the leaders of the OAingig 
army, 293 n 6, 297, 684 nl, 636 
andn, 636 n, 639 n 2, 640 n. 

Tortiah,— the lieutenant of Sultan 
*Ala-ud>OIn Mnl^ammad-i-Takish 
Khwarazm Sll&h, in BainarJ^nd, 
931 n. 

Tusal or t^sal, Amir,— governor of 
Iran Zamln under the Mug^la, 
1121 n, 1122 w, lUln, 

Tushl Kh Sn. son of the Qhiingiz 
Khin, 268 andn 4, 269 andn, 273 
n6, 280, 281, 960 n 6, 961 n, 963 
n 8, 1004 n 8, 1026 and nn 6 and 7, 
1096, 1097, 1100, 1101, 1102 
andn, 1103, 1104, 1146, 1164, 
1172, 1283, 1284, 1292. See also 
tinder JujI whioh is the Irani 
spelliog of the name. 

Tutag or 

Tutak, first son of Turk, son of 
Yafig [Japheth], 872 n, 878 n, 
879 n. 

Tutar Ajj^ul, son of BdtQ Khan, son 
of TQshi [JujI] Khdn, son of the 


Qbingis Qan, 1289 n, 1848 n, 
1286 n. 

Tntasg, son of Sultan Alb-Arsalan- 
i-GhasI, son of Da*ud-i-Jag||ar 
Beg, son of Mika’Il, son of Saljub, 
the Turkman. See under Tutieb. 
Taj-nd-Daulah. 

Tuti, — one of the Ohief tains of the 
Ghnzz tribe, 166. 

Tutigh, Taj-ud-Daulah Abu Sa’id, 
son of Sultan Alb- Arsalan-i-Qhazi, 
son of Da*ud-i-Jaghar Beg, son of 
Mika’Il, son of SaljuV, the Turk* 
man, 139 n, 1 44 ii 3, 204 n. 

Tutmdjf signification of tlie word, 
141 n 7. 

Tutmar-i-Q^ubln, the Bahadur, — 
one of the leaders of the Ohi ngi» • 
Khan’s army, 981 it. 

Tnwaw-ehin ^atun, of the Ba- 
yaut tribe,— one of the wives of 
Mangu 8^ a’ an, son of Tull Khan, 
son of the Qhingiz ]^in, 1223 n. 

Tuzak-i-JahangIrl, the, — app. zzi. 

Tws, signification of the word, 63 n 9. 

Tuzif name of an ezpensive and fine 
fabric, 63 and n 9. 

Tnzuk-i-Babarl, the, — name of a 
historical work, zvi, 

Tuzun b. Abn’l Wafa, the Amir-nl* 
Umara, chief of the Turks of 
Baghdad, in the Khilafat of al- 
MuttaVI B’illah, 66n.l, 68. 

Tymnnee, wrong spelling of the 
Talmaul Ima^, which see. 


u 

’Ubaid’ullah. b. T®hir, — deputy of 
’Umro, son of Lai», SuiTnrr, at 
Baghdad, 23 h 0. 


UbaidI Isma’IIi dynasty in Bgypt, 
the termination of, 217 n, 616 
n 2. 
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7dTgiili or Cdl Sah, ruler of Jalor» 

607 It. 

Qdu^ata, the,— -one of the aept of 
the Makrit tribe of Mo|^1b, 
047 n, 966a. 

[Jdz-ukl» the, — the three youngeat 
80 D 8 of AghSz ]^an, the third 
■orereign of the Mag]|al I-m&kt 
879 n, 880 n, 806 n, 1096 n. 

Pghiil-^iumiBh or Pghul IjLlinigh, 
the chief j^atun of Kyuk ]^an, 
aon of Pktae ^i*an, aon of the 
^an, 1177 n I, 1180 n, 
1184a, 1223 a. 

Ugbul Malik, or A|^ul 9abib, aon of 
8nl(Sn *Ala-nd-DiQ Mnbammad* 
i-Takish Khwaraam gh^i 264 
nS, 286 n 6. 

Pgl^Qz l^an b. ^ara ^an, son of 
Moghal Khan. - third sovereign of 
the Mughal I-mak, 876 n, 880 n, 
882 n, 801 n, 804 n. See alao 
under A^uz Khan. 

Pgrian race, the,— one of the four 
great races into which the Scy- 
thians are divided, 886 n. 

Phat Makrlts, the, 1141n. See 
under the Prhar Makrit. 

Pbud Prmangkut, the, — a Mughal 
tribe of the race of l^aian, 
1089 n. 

Pimak or Pl-magh tribe, the,— 
descendants of Alinjah Khan, 
son of Kiwak, 873 n, 

Pin-^un, the name given by the 
Mnghala to the Great Wall of 
China, 056 n. 

Pin-kut tribe, the, 956 n. See under 
the Ung-kuts. 

Pir-at or lur-at tribe of Mughal s, 
the,— one of the Hazarahs con- 
stituting the Bnranghar or Right 


Wing of. the Mogkal army, 040 n, 
044n, 960m', 1008 n, n64n9. 

Pjar, aon of the Chingiz 
1092 N. 

Ujigh or AUbia Malik b. 

Malik— maternal uncle of Snlt&n 
Jal5l-ud-Dm ^wirazm 6h4h, 
291 n. 

Pj-ukI, the, 879 n, same as the 
Udz-ukI, which see. 

Pkah-^ara or Irkah Ij^ara,— brother 
of the Awang ^an, the sove- 
reign of the Karayat Mugkala, 
040 n. 

Pkdae l^a*an, 1106 n. See under 
Uktae ^a*an, aon of the Ohin gig 
Khan. 

Pklnor Pkain-Barkak, also written 
Pkin-Barka, son of l^Labal Khkn. 
the Vllth of theBu-zanjar dy- 
nasty of the Mughal I-mak, 297 n, 
956 n, 1217 n. 

Uklan or Ughlan, the Juzbi, son of 
the Nu-yan Mangllk, — of the 
Ulkunut Kungkur-at Mughala, 
1006, 1007, 1056, 1080 andn6. 

Uktae or Pktae ^a’an, son of the 
Chingiz Khan, xlviii, 162 n, 1 80n 6, 
280 n 9, 284 n, 889 n, 913 n, 917 n, 
933 n, 934 n, 953 n, 966 n, 970 
n 2, 974 n, 976 n 6, 996 n, 1001 n, 
1026, 1042, 1047 andn4, 1048 
andnS, 1061 n, 1067 andnS, 
1073 andn4, 1075 n, 1076 n, 
1077 n 6, 1082 n, 1088 n, 1084 n, 
1086 w, 1087 n, 1088 n, 1091 n, 
1092 n, 1093 n, 1094 n, 1096, 
1097 n 7, 1099 n, 1101 n, 1102 n, 
1103 n, 1104 and nn 4 and 6, 
1106 n, 1106 andn, 1107, 1108, 
1109,1110 and7i6, 1111, 1112, 
1113, 1114 andn 3, 1115 andn 5, 
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III611. 1117n6, 1118 n9, 1180 
nS, 1181 n, 1188 n, 1186 udn6. 

1187 n, 1128 », 1186, 1187 », 

1188 n, 1189 n, 1140n, 1141 n, 
1148 and n and n 8, 1143 andn, 
1144 andnnS and 6, 1145 n, 
1146, 1148 and n» 4 and 6, 1149 
a and » 7, 1160 n, 1161 «, 1164n, 
1166 n, 1168 n, 1171 «, 1172 nn 
8 and 9, 1176 n 9, 1177 nl, 
1178 n, 1179 «, 1180 n, 1186 n 
andn 6, 1800 n, 1817 n, 122S 
n8, 1283 n0. 

fH^ul-Kutmiah. tba ohiaf S^tiin of 
Kyuk IChan. son of Uktae f^a’an, 
■on of tho Ql^inglz Kh an. 1177 
nl. Soe under 'Of^ul I^dlmish 
g^utun. 

tl Ky hohi. aon of Bitu ^an, son of 
Tug^l [Juji]. •on of the Qgins^z 
Sb<>n>1890nl, 1298 n. 

Ulaji Bigi, daughter of Cktie ga’an, 
•on of the Ohingia ^gan, 963 n. 
Olak Khan,— one of the Sardara of 
Bnitan ’Aln-nd'Din Mnl^ammad-i* 
Takiah Khwaraan g]iah, 978 n, 
979 n. 

€lS-gu|h Tigin or Alikuab I’lR'" 
gurin,— Badahah of the Vngkut 
tribeof Tnrka, 944 n, 946 n, 966 n, 
957 ». 

t^lu'tlmur, [Vladimir, aon of tho 
Grand Duke George of Bnsaia], 
ruler [Gakim] of Makar, 1170 «. 
Gldae, aon of Bartn, of the Angiraa 
tribe, — .•» son-in-law of tho Qgin- 
giz Khan, 1223 n. 

Gljoo Kb i»t>ui. — one of the Kh atiina 
of llulaku Kh an, son of Tiilt, son 
of the Ql^ngiz K^an, 1234 n, 1261 
n7. 

Oljaitri Bul^u,. — poiaoned by Ba- 


l^ld-nd-Din, the Mn^pd hiatorian, 
1886 n. 

Glji, the Nu-yin,— one of the Nft* 
yina of the Oh ingiz Khi n. 1180 n. 

Olkunut, the,““One of Ihe tnbea of 
the Mu^al I-mik, 898 n, 1094 n. 

Olkunut gun|^nr-at or Kungkur* 

It Huf^la, the, 946n, 1080n8. 

XTlni^ or Groat Nu-yin, the,— title 
of Tuli ghan. aon of the Qbingia 
ghan, 1177n. 

UlngJi Dir-Bak [Chief Ifaater of 
the Ceremonies^, one of the high 
officers of a court, 694 andn 3. 

nin^ ghan-i-Abi Unkammad, 
ghan of Gnzarwan, and Ata-bak 
of Sultan Rukn-nd-Din ^nri 
Bhanaati. son of Sultan 'Ala>nd* 
Din Mukammad-i-Tnkish |^w&« 

razm Sliab, 835, 266, 281, 899, 
414, 1003. 

Uln^ Kh&n-i-Balban, of the llbari 
tribe, who afterwarda became 
■oTereign of Dihli under the 
title of Sultan Ohiyag-nd-Din 
Balban, xiii, xzTii, xxviii, xzix, 
XXX, xxxiTn4, !▼, 638 n, 689 », 
634 n2, 662n8, 661n, 668 n9, 
664 and «n 2 and 8, 667 and nn 1 
and 8, 668 a, 673 « 8, 674 n 4, 676 
n6, 077 n 6, 678 andn»7, 8 
and 1, 680 andn andn 9, 081 and 
nil 10, 1 and 4, $82n 8, 683 and n, 
684 nn 8 and 9, 686 andnn2, 3 
iiQd 4, 686 and nnO, 6 and 7, 687 
and n 8, 688 tin 2, 3 and 4, 689 n 5, 
691 andn, 692 n 8, 693 and nn 8, 
9 and 2, 694 and nn 3, 4, 6 and 0, 
695nn8ond2, OT6nnndn4, 698 
and n 7, 699 ond nn 1 , 2 and 6, 700 
nn6and7, 702 andn 3, 703 and 
N 7, 701 ond n 2, 705 nn 6, 7 and 8, 
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706 andnnl, 2 and 4, 707 and 
nn6, 7 and 8, 708 andnl, 700 n 
and nn 6 and 6, 710 andnO, 711 
n4, 712 na 6 and 9, 718 an 2 
and 5, 714 nn 7 and 0, 716 and n 4, 
7l6n6, 71 7 n, 720 andnl, 721 
n6, 726 n 8, 733 nn 6, 6 and 7, 
735 n 9, 768 nn 9 and 1 , 759 and nn 
4 and 6, 760 and n 9| 762 and n 8, 
766 n 9, 767 and nn 8 and 1, 768 nn 
8 and 4, 776 n, 777 n, 778 n, 781 
and n 9, 782 n 8, 788 n and n 1, 784 
nandn8, 786 andn2, 786 n 6, 
787 n, 788 and n 9, 791 and wn 4, 
6 and 6, 792 and n 1, 794 n 9, 795 
n and n 2, 796 and n, 797 and n 5, 
798, 799 and n 4, 800 and nn 6, 6 
and 8, 801 and n, 802 and n 1, 
805, 806, 807 and n 2, 808 and n 4, 
809 andn6, 810 andn4, 811, 813 
and n 6, 814 and n 9, 815 and n 8, 
816, 817, 818 andnn8 and 6, 819 
and n 8, 820 and nn 1 and 2, 821, 
822, 823, 824 andn6, 826,826, 
827, 828 and nn 3, 6 and 6, 829, 
830 and n 4, 831 and n 1, 832, 833, 
884, 836 andn2, 836, 887, 838 
and n 7, 839, 840, 841 and n 6, 842, 
843 and n 8, 841 and n 6, 846 and 
n8, 846 andnn5 and 6, 847 and 
n 4, 848, 840 and n 9, 860, 851 and 
n9, 852,858, 854andfi8, 866, 857 
andnS, 858, 869 andnandn7, 
860 and n, 861, 862 andn8, 863 
and nn 2 and 8, 864, 884 n, 961 n, 
107lnl, 1097n6, 1181 n, 1166, 
1169 nl, 1181 n 2, 1184n,1202n, 
1217 n, 1224 n, 1225 andn, 1228 
n 6, 1294, 1295,~app. xi. 

Uln^ £han, son of Snl^n Ghivag- 
of theTugfelaV 
dynasty of Dibli, 589 n. 

19 


Ulngb-l-SS^af Qajib [tlio ObM 
Royal ChamberlaiQ], one of the 
high offlcen of a oonrt, 838 and 
n2. 

Ulagh signifloatioa of 

the title, 720, 866 n. 

Clun Ankah or Angah, of the 
Clkiinut tribe of Mnghals, — 
Khatun of Yassuka, the Bahidor 
and mother of the 
898 n, 1094 ». 

Ulun Kujin, of the Clkunut tribe 
of Mnghals, — Khatun of Taa- 
Buka, the Bahadur, and mother 
of the Ql^ingiz Khan, 898 n. Also 
called Oliin Ankah. 

Umaiyah [Umayyah], the Khali* 
fahs of the House of, 1, 311. 

’Umar, this name is written ’Umr 
by Raverty. 

’Umaro b. Tubba’, XIYth of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Taman, 7. 

’Umdat-uKMnlk of Tirmis,— admi* 
nistrator of the affairs of Ghas- 
nin, 1016 n. 

’Umdat*un-Ni8wan,— title of Sul- 
tan Bsf iyyah, daughter of Sultan 
ghams-nd'Dm I-yal-Timish of 
Dibli, 637 n 8. 

Um ^an, the name giren by Maroo 
Polo, to the Awang Khan. 1089 n. 

’Umr, the Bawardi, Amir,— • one of 
the Maliks of Sultan ’Ala*ad- 
Din Mnhammad-i-Takish ^wi- 
razm Shah. 1002. 

’Umr, son of al-Khattab.— seoond 
of the four early Khalifahs 288 
n4,721. 

'Umr, the Maraghani, ’Izz-nd*Din, 
— governor of Hirat on the par 
of the brother Sultans of Ghur, 
198, 267 n 2, 1199 n. 
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’Umr-i-BIjli the Kafi, the Majd or 
Majur-nl-Mulki^one of the Wa- 
lire of Saltan 'Ala-nd-Dln Ma- 
hammmad-i-TakiB^ ^warasm 
8hah, 090n, 1027 fi 8. 

’Umr-i-Saraj, a poet of Tulak, 862. 
'Umr-i-Shalaiati, Amir, the Sipah- 
Balar of the forces of Ghur, 395, 
896, 410, 415. 

’Umro, son of ^alaf, son of 
Ahaiad, the raler of Bijistan, 
186 n. 

*Umro, son of Lais, af-Snltar, or the 
Brasier, — second of the ^alfarlun 
djnasty of Kharasln. 19, 20 n 8, 
22, 28 and n 9, 24 and n 3, 26 and 
fin 1 and 2, 81 and n 6, 84 andn 6, 
188 n 2, 184 n, 186 n, 186 n. 

*Uinro, son of Mohammad, son of 
ra’V^b, son of l4aiSi as-$aifar, 
or the Brdzier, goyemor of Sijis- 
tan, 85 and n 9. 

’Umro, son of Ya'V^b, son of Lais, 
governor* of- Sijistan, 
84,36, 186 n. 

’Umro, son of Ya*l|^ub, son of Ma* 
bammad, son of ’Umro, son of 
Lais, as-§nffar,— governor of 
Bijistan, I86n. 

tJnfih^-Tigln or Cnji-Tigin, son of 
Yassuka, the Bahadur, — brother 
of the Ohingiz Kh an. 899 n, 
1 105 n. See also under C-Tigln 
or Aw-Tigin. 

Cng Khan, sovereign of the Karayat 
Mughals, 470 n. See under the 
Awang Khan. 

TJngVut or tJin-kut, the, — a Tur- 
kish tribe who had charge of the 
Great Wall of China,— one of the 
Hazarahs constituting the Buran- 
l^ar or Right Wing of the Mughal 


army, 944, 945 n, 946 n, 956 ti, 
959 n, 1098 n. 

Cngu, the name given by the 
^it^-Is to the great Wall of 
China, 956 n. 

Cn I-gkibrSf the,— those of the I- 
l^urs who dwelt on the Cn or 
ten rivers, 889 n, 961 n, 1097 n 6. 
Universal History,” the, 292 n. 
University of Calcutta, 445 n, 527 n, 
550n6, 553n5, 656n7. 
Unji-Tigln or UnQbi-Tigm, son of 
Yassuka the Bahadur, — ^brother of 
the Chingiz Khan. 899 n, 1105 n. 
See also under C-Tiginor Aw- 
Tigln. [Ung-VutS. 

Unkut Turks, the. See under the 
Unnusli, son of Sh»> son of Adam, 
[Anos of Scripture], 1. 
njnsurl, the poet,— one of the court 
poets of Snlfan Mabmud of Ohas- 
nln, 82. 

Urad Kalangbuts, the,— one of the 
tribes of the Mughals. 1094 n. 
Urabaeor Urbae-Ohun. the Bahadur, 
— emissary of Tamur- ob i, the 
Chingiz Khan to the Awang 
Khan. 948 7». 

Uranian, the, — a tribe of Turks, 
275 n 2, 929 n. 

Urisub or Urus Inlal, Badshah of 
the Kirghiz tribe, 951 n, 97Q n. 
Urdab, son of TushI [JujiJ Khan, 
son of the Chingiz Khan. 11027», 
1152 n, 1164 n 9, 1170 n, 1178 n, 
1179 n. 

Urdah or -Ardah or 
Urdu or Ardu son of Atsiz, son of 
Iley,— sixth of the sovereigns of 
the Tattar 1-mab, 875 n. 
Urg^ntiah Khatfin. — one of the 
Khatuns of Oh’^sh^tae Khan. 
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non of the Qhingiz 1149 

n7» 1194 n. 

Urhar Makrit, the,— one of the 
tribes of the Mof^als, 917 n, 
047n, 1991 n, 1141 It. Alsooolled 
the Ohat Makrit. 

Uri-anghat ISLungVnr-nts, the,— one 
of the tribes of the Maghala,981n. 
1094 n. 

Url^aeortTrakieCFhiin. the Bahadur, 
—emissary of Tamnr-ohl. the 
QJ^ingls ^an to the Awang 
J^an, 948 n. 

Ural Rae, — a leader of the troops 
of the RSjah of Gnjarat, 621 n. 

tJrus, the,— descendants of Bus, son 
of Tafls, [Japheth]. See under 
the Bus and the Russians. 

Crus I-mal or Uraaut, Badshah of 
the Kirghiz tribe, 951 n, 970 n. 

Crut tribe of Mughala. the,— one of 
the Hazirahs constituting the 
Juwanghar. or Left Wing, of the 
Mugh&l army, 1093 n. 

Urzulu Shah, son of Ulugh Khln-i- 
Abl Mubammad, ]^ia of Guzar- 
wan, 286 n 8. Also called Taj- 
ud*DIn, Azabar ghah. 

Csal or Tusal, Amir, — governor of 
Iran Zamln under the Mughals. 
1121 It, 1122 n, 1141 n. 

Cghin or Hoshin tribe, the, — one 
of the four Hazarahs of Juji 
Khan, son of the OhingTz Khan^s 
contingent, 1093 n. 

Cshun tribe, the, — one of the 
four tribes styled the ulus-i* 
Ohor-ganah. 1164 n 9. 

’Dftman, son of ’Affan, third of 
the four early Khalifahs, 70 and 
n 8, 223 and n 8; 

’Uf(man, son of Jalal-ud«Din ’All, 


son of Qasim TigTn of the Bughrik 
Khin’s family, — XXIIIrd of the 
AfrasiyabI Turkistin, 

Sultan of Samarhand, 260 n 7, 
261 a, 262 nl, 263 n, 401 it, 478 
a 2, 476 n, 478 n 6, 479 andn, 
480n, 481 a, 486a 8, 604al, 
909a, 910a, 911 n, 923 n, 029ih 
980 n, 931 a, 932 a, 979 fi. 

•Usman-i-^arfaSh, — one of the 
Amirs of Ghur. 410 andn 2. 

’nsman*i*Mara|^nI, the ' Sar-i- 
Jandar to Sultan Ghiyag-ud-DIn 
Mabmud, son of Sultan ^iyag- 
ud^DIn Mubammad-i-Sam, of 
Ghur, 410. See also under Taj- 
ud-DIn ’Usman, the Maraghani. 

’Usman, Shah.— of SlatSn, grandson 
of Nasir-ud*Dm ’Usman-i-9arab» 
ruler of Sijistan and NImros, 
201, 967 andn 3. 

’Usmanli Sultans, the, — why they 
.claim the office of Khallfaht 
1260 n. 

’Usmanli [vul. Ottoman] Turks, the^ 
—they trace their descent from 
Aghuz Khan, son of Iflara ^an> 
the third sovereign of the Mnghal 
I.mab» 674 n, 878n, 899 n, 909 n, 
955 n, 1165n, 1171 n, 1190 nl, 
1234 n 4. 

Ustad-i-Baz-ban, the,— one of the 
officers of a court, 816 n 7. 

’Utarid [Mercury], also called 
Munshl, 812 n 9. 

’Utba or *UtbI, al-, author of 
Tarlkh-i-Yamlnl. 44 n 4, 76n2t 
87 n, 821 nn 6 and 7, 822 n, 324 n, 
341 nn 6 and 7, 636 n. 

’Utba or ’Utbl, al-, Abu Ja’far, Wa- 
alr of Amir *Abd-nl- Malik, son of 
Nub- son of Na^r, SamanI, 40 n 2* 
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’Utbft or Ttbii «!•, Abu'l Qatan-i- 
^Abd’aHahi son of Abmad,— Wasir 
of Amir Na^, son of Manffiri aon 
of Nubf Saminii 44. 

Ctifibkm, son of Bartan, brother’s 
•on of the Qliingiz El^an, 942 n. 
Alio called tT^Tigiii. 

0tifihbm, son of Yassuka, the 
Bahldnr^f-brother of the Ohingiz 
]^an, 899 n, 1105 n. See also 
under C-Tiifin or Aw-Tigm. 

t7-Tig!n or tltislikint son of Bartan, 
— brother^a son of the QAingiz 
Khan. 842 n. 

f7-Tig!n or Aw-Tigin, the Nu-yin, 
son of Yaas^a, the Bahidnr, — 
brother of the Qbi ngiz BIhan. 
899n, 1094n, 1106a, 1144 and 
n8, 1149n7, U60n, lldln, 
1162 n, Ild4n9. 

Utman Khel.— one of the indepen- 
dent Aff^ln tribes, 362 n 3. 

Utsnz, the Qajib, — one of the 
officers of Snltsn ’Ala-nd-DIn 
lin^ammad-i-Takisb ^warazm 
Bh&h, 992. 

Utsnz, the Nu-In,*-one of the Nu- 
ylns of the Obingiz ]^ln, 1068 
and n 1. 

Utsoz, aonof ’Ala-nd-Din al-Qnsain 
Jahan Soz, Snlfan of Ghar. 238, 
395 andn4. See also under 
’All-nd-Din Utsnz, son of ’Ala* 
ud-DIn al-^uiain. 

Utsnz or Itsiz, Jalal-ud-DIn Khwa- 
rasm Sh^b, son of (ntb ud*Dm 
Mohammad, aon of Nusb Tigin-i- 
Ghariah. 264n 2, 169 and n 6, 284 


na8and9, 286nl, 286 and an 4^ 

6 and 6, 287n andtin7and9, 288 
nandnO, 289n 2, 868 n8, 90Sn, 
927 ». 

Czar, the IQLanbnl! or JJ^anf^nll,— - 
takes poBsession of Almallglii 
9S4n, 985n, 9S6n. 

Uz-bak, another spelling of the 
name Yuz-bak. 

Uzbeks, the, — name of a peoplSf 
870 n, 874 n, 879 n, 890 n, 899 n, 
921 n, 932 n, 947 n, 962 n, 1091 n. 
’Ufd-nd-Danlah Abu ^uja’ Fana 
Khnsrau. son of Rukn-ud-Daulahi 
Abd ’AIM-Uasan, son of Bnw!ah| 
Dilami, 46 and n 5, 67, 69 n 6, 60 
n8,61andn4, 63n8, 64 andnl. 
’U|d-nd-Daulah wa’d-Din, Amir,— « 
gorernor of Hindustan on the 
part of Snl^n ’Ala-ud-DIn 
Ma8’ud*i*Karim Ghaznawi, 106 
andn 6. 

’U|di Hospital, the, — at Bagb^^^i^ 
founded by ’Ufd-ud-Danlah Abd 
gbnja’ Fans j^usran, son of 
Bukn-ud-Danlah Abu ’Ali-i- 
Qasan, son of Buwiah, Dllami, 
1248 n. 

Uzjak, — one of the leaders of (if- 
fihsk» 1170 n. 

U| ^an,*^ne of the offloers of 
Bnlt&n Jalal-ud-DIn ^warasm 
6bah, 290 n4,29ln, 294n, 297 
n9, 298nl. 

UzlaV Sb^h, sou of Sultan ’Ali-ud« 

Din Mubammad-i-Takicb S^wi- 
rasmgb5h,264n8,279n6. See 
also under Arzalab Sbhh* 
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Tibyan^liftrya, the, 091 n. 

Yairigi asram, 691 n. 

Yajra Aobaryas, the, 691 n. 

Yakn [Wakn], signifioation of the 
term, 694 n4, 

Yalani, the,— the name giyen by 
the Germaos to the Koman Kap- 
ohak, the people dwelling in the 
country between the Danube and 
the Atil, 1168n. 

Yambdry, Profeiaor, 782 n 2, 865 n, 
866 n, 977 n. 

Yambdry*s Bokharah, 977 n. 

Yaaaaf [Waffflf],— name of an au- 
thor, 866 n. 

Yaair [Wazir], aignifioation of the 
term, 694 n 4 . 


Yertot, 217 fi. 

Yioarof Bray, 578 a 2. 

Yirata, the,— tuI. for the fH-ritc, 
which see, 1098 n. 

Yisdelu, 919n, 928 n, 988 n, 985 n. 

Vladimir, son of the Grand Duke 
George of Russia, the ruler of 
Makar, ll70n. 

Yon Dom, 72 n 6. 

Yon Hammer, 1167 n, 1188 n 8, 
1190nl, 1198n, 1209n, 1210 
a 4 andn, 1826n, 1246 n5, 

1254 n. 

Yoyage, Terry •s, 588 n. 

Yoyagea and Transactions of the 
Portuguese, the, 682 n 6. 

YiillerB,>694 n4. 


Wdbilf signification of the word, 
1104 n. 

Wahid-ud-DIn, the Bushanji, ?a^i 
and Imam of 1089. 

Wa^Id-ud-D!n Marwazi, — o®® 

of the Court J^ofls of Su1(an 
^iyas-ud-Din Mubammad-i-Sam 
of Ghur, 884. 385. 

Wajzan, Wazn or Wazan, son of 
Hain, son of Bahram, — ancestor 
of Amir Banji, 312. 

Wakll, signification of the term, 
694n4. 

Wakil-i-Dar, the, — one of the high 
officers of a court, 694 n 4, 698 
w7. 

Walaks, the,— name of a people, 
959 n. 

Walan,-^ loader of the troops of 
the Rajah of Gujarat, 522 n. 


Walker, Colonel, 919 n, 920 n, 
921 n, 929 n, 932 n, 950 n, 970 
n2, 987 n, 1008 n 5, 1009 n 7, 
1018 n, 1098 n, 1207 n. 

Walta’ab, son of Marfiad, — of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Taman, 7. 

Wamkah Porko, — Amir of the 
country of ]^arikla, 1170 n. 

Wang Khan, the Chinese name of 
the Awang Khan, 959 n. 

Wang-te-ching, son of Wang-shi* 
hyen,— general of Mangu K[a’an, 
son of Tali Khan, son of the 
ORiugiz Khan, 1218n. 

Warat, Darrat or Dirat, son of 
Hain, son of Bahram, — ancestor 
of Amir Banji, 312. 

War-heshau, son of Parwez, son of 
Parwez, son of Sbansab,— ances- 
I tor of Amir Banji, 312. 
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Worma^an or Dar*inao§han, aon 
of Parwea, son of Parwez, eon 
of SbAQBab,— anoeator of Amir 
BanjI, 312. 

Warmeah-i-Bafc,— chief of the dia- 
triot of Jarua or Kharua. 326 n, 
328 n. 

Warmest aon of Sl^Is, of the 
family of the the Sipah- 

Salar and ohampion of Ghur, 
866andn4, 367, 413nl. 

Warmeah or Wir-meah, aon of 
Warmeahan, aon of Parwez, aon 
of Parwez, aon of S^anaab,— 
anceator of Amir Banjl, 312 and 
n6. 

Warmeahan, Warmag&n or War- 
maa^ao, aon of Parwez, aon of 
Parwez,— anceator of Amir Ban j i, 
812. [17 » 7. 

WarraV, aignifioation of the word, 


Wif}iV B’illah, al-, the 'Abbaai 
^allfah, 14, 16, 22. 

Waa^m-glr, aon of Ayaz, — ^raler of 
Rai, 66. 

Wa9$af, — ^name of an author, 
866 n. 

Wazir, aignification of the term, 
694n, 698n7. 

Wazir of Ladin or lAwin, the 
ll70n. 

Wazn or Wazan, aon of Hain, aon 
of Bahram,— anceator of Amir 
BanjI, 812. 

Westmacott, 590 n, 591 n. 

White Tatara, the,— a diviaion of 
the Tattar, 884 n. 

Wilford, 659 n. 

Wolff, 939 n, 083 n, 004 n, 096 a, 
1000 n, 1021 n 8, 1076 n, 1167 ». 

Wood, Oaptain, 292 n, lOOOn, 
1010 n, 1115 a 6. 


X. 


Xayier Hommaire de Hell,— author the Caapian Sea, the Crimea, the 
of “Travela iu the Steppea of Oanoaaas,” etc., 884 n. 


Faclah-tfffifc,— the rain-produoing 
atone, aa called by the Turka, 
870 n, 1138 n. [i-Yafa’I. 

Tafa’I, 207 n 8. See alao the Tarikh" 

Tafia, aon Nu(>, [Japheth of Scrip- 
ture], 869 n 2, 870 n, 871 w, 872 ti, 
878 n, 874 n, 881 n, 886 n, 890.w, 
055 n. 

Ylfia Ugh^an, or the Yonnger Yafia 
[Japheth],— the title given to 


Turk, the eldest aon of Yafia when 
chosen head of his people, 872 n. 

Yaghan Shah b. Sulfan Ibrahim, 
son of Su4&n Maa'ud, Qhaznawi, 
106 and nl. 

Yagh-mu, Yaghmur or Yagh-mur. 
the Turkman,— one of the Mih- 
tara orchiefaof the Salju^a, 116 
n 8, 119 n 8, 120 and n 9, 121 and 
h 6, 122, 123 n. 
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Ta|^*rasil or Bagh^ras^, Amir,— 
whose son was the SJ^abnah [In- 
tendant] of Hirat, under the 
Mni^als, 862 and n 9. 

Yaghngt the, — the Arabic name of 
the Khinq But or Qrey Idol of 
Bamlan, 1068 n0. 

Tagsum, sonef Abrahat-ul-Ashram, 
of the Tabibi'ah dynasty of 
Yaman, 8# 

Yabya* St. John the Baptist 1268, 
n4. 

Yabya> the, Nakhjuani. Amir, — 
governor of lEjiillah, on the part 
of Hnlaku ]^aD, son of Tull, son 
of the Ohinglz Khan. I243n. 

Yabya, ffon of Abmad, son of Asad, 
son of Saman»i>Khaddat, 29, 54. 

Yabysi son of Abmad, son of Jama’ll, 
son of Al^mad, son of Asad, son 
of 8amin«i-]ghaddat, styled Abu 
Zakarlya, 33, 87 n, 

Yabya, son of A’bab,— disciple of 
the Khallfah *A11 and tutor of 
^usan and ^usain, his sons, 
1281. 

Yabya> son of Asad, son of Saman- 
i»Khaddat, — governor of Qhash 
and lafanjab, 27 and n 6, 28. 

Yabya- i-Barmak,— the paragon of 
Oriental liberality and generosity, 
1295 and n 1, 

Yabya* son of Isms’ll, son of Abmad, 
son of Asad, son of Saman-i-Ehad- 
dat, 83,64. 

Yabya, son of Na^r, son of Abmad, 
son of Asad, son of Saman-i- 
Khaddat, 64. 

Yabya Khan, — author of the Ta?- 
kirat-ul-Muluk, avi, 84 n 9, 449 
n8. 

Yh-juj and Ma-jnj [Oog and Mn- 


gog], descendants of Gumul 
[Gomel], son of YSfls, and the 
probable ancestors of the Samoy- 
des, 872 n. 

Tdkf [Bos Gmnniens], the Qitl-i 
ball, 69 n. 

Yakah or the Unique Nu-yln, the, 
—title of Tull E^an, son of the 
j2Aingis ]^an, 1177 n. 

Ya’bub, son of Abu Ns fr-i- Abmad, 
son of Isma’D,' son of Abmad, son 
of Asad, son of B6man-i-|^ad- 
dit, 64. 

Ya’bub, son of Abmad, son of 
Asad, son of Samun-i-BIhaddat. 
29, 64. 

Ya’bub, son of Laif}, the $uifir, or the 
Brazier, — founder of the ^uffarlun 
dynasty, 10n6, 16, 17, 19andn 1, 
20 and » 8, 21, 22 and hn 7 and 8, 
2dandnl, 84^ I85n, 186 n, 817 
and n 6. 

Ya’bub, son of Mubammad, son of 
’Umro, son of Lais, the 
of the family of the ^nffirlun, 
184 fi. 

Ya’bub, son of Nub, son of Man- 
sur, son of Nub, aon of Mansur, 
Samanl, 62 n 8. 

Ya’bub, son of ’Umro, son of Lais* 
the 9uffar, of the family of the 
^uffaiiun, 34 n 6. 

Ya’bub, son of Yusuf, son of Nifir- 
nd-Dln Sabuk-Tigpn, — comman- 
der of the forces of Sal(an Mu- 
bammad, son of Sultan Mabmud 
of Ghaznln, 89 n 8* 

Yabut, a slave of the ’Abbisl dy- 
nasty, — governor of Fare for the 
Khallfah. 65 a 1. 

Yal-bur, another name of Ibak-i- 
Ns-Psk, the Turki slave who 
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beoftiBO master of Mnltin, 

478 n* 

Tal-doSf another waj of writing 
the name, IjaUdus. 

Tal*das or Tuldos, son of Ae jQ^in, 
— yith sovereign of the Mn^jial- 
I-mag 881 n. 

Yal-dus, Yuldns or Yoldus, third 
son of Aghuz Khan, son of IjjLari 
Qin, the Illrd sovereign of the 
Maghal I-mik, 880 n. 

Yal-dus, Yuldns, Yuldus or I-yal- 
dus Oan, son of Mangali Khan, 
son of Timur-Tis|^,^ohief of the 
Moggals on their issning from 
Irganah-l^un, 888 n, 891 n, 892 n. 

YalwaJ, the ^ahib. See under Mah- 
mud Yalwaj. 

Yamah Nujan, 276 n, 277, 278 n, 
another name of Jabah, the 
Kuyln, which see. 

Yamak or Yamak, the, — name of 
a part of the Ilberl tribe of 
Turks, 961 a, 1097 n 6, 1169 and 
al, 1295. 

Yaman, the Maliks of the dynasty 
of the Tehiris, 26 and a 2. 

Yam-yhur or Yiyhur.— one of the 
leaders of the QJ^iugls ^an's 
army, 288n8. 

Yamin-ud-Daulah N4w-ad-Dm, 
Abu'l (asim Mabmiid, Sultan of 
Chasnln. 67 andal, 75, 80 a 5. 
See also under Sultan Mahmud 
of OhaanuL. 

Yamin*ud-Daulah or 

Yamin-nd-Din Bahram son of 
Malik Na|ir-ad-Dia ’Ufpnan, son 
of Tij-ud-DIn-i-Uarab, Malik of 
Sijistan and Nimroz, 20, 193 and 
a5, 194 and a 7, 195, 196, 197, 
198, 402 a. 


Yamlni, the. See the Kltib-i- 
Yaminl of al-*[7tbi. 

Yaminlah dynasty, the,— founded 
by Sultan Yamin-ud-Danlah 
Mahmud of Ghasnin. also called 
theMahmudiah dynasty, which 
see, and the Ghaznawl dynasty, 
which see, 67. 

Yamkalin, or Bamhalin, the, — a 
branch of the Suldus tribe, and 
one of the four B[asirahs of 
Cktie, Jj^a'an son of the Q]|ingii 
]^an, 1094 a. 

Yanshl, probably the Okinese name 
of Mahmud Yalwij, the Wasir of 
the Ohingiziah dynasty, 1217 a. 

Ya'rib, son of l^aht^, son of ’Abir 
[Heberof Scripture],— first King 
of Yaman, 6. 

Yarkand Mission [to the ruler of 
theStateof Kashfhar]. the, 899a, 

948 a. 

TarUsk, 1268 n. 

Yasa or Yasah, the name applied to 
the Code of the Ohingls Khan. 
1108 and a 9. 

Fosah, signification of the word, 
1108. 

Yassu-Mangu or — Mangi or 

Yassu-Muoga or Mungah, son of 
Qhsghatae, son of the Ohingis 
^an, 1148a4, 1179a, 1180a, 
1185 a. 

Yassuka or Yassukae, the Bahidur, 
son of Bartin, — father of the 
Qkingiz ]|^aD, and Xth of the Bu* 
sanjar dynasty of the Mufjial 1* 
mah, 898 a, 899 a, 986 a, 938 a, 

949 a. 

Yassukie Mungah, son of Qh^agha- 
tae, son of the Qhingiz IQ^in, 1148 
ft 4. See under Yassu Munga. 
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TMt&kIn or TMt&kin, • TiUir 
Ntdy, — ^(hfrd of the Qatuneof 
the OKingig 1098 n. 

YaMttkl, the Bahidar, 898 n# See 
nnder Yaiiaka, the Bahadur, aon 
of Bartin. 

Yasaaliin, aiater of Yasaukan,— 
fifth of the Khituna of the Q]xin- 
gla 1092 n. 

TaauBuki»theTa-!inbi, of the Uhad 
Ormanglpat tribe of Mnghc^^i^ 
the gaardian of the 

aepnlohre of the Oliingia ^haa, 
1089 n. 

Yaaa ^angi, aon of Juji I^aaar, aon 
ef TaaBuk8|the Bahadur,— -nephew 
of the phingig BJian. 1180 n. 
Ya’u^, the,— -the Arabic name of 
the SurU But or Bed Idol of 
Bamtan, 1058 n 6. 

YaadaJird-iil-AsIm [Evil-doer], also 
atyled KiwUaah [moroae], 
Xllth of the Saaanian dynaaty of 
’Ajam, 5o 

Yaadajird b. Bahram Gor, aon of 
Yaadajird-ul-Asim, XlYthof the 
Sisanian dynasty of *Ajam, 6. 
Yaadajird-i-BhahryUt aon of Kh^a* 
ran Parwia, — last of the Akl- 
airah dynaaty of ’Ajam, 6, 70 
and nn 8 and 1. 

Yeilu Taishi, the,— the name of 
the Gar Khan of the $ara 
according to D’Ohaaon, 

918 n. 

Yiddi-¥ut, — ^title given to the ml- 
era of the I-yhar tribea, 952 n, 
Ylddl-i^ut, the, — mler of the !• 
I^ur tribes, whose capital was 
BiBh.BalIgh>938n, 95Ln, 952 n, 
958 ft, 955n, 961 n,969fi 1,970 
a8,986n, 1088 n, 1097 n 6, 1101 
20 


«1, lllfia, iUlfi, 1167a 1, 
1158 a. 

Yighar or Yam-ghar.— one of the 
leaders of the CJklnglK Khanka 
army, 288n 8. 

Yong-kn, the Chinese name of a 
tribe of West Tartary, 985 n. 
Yorkin, Portakin or Bortakin, — 
chief of the Yorkin tribe of 
Mnghala, 940 n. 

Yorkin, the, — one of the tribea of 
the Hni^ls, 940 n. 

Ya|^an-Tat, — title given to Saif- 
nd-OIn 1-bak, of the Shamalah 
Malika of Hind, 618 n, 866 n« 
See under Saif-ud-DIn 1-bak-i- 
Ynghan-Tat. 

Ynghan Tigin,— title given to 
Kadr ^an b. Yusaf b. Bnghra 
Khand»HarQn, the Vlllth of the 
AfrasiyabI ]^anB of Torkistan, 
which see, 905 n. Ho after- 
wards took the title of Bni^ri 
Khan, 

Yuk^ii Bukan, Badshah of the 
Oharkaa, 1170n. 

Yul-duz, another way of writing 
the name lyal-duz. 

Yul-duz Kalmaks, the,— a branch 
of the l^&llmlka, 1091 n. 

Yule, Colonel, 912 a, 916 n, 917 n, 
918 n, 1010 n. 

Yunanlan [lonians], the, descended 
from Gumari, son of Yafi|, 
[Gqmer of Scripture], 872 n. 
Yunanls, [the Greeks], the, 2. See 
the above. 

Yunas, aon of Saljuki aon of Luk- 
min, the Turkman, 117 h. 

Yunas ]&an, aon of Sultan *Ala- 
ud-DIn Takiag, son of I-yal 
Arsalan Khwaraam Shah, 242 
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nO, 249 andn8, 250 andn4^ 
251 nO. [876 n. 

Turat, Bignifioation of the word, 

Yurish-i-Haft Salah, or Seren 
years’ Campaign,” the, 1165 n. 

Yusha’, eon of Nun, [Joshua of 
Soripture], 1269 *m. 

Yush-mut, son of Hnlaku Khin. 
son of Tull, son of the Ohingla 
K^an, 717 1264 n, 1270 n 2, 

1272 nn 6 and 6, 1278 n 7, 1278^ 
1279 w. 

Yusuf, [the Patriarch Joseph], 506, 
697 andnS, 598, 590, 600, 910 n. 

Yusuf, the KhwarazmI. gorernor of 
the fortress of Barzam,— the 
murderer of Sulfan Alb-Arsalan- 
i-QhSzi, son of Da’ud4*Jaghar 
Beg, Saljuhi) 137 n 4. 

Yusnf, the Tatar, whose Turkish 
name was Safa^tan of the tribe 
of Yamak, 267« See also under 
Safa1|Ltan-i- Y amak. 

Yusuf, son of Altun-T5^, the 
Ijinjib, the ruler of Khwarazm 
on the part of Sultan MahmM 
of Ghasnln. 121 n. 


YQsnf-MSIadr ^an, 904 tt,— the 
Gardezt so calls IQIadr ]^an, son 
of Yusuf, son of Bugera Khann- 
Harun, which see. 

Yusnf, son of Natir-nd-DIn Subuk- 
Tigpn, of Ghasnm. 75^ 89 n 8, 
824ti.— app. xvii. 

Yusuf, son of Saljuk, son of Lon- 
min, the Tnrkmin, 117 n. 

Yusuf b. Sultan Ibrahim, Ghaanawf. 
106. 

Yusuf Sh^h, Sultan, — ruler of Gauf 
or Lakha^awati, 682 nO. 

Yusuf SIS, the, — of the^ak’hi diri* 
sion of the Afgh^^ nation, 78 n, 
862 n 8, 1044 n. 

Yuz*bak b. Muhammad Jahan Pah- 
lawan b. lladd-giz us-Sanjari, 
the Ata-bak, ruler of Afarbaljun, 
172 andn8, 173, 176, 265, 266 n, 
296 n, 996 n, 997 n. 

Yuz-bak-i-Toghril Khan. Malik of 
Lakhartawatl, 661 n 9. See under 
his title of. lkhtiyar»ud*Dm. 

Yuz-Tosh, the ^ajib of Amir Abu 
Ibrahim al-Muutafir, the last of 
the Samanis, 81 n. 


z. 

^far Namah, the, — name of a his- 
torical work, xvi, 278 n, 288 n 8, 

289 n, 1131 n. 

l^affir Khan. 591 n. 

Kaffir, the Salar,— one of the Khali 
Amirs of Sultan Taj -ud- Din lyal* 
duz, 677 and n 8, 578 and n9. 

2afir, Of-, See under Malik-uf-^afir, 
son of ^alah-ud-DIu Yusuf ul- 
Aiyubi. 


Zagatay, mispronunciation of the 
name of jjhaghatae, son of the 
Chingiz Khan. 1145 n. 

Zahid-i-Ahu Posl^, the,— a holy 
man in the time of Sultan Sanjar, 
son of Sultan Malik Shah, the 
Saljuki, 237 n. 

pallid, af-. See under Malik -uf- 
?ahid, son of l^alah-ud-Din Yusuf 
al-Aiyubi. 
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^hir, See under Malik-u|- 
son of l^ela^-ud'DIn Yusuf, 
al-Aiyubi. 

^eblr-ud-DIn, the Bitik-ohi.— one 
of the emissaries of Hnlaku Khan, 
son of Tull, son of the Ohingls 
Khan, to Bukn-nd-DIn ^Qr ghah, 
the Badghah of the Mnlabidah of 
Alamflt, 1206 n 3, 1207 n. 

^hIr*ud-DIn FarjabT, Maulina, the 
Khwajah. — the Mnlik-ush-gbu- 
’ai^ [Prince of Poets], 243 and 
n8. 

9ah!r-ud*Din Faib-i*Kermi]A,— 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mu- 
*izz-ud-DIn Mubammad-i-Sam, of 
Ghur, 40a 

I^ahir-nd-Din Mubamtnad-i-Kar- 
mkkh.-^ne of the Maliks of Sul- 
fSn Ma*iz 9 *ad-Din Mubammad-i- 
Sam, of ^ur, 400. 

l^ahir-ud-DIn Saif-ul-Islam, son of 
Aijub, son of ghadi a1-Kurd!, 
See under Malik-ul-’Aziz ^ahir- 
ud-DIn. 

Zahir-ul-Mulk *Abd*iillah Sanjari, 
-»one of the Maliks of Sulfan 
Ghiyaa ud- Din Mubammad-i- 
Sam, of Ghur, 300. 

Zaid, son of Mubammad-i-Zaid-ul- 
*Alawi, the ruler of Tabaristin, 
—taken prisoner by Amir Isml*il, 
son of Abmad^ son of Asad, 
Simlni, 82. 

Zaidi, deputy of Husain-i-Qaimn, 
See under Zaydi. 

Zain-ud-Din ’Ali, the Sayyidaad 
Imim, 786 n 9. 

Zain-ud-Din ^afifi, Waiir of the 
Malik Un-Nasir, the Sultin of 
Qalab, 1263 a, 1264 a. 

Zain-nl-Akhbar, the,— name of a 


historical work by Abu Sa’Td, 
son of ^uiyab, the Gardaizi, xyi, 
636 a. 

Zain-nl-Ma’aj|ir, the,— name of a 
historical work, 468 n. 

Zainab, daughter of Sultnn Mab- 
mud of Ghaznin. — given in mar- 
riage to the Bughra ghau, son of 
^dr ]^an, the Xth of the Afra- 
siyabi ^ans of Turldstln, 906 m 

Zal b- 8am, son of Nariman,— 
father of BaBtam-i-Daatin,809 e, 
818, 482 a7. 

Zdmber, sig^ifieation of the word, 
1271 n. 

Zanbcur, the stgent despatched by 
Tuli £hin, son of the Ohingis 
Khan, to the inhabitants of Hirst, 
1036a). 

Zanber, signification of the word, 
1271a. 

ZamhuraJef signification of the word, 
1271 a. 

Zangi-i-Abi Haff, Amir,— chief of 
the troops of Sistan and governor 
of the fortress of Tirmid, 1002. 

Zangi, son of Ab-Sanhur, the Malik 
of Maufil. See under his title of 
*lmad-ud-Din. 

Zangi, Ba’lami, Malik, — uncle’s sou 
of Malik Kutb-ud-Din ^usain 
Ghuri, Bee under his title of 
‘Imad-ud-Din. 

Zangi, son of FaUlT-ud-Din Map’ud, 
Malik of Bamlan, See under his 
title of Taj-nd-Din 

Zangi, son of Khallfah ghaibani. 
Amir,— the Wali of TuU^iristan, 
376 a. 

Zangi-i-]Oiar- Jam [or Khar-Oham], 
— one of the Ghuri Maliks of Sul- 
tan *Ala-ad-Din Mubammad-i- 
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Zaiig! b. Maudud, ion of Zangi, son 
of Ab Sanbnr, — the Ata-bak of 
Firs, 176 andsn7 and 8, 176 
andn 1« 

Zangi b. Sa’d, son of Zangi, son of 
Mandad, the Ati-bak of Fare, 
866 n. 

Zangi b. Sanipnr, son of Handud, 
son of Zangi, son of Ab San^nr, 
the Ata-bak of Firs, 148, 176. 

Zangis ^an, wrong spelling of the 
name of the Ql^ingls £^an, 1058 
n6. 

Zankaba b. Tizio*barsed, son of 
Fariwwal or ^[arawal,— ancestor 
of the Tail, 803 and n 7, 804. 

Zar*ab, l?a*l Nawash of the Taba- 
bi'ah dynasty of Taman, 7. 

Zarnib b. As’ad, — ancestor of T&kir 
ibn nl-l^asain, 9. 

Zartusht, founder of the Zoroas* 
trian religion, 8. 

Zan b. Thamasib, son of Manu- 
fihihr, — Xllth of the Bastaniah 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 8. 

Zaydi, a steward or deputy in the 
employ of Husain-i^Kharmil. — 
takes possession of the fortress 
of Hirat till defeated by Sultan 
Mubammad-i-Takiab Khwarazm 
Shahf 259 n 8. 

SSeeruk, Mahomed, Prince of Munr, 
472 n, 478 n, — wrong name given 
by Brig^ to Mubammad-i-Khar- 
nak. 

Zia-yi, — author of a history, 60 n 7. 

Zireek, Mahommed, prince of 
Murve, 472 n^478n,— wrong name 
given by Dow to Mubammad-i- 
2^ar-nak. 


Ziq^m, the Wasir of the Isml^f- 
lian or Fitimita ^ 

Egypt, 800 n6. 

Ziyi-nd-Din ’All, Am!r,-»appointed 
governor of Marw, his native city, 
by Tull ]|^in, son of the Ohingis 
Khan. 1088 n, 1084 n andnO. 

Ziya*ud.Din Baiani, author of the 
TarI]kb«i«Firus»8hihiy xvi, xxf, 
590 a, 692 a, 716 n 6, 717 n, 771 a, 
776 a, 779 a, 794 a 1, 795 a. See 
also under the Tlril^-i-FIras- 
gbahi of Ziy5-ud-Dm Barani. 

Ziya*nd-DIn Junaidi, the Majd or 
Malik*ul*nmara,— the Amir-i- 

Dad of Gwaliyur, for Sulfan 
ShamB-ud*DIn I^yal-Timisb of 
Dihll, 620, 648 a4,644. 

Ziya-ud-Din Mubammad-i*'Abd*us- 
Sallam Kisawi, ^ifi of Tulaki 
son of the IJLafl Majd-ud-DIu 
Tulaki,— governor of Tabar- 
hindah on the part of Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-DIn Mubammad-i-Sam, 
of Ghur, xziii, 881 a 5, 458, 461 a, 
462 a, 464, 1060 a 5. 

Ziya-ud-Din Mubammad b. Abu 
*Ali, Sbansabi, the Dnrr-i-Ghur 
or the Pearl of ^ur, 1, 252 and 
a 6, 255 n 7, 846 and a 8, 881 and 
a 4, 890, 891 nn 2 and 3, 893 and 
as 8 and 9, 894 a, 867 a 5, 899 a 8, 
400 a 8, 417, 418 a 4, 419 n 6, 468 
a 4, 472, 478 a 6, 480 a, 488, 490 
anda8, .525a, 1002a0. His 

title was changed to that of 
’Ala-ud-Din when the throne of 
Firuz-koh was conferred upon 
him by Snlfan Mu*izz-nd-Dm 
Mubammad-i-Sam. See also 

under *Ala-nd-Din Mubammad, 
the Malik-ul-lSjlaji. 
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^ija-nl-Malki son of the Nifam-ul- 
Malk Unhammad Jonaidi,—- oneof 
the Tajik offloiala of Sultan Bakn* 
nd'Din Firuz ghah of Dihli| 635. 
!2!iya-al-MnIk, the ‘Aziz, the Zaw- 
zani,— one of the Wazira of Snl- 
tan ’Ala-nd-DIn Mnhammad>i« 
Takish Khwarazm Sh^» 990 n, 
1027 n 8. 

?iya-uUMalk Darmaghanl or Dor- 
maBhl,— one of the Wazira of 
Saltan Mn‘izz*nd*DIn Mn^am- 
mad-i*Sim» of Ghur, 489 andn4. 
^iya-nl-Mnlk 'faj-nd- Din, —ap- 

pointed Wazir of Snltan Na^ir- 
nd-DIn Ma’otnud gjiah of Dihll 
under the title of N4am-ul«Ualk, 
710. 

Zotenberg, M. H*, viii, xyii. 

.l^a*! ^arnain, See under Sikaudar- 
i-!j^a*l Karnain. 

^u ghanatar, of the Tababi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

9u’l Nawas, of the Tababi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7 n\. 

N awash, of the Tababi'ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7 andnl. 

^u’l Yamlnain,— title of fahir 
ibn ul-Hosain, the general of al- 
Ma’mun the ’Abbasi Khallfgh, 
and founder of the Tdhiri dynasty 
in Ukurisan, lyii, 9 n 1, 11 and n 9. 


Zu-n-Nun Arf^iin, Amir,*— brother 
of Sultan ’All the Arf^un, the 
goyemor of the territory of 
Sijistdn, 1122 n. 

Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, the,— name 
of a historical work, zyi, 418 n 8, 
652ii2, 666n 8, 657 n 8, 669 n8, 
661n8, 666n7,567 nl,568nn 
7 and 9, 569 nn 8 and 6, 572 nn 4> 
6, 7 and 8, 575nl, 676 n6, 577nf 
680n9, 606n8, 611 n8. 618n, 
6i9n7,623nl, 643n, 647 n9, 648 
n8,669n 6, 666 n 8, 669 n6, 716 
n 6, 778 n. — app. vi, yiii. 

^ntiok, son of Arwand-asp, called 
the Tazi,— yith of the Bastaniah 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 801, 802, 
303 and a7> 304 and n 1, 805 and 
n 5, 806 andnn9and 5, 807, 808 
n2, 309 and n, 381, 840 andn8, 
609 n. 

Zahak, son of Suhrab, son of ghaid* 
asp,— ancestor of Amir Banji, 
306. 

2^utumia or ?utu-manln, son of 
Bukae, son of Bu-zanjar, — Illrd 
of the Bu-zanjar dynasty of the 
Ma|(hal I-muk, 894 a, 895 n, 
904 n. 

Zuzi,— wrong spelling of the name 
of JujI Odn, son of the 
Khan. 1167 n. 



PART II, GEOGRAPHICAL. 

(«. stands for footnote). 


Ab-i-Barani, the,— the upper pot* 
tion of the Kabul river, 288 n 8, 
289. 

Ab-i»Fan&kat, the, which ia also 
called the Siljun, 987 ». See also 
the river Fanakat. 

Ab-i-Khujand, the,— another name 
of the river Silmn, 921 n. 

Ab-i-Lakhanawati, the, — a branch 
of the Ganges, 763 and n 1. 

Ab-i-ghndah, the,— for the river 
Sindh, 70 n 2, 77 u. 

Ab-i-Sind, the, 77 w, 78 n, 96 nl, 
641 n0, 1020 n. See also “the 
Indus” and “ the Sind.” 

Ab-i-Sugun,— name of an island 
in the sea of Khurz, 278 tt, 286 
n 6, 994 n, 

Ab-i-Sugun, — ^name of the sea of 

TTVi nrZt 278 n. 

Ab-i-Sugun, the, -name of a con- 
siderable river falling into the 
sea of Khurz, 278 tt. 

Ab-i-Tang, description of the term, 
834 n 8, 335 and n 9. 


AbaUk-Q^ak, 937 n 8,— for Balilp- 
OhSk. which see. [Sind. 

Aba-Sind, the, 78 n,— Seethe Ab-i- 

*Abbas-abad,— a town in the district 
of Rai, 1207 n. 

’Abbas-abad, — a district west of 
Hamadan, 1239 tt. 

Ab-gun,— name of an island in 
the sea of ^urz, 278 n, 

Ab-Istadah, in the territory of 
Wajiristan, 33471 8. 

Abiward, — a city and district of 
Kh urlsan, 13 ti 8, 61 7t 6, 116 n 3, 
117n, 1197V 7, 24871, 471 716, 481 
718, 1028 7>, 103171, 103771, See 
also Baward. 

Abu or Aln-gacjih, fort of, 621 ti, 
622 n, 706 ti 7. 

A’bu, mountain of, 522 71. 

AbU“Bikrpur or Bu-Bikrpur,— a dis- 
trict in Hindustan, 285. 

Abu-ga4h or Aluga^h, hills of, 
622 71 . 

Abuhar,— a town of Hindustan, 
687 and 71 9, 823 718. 
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Abnrdhan-kot, 662 n. See nnder 
Bardhan-kot. 

or AjSrIah, 788 n 6, 824 
n 8. See under Ajar. 

Acre, liT, 215, 226n4, the ’Akkah 
of Arab geographers. 

*Adan [Anglioised Aden], 766 and 

nl. 

Aden* the ’Adan of Arab geogra- 
phers, 766 n 1« 

Adwand Bihar, 401 and n 5, 624 n . 
— app. xziii. 

Af|^in*8bih the place where 
Sabuk-Tigin was buried, 76 n 6. 

Afi^inistin, xi, xiv, xWi, xlix, 1. 
liv, It, 79n, 80fi, 288 n 3, 804 
n8, 881 nnl and 2, 834 n 8, 368 
a6, 488ti, 638 u, 648 a 8, 622 u, 
874a, 876 n. 901 a, 1016 n 3, 1027 
a 8, 1043 a 1, 1045 a, 1046 a, 1052 
a 6, 1064 a 2, 1078 ii 8. 1081 a 7, 
1116 a 6, 1202 a, 1208 u,— app. xi. 

Afrikah.— a district of Mauritania, 
1229 a 8.— the present Tunis 

Afshin,— capital of the Shars of 
Gharjistan, 869, 370 a, 885. 

Af uan Blian or 

Afwan Shan, 1220a,— -called else- 
were Llwak-shan. 

Agfrai 646 a 7, 742 a 9, 1094 a. 

Agmh,«Agra. 

Agria,— a town of Hungary, 1167 a. 

Ahang, the,— a rirer flowing past 
the city of Ghaznln, 821 a 6. 

Ahangaran, a Dih or Tillage near 
Ghaznln. 821 a6. 

Ahangaran, ~ one of the fortresses 
of Ghur, 821 and aa 6 and 7. 

Ahioad-abad, — a. town of Hindustan, 
456 a. 

Ahrawat or Ahrawat, — a IKafbah or 
town of Hindustan, 612 and a 7. 


Ahurat, — a IJIaibah or town of 
Hindustan, 612 a 7. 

Ahwaz, written also Ahwas, 10, 22 
a 8, 24, 63 a 6, 68, 61, 62, 66. 
Bead Abwaz in all oases, see iTii. 

Aimin-abad. — a town in Khurasan 
founded by Sulfan Ibrahim Gfaai- 
nawi, 104. 

Ai-Tigin-abad,— a more correct 
way of writing the word Ayt* 
kin-abad, xlix. 

’A jam, territory of, xxxiii, 1, 2, 6, 
8, 9, 11, 14 and a 3, 16 and a 9, 
82,88, 66, 84andn6, 182, 163 
n7, 183, 203, 227, 231 and nnl 
and 2, 243, 804a 8, 829n, 888, 
888, 409 a 6, 421 , 429 and n 4, 466, 
699, 750 a 7, 764, 790, 872 a. 881 a, 
1040,1079, 1081 a 7, 1089, 1111, 
1112 and a 8, 1117, 1188, 1158, 
1179, 1196, 1215, 1226, 1266, 
1270, 1292. 

Ajar or Ajari, territory of the Bae 
Ohahar. 788 and a 6, 824 a8, 
826. 

Ajarki or Ajamah,— See the aboTe* 

Ajmeer, for Ajmir, which see. 

Ajmere, for Ajmir, which see. 

Ajmir, 346 a 9, 393, 404 and a 9, 468 
n6, 462n, 465a, 466 a 1, 467 /i, 
468, 469 na 8 and 9, 491, 616 n 2, 
6l7a, 618a, 619 n, 620a, 621a, 
622a, 6lla3, 627, 661andn2, 
728 and a 8. 

’Ak6. See under 'Akkah. 

Akabar or Ababir,— a place in Tur- 
kistan, 1083 a. — Also called 
Akair. 

Akair or Akair, — a place in Turkis- 
tan, 1083 a.— also called Akabar. 

Akar,— a fortress on an island in 
the riTerd Sinh, 294 a. 
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Akamb,— on tmoient city in mini, 
in the Banu diatriot, 688 n. 

A^Sakin, — the name of the eity of 
^i§h!n, which aee, aa given by 
Abn'l Ghaal Bahadur Khan. 
049 n. 

Akdalah, alao written Akdalah, — 
one of the fortificationa of Ban- 
gpalah, 682 n 6. 590 n, 691 n. 

Akhlaj;, also written Khalat. — a 
fortified town in Armenia) 184 
n9, 170 n 8,228 n 4,297 n, 298n 
andnl, 299, 1264n, 1276n. 

A^shi, [the Aksi of mapa], — a 
city in the territory of Far|^a- 
nah, 021 n. 

Akhslkat, — a city in the territory 
of Kashghar [Little Bukharia], 
922 n. 

Akhsisak. See the above. 

’Akkah or * Aka [Acre],— a city of 
Syria, 215, 225 n 4. 

Alf. Masjid,— one of the ferriea of 
the river Sibun, 970 n 2. 

A^u or Aghu-Baligh, See I^ii or 
Ghu-Ballgh. 

’A^nl, — a small town or village in 
the Man^il territory, 62 and n 7. 

Aksi, 991 n. See nnder Aldishl. 

AVsu,— a city in the territory of 
Kaahghar [Little Bukharia], 
889 a, 922 a, 969 n ]. 

Alae,— a station * in Mnghuliatan, 
1185 n.' 

Alah-Ba^In, — a fortress in 
Khurasan. 1192 n. 

Alamatu or Almatu, — a town in 
Mughulietan. 921 n. See also 
nnder Almatu. 

Alamut or Alamut,— the stronghold 
of the Mulibidah sect, 145 n 4, 
265 n4, 803 andnS, 366| 


lOlOn, 1161 n, 1187n7, 1188 and 
a 8, 1189,1196, 1198, 1205 n 8, 
1206, 1207 n, 1209 n, 1210 n, 

1212 n, 1218n, 1221 n, 1227 n5. 

Alan, territory of the, 998 n, 
110271, 116771. 

Alanjan canal, in the district of 
Hirat, 1128 7». 

Alanjii^, — a fortress in Afarbai- 
]&n, 296 7». 

Al-Ask,— a town in the province of 
Mazandaran, 998 rt. 

Ala TfiV> Tagh or Dagji* the,— a 
monntain in Armenia, 1264 7», 
1275 n 2, 1278 n, 128 1 ti. HnlJku 
Khan gave it the name of Lauba 
or Labna Saghut. 

ALa’uz, 962 ti, an error for ALGhur. 
which see. 

Albania, 1001 n. 

Alehr or Lalehr,— a town of Hin- 
dustan, 627 and n 8. 

Aleppo, 162 n 3. See also nnder 

^Rlab. 

’Alfin, — a village in the district of 
DamashV* 22671 7* 

Al-Ohur, — the country of Ghur aa 
called by the Arabs, 962 n. 

Alha, — a fort in the territory of 
Kanauj, 680 n. 

Al-l^iisa, — a district and town of 
Arabia, 17971 8. 

’AlMbkd, — a town in the district 
of Balkh. 1129 andn. 

’Ali-gafb, otherwise Sabit-garh,— a 
town of Hindustan, 699 n 1, 795 
n2, 706 n, 

'Alkamab, — a city of Afrikah or 
Mauritania, 1229 n 8. 

Allahabad, 688 n, 

A llygurh,— Anglicized form of 
'Ali-gafh, which sde. 
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Almalig, 917 fi, for which 

see. 

Almaligh or Almillgh» — a town in 
Muf^ulistan, 164, 890 n, 019 
920n, 021 n, 924n; OOOa 1, 984n, 
686n, 986n, 1141n, 1182«, 

1194 n. [920 n. 

Almit!,— a town in Mn^alistin, 

Almatu, — ^a town in Mnfhuliatan^ 
880n, 921 n, 970w8. 

Almut, — the stronghold of the 
Mulibidah sect. See under 
Alamut. 

Alpine Fai^&b, the, 468'n A 

Alps, the, 890 a. 

Altae, the, [now the Siha],— a 
river in the territory of ^an* 
ga^tie, 946 ». 

Altae mountains, the, 1102 n. 

Altae Boning, the,— the name given 
by Aba*l-Ghiil Bahidor 
to the Altae river, 945 a. 

Altai Mount, the, 920 a. See under 
the Altan mountains. 

Alii-hara, — name of a place in 
Khitie. 1188 a. 

AltSn or Golden Mountains, the 
northern boundary of Tishband, 
890a, 920n, 981 a. 

Altau-I-mil, the, 919 a. 

Altan Kol or Golden rirer, the,— a 
rirer of Kok Nawar, 981 a. 

Alten-imel, the, 919 a. 

Alu-gadh, fort of, 622 a. See also 
the fort of Abu. 

Alu-ga^h or Abugadh, hills of, 
622 a. 

Alus or Alush ArkI or Ai^I, — a 
tract of country in Mughulistan, 
896 n. 

Alwar,— one of the Bajput states, 
868 a 6. 


Alwur, the hills of,— in Hindostin, 
519 a. [Amid. 

Amadia, 1864a. See also under 

Amar-kantak or Amar*kantaka,— 
in the JftJ-nagar state, 688a. 

Amber,— a town in Bijputanah, 
521 a. 

Amid, capital of the Diyir-i-Bakr, 
1268, 1264 a, 1265. 

Amin*f]|ar, — a village of HindiUh 
an,469a7. 

Amrohah,— a town in Hindustin, 
529 a 4. 

Amu, the,— another name of the 
river Jibon, 164, 426e6, 917al, 
1080a. See also under the 
Amulah, Jlbun and Osus. 

Amnd, probably Amui or Amafali, 
which see^ 917 and a 1. 

Amudah,— one of the prineipal 
towns of Kadhah Katankah, 
587a4, 688a. 

Amul, — or 

Amniah, — a town on the banks of 
the Jlbun [OzQs], 917 a 1, 1080 a, 
1195 a. 

Amuiah, the, — another name of the 
river Jibun, 25 n 8, Sin 9, 247 if, 
878n, 901 n, 908 n, 904n, 917 a 1, 
921 n, 927 n, 980n, 988 n, 1024a 2, 
1044 a, 1109a3, 1115a5, 1116a, 
1127 a, 1138 a, 1141a, 1174aA 
1191a, 1192 N, 1193 a, 1196 a, 
1211a, 1287 a, 1290 a9, 1298a. 
See also under the Amu, Jlbun 
and Oxus. 

Amul, — a town and district in 
the province of Masandaran, 45, 
49, 278 a, 991 a, 994 a, 1058 a 6,— 
app. xxi. 

AmCtn, the, — another name of the 
river Jlbun, 917 a. 
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’Afifth, — afortreii of ibe Diyar-i- 
Bakr or Mesopotamia, on the east 
bank of the FnrSt [Bnphratea], 
186nl, 186n. 

A*na^ or or fortreM 

of, 268 n. 

Anbar or Feingia, — a town on the 
finphrates, 186 andnl, 882, 
1240n, 1260n. 

Andar-ab,— a town in the district 
of TnldlSristan, xliz, 289 n, 290 
n4, 1019n, 1020n. 

An-des, the Upper, — or Uma-desa, 
663 n 8, 787. 

An-desah-i-Bala-tar, or the Upper- 
most Andes, 787 and a 9. 

Ande^ah,— for AndesaA or the 
Andes, 787 n9« 

Aodigin,— -a strongly fortified 
place in the territory of Far- 
ghanah, 919 n, 921 n, 922 n, 928 n. 

Andijan, — the name giren by the 
Arabs to Andigan, which see. 

Andhhud. — a town in the territory 
of Khurasan, 261, 878, 474 and n 
andn6, 476 n, 477, 478 n 6, 491, 
601 ft 6, 532 and n 9, *604 and n 1, 
910 n, 927 n. 

Ankaale, — or 

Anksae, — a mountain country ad- 
joining KhilAe. called also Ting^ut 
and Ivashin, '947 n. 

Anti-e or Inta-I, ^another name of 
the city of Taiming, the Pyen- 
lyang of the Chinese, called 
also Nanking, 968 n. 

Antarbed, the Do-ab of,-— the 
country immediately east of 
Dihll, 607 n 6, 629 n 6, 682 n 5, 
789 n 6, 816n4, 847fi8. 

Antarbed Do-ibah, the. See the 
above. 


Antakish of Shlim, 188 n 8, 140 n 6, 
168 n, 161 If. See also under 
Antioch. 

Antioch, 144 n 8. Bee alse under 
Anfaklah. 

Aobah, — a place near Hirst, and 
also the name of one of its gates, 
149nl, 155n8, 868n8, 426 n4, 
1051 n. 

Arabia, 670 n 6, 974. 

Arabia Felix, — the district of al- 
Taman, 803 n 7. 

Aral, city of, — the onpital of the 
Taf^ar Khakan. 961 n. 

Aral, Lake or Sea of, 916 it, 921 n, 
962 n, 970n2. 

Aral Nawar,.the. See the above. 

Aran or Aran. See under Arran. 

Arangol, now Warangul, — a town 
in the Dakhan, 589 n. 

Aria, the,— the river Araxes of the 
maps, 1287 n. 

ArkvalU moxmtains, the. See the 
next. 

Arawali monntains, the, 521 n, 
706 n7. 

Arbela, the ArbO of the Arabs 
1268 e, 1278 n. See also under 
ArbU of Mesopotamia. 

Arbil,— a town in Afarbaijan, 
995 n, 1001 ff. 

ArbU,— a town of Mesopotamia, 
1288n8, 1289 n, 1263n, 1276n, 
1278 n. 

Arotio Sea, the, 1171. 

Ardabn, the capital of A^arbdjan, 
— Ardibil of the maps, 997 n. 

Ardahan, — a place in the Kurdish 
mountains between Kermanshkh 
and Baghdad, 993 n. 

Ardas, fortress of,— in the territory 
of ^warazm, 278 n. 
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Ardibil. See under ArdabH- 

Ardigh or Artish, — a country to 
the S. W. of Tibbat, Iziii, 949 n, 
950 rii 964b n 2, 969 nl, 970 n2| 
1102 n, 1103 n, 1143 a. 

ArdTsh,— a fortress on the frontiers 
of the Aiakrit and Naeman terri- 
tories, 960 n. 

Ardish Pass, the, 970 n 2. 

Ardish river, the, 969 nl, 1143 n. 
Bee under the river Artush. 

Ardokend, — another name of Kish- 
ghar. [Little Bnkharia], the capi- 
ta) of Turin, 916 n, 

Arg, fortress of, — an error of the 
copyists for Ck, which see, zlv. 

Argj^aian, — a district of Khurasan, 
1121 11 . 

Arghand, the, — a river in the 
country of Ghur. 1061 n 9, 1070 
andnnS and 9. 

Argk^nd-6b, the, 1070 n 9. See the 
above. 

Arjatu or Irjatu, the *ni|Fbah or 
Pass of, 919 n. 

Ark, fortress of, — an error of the 
copyists for Ck, which see, zlv. 

Arkenekom,^name of a mountain 
of Mugolistin as given by F6tia 
de la Oroiz, 890 n. 

Arkey, — another name of Irikt or 
Irikia the capital of S^i^in, which 
see, 952 n. 

Ar^nak,— ^ oonntry to the B. and 
S. of Bangalah, [turned into 
Arraoan by Buropeans], 698 n. 

Armalik, 917 n, for Almaligh. which 
see. 

Arman, — the oonntry of the Arme- 
nians, 187, 144 n, 298 n, 1186 n, 
1191 n, 1208 f>, 1262 n. See also 
under Armenia. 


Armardan or Urmui'dan. See under 
Cmurdan. 

Armenia, 1162 a, 1290 a 1. See 
also under Artnan. 

Arpan,— a city in the oonntry of 
tlie Urus or Russians, 1170 a. 

ALrracan, 693 n. See under Arkk* 
nak. 

Arran, — a district of A^arbnijan, 
143 n 2, 147, 173, 881, 996 n, 1117, 
1196 n, 1237, 1265. 

Arsuf,-~a town in Palestine, 220 

n8. 

Arfuf, — the chief town in the dis- 
trict of Baroian, zliz, 1026 n. 
Also called Bagif or Ragif, which 
see. 

Arum! or Urumi, — a city in the 
territory of Tingkat or IjLashm, 
1085 n 8. 

Artish, correctly written Ardls^ or 
Artia^, which see. 

Artosh, correctly written ArdIs}|or 
Artls^, which see. 

Artosb,*— a city and district on the 
frontier of the Kashghar state, 
960 n, .970 n 2, correctly written 
Ardisli or Artfs^, which also see. 

Artnsh, the, — a river watering the 
Artush district, 950 n. See also 
under the Ardish river. 

Artnsh Pass, the, 070 a 2. 

Artysh, correctly written Ardigb 
or Artis^ which see. 

Arwish, correctly written Ardls^ 
or Artlsjb, which see, 964 n 2. 

Arzan,--a town in the territory oi 
Mardin, 1279 n. 

Arf-i-Rum, the modem Ersroom, 
161 n. 

As, country of the, 1102 n, 1164 n 9, 
1166n, 1169n. 
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Aiad-lUld,— ft town in the diatriot 
of Hamadan in the *Ira]^-i.*Ajain, 
242 n6, 266n, 1289n. 

Aw^l Yurat, orthe original Yuratof 
the Oh-ingia Khin. 1140 n. 

Aaan, — a oity in the neighbonrhood 
of Ki Bhgh ar [Little Bnkharia], 
985 n. 

Aaoaloni 226 ti 4i,— *the *As^l5n of 
Arab geographera. 

Aadar, — a town in TnbariatSn, 
278n»991n. Alaooalled Aatadar 
and Aataw&i which aee. 

Aahom, 665 n, 680 n 9, 593 n,— the 
JndiaCn province of Aaaam. 
Aahiyar,— ft fortreaa of Gharjiatan. 
894, 896, 898,416,418, 1011 n, 
1048 and n 7, 1072, 1078, 1070, 
1077 andnO, 1200fi« 

A|hna8,-<-ft city in the neighbour* 
hood of Taaj^i^nd, 971 n. 

Aahnk, the,— a mountain in the 
diairict of Timran, 819. 

Aai,-*a fortreaa in the ^innanj 
state, 86 n, 619 n. 

•A|i [Orontea], the,— the river of 
Antioch, 1270 n. 

Aaia, 244n4, 808 n 2, 507 n 4, 882 n, 
910 a, 904 n 2, 986 n, 987 n, 994 n, 
1008 n 4, 1010 If, I019n, 1028n, 
1043 n 8, 1046 n, lO40n, 1078n8, 
lllOnO,— app. iv* 

Aaia Minor, 986n0, 990 n. 

Aair Darah,— a paaa on the way 
between Dajsa^ and ^arjiatin, 
809. 

Aajank or Sajang,— the $h#rd or 
Steppe of, 1141 n. 

’Aakaian [Aacalon], — a town of 
Faleatine, 220 n8, 226n4. 
Aani,— the stronghold of the Rajah 
of ^Linnanj and Banaras, 470‘n 2. 


Assam, 586n9,— the A|]^ni of na« 
tive geographera, which see. 
Assyria, 186nl, 1274n. 

Aatadar,— or 

Astadlrah,— a town in Tfthariatin^ 
991 n, 1206 n. Alaooalled Asdir 
and Aatawa. 

Aatarabad, — a town in the district 
of Jnrjan, 278 n, 878n, 991 n* 
994n, 1121 n, 1127 n. 

Astarah, same- as Asdir, Astadir 
and Aatawa. 

Astaah,— a city in the neighbour* 
hood of Tia^t^d, 972 
Aatawa,— or 

Astawah, — a town in the province 
of Tabariatan, 286n6, 991 n. 
Also called Asdar, Aatadar and 
Aatadarah, which see. 

Aatiah, — a fortreaa in the country 
of |%ur, 1006. 

Aatiya, — a town in the district of 
I Kayman, 499n. 

Aatrakban, 948 lOOOn, 1200 n 9, 
the l^aji Tarkhan and Hashtar 
Khan of Oriental geographera, 
which see. 

Aaturah, — a country or city in the 
Kara*^al or IJ^ara-fihlil monn* 
tains, 1040 n 8. [1048 nL 

Afak, 79n, 96 n 4, 288 n 8, 638n, 
Atil, the,— the river Wolga or 
Volga, 870 w, 871 e, 872 e, 948 e, 
1000n,1168n, 1109n, 1172n9, 
1178 n, 1290 e9. 

At-paahi,— ft city in the territory of 
Kaabyhar [Little Bnkharia], 
922 n. 

Atrar, capital of the Province of 
Farab, 982 n, 969 n 1* 

AtrowlI,— name of a place in Hin- 
duatin, 809 n 7. 
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Attak. Sea under Afak. 

Attak-Banaras, 78 n. 

Audh, app. zzir.i-Awadh, which 
Bee. 

Anatria, llGSn. 

Awadb, — the present Province of 
Oadh, zziV| 401 andnS, 624 n, 
640| 650n6, 551 n, 668 n7|575 
andnl, 676, 677 n, 693 n 7, 

604 andnandnl, 608, 617 n, 
627, 628 andnS, 629, 633 and 
n 7, 639 and nn 7 and 8, 662, 663 
and nn 8 and 9, 664, 666 n, 673, 
674, 686, 700 n 8, 701 nndnl, 
703 and an 7 and 8, 704 n 5, 714 
nO, 736, 737, 738 andn4, 739, 
740, 741 and n 2, 743, 744, 767 and 
n7, 769 andnn 6 and 6, 760, 762, 
763, 764, 767 fi 4, 768 andnn 3 
and 4, 770 n 9, 772 n, 773 n, 793, 
816 n 4, 830, 834, 836, 836 and 
nn7 and 9, 837, 838 and n 7, 847 
andn4, 851 n9,-^app. zxiv, xxvi. 

Awaj X^V or T<igh, — a mountain in 
the Naeman country, 040 n. 

’Ayn-i- Jalut, — Goliath’s Spring, — 
in Syria, 1277 n. 

Aytkin-abad, — a district in the 
territory of Bos^ xlix, 318 and 
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n 6, 448 n 4. See under AI*Tic^« 

abad. 

AsSd, — name of a hill in Firus-koh, 
409. 

Afarbaijin, 63 n 6, 61 n 4, 184 nO, 
143 n 2, 141 n, 147, 162, 164, 166 
n7, 168, 160 andn7, 170 and n 8, 
171 and n 9, 172 and n 3, 173, 176, 
207 n8, 247ni 266, 266n, 206 
andn, 298, 717 n, 801 n, 861, 881, 
992, 996 n, 996 n, 1117, 1119, 
115111, 1159 n, 1106 n, 1227 and 
n5, 1237, 1239 n, 1261, 1262, 
1267 n, 1262 n, 1263 » 8, 1264 n, 
1266, 1276 n, 1277 n, 1278 w, 

1281 n, 1286 ft. 

Asdak [Azof], also called SudaV, 
which see, 1165 n. 

Azerbaidjan, 996 n, — for AfarbSi- 
jan, which see. 

A’rim.ab5d-i-Tal5 wari, 459 n 7, 779 
ft 3. See also under Talawap, 
formerly called Tari’In. 

Azmardan|or Uzmurdin. See under 
'Omiirdan. 

Azmurdan or Uzmurdan. See under 
'Omurdau. 

Azof, the Sudak of Oriental 
geographers, 1166 n. 


B. 

Ba’albak, — a town of Syria, the 
Baalbec of maps, 204 n, 207 n 8, 
208nl, 229n 6, 1276 n. 

Bab-ul*Abwab, or Gate of Gates, 680 
fi 7, 998 n, 1287 n. • Darband,' the 
Derbend of the maps, which see. 

Bab-ul- Family wa’n-Ni’am, or Gate 
of Gladness and of Benefits, of 
Mayyafarikin, 1269 n. 


Bab-nl-’Irak, or ’I-rak Gateway 
of Mayynfarikin, 1264 n. 

Blb-un-Na^r [the Na^r Gate], 
of ](j[ahinih, 216 n 9. 

Bab ush-ghahwat, or Gate of Desire, 
of Mayyafarikm, 1269 n. 

Babal or Babil, the ancient Baby- 
lon, 304 n 2. See also under Bdbil 
and Babylon. 
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Biba], the name of the district of 
Piyal or Fayil as given by Firish- 
tah,640n8. 

Babi], the ancient Babylon, 2, 8, 
804 n 2. See also under Babylon. 

Babool, the name of the district of 
Payal or Payil as given by Briggs, 
640n8. 

Babul, the name of the district of 
Payal or Payil as given in Elliott, 
640n8. 

Babylon, 140 n 2, 1237 n 6. See also 
under Babil. 

Babylonia, 1016 n 3. 

Badal^shan,— a tract of country in 
Turkistan, 390, 423 n 8, 424, 426 
and n 6, 494, 909 n, 921 n, 923 n, 
987 », 1009 », 1010 #1, 1044 n, 
1068 n 6, 1146 n. 

Bada’im, 624a. See under Buda’un. 

Badghais, — a district of Khura* 
sin about Hirat, Ivii, 22, 23 n 1, 
36 n 9, 374 n 3, 479 n, 4S0n, 680 
n9, 874 n, 1076 n, 1120 n 2, 1132, 
1185 fi, 1195n. 

Badi-kot, — a district of Hind^tan, 
838 andn 1. 

Badkhis or Badgheis, wrong spelling 
of Badghais, 1120 71 2. 

Badshahan or 

Badshnn, — a halting-place near 
nirut, 326 n. 

Badwan, fortress of , 116 n 6. See 
Bularwan of Ghnrjistan. 

Badwatl |[Padmawati], — South 

Bili^ probably, 692 n, 

Bao-kol, the,— a Kol or Lake 
between Mughuliston and t)zba- 
ki&tdn [the Baikal Lake of our 
maps], Ixiii, 890 n. 

BagU-i-Jud, the Jud Garden,— near 
the capital city of Dihli, COO n 3, 


627, 708 and n 2, 700 and 786 
and 71 2, 786, 854and7tl. 

Bagh-i-Jun, the name of BSgh-i- 
Jiid in the Tuj-ul-Ma’aslr, 606 n8* 

Bagh-i-Khurram — the Pleasant or 
Delightful Garden, — near the 
capiialioity of Khwdrazm, 1098 n. 

Bigh-i-Sh^limdr,— a garden somo 
distance W. of the Old city of 
Dihli, 70971. 

Bagh-i-Soltun, — the Sultan's garden 
— near the city of Balkh, 128 ti, 

Bagh-i- Wazlr,— a Eibaf; on the fron- 
tier of Ghur, 326 n. 

Baghe-Eram, — wrong namo given 
by P4tiB de la Croix to the Bdgh- 
i-]^arram, which see. 

Baghdad, the Diir-nl-Khilafat. xxiii, 
zlv, 10 and 71 3, 11, IStiO, 14 and 
7t4, 167t6, 18, 227 i 7, 23719, 24 
andTtS, 25,27, 32 71,3471.6, 85 
7t6, 39, 43, 55 and n 1, 66 and?}, 
58 and n 3, 59, 60 and ti 8, 61 ti 4, 
62, 63 and 7» 8, 64 7t 1, 65 and n 6, 
66 n 7, 73 71 9, 76, 87, 91, 125 ti 8, 
134 and 71 9, 135 n 2, 136 n, 138 
and n 8, 139 n, 142 ti 1, 1 43 n 2, 
144 71, 145714,146,147, 167 ti 8, 
18471, 18571, 193 714, 2Mn,2(y7 
71 8, 218, 223, 243, 241. andTi, 250 
n 4, 265 71 4, 266 ti, 277 ti 6, 278 ti, 
29671, 299 n, 465 ti, 488 ti 1, 616 
7t2, 617 7t, 62271, 629, 658 a 2, 
662 7t 7, 666 71, 71 1 , 712 7t, 769 71 3, 
774 1 », 796 and n 8, 797 ti and ti 4, 
800, 936 71 6, 968 ti 6, 991 ti, 908 n, 
1117, 118771.7, 1100 711, 1193 71, 
1212 71, 1221 7t, 1226 andTil, 

1228 71, 1229 and a 8, 1230 71, 

1231 a, 1232, 1233 and a 8, 1234 
and a 7, 1235 a 2, 1236, 1237, 1238 
and a 8, 1239 a, 124071, 1241a 
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andnl, 1242 n 2, 1260 and n and 
n6, 1261 and n and n 7, 1262 

and n, 1264 n, 1266, 1267 and n 6, 
1268, 1269, 1272, 1275 n 8,1 279 #•. 

Bagb-dad, the,— >a river in the Sai^d 
near the capital city of Samr^^d, 
909 n. 

Bagh^or,— a district between 

Gharjistan and Faroe, 876 and 
n6, 376 n. 

Baghzan,— the chief town of the 
Dzazis, 499 n 

Bflg-madI, the, — or 

Bug-matl the, — a river flowing in 
front of the city of Bnrdhan-kot, 
661 nl, 667 nl, 671 nnl and 2, 
764 n 6, — app. xzii. See also 
nnder the Beg.mati. 

Bag^am, — the original name of the 
city of Peshawar which was so 
called up to A.kbar’8 time, 81 n, 
286n6, 452n8, 1002n6. 

Bagnra [Bogra],— app. xxi. 

Bahand, 76 n 2. See nnder Behind 
and Waihind. 

Bahawalpur, the State of, 728 n 1, 
812 n 2. 

Bahawan or Bhawan,— a fortress 
in Hindustan,* 86 n. 

Behind, — a city on the bank of the 
river Sind, 76 and n 2, 78 n, 79 n, 
80 n, 298 n. See also nnder 
Waihind. 

Bahindah, fortress of, 79 n. See 

' also nnder Bathindah. 

Babr-i-Khnrz. the, 140 6, ■■ the 
Caspian, which see. 

Ba^r-i-l^almat, [sea of Darkness]; 
the, 1170. [706 n 7. 

Behraioh, for Bhara’Ij, which see, 

Bal^rain, — a district of Arabia, the 
Bahrein of the maps, 170 n 8, 180. 


Baidan, 828 n 4. 

Baihnl^,— a city and district in 
^nrasan, 181 n7, 1121 n. 

Baiha^,— -a small town in Zawnlis* 
tan, also called Mn^ir, 67 n 8, 
87 n. 

Baikal Lake, the, 886 a, 890 n. 
See nnder the Bae-Kol. 

Ballpen, a town in Aiarbkijan, 
997 n. 

Baisue,— a town of ^aia ghitae 
on the river Til, 966n. 

Bait-nI»Mnl^addaa, the Holy City, 
[Jerusalem], 1269 n. 

Baifa, — a town in Fare, also called 
Nasa, 178 a 7. 

Bajawp, — a country north of the 
Kabul river, xlvi, 1043 nl. 

Baker, — a fortress of Sijistan, 

1200 n. 

Baker, a fortress on an island in 
the river Sindh, 294 n. See also 
under Bhakar. 

Bakarha, for Nagrahir or Nangra* 
har, which see, 96 n 2. 

Bakhrala, for Bak-ralah, which see, 
96 n 2. 

Bakht-lbad, the name given by 
Hnmayun to the city of Qanp or 
LakheoawatT, 669 n 2, 689 n 6. 

Bald^trian Oxyartes, stronghold of 
the, 1054 n 2. 

Ba^tms, the,— another name of 
the river Ji^un or the Oxns, 25 n 8« 

Bihbnrz, — a city and district in 
Khnrisan. 22,. 181 n 7, 181, 247 n, 
401 n. 

BeklS,— or 

Baklaoah,— a town in LakhaoewatT, 
666 n 6. 

Bek-inati, the. See under the Bag- 
mati and the Bog-mutl. 
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place east of the 
Ifargalah Paae, 96n2, 97n. 

Bakr Khel. the darah of, eouth of 
the Karmah, 490 n. 

Balilah, — a place near the city of 
Lihor, 204 n. 

Balameen. See under Balimm. 

Balaram or Balaram, — a diatriot in 
the province of Awadh, 712, 714 
n9, 767 andn4, 788 a 9, 704 and 
ft 8, 849 ft 8* 

Balarwan,~a fortress and district 
in Gharjistan of Khurasan. 115 
andn6, 396, 416, 429 andnS, 
456, 1072 and n 5. 

Balarwan of Bamlati, 429 n 8. 

Balasaghun. See under BilasoiJliin. 

Balasagun or Bala Sagun, 016 n, 
for Bilasaghuu, which see* 

Balisghun, 912 n, for Bilasai^un, 
which see* 

Balbts,— a town in the Diyar*i*Mi9« 
riah, 212 n 1, 229 n 6. 

Bale, for Ball^. 

Baldjuna,— a desert of Turkistan, 
942 a* 

Balgasun, 916 n, for Bilasig^un, 
which see. 

Balghassun, 916 n, for Bilisighun, 
which see. 

Bilijunah, the,— a lake or spring 
in Turkistan, 942 n. 

Balik-Ohak.— a spring of water in 
Kalur-in of Torkistin, 037 and 
n8. 

Ballmin [vnlg. Balameen],— a town 
in the district of Kapman, 499 n. 

Biljiunah Lake, the,— in Turkiatin, 
942 n. 

Biljunah Bdlih* Buligh or Ballhi 
the, — a spring of water in Tur* 
kistin, 941 n, 942 a, 943 n* 


Biljunah Niwar,— a Lake in Turkis* 
tin, 042 n, 943 n. 

Balkai^, the Tin-ghis or Din-ghis. 
—a Lake in Mnghulistan, 920 n, 
969 n. 

BalJ^,— a city and district of 
]^urasan, 22 and n4, 26, 26 n 3, 
27 n4, 31, 36 n 6, 43,46,47,48, 
60 andn4, 61 n 6, 72 n 6, 74, 76, 
80 and n 6, 85 n, 86 n, 94n 8, 96 
n9, 118 n, 120 n 6, 125 and n 6, 
126, 127, 128 n, 129 and n, 132 
andn9, 147 n 8, 184 n, 258 n, 
260 and n 6, 276 and n and n 2, 
280, 288 n 3, 289 n, 306 n 5, 324 n, 
867 n 9, 868 n, 371, 872, 373 and 
n 9, 375 n, 878, 899, 40L n, 402 n, 
412, 413, 424, 426 and fi 6, 427 n, 
429, 431, 483 n 7, 474, 481 n 8, 
610n, 874n, 904n, 907n, 916, 
920 n, 921 n, 986 andfi2, 987, 
989 n, 1002 n 4, 1008 n 6, 1009 
andn, 1010 n, 1011 n, 1014 n 2, 
1016 n, 1018 n, 1019 w, 1020 n, 
1023 n9, 1024n2, 1026 n, 1027 
n 8, 1032 n, 1046 n, 1050 n, 1058 
andn 8, 1059, 1063, 1076 n, 

1062 n, 1097, 1116 n5, 1145 n, 
1174. 

BalJ^an Koh, the, — or the 

Balkhan mountains,— on the north- 
east of Khurasan. 123 n, 181 
n7. 

Balram,— a district in Awadh. See 
under Balarim. 

Baltadah,— a territory in Biindus- 
tln. See under Baltarah. 

Baltae, — a city in the oountiy of 
Khitae. 1189 n. 

Baltirah,— a territory in Hindus- 
tan, 713n2, 714n9, 794 and n8, 
849 n 8. 
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town in the diHtrict of 
Karman, 499 n. 

Balwan, for Balarwan of Qhariiii* 
ttp, which see, 429 n 8. 

Baljus,— >the ancient name of the 
province of Ij^andahar, lOLB n. 

Bam, — a fortress in Kirman. See 
under Bamm. 

BamI,— another name for the city 
of BalUi, 1024 n 2. 

Bimlan,^a district of Kharaaan> 
zxii, xlviii, xliz, 1, 74, 149 n 8, 
245, 248, 249, 252, 260, 267, 288 
n8, 289nanda4, 804fil, 806 
and a 6, 810, 320 a 3, 337, 888, 
842, 358 a 8, 362,869,871,372, 
874, 875 a, 878, 879, 399, 401 n, 
402 a, 406 a 8, 413, 414 andnS, 
421, 422, 423 a 8, 424 a 3, 425, 
426 and a 4, 427 and a, 428 a 1, 
429 and a 8, 430, 431 anda7» 
432,433 and a, 434 anda, 435a, 
436 and a 5, 447 and a 7, 456 
a9,457a, 472a9, 490, 492 and 
a 7, 493 and n, 494 and a 1, 496, 
496, 500 a9, 601 and a 5, 602 
andn6, 604 a 4, 514, 022, 1002, 
1011a, 1017 a, 1018 a, 1019 », 
1020 a, 1021 a and a 8, 1023 a 9, 
1024 a 2, 1026 a, 1042 and aa 5 
and 6, 1017 a 4, 1050 a, 1058 a 6, 
1071 a 2, 1072 a 9, 1081 a 1, 

1082 n. 

Bamm, a fortress in Kirman, 84 
a 6, 184 a. 

Banakat,— a city in Mawara-nn- 
Nahr. See under Fanakat* 

Banaras, the Benares of the maps, 
470 andn2, 491, 616, 518, 

619 a, 645 a 5, 651a, 662 a, 567 
a 1, 592 a, 608, 627, 742 a 9, 743 
a 8. 
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Banarai or Barnni, capital of the 
Roe of Jaj-nagsr, 502 a. 

Banbati, — a tract of country in 
Hindustan, 536 a, 541 a 7, 623 a 8. 
See also under Banlin* 

Band-i-AmIr, the,-*the embank- 
ment over the river Kur, founded 
by ’Ufd-ud-Daulah Buwiah, 64 
a 1. 

Band>i*Kafiran or the Infidel’s 
Dyke,— a place in Ball^, 128 a. 

BandiSran, mountains of, [the 
Kuma’un mountains], 790 and 
a 2. 

Bang,— that part of Lakhanawafi 
which is liable to inundation 
being the western side of the 
river Gang, 686 a 7. 

Bang, territory of, 554, 657 and a 8, 
658 and a 1, 584 a 4, 585a7, 586 
a 9, 587, 590 a, 692a, 594and 
al, 696, 618 a, 629, 782, 769, 
770 nO, 773a, 776a. 

Bengal, v, xiii a 6, xxiii a 2, 93 a 9, 
203a 1, 611a, 563 a 5, 669a, 568, 
570a9, 586n 9, 689a, 696a, 610 
a7, 666a, 762a 9, 764 a8, 771 a, 
772a, 773a, 774n, 777a, 878a, 
— app. vi, xiv, XX, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 
XXV, xxvi. See also the next. 

Bangalah, 529 a 4, 654 a 9, 669 a 
and a 2, 562 a, 568 a, 582 a 6, 684 
a2, 685 a 7, 688a, 689 a, 690a, 
591 a, 592 a, 593 a, 665 a 8. See 
also the above, 

Bangash, Sark&r of,— the province 
of Karman, 1. 

Bang^wn or Sagiwn. See under 
Bekanwah. 

Bang-matl, the. Seethe Bag-mat! 
and the Beg- mat!. 

Banian or Banbsn,— a tract of coun- 
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try in Hindusfcin, xxvi, liF,686n, 
641 andn7, 612 ft 6, 668 and 11 8 , 
631 andn 8» 688 n 6, 6i6n, 677 and 
a 6, 689 n, 780 and a 6, 760n6, 
782 andn, 861» 862, 868 n 8, 1126 
n6, 1128, 1129, ll80n, 1181 n, 
1225 a. 

Ban j -rut, — for Wnnj-rQ|, the terri- 
tory in the Mnltan province, 728 

Ml. 

BinkI, otherwise Taris,— a terri- 
tory of Torkiatan, 905 n, 921 n, 
970 n 2. See also nnder Taras* 

Banna, 1. See Banu. 

Banu, — a town in the province of 
Karman, 498 n 7, 688 n, 541 n 7. 

Banyan, — a tract of country in 
Hindustan. See under Banian. 

Bar or I^r, — a place between Hirat 
and (Hiar. 825 n. 

Bar Kadi, the, — a river in Kimrud, 
564 n. 

Barab, 899 n 7,-— another name of 
Fir-yab, which see. 

Barahy—a Parganah of Allahabad, 
683 n. 

Baran, — another name of Barwan, 
the town between Ghaznin and 
BallA, which see, 288 n 3. 

Baran,— a town east of Dihli, 604 
and n 8, 645 n and n 9, 680 n, 728, 
730. 746, 748, 764, 768, 769, 779, 
791, 1029 andnl. Afterwards 
called Bnlandshahr, 

BaranI or RanarsT, capital of the 
Rae of Jaj-nagar, 692 n. 

BaranI, for Barwan, the town be- 
tween Ghaznin and Bal]|^, 
which see, 1020 n. 

Biras, 842, 398 n 6. Another name 
of the district of Faras, which 


Barbind, 586 n7, for Barind of Ba- 
rindah, which see. 

Bazda’,— a town of Afarblljiiii 
997 n. 

Bardar, moontaina of,— in Hindda- 
tao, 696* 

Bardaair,— -a town in the territory 
of Kirman, 295 m* Also called 
Gawashir, which see* 

Bareili, the Bareilly of the mape, 
470nl. 

Barendra, that side of Lakhanawa- 
ti which is not liable to innnda- 
tion, being the eastern side of 
the river Gang, 585 n 7. 
Bar-|^nnd, an error for Bas-Ghnnd. 
a fortress in the territory of 
Ghasnin* See p. Iviii* 

Barhamun, — or 

Barhanmdn,— a town in Hindus- 
tan, 779 andn2. 

Bari Do-ab, the, — in the Panjab, 
696 n 8* 

Bariin,— a place between Hirit 
and ^ur, 825 fi. 

Barih,— a district in the PAnJab, 
455 n. 

Barihun,— a district of Hindustan, 
764* 

Barind, — or 

Barindah, — that vring of the ter- 
ritory of Lakhanawa^i which is 
on the eastern aide of the river 
Gang, 585 andn7, 618 n, 787. 
Barjanid, — or 

Bazjunid, — a fortress of Hindus- 
tan, 79 ». 

Bannal-Madrue, or Mndru-mue,— 
a village on the frontier of 
Balkhf 75 n 5. 

Barmas or Jarvis, — a district of 
Ghur, 838 n 9. 
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Baroghil Pass,— a Pass leading to 
gaehghar 1045 n. 

Barsal^an,—- a place between I* 
ran and Toran, 961 n. 

Bargj^abur,— a town in Sindh, 76 
and n 2, 286 n 6. See also under 
Barah^war. 

Barghawar or Parahor, — a town in 
Sindh, 77 n, 201 n, 293 n, 640 n. 
See alflo under Barahabur. 

Baraill,—- a town in Lakha^watit 
574a 3. 

Bar-tar,— a fortresa in the terri- 
tory of Qhur, 826 a. 

Bartas, the territoiy of, 1167, 
1170 a. 

Bartuki,— a place in Gujarat, 621 a. 

Barul,— -a place in Gujarat, 521 a. 

Bardtah, — a halting-place in the 
yicinity of Dihll, 851 and a 8. 

Barwalah, — the Burwala of the 
Indian Atlas, 732, 837 and a 4, 
851 a 8. 

Barwan, — a town or city between 
Ghaznin and Balkh, on the banks 
of the Ab-i-Baraiu, 288 and a 3, 
289 a, 409 a 6, 540 a, 1019 a, 

1020 a, 1021 and an 7 and 8, 
1042 and a 6, 1019 a 2, 1129 a 1. 

Barwan, for Balarwan of ^ar- 
jistan, which see, 429a 8. 

Barwan or Parwan,— a place north 
of Kabul, 288a, 1020a. Seethe 
Parwan Pass. 

Bar-yab, 399 a 7, — another name 
of Par-yab, which see. 

Barzam,— -a fortress on the river 
Jibun, 187 a 4. 

Basan-kof, — a fortress in Lakhana- 
watl, founded by Sultan Ghiyag- 
ud-DIn *Iwag, lii, 582 and a 6, 
629, 737, 773 n. 


Baal^l or Yaa|[kal, Dara^h or Pftss 
of,--on the road to Tal-IM"* 
1208 a. 

Bashghird,— or 

Bisbbir, territory of, 1166 a, 
1166 a, 1167 n. 

Bas-kot, fortress of, 682 a 6. See 
undef Basan-kof. 

Bagrab, 65, 800, 1245 and a 4, 1261 
a 7. 

Baatabid or Bust-ib&d, 723 and 
a 9« 

Bastkm or Bustlm,— a town of, 
Khurasan. 702 n 6. See also 
under Bostam. 

Bathindah or Bhatindah, fortress of, 
— capital of Jai-pal, the Badshah 
of Hind, 79a, 80 a, 468a, 462 ti, 
491 a 1, 533 a, 646 a 4, 794 n 1. 
Baward,— a city and district in 
the territory of Khurasan, 119 
andn7, 129 n, 491. See also 
under Abiward. 

Bay of Bengal, the, 589 a, 692 w . 
Bayaban of Ka’b, the,— an unculti- 
vated plain between and 

Balkh, 1009. 

Bayazld, — a place near the N. shore 
of the Lake Wan [Van of the 
maps], 1264 n. 

Bazar-i-Parod,— -a place to the 
south of the city of Sistan, 196. 
Baz-Ghund,— a fortress in the terri- 
tory of Ghaznin. xlvi, 101 and 
n 7, 103. 

Baz Kushk-i- Sultan, — a ^agr at the 
capital city of FIriiz-koh, 403 
and n 6, 405 n 4, 418. 

Bazul, 521 n, for Nadul of Gujarat, 
which see. 

Began wah. See under Bekanwah. 
Begawan. See under Bekanwah. 
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Beg*1iati, the. See the Bag-mati 
and the Beg-matl. 

Beg-matit thei— -ariTer flowing in 
front of the city of Bnrdhan- 
ko(, 661 andnl, 662 n, 670 fi, 
764andn6« See alee the Bag* 
mati. 

Behar. See ondor Bihar. 

Behoh, — a town on the western 
bank of the Indus, 78 n. 

Bekanwah, — a city in Lakhanawatl, 
665 and n 5. 

Bekawau. See under Bekanwah. 

Bolasaghnn, 916 n, for Bilasaghun, 
which see. 

Belasagun [Balgsssnn], 916 n, for 
Bilasaghun, which see. 

Belooohistan, 1021 n 8, 1043 nl, 

1076 fi. 

Bengal. See Bangui. 

Bengala. See Bangalab. 

Bern, the city in Switzerland, xvii. 

Bhagwat or fihogwat, — a town and 
district between the Ganges and 
the Karam-Nasah, 649, 660 n 6, 
661 n,-^pp. zziy. 

Bhagwat or Bhugwat, parganah of, 
650 n5. 

Bhakar,— >a fortress on the Panj-ab, 
294 e, 629 a 4, 642 fi 9, 543n, 644 
and n 1, 613 and nn 2 and 7, 614, 
616 n 1, 616 n, 628, 724 and n 2. 

Bhakhar, 613 nn 2 and 7. See under 
Bhakar. 

Bharah, — a district to the south of 
the Jud mountains £the Salt 
Bange], 1131n, 1132n. 

Bhara’ij, on the eastern bank of 
the river Sar’u, 666, 676, 677, 
694, 703, 706 n 7, 707, 708. 827, 
834 and nn 7 and 9, 836 n and n 4, 
886 and nn 8 and 9. 


Bharaf-pur, territory of, 790n9, 
858 n6. 

Bh&tah or Bhi(T,— ntractof oonntry 
adjoining Bihar and Bangslah, 
687 n4,68Sn. 593n. 

Bhatgong, anglicized name of 
Bhatlghun. 

Bha(h-Ghorah. See Bhafi-ghor. 

Bhat?. See under Bhifah. 

Bhaflah, — a fortress near Multin, 
85 n. 

Bhafl-ghor or Bhati-Ghori, — the 
tract lying on the left bank of 
the Son, east of Banaras, 743 and 
n3. 

Bhatlghun or Bhatl-ghun,— a city 
and territory in the NIpal valley, 
667nl,639 n8. 

BhatI*kot, — a city in the district of 
Burshor or Parshawar, 1022 

Bhafindah, fortress of,*-capitnl of 
Jai-pnl, the Badshah of Hind, 
79 n, 80 n, 794 n 1. See also under 
Bafhin^ah. 

Bhatnir,— a town in Hindustan, 
80n, 459 n7. 

Bhawan or Bahawan, — a fortress 
in Hindustan, 86 n. 

BhawSni or Parwatl, temple of, in 
Amarkantak of Jaj-nagar, 688 n. 

BhawanI, — a town in HarlSnah, 
791 nl. 

Bheolee, anglicized name of the 
town of BhiuH, 660 n 6. 

BhIInah or Bianah, formerly called 
Thankir or Thangir, 620 n, 642 
n9, 544nl, 646, 646n7, 647, 
669 n 4, 692 and n 4, 709 n 6, 712, 
718 n 2, 7l4n 9, 732, 747 and n 1, 
767, 784 n, 787, 788 and n9, 794, 
824, 825, 849, 860. See also under 
Bianah. 
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Bhilimii,— a fortrera and city in 
MSlwab, 621 n 6, 622, 628,733 
n 6, 735 n 9. 

Bhftn, al8<» called [tan, 85 n. 

Bhini-nagar,~afortre8Bof Hindua- 

Bhlrah,— « town of Hindustin, 

491 andn2. 

Bhiali, parganah, 650 n 6. 

BhIuU or Bhiwali, — a town and 
diatriot between the Gangea and 
the Karam-Niaah, 560 and n 6, 

661 n,— app. zzir. 

Bhlwali. See BhiuH. 

Bhngwat. See Bhagwat. 

Bhulli, 650 n 5. See BhTul!. 

BhQpal, the Bhopal of themap^ 
690nl. 

Bhutln [Bootan], hilla of, 662 n, 
568n, 670n9. 

Blah, the,— the Biaa of Europeans, 
zxriii, 633n, 647n9, 666 n, 658 
and n 8, 667, 668 n, 684 nn 8 and 
9, 687 andnfi9 and 1, 688 n, 
689n, 692 n 8, 693, 695, 606 and 
w3, 704, 706 n 7, 707 andnO, 714 
n9,723nl,768n 9, 780, 788 n7, 
784 andn, 788 andnO, 793 n 7, 
795n, 811 andn8, 812, 813n, 
818 andn 4, 825 andn 6, 826, 
8a0n4, 840 Hndn2, 845n, 846 
m6, 851, 862 n8, 1131n, 1136, 
1152 n, 1156 andn7, 1224n, 
1225 n. 

Biana or Biana, for Blanah, 469 
?^0, 546 n 7. 

Bianah or Bhlanah, formerly called 
Thankir or Thangir, 459 n 9, 

471 n. See also under Bhianah. 
Bias, the, — the river Bluh as called 
by Enropeans, 538 n. 

Bidr,— a fortress in Taling fTaliu> 
ganah], 589 n. 
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Bihand, 76. See nnder Behind 
and Waihind. 

Bi hir, province of, 489 n 7, 619 and n, 
620, 524 n, 650 and n 5, 551 and n 
and n 7, 552 and n 8, 563n 5, 564, 
656 and nn 6 and 8, 667 and n 6, 
688n, 589 n, 691 andn, 692n, 
693 n, 594 andnl, 610n7,626 
n8, 627, 663 n 9, 731, 786, 787 
n8, 748 n 4, 757 andn7, 772 n, 
773 n, 775 n, — app. ziii, zziii, 
zziv andn 2, zzv, zzvi. Also 
called Wihir. 

Bihat, the, — or the Jhilam, 454 n, 
535n, 636n, 587 n, 697 n. Also 
called the Wihat. 

Bihatah or Wihatah, the. See the 
Bihat. 

Bihras, — a dependency of Nls^i- 
pur, 181 n 8. 

Bijaipur [Wi jay Spur], —district of, 
560n4. 

BIja-nagar, 61ln. See under Bi- 
jayi-nagar. 

BIjand, also called Wie^Sl Kur- 
gjian, — a stronghold in the coun- 
try of the Makrits, 947 n. 
Bi-jayi-nagar, — in Bellary district, 
Madras, capital of the Yijaya- 
nagpir Kings, 511 n. 

Bijnor or Bijnor [the Bjjnour of 
the Indian Atlas], 696 andn 4, 
697 n. 

Bijnonr. See the above. 

Bikanir,— a district of Hindustan, 
728nl. 

Bikram-pur or Wikram- pur,— capi- 
tal of Balfil Sen of the Hindu 
dynasty of Nudlah, 558 nl. 
Biktash,. country of, 1088 n, 1216 a, 
1217 H, 1220 n. Same as Ting- 
nagh, which see. 
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Bilid't'Dimur, 267. See under 
Zamin-i-Dawar. 

in the oonntiy of 
Ghur, 886 andnS, 880 n7. See 
also the Jibal of Ghan 
Bilid-nl-Hindy— the country im- 
mediately north of Maof orah, 674 
» 8 . 

Bilad-ns-Sind,— »the country S«-B. 

of Man^urah, 674 n 3. 
Biladsa-i^uni 900n2, for Bilasaghunf 
which see. 

Bilaram^ 714 n 9. See also under 
Balaram. 

BilasSghun,— a city of Mawara-un- 
Nahr near Ki flhyhar and the capi- 
tal of the Afrasiyabt Khans. 184 
andnS, 186, 164, 155, 261, 264 n, 
888 n, 900 and n 2, 905n, 907 n, 
912 n, 913 n, 914 n, 916 n, 916 a, 
917n,918n, 919n, 920n, 921n, 
923n, 924n,926fi, 926n, 931 n, 
983 n, 952 n, 980 andn7, 983 n. 
Bilasagun, 919 n, for Bilasayhiin. 
which see. 

Bilanr Mountains, in the direction 
of Tnrkistan, 423 andn 1, 424n, 
922 n, 1046 n8. 

Bilaur [also written Billaur] Tagb, 
922 n. See also the aboye. 

Bilsa, — a fortress in the Malwa^ 
province, 623 n 9. 

Binder or Pindar, — a fortress in 
^arjistan, 842, 417, 626, 762, 
1072. 

BIrah, — a fortress in the territory 
of Siw^ikh, 1 10. 

BirSr, — a province of Central India, 

688 71', 692 71. 

BIrbhum,— -a district of the Bard wan 
division in Bengal, 585 n 6, 592 n, 
BirgonI, — a placo on the western 


or Hirwar aide of the Arawall 
mountains, 621 n. 

Birouan, 101974, for Barwan, the 
town between Ghaanin and 
Balkh, which see. 

BIrwan, fortress of, 107214 6. See 
under fialarwan of Gharjistin. 
Bishbalig or Bish-Balig, 918 a,— 
for BI§h-B&lI|^ which see. 
BIsh-Ball^ capital of the I-f^ors, 
91871, 92071, 92874, 98074, 961 n, 
96274, 969741, 970712, 98674, 

110674, 1127 74, 114074, 1141 a, 
1145a, 1167nl, 1164a, 1184a. 
Bisiram or Bisram,*^ fortress on 
the way from P ohoha h to the 
Salt Range hills, 294 a. 
Bisram-pur, 294 a* Same as Bisi- 
ram or Bisram. 

Bithan^ah, fortress of, 458 a, 
680 a. See also under Bathindah 
or Bhatindah. 

Bitunda or Bituhnda, 468 a, 680 a, 
the name of Ba(hindah or Bhafin- 
dah in Briggs. 

Biyah, the, 687 a 1. See under the 
Biah. 

Biynr Nawar, the, — the Lake of 
Biyur,»in the country of Oitae, 
940 a. 

Black River, the, — ^the Ifflari Muran, 
—a river between ^itae and 
Mughulistan, 882 a, 1216 a. 

Black Sea, the, 896 a. 

Boada, — a town on the bank of the 
Maha-nadI, 688 a. 

Bocara, for Bu]d|sra. 

Bogra, — a district in the Bij-a^ahi 
division of Bengal, app. szi. 
Bohemia, 1167 a. 

Bokhara or Bokharah, for Bnlshara. 
Bolan Foss, the,— a mountain pass 
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from Baloohiitan into Af|^inii- 
tin, 488 n. 

Bolo [Poland], country of, 1168 n. 

Bombay, z, ziii, 06n4, 462n8, 
1242nl,— app. zvii. 

Bom-Labas or Laba,— a country 
on the northern boundary of 
Mni^uliltan, 880 n. 

Booloondabnhar, anglicized name 
of Bnlandsbahr, 680n. 

Boost, for Bnat. 

Bootan, Anglicized name of Bhd- 
tin, which see. 

Borki-i-Buzarg,— great Bork\,— a 
city in the country of the Urns, 
11 ? 0 ». 

Borysthenes, the,— a rizer west 
of the Black Sea, 8d6n. 

Bosnia, 1168 n. 

Bostan, 1207 n, for Bustam, which 
see. 

Brahmanabid, — subsequently styl« 
ed DIbal or Dlwal and Tbathah, 
295 n. 

Brahma-putr,— or 

Brabma-putra, the, 662 a, 564 
665n,686 n9. 

Bramab,— a fortress in Hindustan, 
86 n. 

Braminy, the,— a rirer running to 
the W. of Qang-pur, 688 n. Also 
called Soank. 

Bram-Tala,— a town in the terri- 
tory of Jaj-nagar, 692 n« 

Brinda, 585 n 7, for Barind or Ba- 
rindah, which see. 

Bu-bikrpur or Abu-Bikrpur,— a 
district in Hindustan, 286. 

Budiuun, district and city of, 765 
n 8. See under Buda’un. 

Buda*un,— one of the two most 
important fiefs of the kingdom 


of Dihn, 410n6, 401, 606»8, 
606, 624n, 680 n 4, 680, 646 » 5, 
640, 661 fi, 004 and nn 0 and 6, 
606, 608 andnO, 600nand»6, 
626 andn2, 627, 628 n2, 681, 
638, 664, 662, 668 nO, 684 and 
«i8, 686, 600 anda8, 608 »8, 
693, 606«t, 697 n, 608,700,708 
andn7, 704 » 6, 729, 786, 748, 
760, 762, 768, 786 and* 8, 786, 
767, 760, 760, 784 and » and n 8. 
818 »4, 826, 830, 882,888,884 
nO, 1224 n, — app. xxiv. 

Bni^lan or Baklan,— one of the 
diTisions and diatriota of Bal kh. 
200n4, 426n6, lOOOn, 1046«(, 
1081 nl, 1082n. 

Bu'^aia, — a mountain near Hak« 
kab, 670. 

Bnka Soohikn,-^a place in Mn* 
^uliatan, 1088 n. 

Bnkhaia. See Battara. 

Bnjiirl, 28, 29, 80, 82, 84, 86, 41, 
43 andndi, 46, 46 andn4, 47, 48, 
40, 60 andn4, 61 and»6, 62 and 
nandnS, 63fi, 71, 72n6, 74, 
117 », 118 and»4, 120 andal, 
121, 128 », 162, 163 andn7, 164, 
186n, 186», 192, 860 »7, 267, 
268 n 8,260n, 278»andn6, 274 
andnO, 276 n2, 276n, 280 »0, 
412, 428 n8, 600 andnn3and4, 
601 andnS, 602, 800 n 8, 801«, 
877 n, 902n, 903 n, 904 n, 906 n, 
909n,914n,016n, 916», 918ti, 
922n, 930n, 982n, 964n2, 970 
n2, 972 », 976 n 6, 976 andn, 
977 n, 978, 979, 1011 n, 1082 n, 
1038 n, 1084«, 1082», 1088/,, 
1097 n7, Ill8n9, 1128n, 1141 », 
1142, 1146 «, 1181 n, 1228, 1276 
n8, 1285,— app. xxi. 
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or Bnghlin, dintriot of. 
See andor Bughlon. 

Balfind Shel,— a town in the pro- 
▼inoe of Karmnn, 499 n. 

Bnlandesh, 808 n 9, —another name 
of Mandesli, which lee. 

Bnlandahahr [anglicized into 
Booloondshahnr], 680 n. 

Bular [Bnlg^ar], territory of, 
1103 n. 

Buld&n Ka-ir, the mountain range 
of,— where Uktielijla*an iaboried, 
1148 n. 

Bulgaria, 1168 n, 1190 n 1, 1283 n 1. 
See also under Balgh&r* 

Bnlgh^lf'PUP [place of great sedi* 
tion],— a by-name acquired by 
Lakhanawafl from the rebellions 
spirit of its goremors, 582 n 6* 

Bulbar, territory of the, 284, 870 n, 
871 11 , 872n, 886 n, 962 n, 1102 n, 
1116 n 6, 1166 n, 1166, 1168 n, 
1283, 1292. See also under Bul- 
garia* 

Balkan or Barkan l^ildan, styled 
the Yakah ^nraki— the place 
where the Q]|ingiz S^n was 
buried, 1089 n, 1223 n. 

Balo [Poland?], 1165 », 1166n, 
1167 1». 

Bund-Emeer, the. See the Band* 
i-Amir. 

Bundelcund, 777 a. See under 
Bnnd4lkand. 

Bnnd41kaiid, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, 646 n 7, 777 a. 

Bundl — a territory of the Hindus, 
728. 

Bur, — a strong fortress in the terri- 
tory of Qhur^ 328 n. 

Bur-Bilaur, — tho Hill tcrritoiy of, 
424n. 


Bordhan, 661 aS. Bam e as Burd- 
han-kot, which see* 

Bnrdhon-kot or Aburdhan-kot,— a 
city of Hindustan, 661 aadnS, 
562 n, 666n, 666 n9, 670n,— app. 
zxi, zzii. 

Burbinpur, — a town in K&ndes of 
Hindustan, ix. 

Burhnawah, Anglicised Bumawa, 
— a town of Hindustan, 779 a 2. 

Burin, the,— the high tract of 
country N.-W. of Rim-pur, in 
the Raj-Shihl district, 685 a 7. 

Bnxj-i-’Ajami, — a tower in the 
city of Baghdad. 1244a. 

Burj-i-‘ All bin Wahab,— a tower in 
Mayyafirikln, facing the west, 
1269 a. 

Bnrj-i.yarlug hf —a tower in Hirst, 
1128 a. 

Burkan or Bulkan $aldun, styled 
the Yakah ^oruk,— the place 
where the 

buried, 1069a, 1228 a. 

Bumawa, anglicised from Burh- 
nawah, 779 a 2. 

Burning Mound, —Puihtah Afros,— 
the, in Badghais, 680. 

Bnrogil Pass, — a Phss leading to 
Kashghar. 1045 a. 

Burshor, Purshor or Furshor [Peshi* 
war P], 81 a, 286 and a 5, 291, 452 
andfm8 and 2, 468 a 4, 467a, 
461, 601 a 6, 625 a, 1002, 1018 
and a 7, 1016, 1022 a, 1043 a 1. 

Bursjior,— a place between k^an- 
dahar and the Indus, 286 a 6. 

Burwala, 837 a 4. See under Bar- 
walah. 

Bu^anj, also written F&shanj,— a 
tract of country in S^urisan,22. 
See also under Fushanj. 
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Butty— ft distriot and town in 
jOinrasln, 21y 74 and n 8, 94 n dy 
99, 111, 133 fiO, 194, 287, 817 
and n 6, 818 n 6, 810 n 6, 820 and 
n8, 824 n, 350 n 4, 365, 862, 892, 
304, 807,412 and n 8, 415, 422, 
tib72, 480 n, 492 7i 7, 502n 6,625n, 
1105 n, 1018 7». 

BoBt-abab or Bastabid, 728 n 0. 


Bnatamor Baetimy— a celebrated 
town in the territory of Shura- 
sEn, 248 n, 266 n 7, 410, 420, 702 
u6, 1206n8,1207n. 

Butan, — ft diatriot about the Hindd- 
Koh, 1044n. 

Bnz-Ghtmd, fortroM of. See under 
Baa-Ghund. 


Cabu1,^500n, for Kibul, which aee. 

Cairo, 101 n 8, 140 ti 2, 1276 n. See 
also under SEhirah. 

Calcutta, V, 446n, 627 it, 634 nl, 
641 n 7, 642n 0, 550it6, 663n5, 
566 n 7, 669 n, 690 n, 665 n 8, 
666ii, 684 n8, 686ft7, 687nl, 
692n8, 693n5, 711 it5, 780 n6, 
785 n 8, 787 n 9, 767 w 5, 771 n, 
778 n, 774 w, 783 n 8, 786 n 2, 788 
it2, 789n 6,800 n5y 807»2, 809 
n 6, 812 n 8, 814 n 3, 816 n 5, 818 
n6, 826nl, 829it7, 831nl, 836 
fi5, 888ftl, 843»d, 8447tl, 846 
ft6, 849 n 7, 851 It 8, 832 n 3, 856 
fi8, 860 n2, 862n6, 968itn5, 6 
and 8, 1043 nl, 1047 n 4, lllln, 
1130 n, 1148 n 5, 1164 n 5, 1158 
Tt4, 1169n5, 1188 nS, 1197n3, 
1204 n 9, 1216 n 9, 1225 n, 1232 
n 1, 1233 n 3, 1241 n 1, 1242 » 2, 
1261 n 9, 1258 n 9, 1259 n, 1265 
nO, 1266 n 4, 1267 « 6, 1268 n 7, 
1272 n 6, 1279 n 4, 1290 nn 8and 1, 
1292 n 9, — app. i, vii, viii, xviii, 
six, XX, XXV, xxvi. 

Galiuger, 623 n, for Kalinjar, which 
aee. 


Oallinger, 777 n, for Kilinjar, which 
aee. 

Campion,-^ vitiated name of 
¥a§hln given to it by the old 
Buropean travellers, 950 n. 

Candahar, 41 n, 509 n, 1017 it, 1018 n , 
1025 n. See also under 
bar. 

Oaracatay, 969 n 1, for 
which see. , [964 n 2. 

Oarcou, — a town in 4Iara*Khi|;ie, 

Carizme, 969 nl, for Khwarasm. 
which see. 

Carmania,— ancient name of the 
Persian proriuce of Kirman, 
618 n. 

Curnal or Karnal, — a town in 
Hindustan, 459 h 7. 

Casohg^r, 984 n, for Kasbgbar, 
which see. 

Cashmiu, the name of JtlLashin* us 
given in the Koshghar Mission 
Beport, 950 n. 

Caspian gates,— -the Dar-band or 
Bab-ul-Abwfib, as known to clas- 
sical writers, 998 n, 1117. 

Caspian, the, 140 n 5, 162 n 3, 278 
and n, 879 n, 884 n, 886 n, 902 n. 


23 
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916n, 988n, 991 n, 992, 994 h, 
996n,998n, 1001 n, 1029n, 1117, 
1188 fi, 1286 n 9. 

Castle of at the foot of the 

moantains of Zir«i-Margh, 831 
n 1. 

Caucasns, the, 88ifi, 886 n. See 
also under the Kaukasas and the 
Kaklsus. 

Central Asia, xi, 69 n, 474 n 6, 878 n, 
886 n, 890 n, 899 n, 919 e, 1001 n, 
1106 n, 1115n 6, 1202 n, 1268 

n8. 

Central Persia, 933 n, 989 n. 

ChRchan, — a route of Kdnodns in 
the Kashin territory, 950 n. 

OJh^Qb, Ohaj or Shash.-^a city in 
the territory of Faryhanah, in 
Mawara-un-Nahr, 921 n. 

Hazarah, — a tract of coun- 
try in Northern India, 1132 n« 

Qia^clj, — a district along the 
banks of the Indus, 1132 n. 

Dliaghan Sarae, or ‘ white hostelry,* 
in the Kunar valley, 1044 n, 
1045 n. 

Qh aghanian. — a dependency of 
Khurasan, 88 n 2, 232 n, 374 n 6, 
423 n 8, 426 and n 6, 923 n. 

Chaghan- Jang,— the name given 
by the Mughal a to half the coun- 
try of Gandhar, where the peo- 
ple are white, 1216 n, 1217 ti. 

Qh^ji Ohach or Shn8]i, — a city in 
the territory of Farghanah. 28 
n 8, 921 n, 

ChfxTnbah, — a village on the bank 
of tlie river Binh, 633 n. 

Ohand gateway in Lakhanawatl, 
erected by Sultan Firuz Shah-i- 
Abu’l Mu^aifar, ShSh-i-Jahan, 
Lhe Habo^T, 582 n 6. 


Ohandanpur, 470 nl. Sea under 
Ohandpur, 

Ohandawar. 470 nl, 618 n« See 
under Ql^ndwir. 

Ohandiri. — a territory in Hindis- 
tin, 639 n 5, 690 andn, 691 ii, 
733, 824 « 7. 

Ohandpur. — a town in the district 
of Farrukhabad on the route 
from Bareill to Fath*ghar» 470 
nl. 

Ohand-wal. or Jandwil,— aplaoe a 
few miles S.-E. of Itiwah, 470 
n 1,616 andn 9, 618 n, 742 and 
n 9, 743. Synonymous with the 
next. 

Ohandwar or Ohandawar. 470 and 
n 1, 518 n, 742 and n 9. See also 
the above, with which it is syno- 
nymous. 

Chang or Ohing-Khu. the,— a river 
passing by the city of Taiming 
in ^itae, 958 n. 

Cbang-sha,— a city in the Chinese 
province of Ha-qaaug, 1222 n. 

Charamnin, the, — or Liao Ho, — a 
river in the coantry of the Kh i- 
tans, 886 n. 

Chardoar, — a town in Western 
Kamrud, 563 n. 

Charizui, for Khwarazm. 

Oharkas. — the territory of the 
Oheremis. 1165 n. 

Oharkh. — a place a few miles from 
the right or east bank of the 
Lohgar river, 73 and n8. 

Ohoshan or OhuBhan, — a station 
on the rood between Hirat and 
Ghur, 325n. [459 n 7. 

Ohatang. — a village of Hindustan, 

Ohatgnnw [Chittagong],- a port 
of Bangalah, 592 n, 593 n. 
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Giaii-iiayinan«‘ioma,*-raius in the 
country of Karohin on the rirer 
Shan^tu, 1219 n. 

Cheetore, — a tract of country in 
Hindustan, 520 n, 61 1 n 3. 

Ghe-kyang,— a prorince of Ohioa, 
12l9n. 

Ghenab, the, 1130 n. See under 
the Ohinab. 

Qhbar Knnf or Jhapkundah,— a 
tract of country lying on the 
right bank and upper part of 
theSoo, 587 n 4, 583 n. 

Ohhotah Nag-pur, 688 a. 

Qlligal or Ohikal.— a small tract 
of country in Turkiatan, 872 n. 

Ohilas. — a city or country in the 
Koh-i-Kara-chal, a range of the 
Himidayah, 1046 n 3. 

29, 164, 165 n 5, 180, 
183, 197 andn9, 214, 227, 230, 
244, 268, 269, 270, 271 and n 1, 
272, 273, 310, 883, 412, 496, 616 
n3, 634, 635 n, 681 and a 9, 677, 
720n 1,704, 780,817^7, 876 n, 
877 n, 880, 891 n, 900, 903 n, 
904 a, 907 n, 911 n 7, 912 n 9, 
916 n, 922 n, 923 m, 924 n, 935, 
961 fi, 962 fi, 968 andnl, 906, 
967, 968, 983 a, 1046, 1081, 1084, 
1095, 1106, 1107, 1109, 1111, 
1112, 1116n6,ll30n,1144,1147, 
1161, 1167, 1168, 1169, 1178, 
1186, 1211 a 6 andn, 1216 and 
n2, 1216n, 1217 n,, 1218 n, 1223, 
1259 and n 2, 1282, 1283 n 8, 1284 
n 3, 1288. See also under China. 

ghin"i*Buinrg, or Great 
912 n 9. See under Maha-CiTii. 

Ghina, 564 n, 794 n 1, 796 n, 877 w, 
886 n, 911 w 7, 912 a 9, 923 n, 
92491', 940 w-, 050 w, 955 n, 959 w. 


1022n, 1148n, 1147nl, 12l7n, 
I2i8n, 1222 n. See also under 
Qhin. 

Ohinab. the,— a rirer falling into 
the Indus, 76 n 2, 533 a, 536 a, 
64ln6, 678al, 687n9, 816n2, 
]130n, 1154 nl, 1165 a 6. 

Ching,— a town in the district of 
Si-gan*f(l, 1218 n. 

Ching Ghing, — a Chinese province, 
885 a. 

Ohing-du. or Ohingtu. — capital of 
the Altan Khan and metropolis 
of Khilae, 9p7 a, 953 n, 969 n, 
1136 m 9, 1137 n, 1222 n. 

Ching-Khu or Qhang, the,— a river 
passing by the city of Taiming 
in ^itae, 958 n. 

Qhmgtu, 957 m. See also nnder 
Qhing-du. 

Ching4u-FQ, the Chinese province 
of, 1222 m. 

Qh^ahatah Do-abah, the,— lying 
between the Qhmab and tlio Bi- 
hatah, 535 n, 536 n, 

Ohirkah or Jirkah,— a city in tlio 
country of the Urus [Russians], 
1169 », ll70n, 1171 m. 

Ohirkah or Jirkah, the,— a river in 
the country of the Urus [Rus- 
sians], 1169 n. 

Chittagong, 592 n. See under 
Qhatga^w. 

Qhltral, state of, 1044 n. 

Qhitral, valley of, 1044 n, 1045 m. 

Ohitrah the. See the nc\t. 

or Qhitral, tlie, j^also cnlloil 
the Kainah],— a trihutary of tho 
Kabul river, 79 a. 

ChiLta, for Khitu. 

Chong-King,— a province in thn 
country of Qhm, I2:i2 h. 
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Ohobg-quey,— a mountain in the 
country of Ohin^ 1222 n. 

Ohof4aiin, 1009 n» for Khnraean. 

ChoraBsap, for Khnraain. 

Ohorienes [Kal-yun], the rook for- 
tress of, 1064 n 2. 

JZhu, the,— a river of Mughalistan, 
918n,919n, 088»f. 

[unonltivated or desert traot^ 
of Jaruk, in Hindustan, 293 n 6. 

Cha -i-Jalall, — a name of the Ohul 
of Jaru^, BO called after Jalal- 
nd-Din BJiwirazm ghah, 293 n 5, 
537 n. 

Chunir-g^rh,— a hill and fortress 
of Hindustan, 650 n 6, 561 n. 

Qhueg-du. See under Ohing-du 
or Ohingtu. 

Qknra-garh^ — capital of the coun- 
try of Kadhah-Katankah or 
Gadhah-Katankah, 587 n 4, 688 n. 

Qknshan or Ohashan,— -a station on 
the road between Hirst and 
Ghur> 326 n. 


Oiandu, the capital city of Shang- 
tn as called by Maroo Polo, 
1219 n. 

Cobalek, 91 7 n, for CBiu-BaHk or 
BSligli, which see. 

Oobalio, 91771, for Ghu^Balik or 
Baligh, which see* 

Oomorin, anglicized name of l^nmar 
or ^^umaruD, 1205 n 4. 

Constantinople, 189 . 7 », 161 7», 860 
7» 9, 999 71, 1260 n. [Bihar. 

Coooh Bahar, See under Ku^- 

Corassan, 964 7» 2, for Khnrisan . 
which see. 

Corea, the name of ^urjah, which 
see, as known to Europeans, 
966 n. 

Crimea, the, 884 7». See under 
Krim and Krimea. 

Croatia, a country of Eastern, 
Europe, 11687». 

Cubdligh, 91271, for Ghu-Balik or 
Bllli^, which see. 

Cumania, 1168 7». 


D. 

Dabus, — See the next. 

Dabusah, also called Dabus and 
OabusT, — a fortified •town about 
midway between Bukhara and 
Samrkand, 977 ti, 978 ti. 

Dabusi, — See the above. 

Dae-k^o,— a town of Khurasan in 
the district of Marw, 94 and 
7i8,997il, 126n8, 127n8, 130. 

An error for Bee page 

9471 8. 

Dae-ku, — See the next. 

Dae-lm or Dae-ku,— a country to 
the S.-W. of Khitae. it is called 


Gandhar by the'Mugbals, 1216 n, 
1217 li. 

Daghistan, country of the Alans, 
999 7». 

Pahanah-i-Sher,— the Lion's Jaws, 
— a Pass of SaraUls, 887 and 

71 6, 

Dahind, 77 n. See under Bahind 
and Waihind. 

Dajayl or Oajaylah,— a district 
lying on either side of the Dij- 
lah above Baghdad, 1240 ti, 
Dajayl, the, [the Little Tigris], 
1240 n. 
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Dajlali [TigriB], the, 242 n 6, road 
the Dijlah, see page Hx. 

DajzaVf — a town in the territory 
of ]^ura8an, 248, 367, 309, 378. 

Bakhan, the, yiii, 611 n, 687 n 4, 
589 n, 592 n, 1216 n, 1271 ti. 

Dalmatia,— a province of Austria* 
Hungry, 1168 n. 

Damascus, the Dima^V 
Dama^^ of the Arabs, 162 n 3. 
See under Damashk. 

Damn^V [Damascus], capital of 
Syria, 158 n, 204 n, 205 and nn 
4 and 6, 206 and n 7, 207 and 
n 8, 208 n, 209 n 6, 214 n 6, 218 n, 
219 and n 9, 221 n, 222 andnS, 
223 n 6, 224 and n 9, 226 n 4, 2^6 
n 8, 227 n 9, 228 and n 4, 229 
n 6, 1264 n, 1276 w, 1277 n, 1278 n, 
1280 n 6. 

Damawand, — a mountain in tho 
'Irak-i-’Ajam, lx, 306, 1046 m3, 
1207 m. 

Damduma, — a place in the par- 
ganah of Dlwkot or Dib-kot be- 
tween Lakhanawatl and Dlnaj- 
pur, 691 n, 

Damghun, the capital of Kumis, a 
district between Kh urdsarw and 
'Irdk-i-*Ajam, 1 33 n 3, 168 n, 

266n, 991n, 992, 1188 7^8, 1206 
n 3. 

Damietta, the Dimyafof the Arabs, 
226 n 8. See under Dimyd^. 

Damik, 486 n 6. The correct name 
of this place is Dam*yak, which 
see. 

Damow or Damu, — a place east of 
Saugor [Sagar] in Hindustan, 
824 n 9. 

Damrilah,— a town in the country 
of* Sind, 294n, 641. 


Damu. See under Damow. 

Damuh, — a town in the country of 
Ka^hah-Katankah between the 
capital Qhura-garh and Amudah, 
588 n. 

Dam -yak, — a place west of the 
Jhiiam, on the route to Ghaznin. 
432 and n 2, 484, 486 and n and 
71 6, 492. 

** Dandanekan,” — a small town in 
Khurasan, 94 ti 3. Same as Dan- 
dan^an, which see. 

Dandan^ad or DandauV:ad,— a small 
town in tho district of Marw in 
Khurasan. 9471 3, 997il, 1267»t» 
5 and 8, 1277^8. See also the 
next. 

Daudankan or Ddndankan, 94 7i 3, 
125 71 8, 906 71. Same as the 

above, w'hich also see. 

Ddngali, — a hilly tract in the Salt 
Kange, 11307}>. 

Dauisur,— a town in the territory 
of Mardln, 126 In, 1279 7i. 

Danube, the, 1168 7». 

Da-nu-I, — a dependency of Amol, 
the capital of T&baristau, 991 n, 

Dar-ul- Kh ilafat, Baghdad. See 
under Baghdad. 

Dar-ul-Khilafat, Dibll, 525 n, 

Dar*i-Sarr.ijan, or Gate of the 
Saddlers, in Marw, 1029 n, 

Dar-i-Ta*am, — a place to the south 
of the capital city of Sistan, 20 
and7»3, 195. 

Dar-i-Tang, — a fortress on the 
frontier of Baghdad. 1238 n, 

Darah-i-Gaz, — a valley near the 
city of Bal]|^, 128 n, 

Darah-i-Kafmfin,— a small darah 
in the province of Kalman, 1. 

Parah-i-Khisht-Ab. the, — in the 
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distriot of HarIw-ar*Bud, 417 
andn4. 

Darah-i-Mandror,— -in Afi^anistan, 
79 n. 

Darah-i-NuTi — valley of the river 
Nur, xlvi. 

Dari-nagar, — a town of Hindustan, 
611 n 3. 

Darangawin [Daran-ga-o^],— a 

distriot in Hindus tin, 746 and 

n6. 

Dar-band, the Bab-nl-Abwab of the 
Arabs and the Derbend of the 
maps, 904 n, 998 n, 1117, 1286 n, 
1287 n. 

Dar-band-i-Bum, [the Caspian 
Gates], 1117. See the above. 

Darbur or Dar-bor. See under Dar- 
gun. 

Parghin, — a place in the neighboar- 
hood of Samarkand, 120 and n 4. 

Dar-gun, — a bill tract of Tukha- 
ristan, 423 and nl, 

Dar-gur or Dar-gor. See under 
Dargun. 

Dar-gut, Dar-kut or Darkot. See 
under Dar-gun. 

Darkufah, 424 n. See under Dar- 
gun. 

Pariah, the, — a river of Eamrud, 
764 n6. 

Dannash, 698 n. See also under 
Durmashan. 

Darunah or Daruntah, 7771. See 
the next. 

Paruntha, — a place at the point of 
junction of the rivers of Nurand 
Kirat, xlv, xlvi, 77 ti, 79 n, 

Parwaz, 42471. See under Dar-gun. 

Parwazah-i-Bars [Fars], — one of 
the five gates of the capital city 
of SIstIn, 20 71 3. 


Da^t-i-Ohul, the, — a desert in 
J^urasan, 1009 n 7. 
Dasht-i-^abfiha^, the, 168 n 6. See 
under the Pasht-i-Kibohal^. 
Dasht-i^Khifchak. the, 992. See 
under the Dasht-i-Kibchak. 
Dasht-i-^uri, the, — a desert of 
Torkistan, 117 n, 1030 n. 
Da8ht-i*]^ibQ]^a^ or Khifohsk. 
the^ — a desert of Turkistan, 163 
7i» 6, 283 71 6, 943 tit, 992, 994 n, 
998 n, 1000, 1082 n, 1083 n, 1084 n, 
108771, 1101 nl, 110271, 1103fi, 
llOSn, 115071, 1164719, 11657^, 
1168 7», 11717^, 1177711, 117871, 
1286 7», 1287 n, 1290 n 9. 
Pasht-i-^iffibek, the. See under 
the Dasht^i-Kibohak. 
Pasht-i-f-ip^h^i 2337(6. See 
under the Pa8b^-i>]KibQbMF- 
Dast-i-Ohap, — the left hand— a ter- 
ritory of Mu^ulistan, 11797(, 
1180 7(, 1220 n. 

Past-i- Bast, —the right hand-^ 
territory of Mugbulistan, 117971, 
1180 7(, 1220 n. 

Patoli, — a place in the Po-ab of 
the Jun and the Gang, 809 and 7(7* 
Pawar, — a distriot in Khurasan. 
21, 74, 201 71 2, 267, 287. 317, 
319 and 7(5, 355, 362, 386, 389, 
890, 472, 1018 ti. See also under 
Zamln-i-Dawar, 

Pawar the, Parah of,— south of the 
Kurmah, 499 7(. 

Dawarl,— a distriot of Khurasan. 
201 and ti 2. 

Pazak,— a town in the territory of 
Khuras^, 248. See also under 
Pajsak- 

Pebekote [Plw-kot or Pib-ko(], 
parganah of, 591 ti. 
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Decan, the, 611 n. See nnder the 
Dakhan. 

Dehli. See nnder Dihli. 

Dehly, — for Dihll. 

Dekaka, — one of the chief cities of 
Bangllab, 586 n. 

Denmark, 138 n 8, 722 n 6. 

Deo-kali [Deva Kala], — a place 
S.-E of Kanauj,680n. 

Deokot, 574 n 3, for Dlw-kot, 

which see. 

Depur, — a place between Ghaznln 
and the Murgalah Pass, 90 n 2. 

Deva Kala 680 n. See under Deo- 
kali. 

Dewal, 534 nl. See nnder Diwal 
and Dtbal. 

Dhakah, capital of Bang, Ixi, 658 
686 rt 9. 

Dharagaph, in the Dakhan, 689 n* 
Also called Dlw-gir. 

Dharam-gd-on, 746 n 6. 

Dharam-pattan, the ancient name 
of Bhatighun in the Nlpdl valley, 
667 nl. 

DholpQr, — a district of Hindustan, 
853 n 6. 

DhQtali, 521 «, for the town of Pali 
in Gujarat. 

DIar*i-Bakr, the. See nnder the 
Diyar-i-Bakr. 

Diar-i-Rabi’ah, — a district in Meso- 
potamia, 996 n. 

Dibal or Diwal, — one of the chief 
cities of Sind, 294 n, 295 n, 452, 
491 n 5, 614 n 8, 616 nl, 628. 

See also nnder Diwal. 

Dibnl-pur, — a district in Hindus- 
tan, 795 n. 

Dib-kot, of Lakha^awati. See 
under Diwkot. 

l>idan^:dn, 94 n 3. Same as Dan. 
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dan(pad and DandSn^^an, which 
see. 

Digdrohah. or Tishu Lambu, — a 
Buddhist monastery on the bank 
of the Sanpu river, 670 n 0« 

Dih of Ahangaran, — a village near 
Ghaznin, 32 In 6. 

Dih-i-Jalabiab^— a village of Ba|^- 
dad, 1253 n, 1254n. 

Dih-i-WaVfi — a village of Ba|^ad, 
1253 n, 1254 n. 

Dihistan,— a district in the terri- 
tory of Khnrasan, 123 n, 124n, 
125 and n 8, 240 n. 

Dihli or Dehli, x, xiii. xxi, xzxiii 
n2, xxvi, xxvii, xxviii, xxiz, xxx, 
I, 26nl, 41 n6, 79n, 91 n9, 
]58n, 168n2, 204, 205, 231 n 1, 
248 nl, 283 n 9, 293 n 5, 294 n, 
317, 322 n, 345, 369 n 5, 379 n 4, 
388n7, 399n, 4l8n 2, 459 n7, 
460 andnS, 462 n, 463 n, 467 n, 
468, 469 andn9, 470 n, 488 nl, 
489 n 6, 491, 497 n 3, 506 n, 608 n, 
609n, 610n, 611 n, 614n, 616, 
516n2, 517 n, 518n6, 519 n, 520 n, 
522 n, 623 n, 524 n, 525 andn, 
527 n, 628 n, 629 n 4, 530 andn 
and 71 5, 533 n, 534 n, 535 n, 637 n, 
538 n, 539 n, 542 n 9, 643 n, 649 
andn 4, 650 n 6, 651 n andn 7, 

652, 653 n 6, 562 n, 573 n 9, 576 
and n 9, 676 n 6, 677 n, 679 n 4, 
583 and n, 684 nn 2 and 3, 689 n, 
691, 594 n 1, 598 and n 8, 602 and 
n 4, 604 n 9, 605 and n 1, 606 and 
n3, 607 n andn 6, 608 and7i7i8 
and 9, 609 andnandnn3 and 6, 
610 n 7, 611, 612 n 6, 614 n 8, 615 
and n 1, 617 n, 618 n, 619, 620 and 
n4, 621 n6, 622 n, 623, 624 n and 
n 3, 625, 627 n 6, 628 and n 3, 629, 
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680 «ad n 8, 681, 684 nn 9, 2 and 8, 
685 and a 9, 636 and n 8, 687 n8, 
689, 640 andnS, 644 and n, 645 
and n, 646, 647 andn9, 648, 640 
andn6, 662, 655, 656 and n, 659 
andnandn4, 660 andnO, 662, 
666 n. 667, 668 n, 670 n 2, 672 n, 
676, 676, 677 Rndn6, 679, 680 w, 
683 and n 7, 684 and nn 8 and 9, 
686, 687 and n 9, 688 and n and 
nn3 and 4, 690 n 8, 691a, 692, 
693 n 2, 695 and n 9, 696 n, 698, 
700 and a 8, 701 and a 1, 703, 704, 
705 and a 7. 706, 707 a 6, 708 and 
a 1, 709 and a, 710, 711 and a 4, 
712 a 6, 716, 716 a 5, 717 a, 718 a, 
720 a 1, 722 and n 6, 724, 725 and 
n 6, 727 n 7, 728, 730 a 7, 735, 788, 
741 and a 2, 745 a 2, 747, 749 a 2, 
763, 766 and a 8, 767 a 5, 768 a 9, 
761, 763, 767 a 1, 768 a 4, 769, 
771 a, 772 a, 773 a, 774 a, 775 a, 
776 a, 777 a, 778 ii, 779, 780 and 
n 5, 782 a, 783 and a 9, 784 a and 
n 6, 785, 786 and a 6, 788 and nn 
9 and 1, 789, 790, 791 a 1, 792 a 9, 
793 an 3 and 7, 794 nn 9 and 1, 
796 a, 796, 797 and a 6, 801, 806, 
809, 811 a 8, 812 an 2 and 3, 814, 
815 m 8, 816anda4, 8l7a7, 821 
a 6, 823aandn 3,825, 830 and a 5, 
834, 837 and a 2, 838 a 7, 839, 
840 and a 2, 841 and a 5, 844 and 
n 4, 845 and a, 846 nn 5 and 6, 
847a 2, 848, 849anda7, 850 n6, 
861 a 8, 855, 857 a 3, 860, 861 
and a, 862 a 8, 863 a 3, 864, 878 a, 
884 a, 910 a, 012 a, 932 a, 934 a, 
936 n 6, 048 a, 961 a, 1002 a 6, 
1045 a, 1129 and a 1, 1131 a, 1136 
a 3, 1136, 1145 a, U55a6, 1156, 
1174 and a 2, 1181 a 2, 1184 a, 


1201 n, 1802a, 1224n, 1225n, 
1269 nd, 1271a, 1274a 1, 1275 
a 3, 1285, 1288,— app. i, ii, iii, ir, 
V , vi, vii, xir, xxiii, xxiv*, txt, 

Dijlah [Tigris], the, lix, 64, 242 
n6, 7l2n, 1232, 1237a6, J238, 
1239 n, 1240 a, 1241 a 1, 1243 
and a, 1246, 1261, 1268 wa 8 

and 9, 1282 a. See also tinder the 
Tigris. 

Dllam, territory of, 15, 55 a 1,68, 
69, 94 a 3, 187, 996 a, 1188 a, 
12.^4 a 4. 

Dilem, 996 n, for DTlam, which see. 

DIlun-Yildut^ or Dlliin Tuldu^,— a 
plaoe in Mughulistan, 938 a, 944 a. 

Dimash^. See under Damashlj:. 

Dimawand, an error for Damawand. 
See page lx. 

Dimyat; [Damietta], — a town in 
the Diyar-i-Mi§rIah, 226 a 8, 228 
a 4, 229 n 5. 

Dlnajpur, — a district in the terri- 
tory of Lakhanawatl, 559 a, 562 a, 
568 a, 591 a. 

Dlnal-pQr, 795 a, for Dibal-pur. 

Dlnanr, 1239 a, or 

DInawar, 996 a, or 

Dinawr,— a town in the ’Iralf-i- 
’Ajam, 18, 151 a 6, 242 a 6, 996 a, 
1239 a. 

Din-ghiz or Tin-ghiz [Lake] Bal- 
kash, — a lake of Mnghulistan, 
920 a. [see page li. 

DInji-pur, an error for Dinajpur, 

Dinkot, — a town on the bank of 
the Indus, 291 a. 

DInur, — a place between Ohaznin 
and the Margalah Pass, 97 n. 

Dial,— a city in the month of the 
river Sindh, 296 a. See under 
Dibal and Diwal. 
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Biwali, the, — a river of Lakha^a- 
wati, 686 n 9. 

Dlwal or Dibal,— one of the ohief 
cities of Sind, 294 n, 295 n, 432 
and n 2, 491 n 6, 632, 634 and n 1, 
614 n 8, 616, 641, 668 n, 1164. 
See also under Dibal. 

Diwgir [Dharigarh], in the Dak- 
han, 589 tt, 1216 a. 

Dlw-kof or Dlb-ko^,— a city of 
Lakha^awatl on the eastern side 
of the river Gang, 662 n, 563 n, 
664 n, 565, 571 n 2, 572 and n 4, 
674 andnaS and 7, 575 andtt, 
676 and n 3, 578 and a 2, 685 n 6, 
686, 691 a. 

Diyar-i-Bakr, — a district in Meso- 
potamia, 136 n, 187, 169 n 7, 

204 n, 206, 219, 222, 224,298, 
883, 096 It, 1141 n, 1151 n, 1152 it, 
1263, 1264 It, 1268 It 0, 1270 n 2, 

1280 it6. 

Diyar-i-M i^nah, 1 40 it 2, 200 it 6, 
210it, 212itl, 217 It, 2L8fiand 
n 5, 222 nit 8 and 9, 226 n 7, 228 
n4, 229 It 5, 230 it. See also 
under Egypt and Mi^r. 

Do-ab or Do-abah, the, — of the 


Biih and the Raw!, 560 a 6, 668 
n9, 679, 706 a 7, 740, 811 a 8, 
1131 It, 1155ft6, 1166 a7. 

Do-abah, the, — of the Gang and 
the Jun, 816. 

Dolab-i- Bakul— a place in Baghdad, 
1243 n. 

Doll Sliang,— a fortified city in the 
country of Tingnash, 1220 it. 

Don, the, 1000 n, 1001 it, 1170 a 8 
and n. 

Dooshak, or Jal&labad, capital of 
Sijistan, 188 it 7. 

Doub, 921 n. 

Dufflah, 666 it 8. 

Du-in, — a city of Aisarbaljan, 170 

It 8. 

Dajs-i-Kamall, — a fortress in the 
^uhistan of the * Mala^idah, 
1192 It. 

Du-mandesh,*— a plao * in the coun- 
try of Ghur, 808 n 9. 

Duntoor, 96 n 2, wrong name of 
Depur, which see. 

Durdhan, 661 it 8, for Burdhan- 
kot, which see. 

Durmashan, 392 n 6. See also 
under Darmash. 


E. 

Esstern Khurasan, 403 n. 

Eastern Mongolia, 886 n. 

Eastern Persia, 1119 it. 

Ecbatana, the ancient name of 
Hamadun, 996 it. 

Edessa,-— a town of Mesopotamia, 
the Rnha of Arab geographers, 

225 n 4. 

Egrigiiia, — the name given by 
Marco Polo to Irlk^ Irikia, the 

24 


capital of Tingkut or l^a^in, 
952 It. 

Egypt, liv, 13 It 6, 101 it 8, 139, 140 
nit 2 and 6, 209 itit 5 and 6, 212 
nl, 215 n 9, 220 » 3, 22 In 6, 225 
n4, 226 ii8, 603it7, 766, 829 n 9, 
1189, 1275 n 3. See also nnder 
the Diyar-i-Mi^riah and Mi 9 r. 

Ekdala,— ’Europeanized form of 
Akdalah, which see, 590 it. 
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England, 809 n, 718 n. 

Erbil, 1001 n. See nnder Arbil of 
Axarbiijan. 

Eski Saghra, llOOn. 

Eapbrates, the, 135 andnl, 140 
n2, ]241, 1266 n 6, 1260n5, 


1264 n, 1276 n 2. See also the 
Farat. 

Europe, 157 n 3, 214 n 8, 886 n, 
J028n, 1194, 1283ni, — app. y. 
Euxine, the, 886 n. See also under 
the Black Sea. 


Fadas, 376 h 6. another name of 
Fnras, which see. 

Fai-fong-fu, the aucient Taiming 
and the Pian-kin of Europeans, 
1136719. 

Faj Hanis^r, — a Pass in the moun- 
tains of Ghur, xlix, 319 n 8, 441 
a 7. 

Faj of Khaesar, — a Pass in the 
mountains of Ghur, 319. 

Fallen Minar, - Pratah Minarah, — 
the, a fortress on the western 
bank of the Indus, 78 n. 

Fanakat, — a city of Mawari-un- 
Nahr, also called a^-Shnah, now 
known as Tashkand, 19?i2, 28 
71 8, 261 71, 932 n, 1083 ti, 1084 n 

Fanakat, the, [the SIhun or Jaxnr- 
tes], 26371, 931 n, 932, 972n, 
973 n, 975 7t 6, 987. See also 
nnder the Slljun and Jaxartes. 

Fong-ching or Miing-c]ilng, — a 
Chinese province, 1221 7t. 

Far-ab or Far-yiib,— a territory and 
city of Turkiatan, 39071 7, 916 7», 
920 71, 921 7», 962 n, 069 n 1 . Also 
called Utrar, which see. See also 
under Faryab. 

Farih or Farab, — a city of Slstiin 
or Sijistln; xxv, 196, 201 and7i2, 
233, 397, 472, 48071, 112271, 
1200 7>, 1203, 1204. 


Fame or Barns, — a district in the 
territory of Khurasan, 342, 375 
and n 6, 300 and n 7, 398 and n 5 . 

Par-aw, 399 n 7, another name of 
Far-yab and Fur-ab, which see. 

Fardwah, — n district and city in 
the territory of Khurasan, 122, 
12371, 1247?, 125, 129 n. 

FargUanah, — a district in Mdwara- 
un-Nahr, 27 and ti 6, 28, 29, 43, 
62, 260, 465 ti, 889 ?i, 890 n, 903 ti, 
91471, 015«, 916«, 919, 921 ti, 
923 71, 970712, 980, 1146. 

Farhad -giird,— a place at a short 
distance of Slshapur, 16 and 

71 5. 

Farman>dih, — a place in the terri- 
tory of the Knhistan, 1197. 

Farrnkhdbdd, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, 47071 1. 

Fars, province of, 23 and 7i 9, 24, 
31 71 3, 84 71 6, 55 71 1 , 66 n, 61 n 4, 
62, 63, 65, 66 71 7, 84 andn6, 133, 
137, 148, 165 71 6, 169 and ti 7, 173 
and 7171 4 and 6, 174 andn, 175 
and 71 8, 176 and n 1, 177 and n 6, 
178 and Tin 7 and 8, 179 and ti 9, 
18071, 183712, 184 n, 185 ti, 187, 
265, 266 71, 277 n 6, 283 71 9, 294, 
296 andn 6, 296, 299, 304 n 2, 
882, 934 n, 991 n, 1011 n, 1110, 
1118, 1119, 116171, 1228, 1234 
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h8, 1243n, 1262n, 1268ii9,— 
app. xzi. 

ParuB^ 367 w 7, another name of 
Paras, which see. 

Farwan, — another name of Barwan, 
the city between Ghaznin and 
Bal^, which see, 288 n 3. 

Farwan or Parwan, — a town on Iho 
Panj-hir river, 288 » 3. 

Faryab or Ffirab, — a territory and 
city of Turkistan,, 56?i3, 128 
243 n 8, 378, 391, 399 aud?i7, 
020 9t, 1009 II, 1128 It. See also 
under Farub. 

Fastat or Fustat, another name of 
Mi^r [Cairo], 1278n. 

Fatb-abod, — a place between Ghaz- 
nin and the Mdrgalah Puss, 
founded by Snltfm Mandud, sou 
of Snltan Maa’ud of Ghaznin, 
97 

F»th-ghaf,— -a town of Hindustan, 
470 ul. 

Fath-i-Jang,— a district in the 
Rawal Piudi Division of the 
Panjab, 537 w. 

Felngia or Anbar,— a town on tbo 
Euphrates, 135 n 1. 

Feraber,— a town of Bukhara, 964 
n 2. 

Feroozkooh, for Firuz-koh, which 
see. 

Filistin [Palestine], 216, 224. Sec 
also under Palestine. 

Firbad, — or 

Fiibaz, — a fortress of Khwarnzni, 
on the river Jibun, 137 n4. 

Piruz-abad, — now called the Koti- 
lah of Firuz Shfili. one of the 
suburbs of Dihli, 599 ii. 

Piruzabad, a town on the site of 
the ancient city of Chand-war. 
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on the banks of the Jun or 
Yamuna, 742 nO. 

Firuz-nbud or 

PIruzI gateway,— -one of the qaar« 
ters of Hirut, 1036 n 1. 

Piruzi Bdgki — ^ garden of Ghaznin, 
87 n. 

Firuz-koh, capital of tho Bil:\d*nl- 
Jibfd of Ghur, xxiii, xlvi, 1, 115, 
150, 212 M 6, 243, 215, 253, 282 a, 
285, 310, 337, 338 it 1, 339 and 
n7, 340, 311, 344. 318n, 349w, 
350, 356 and it 2, 357, 358, 361, 
362, 364, 365, 369, 370, 371 and 
a 3, 372, 377, 380, 389, 393, 394. 
and It and a 3, 395, 396. 397 and 
nit 5 and 3, 398, 399. 400 and it 3, 
402 It, 403 and n, 404, 405 and 
It 4, 406), 407 nndnS, 468, 499, 
411 ami It, 412 n, 413 it L, 414, 
415,417,418, 419 h5, 424. 429, 
430, 447. 450, 464 it, 472 and n 7, 

' 480 n, 487, 400, 501 and it 5, 502, 
523 It, 525 It, 583 and It 8, 772 
1002 It 7, 1004, KXX), 1007, 1047, 
1048, 1055, 1056, 1057 and it 4, 
1073, 1199 It, 1207 w, 

Firiiz-kohi, 874 1 *. 

Firfiz-pur,— a town of Uindusidii, 
79^)it9. 

B'iwar,— a district and town be- 
tween ^-ii-jistfui and Fiira**, 260, 
342, 375, 376 it, 390, 409, 502 n 6, 
1003, 1026, 1053, 1054, 1055, 
1060, 1061 n7, 

Fik-cbcu-Fil,— atown in the Chinese 
province of Sc-chwen, 1222 it. 

Pulad, — a town in the ’Irak-i-’Ajam, 
991 It, 

Fulud-Snm,—- a city in the Kii^- 
ghar territory, 922 n, 986 ii. 

Fur, Pur or Poms, country of,— 
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a territory in HinduBtan, 686 n» 

6a7n. 

Fnrat [Euphrates], the, 135, ]86n, 
124011, 1241 andnl, 1261 n 7, 
126471, 1276 n 2, 127771. See 

also under the Euphrates. 

FarBhor,--Bame as Burshor, which 
see. 

Fushanj, also written Biudianj, — a 


tract of oonntry in IH^nrasSa 
near Hirat, Iziii, 11 and n 4, 22, 
36 71 9, 497»0, 8171, 185 n, 186n, 
247, 377, 391, 991, 992, 1027 a 8, 
1039. 

Fnstat or Fastat,— ^another name 
of Mi^r [Cairo], 127871. 

Futteliabad, incorrect spelling of 
Fatlt^-abad, which see. 


Gabar, — a town in the oountry of 
Bajawf, 1048 n 1 . 

Gabari, an error for Qibari, see 
page Iv. 

Gabar-kot or Gibar-kot,— a for- 
tress in Bajawf, xivi, 104471. 

Qa^hah-Katankah or Ka^hah-Ka- 
tankah, also called Gondwanah, 
— a territory of Uindustan, 687 
n 4, 591 n. 

GadhI, — a town of Bangalah, 
692 71. 69371. 

Gah or Kah, — a Eala* or fortress in 
Sijistan, 35 f». 

Gslwa-i or Kalwa-i, — or 

Galwa-In or Kalwa-In,— a district 
of Hindustan, 576 71. 

Gandah-har, 1216 n, for Gandhar, 
which see. 

Gandhar, — a town or city on the 
banks of the river Sind, 77 7>, 
78 7>. 

Gandhar, — the name given by the 
Mngliala to the country between 
Hind and Tibbat, 1216 71, 1217 n. 
Called Kandhnr by the Mnsal- 
mans and Mahi-Ohin by the 
Hindus. 


Gnndharah, the ancient name g^ven 
by the Hindus to the hilly coun- 
try on the frontier of Hindus- 
tan, 637 71. 

Gang [Ganges], the. See under 
the Ganges. 

Ganges, the, 86 ti, 107, 468 n 4, 
46977, 52477, 550 Tin 6 and 6, 

651 17, 659 7» 2, 561, 562 n, 564 
582 77 6, 585 and n 6, 586 n, 589 77, 
593 77 6 and 77, 611 77 3, 618 71,629 
77 6, 639, 646, 66777 3, 69677 3, 
697 and 77,, 73777 7, 739 ti 5, 740 
n8, 763 771 , 809, 816, 838, 1021 
n 8, — app xxii. 

Gang-pur, — a district of Bhafah or 
Bha(I, 588 77. 

Ganguri or Kankuri, — a district 
of Hindustan, 575 and 77 2. 

Ganjah, — a town of Gharjistln, 
in El^ nraftan. 144 7t, 170 ft 8, 998 H, 

Ganj-rut, for Wanjrut, the terri- 
tory in the Multan province, 723 

77 1. 

Gan -nan, the foi*mer name of Ko- 
chiti-China, 122177, 1222 n. 

Garnnah or Gnrnnah, the,^a river 
bounding the Gwalijur territory 
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on the eaft and falling into the 
Jan or Tamuna, 733 n 7, 826. 
Gardaiz, — a district and town in 
the OhHz'nin territory, 435 n 2, 
449 andn9, 491, 498 n7, 605, 
5l8fi, 536 538 n, 901 n. 

Gardes, Iv, 901 n. Same as Gar- 
daiz, which also see. 

Gnp Kapnra’h, the Afghan name 
of the fortress of Girl near the 
Sind or Iiidns, Iv. 

Gariw or Earlw, — a district in the 
territory of Ghur, 344 n 1., 
Gariwah of Suntue the Nil>yiii, — a 
tract of country to the west of 
Baghdad, 1239 n. 

Garmsir, — a tract of country in the 
territory of Khurasan, xlvi, lix, 
16 n 3, 107, 108 n, 148, 263,341, 
342,350, 374 andnS, 392, 395, 
397, 398,448 andn3, 472, 601, 
640, 548 and n 3, 680, 87871, 1006, 
1014 n 2, 1015 r», 1016, 1075 n, 
1133, 1226, — app. xx. 

Garwa, — a place near Sheor4jpur 
in Parganah Barah of Allahabad, 
68371 . 

Gasgurl or Kn8huri,-*a district of 
Hindustan, 67571 2. 

Gaudah or Guar,— a division of the 
country of Bangulah, 558 n 7, 
659712, 692 ?». See also under 
Gaur. 

Gaur or Gaudah, — a division of 
the country of Bnngalah, 558 
nn 7 and 8, 559 n 2, 564 ti, 576 n 5, 
582 n 6, 685 7i 6, 688, 590 n, 692 n, 
695712, 61771, 6187V, 778 tv. 
Gawashlr, also called Bardasir,— a 
town in the territory of Kirman, 
281 n 6, 283 and tv 9, 284 and n 1 , 
285 n 2, 295 u, 934 n, 1119. 


Gas, Darah of,-*— a valley near the 
city of Balhh, 128 n, 

Gazlw or Kaziw, — a district in the 
territory of Ghur, 844 and til. 

Gazinin, 1020 n, wrong spelling of 
Ghaznin. 

Genoa, 1000 tv. 

Georgia, 296, 99671, 1001 tv. See 
also under ^arjistan and Gur- 
jiatan. 

Getes, Enropennizod name of 
Jatah, which see, 959 tv. 

Ghaghar, the, — a tributary of the 
Indus, 80 TV. 

Qhura, the, — a river of Hindustan, 
633 TV, 541 TV 6, 723 tv 1, 813 n, 1165 

TV 6. 

Qharchistan. same as Gharjistan, 
which see. 

Gharishtan, same as Gharjistan. 
which see. 

Gharjah,— a place in the vicinity 
of Sarnrl^und, 233 tv. 

Gharjistan [Georgia], — a district or 
province of Khurasan, xxi, 80 
TV 5, 95, 113 TV, 115, 298 TV, 311 
and TV 6, 342, 843, 350, 363, 367, 
369, 370 and tv, 372, 374 tv 3, 376, 
385, 390, 393, 394, 396, 397, 398, 
415, 416, 417, 418, 419tv5, 423 
TV 8, 421 TV 3, 427 TV, 429 tv 8, 431, 
466, 877 TV, 918, 1003, 1008, 
IOUtv, 1020 n, 1029 tv, 1036 tv, 
1038 TV 6, 1048 and TV 7, 1056, 

1056 TV, 1071 a 3, 1072 andnTvT 
and 1, 1077, 1199 tv, 1200 tv, 
1201 n. See also under Garjis* 
tdn. 

Ghazghuzz [Taghar-i-Ghuzz], — a 
territory of Turkistan, 962 a. 

Ghazistan, for ^uzzisian, which 
see, I07l Ti 2. 
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CSiiansh. same as Ohaznin, which 
see. 

Ghazni, another way of writing the 
word Ghaznin. 

Ghaznin, vii, xii, xiv, xiz, xx^ xxi, 
xxii, xxiii n 2, xxiv, xxvi, xxxiii, 
xlvi, xlix, 1, 22, 27, 41 m, 43 and 
nn4 and 5, 46, 49, 50 n 3, 71 and 
n 5, 72 and n 6, 73 and nn 7 and 8, 
74 and nn 2 and 3, 76, 79 n, 82 
andn2, 85 n, 86 n, 87^i, 88and 
fi2, 89 aDdn8, 90, 91 a8, 92 h 3, 
93,. 93 andnn7 and 9, 96 and 
nn 1 and 2, 97 and n, 98 andnn 5 
and 6, 99, 100, 102 n 1, 104, 105 
n and n 6, 107, 108 and n and nn 2 
and 6, 109, 110 andn6, 111, 112 
andnn 3 and 5, 113 n, 114n, 115, 
117 n, 124 n 4, 130, 132 andn9, 
133, 139, 143 n 2, 148 and n 5, 149 
nndn2, 186 n, 189, 190, 231, 236 
n 6, 243, 24 In, 248 andnl, 252, 
253, 255 and n 7, 256 and n, 257 
71 2, 258 71, 265 4, 267 and7i7, 
27571,285 and 71 5, 286 nndn7, 
287 andnO, 288 n 3, 289 7i, 290 and 
n and n 4, 291 n, 307, 308 n 2, 310, 
313 n 4, 316 n and n 2, 317 n and n 5, 
319n5,321 and7i6, 323n, 324 «, 
326 n, 329,330, 331 n 2, 332 and 
n 4, 333, 337 and n 7, 338 nn I 
and 2, 339 and tm 7 and 8, 340, 
341 and n 7, 342, 343 and 7i 3, 344, 
345, 346, 347 and n 2, 348 7i, 349 n, 
350 and 71, 351 n, 353 n, 354, 355 
and n, 356 and n and n 2, 357 n 7, 
358 n 2, 861 n 6, 369 715, 370 a 2, 
374 n 2, 376 and n 2, 377 and 7m 4, 
6 and 6, 378, 379 and nn 4 and 5, 
380 and 71 9, 382, 384, 390,391 
}indH8, 392 and /111 6 , 391, 395, 
398 aiidn7t7, 8 and 1, 399 and n 


401 n, 408 u, 405 n 3, 412, 413 and 
nl, 415, 416 and n 3, 417, 418, 
419 n 5, 421, 422, 423 n 8, 427 

and n, 428 n 1, 429, 431, 432 and 
nl, 483 and 71, 434 andn, 435 
and n 2, 438 and n 2, 439 and n 5, 
440 and u 6, 44 1 and 7^ 7, 443 and 7i, 
446 71 and n 3, 447 n 6, 448 and n 3, 
449 and n 8, 450 n, 45 L n, 453 n 4, 
45471, 456, 458, 460 71 3, 46JI ti, 
462, 464 H, 467 71, 46971, 470, 471 
n and n 5, 473, 474, 475 n 2, 476 n, 
480 a, 481, 482 a, 483 484 and 7i, 

486 and n and n 5, 487, 488, 489 
and n 2, 492 and n 7, 493 and ti, 
494, 495 and n 4, 498 n and n 6, 
499 n 8, 600 and n 3, 601 and n 
and n 6, 502 and n 6, 603 and u 8, 
504 and n 4, 503 and n and n 5, 
506 and n 9, 50971, 510 n, 513 and 
71 8, 514, 515, 516 n 2, 617 Uy 518 ti, 
61911,52071 52171,62271, 5237i6 
and 71, 526 ii 8, 527 and 7i, 628 n 2, 
532, 533, 534 and n 5, 636 n;C)S7 n, 
538 71, 541 n and n 7, 545 n 5, 546 
71 7, 548, 549, 550 n 6, 575 7i 9, 676 
71 6, 577 and 71, 578, 601, 602 and 
7 i 4,G04,C07 and a 5, 012 a 5, 614 
a 8, 023 a 8, 62771 5, 631 a 7, 633 
a G, 655, 689 a, 690 7i 8, 692 n 3. 725 
andn 5, 790, 706 n, 874 a, 881, 
901 71, 90471, 905 77, 02671, 936 n 6, 
964 a 2, 989 a, 1002 and n 6, 1006, 
1006, 1010 71, 1011 71, 1012, 1013, 
1014 n 2, 1015 n, 1016 and a 3, 
1017 a, 1018 a, 1019 ii, 1020 a, 1021 
and 71 8, 1022a, 1023, 1012 and n 5, 
1013, 1047 and 71 4, 1050 n, 1057 
and n 4, lOGO a 5, 1062 n 7, 1065, 
1071 and a 2, 1072 and nn 5 and 
H, 1073 andn 1, 1075 a, 1081 n 1. 
IU.S2//, 11U6, IKK), 1119, 1126, 
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11S8, 1129, 1131, 1132 n, 1133, 
]145», 1152, 1155nO, ll9Sn8, 
1202 n, jl803n, — app. iii, vi, xvii, 
xviii, xxvi. 

Glicucserai, 971 w, for Kiwak Same, 
which see. 

Ghiyfis-pur or ghiihr-i-Zaghaii,— 
one of the suburbs of Dihll, 598 
TtS. 

Ghizni, for Ghaznin, which see. 
Ghizny, for Ghaznin, which siie. 
Ghograh, the,— a river of Hindus- 
tan, 760 n 7. 

Ghoor, for Ghur, which see. 

Ghor, for ^ur, which seo. 
Ghora-Trap, or the Horse’s Leap,— 
a place on the west bunk of the 
Indns, 202 n. 

Chore, for Ghur, which see. 

Ghour, for Ghur. 

Ghu-BalTgh, the name given to the 
city of Bilasri-ghu?! by the Mu- 
ghals, Ixiii, 264 a, 917 n, 918 
980 71 7. 

Ghu-Balik, same as GhCi-Railtrli, 
which SCO. 

Ghulghuleh, 1058 wO. Same as 
Giilgulih, which see# 

^fir, xii, xiii, xx, xxi, xxii, xxiii 
71 2, xxiv, XXV, xxxiii, li, 71,84 
and 71 7, 106 a 3, 110 and 7i 5, 111, 
112 and vi 5, 114 77, ll-'>, 149 and 
77 8, 150, 155 u 3, 181 and n 9, 182, 
192 and 71 1, 197, 199, 201, 231, 
237 77 8, 238, 240 77, 213 and;/ 9, 
244 77, 245 jnid 7177 6 and 7, 24G 
and 71 8, 218, 252, 253, 255 and 
71 7, 256 and jz, 257 and u 2, 258 7i, 
265 77 1, 206, 207, 274 and 7» 0, 
270, 282, 285, 287 77 9, 3(X), 302, 
305 ?7 7, 300 and nn 9 and 5, 307 n, 
308 and a 2 , 309, 31 1 and 77 2, 312, 


313 andni, 814, 316, 816 and n 
andn2, 817, 318 andnnO and 1, 
819 and ft 5, 320 and nn 8 and 5, 
821 and nn 6 and 7, 822 n, 828 
and 71, 324 and n, 325 n, 826 a, 
32777, 328 andfiS and 77 , 329 
and 77 , 330, 331 and n 1, 332 and 
71 5, 383 and 77 6, 334, 335 and n 3, 
3367777 4 andj5, 337 andnnO 
and 7, 338 and nn 1 and 2, 339 ft 7, 
341 and n 7, 842, 843 and n 3, 344, 
345, 846, 347 and 77 2, 34877, 349 
and 77 , 350 and 77 , 351, 352, 355 
and 77 7, 358 and 7i7i 2 and 3, 359 
and 77 , 361 and nn 6 and 7, 362, 
363 and 77 6, 364, 365,366,367, 
368, 369 and 77 5, 370, 371 and 
77 3, 372 , 374 , 375 77, 376, 377 and 
776 , 378, 379 and 77 6, 380,382, 
385, 387, 388. 389, 390, 391 77 2, 
392, 393 and n 8, 394 and ft, 395, 
396, 397 and n 3, 398, 399 and n 3, 
400 7177 1 and 3, 402 ft, 40377, 407 
77 6, 408, 109, 410 77 5, 41177, 413, 
414, 415, 416 and 7777 9 and 2, 
417 and 77 9, 418, 410 77 6, 420, 
421, 422, 424 and 77 3, 425, 427, 
431 and 77 7, 432, 439 and 77 * 4 , 

440 and n 6, 441 ft 7, 442 77 , 443 n, 
446 and n 5, 447, 448 and 77 3, 449, 
456, 465 77, 471775,472 and 77 7, 
473 and 77 2, 474, 480 71,489,491 
and 77 8, 492 and 77 7, 493 ?7,49477 1, 
496, 498 77, 502, 503, 50477 2, 

509 7 }, 510 77, 614, 515, 51077, 522 77, 
525 77, 534, 539 and 77 2, 648, 650 
776, 578, 680, 681, 582 ;/,612, 626 
and 77 . 7, 012 »7 9, 725, 760 n 7, 

873 77, 877 n, 878 7i,88l , 894 77, 918, 
922, 925, 926 M, 928 77,929 77,936 
71 0, 980. 1002 u nd 77 9, 1003 and 77 , 
1004, 10(J5, 10O(i, 1007, 1008, 
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1010 1018 aiidi»6, 1017 n, 

1018 n. 1019 n, 1020 n, 1029 n, 
1036 n, 1089, 1045 n, 1047, 1048, 
1051 n 4, 1056, 1066 and n and 
nl, 1058 and n6, 1059 n 9, 1061 
n9, 1062, 1063 and ft 8, 1065, 
1070 and n 7, 1071, 1072 n 5, 1073, 
1076 n, 1076 n, 1079, 1106, 1108 
nl, 1109, 1119,1126, 1128, 1182 
andn, 1133, 1188 n, 1198 n 8, 
1199 andn, 1201 n, 1202 n, 1203 
and n, 1206, 1226,— app. xvi, xix. 
Ghuzak, ’U^bah of, — a pass in alofty 
monntain of Northern India, 87 n. 
^azz,-*a conntry bordering on 
Turkistan, 962 n. 

Ghuzzistan, country of the Ghuzz 
tribes, 980, 1071 n 2. 

GibarT, — a tract of conntry north 
of the Kabul river, between the 
Kaml^ and the Landey Sind, It, 
1043 andnl, 1044 andn, 1046, 
1047, 1073, 1081 

Gibar-ko( or Gabar kot,— a fortress 
in Bajawr, xlvi, 1044 n, 

Gllan,— a province south of the 
Caspian, 15, 278 n, 991 n, 1029 n, 
1117, 1 188 n, 1192 n^ 1208 n, 1234 
n4, 1286 n9. 

— a city or country in the 
Koh-i-Kara.<^l, in the Hiuia* 
Inyah, 1046 n 3. 

Gilu-Rhnn, — one of the suburbs of 
Dihli, 698 n 8, 622 n, 634 and n 2, 
686 and n 2, 709, 856, 857, 

Girl, 95 n 5, for Girl or Girl, which 
see. 

Gird-gan or Kodakan,— l^a^bah or 
town of, 1013 and n 1. 

Girdkjnk, 1193n, for Gird-Koh, 
which see. 

Gird-Koh,— a strong fortress in the 


l^uhistan of the Mula^idah, 991 n, 
1188n8, 1192 n, ]193n, 1206 and 
n3, 1207 n, 1209 n, 1 210 n, 1211 ni 

Girefte, 1119n, for Jiraft, which 

see. 

Girl or Girl,— a fortress near the 
Sind or Indus, xlvi, 78 n, 95 and 
n6, 1043 nl. 

Go-ba1ig, for Ghu-Ballgh, which 
see, 918 n. 

Gobi or ghamo deseii;, of Turkistin, 
951 n, 981 n. See also under the 
KobI Desert. 

Godagan or Kodak an, —l^bah or 
town of, 1018 n 1. 

Golden River — Altan Kol,^the, 
981 n. 

Goliath’s Spring— ’Ay n-i-Jalut, in 
Syria, 1277 

Gondwanab, another name of 
Kadhah or Gadhah-Katankah, 
687 n 4, 588 n. 

Goolgooleh, 1026 n« Same as Gdl- 
gulih, which see. 

Goonabad,— Junabad or Gnniibid, 
as written in the maps, 394 n 2. 

Goshah-i-nab. — a place between 
FIruz-koh and Hirat, 361 n 8. 

- Gour, for Gauf, which see. 

Gour, for Ghur, which see. 

Goaro, 682 n 6, for Ganr, which see. 

Govindganj, a town on the Karutaya 
river, — app. xxi. 

GowahntI or Gowahatty,— a town 
in Western Kamrud,563n, 564 n, 
565 n. 

Gowk, — a district in the territory 
of Kirmun, 200 n 6. 

Gran,— a town of Hungary, 1168 n. 

Grandhak, the, — a name of the river 
Dng-matl, which see, 561 n 1. 

Groat Armenia, 1001 n. 
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Great Borki,— Borki-i-Boiargi^ 

1170 M. 

Great Bakharia, 020 n, 021a. The 
Mawara*an-Nahr of Oriental 
Geographere. 

Great Russia, 1167 

Gubalik, for Ghu-BaUyh. which see, 
017 n, 018 n. 

Guduwurl, the,— the southern 

boundaiy of Jaj-nagar, 688 a. 

Gujab or Kujdh, — a district of 
Hinduitln, Irii, 627, 750 n 6. 

Gnjarlt, 82, 88 n 2, 617 n, 610 a, 
521 a, 622 a, 602 a, 602, 646, 723 
nl, 800 a 8. Bee also under 
Gazers t. 

Gujzarwan, the correct name of 
Gazarwan, which see, zlrii, 285 
a 2. 

Gulgiilib,— a town of fiamlan, 427 a, 
1025 a, 1058 a 6. 

Gumal, the,— a river south of Kaf* 
man, 1, 498 n 7. 

Gumboz-i-Balucj}, Bnlfij or Bnlut;,— 
a placo on the east side of Slstdn, 
194 and a 8. 

Gum-rahdn, — a place between Dam- 
yak and BdmTaii, 492 n 7. 

Gumul, the, 1. Boo under the Gu- 
mal. 

Gunubfid or Jnniibad,— a town in 
the Knhistuu between Tnbas and 
Ilirnt, 394 n 2. See also under 
Juudbud. 

Gfniah or KQiiah-waz, — a place in 
the country of Ghur, 351 n 8. 

Gangardm-pur,— a town between 
Laklm^iawati and Dindj-pur, 
501 71. 

Gur-i-Wdliflht, — a stronghold on 
the route between Ghaznin and 
Mnudosh, 319 ?i5. 
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Gurbat or Surlmt,— fortroM in 
the district of Hamadln, in the 
’Irdk-i-'Ajam,997ft. 

Gurdwdn, 236 n 2, for Qusarwiiit 
which see. 

Gurgan or Giirgan,— a district nnd 
town east of the Oaspian, 22, 88| 
82, 33, 43, 44, 45, 48, 61, 66, 104, 
123 and n 8, 278 n, 206 n, 062 w. 
Called Jurjin or Jfirjin by the 
Arabs, which see. 

Gurganial'. or Jurjknlah, chief dtj 
of Khwtrasm. 84 n 8. See alio 
nnder Jurjdnlah. 

Gur-ganj, the capital city of 
Khwarazm as called by the ’AJa- 
mis, xlviii, 003 7», 1007 n 7. It 
is the Grganj of the Turks and 
the Jurjaniah of the Arabs. 

Gurjistan [Georgia],— a district 
or province of Khnrisin, 144 ih 
296, 297 7», 906 w, 1161a. 1163 a, 
1195 a. See also under Ghar« 
j is tan. 

Gurmseer, 16 a 8, wrong spelling 
of Qarmsir, which see. 

Gurmsebl, 16 n 8, wrong spelling of 
Qarmsir, which see. 

Qurwdn, 235 a 2, for Gusarwdn, 
whioh see. 

Gu^ar, tlie obief town of the terri- 
tory of Firdb in Turkistan, 
921 fi. 

Quzarwdn, up the valley of the 
Murgh'ab river, xlvii, 286 and 
n2, 898, 402n, 433a7,476a8» 
917, 1003. The Jnsarwdn of the 
Arabs, which see. 

Guzerat, 611a, 622a, 1074a. See 
also nnder Gujarat* 

Guz-gau or Juzjan,— -a district on 
the north-west frontier of ^ur, 
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XX, xxl, xl viii, 1008 n 2. See also 
ander Juzjan. 

Gus-ganin or Juajanin, — a tract of 
eoautrj to the north of Ghur. 
XX, xxi, xlviii, 325 n. See also 
under JQzjanau. 

Guzrud, — a town in the 
*A jam, 095 n. 

Gwalior, for GwdlijQr, which see. 

Gwaliyiir, xxvi, xxvii, liii, 470, 


471 n, 491, 621 n, 646 and a 6, 
646 andn7, 647 it, 604 and nS, 
619 andn7, 620 and nl, 628 
n9, 627, 681, 688, 639 ft 8, 643 
and n 4, 644 and n, 667, 690, 712, 
718 n 2, 71 4 n 9, 782, 788 and n 7, 
784, 785 n 9, 748, 746, 762,764, 
765, 761, 779, 788 n 9, 794, 824 
and nn 7 and 1, 849, 884 n, 1284, 
1285. 


](faidar-ibad, the city in the Dahhan, 
▼ii. [Sind, 540 it. 

Uaidar-dbad, in the province of 

Hajar, — a distiict of Arabia, 179 
n 8. Now called the Bahrain. 

^aji-nagar or Jajl.nagar,— a town 
of llinduaidn, 690 n. 

V&i'i •Ttirhhan, afterwards called 
Hashtar Khan,— a city on the 
AUl [the Volga] liver, 943 n, 
1000 fi , 1290 n 9. The Astrakhan 
of Europeans. 

Hakat or Jakut,— a town of Tur- 
kisian, 961 n. 

Hakfi, the,— a river separating 
between Wan j -rut and Bikliilr, 
now the Sutlaj or Ghari, 723 n 1, 
881 n 8. 

QEalnb [Aleppo], — a city in the 
Diyar-i-Shamlah. 169 n 7. 173 n 4, 
204 n, 205 n 6, 206 andii7, 207 
and It 8, 222 n 8, 225 a 4, 1 151 a, 
ll&2n, 1186n, 1239ii, 1256ii6, 
1261 n7, 1262, 1263 n 8, 1264 n, 
1267 n6, 1274w, 1276, 1276w, 
1278 a, 1286 n 9. 

Balmand, the, — the Helmaud of 
the maps, 441 n 7. 


Hamadnn,— n district and town in 
the ’Irak-i-’Ajam, 10, 50, 61 n 4, 88 
n 7, 93, 143 n 2, 161 u 6, 166, 170 
a 8, 174 n, 242 n 6, 250 n 4, 261 
n9, 2G6ii, 094 II, 095 n, 996 n, 
997 n, 1 227 n 5, 1 228 ft, 1238 n 8, 
123911, 1240n, 1244n, 1260ii6, 
1263 n. 

lianiah,— a town in osh-gham [Sy- 
ria], 204 n, 206 n 7. 

Qldmil or yarii-ilang,— a territory 
between Tibbat, Ehif.a and Bind, 
1216 n. 

Han, the,— a mountain west of 
Pekin, 1090 n. 

Han-chong-FO,— a town in the 
Chinese province of Sheu-si, 
1222 n. 

Hang-chew, — the metropolis of 
Che-kyang and the empire of the 
Song, 1219 n. 

Hanll, — a ferry over the river Jhi* 
lam, 485 n 3. 

Hansi, — a province of Hindustan 
xxvii, 93 n 9, 124 n 4, 458 and n 4, 
469 n 9, 491, 517 n, 520 n, 611 
n3, 628, 634, 664, 674, 681, 687, 
688,693 andn8, 694, 695, 699, 
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708, 7fi6, 782, 767 n 8, 798 n 8, 
807, 826 and It 8, 827 andnaO 
and 8, 881, 882, 887, 860,— app. 
ii, ▼. 

Harawat,— a or town in 

Hindustan, 612 n 7. 

Hardwar [Hrad-wnr],— a town of 
Hindustan, 799 n 2. 

Hari, another name of the district 
and city of (lirut, which see. 

Har!, the, 872, 441 n 7. See under 
the Harl-rud. 

Harianah, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, west of Dihli, 701 n 1, 860. 

Hari-rud or Harlw, the,— the river 
of Hirat, 258 n, 269 n 8, 868 n 3, 
407 n 6. See also under the river 
Harh 

Harlw, the, — the river of Hirat, 
858 n 8. See also under the Harl* 
rdd. 

Harlw-nr-Rud, valley of the Harl 
river, 858 and n 8, 372, 417. 

J^Jiarmas or Jarmas, — a distriot of 
Ghur. 888 n 9. 

flarran,— a town in ast^-Shim 
[Syna], 226 n 4, 1162 n, 1264 n. 

Harriab, — the vulg. name of the 
dnrah of Irl-ab in the province 
of Karmnn, 499 n. 

Horus, — a district in the territory 
of ^ur, 320 n. Also called Khar- 
ua and JnruB. [Arabia, 179 n 8. 

A1-, — a district and town of 

Hasan Abdfil, — a town of Hindustan 
between Rawal Pindi and Attak, 
05 n 4. 

Ha sh nue,— a place ontside the city 
of SIstan, 192 and n 8. 

Hnshtar 5}|un, the Astrakhan of 
Enropeans, 943 n. Sco Haji Tar- 
khan* 


Hasht-nsgar Do ibah, near the 
Kabnl river and the Sind, 686 n. 

Hashue, same as Hi^fihuue, which 
see. 

Hasirah, — a halting-place in Hin- 
dustan, 693 and»7, 826 andnl. 

Hnsue, same as Hnshnue, which see. 

Hanz-rani, — name of a plain in 
Hindustan, 641 n6. 

Haytal, — the territory of B^hntlan. 
a dependency of Badakbshan, 428 
n8, 1144 n 6. 

Hsaam, — a strong fortress west of 
Halab, in the Pivar-i-ShamiHh. 
264 n. 

Haslrah-i-l|j^irluk or Iglarlugk, the, 
—a territory in Northern India, 
1132 n. 

Hazar-asp,— a distriot and town of 
Khwarazm. on the Khurasan side, 
166n, 286ii6, 287fS 47Sn2, 
978 n, 1101 nl. 

Hazsr-Ohashmah [the thousand 
springs],— a district in the 
mountains of Ghur, 806 and n 6. 

Hazar-Darakhtp— or 

Hazar-Derakhtipf— a place north- 
east of Ghnznin, 1, 488 and n 2. 

Hazar-Darakhtan,— a place be- 
tween Ghaznin and Gardaiz, 1, 
435 and n 2. 

HazSr-^af,— another name of 
Hazar-asp, which see, 473 n 2. 

Hu?.i'at-i-Tarkistun, the Turkistin 
[Hazret] of the maps, 032 n. 

HejaVen or Jejakan, — a place in 
the country of Marlm, in the 
country of the Urua, 1170n. 

Herat, for Hirat, which see. 

Hin,— the name given by the 
Chinese to the country of Tiiigkut 
or Kafcdjln, 047 n. 
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Hi-fong*keW|-*a town in the Obi- 
neie province of Pe*ohe-li, 
mon. 

High Tartary, 950 n, 

Qijai,— a district of Arabia, 24, 133, 
188, 190, 203, 814, 826, 228 and 
n4. 

Ijiillah, — a town of ai-*IriVi on the 
bank of the Euphrates, 1287 n 6, 
1238, 1243n 2, 1248n, 1259nl, 
1261 n 7. 

Himnlayah mountains, the, 468 n 4, 
622 fi, 611 n 3, 706 n 7, 706 n 9, 
707 n 6, 737 n9, 888 n9, 1046 
n8. 

IJimar,— -a fortress of Kurdistan, 
204 n. 

— a town in ash-Shnni [Syria], 
162 n 3, 204 n, 208 n, 214 n, 229 
a 5. 

IjLimyar, dominions of, 7. 

Hind, xici, xxiii, xxv, xxx, xxxiii, I, 
Hi, Ixii, 81 n 3, 78 n 7, 74 and tin 
2 and 8, 81 n, 82, 85 n, 86 n, 
105 n, 113 n, 114 ti, 115, 117 n, 
131 n7, 132 n 9, 178n7, 201, 
805 and n 7, 308 n 2, 309 n, 322 n, 
847 n 2, 348 n, 377 n 5, 883, 419 
n5, 421, 488, 440, 445 n, 446 n 5, 
457 n, 459, 4S0n 8, 463 n, 465 n, 
466nl, 476n, 482n, 483n, 485 
fi3, 488nl, 489, 492, 493 n, 600, 
501 n 5, 502 n, 503 n 8, 505 n, 
513 n, 519 n, 522 n 5, 524 n, 525 n, 
527 n, 537 n, 588 n, 545 n 5, 550 
n 6, 563 n 5, 555, 560 and n 7, 561 
ti9, 581n3, 695 n 2, 596, 601 n 8, 
610 n, 611, 614 n 8, 622 n, 627 n 5, 
630, 646, 649, 673, 674 and n 3, 
696 n, 718 n, 754 n 6, 792 n 1, 829, 
858, 862, 879 ti, 882 n, 904 ti, 905 », 
968 nl, 992 n 8, 1047, 1061 n 9, 


1062 nn 4 and 5, 1073 n 4, 1074 n, 
1126 n6,U44»t6, 120ln, 1202 n, 
12l6n, 12l7n, 1224n, 1225n, 
1246 n 6, — app. vi. See also un- 
der Hindustan and India. 

Hindoo Koosh, the. See the 
Hindu Kus}!. 

Hindostan, for Hindustan. 

Hindu-koh, the, 1044 n, 1076 n. 
See also under the Hindd-Ku8{i. 

Hindu-Ku^, the, 74 n 2, 288 n 3, 318 
n7. 436 n6,1046n, l]53n. SeO 
also under the Hindu- Koh. 

Hindun, 779 n 2, for Barhamun, 
which see. 

Hindustan, zxi, xxiv, xxr, xxx, 
xxxii, li, 81 n 3, 69 n, 79 n, 82, 84 
n 9, 85 n, 86 n, 98 and n 9, 95, 96 
andnl, 102 n 4, 106, 107, 109, 
110, 111, 112 andnS, 115, 125, 
145 n 4, 148, 170 n, 180 nl, 109, 
204, 214, 219 M 9, 235, 248, 267, 
276n, 283 n9, 287 andnl, 290 
n4, 298, 805, 806 andn5, 310 
andn5, 816 n 2, 822 n, 824 n, 

848 n, 860, 383, 398 andn7, 416 
n9, 432, 440, 445 n, 452 n 2, 456, 
456, 457 n, 458, 460 n 3, 462 n, 
464, 470, 481 n 8, 482 and n, 488 n, 
484 n, 485 n 3, 488 n, 489 and n 
andn4, 499, 603, SOi, 605, 506 
andn9, 507, 509, 512 and nn5 
and 6, 516, 618 n, 622 n 5, 524 n, 
525 n, 526 n 8, 627 n, 528, 530, 
632 n 8, 535 n, 536 n, 637 n, 645, 
647, 548 n 3, 649, 651 andn7, 558 
n5, 560 n 4, 561 and n2, 562 n, 
677 n, 578 and n9, 581, 582 n 6, 
583, 684 n 2, 604 andn 1, 697, 599, 
602, 604, 607 and ti6, 609 and 
m 5,6I0, 611, 614n8, 616n, 617 ti, 
618 andn, 623 andn 9, 626 n, 
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628, 629 and n6, 633, 646, 667, 
676, 67^, 687 n 9, 703, 704, 705 
n7, 726, 781, 734, 789, 769, 760. 
764, 795 n, 797 n, 800, 802, 816, 
818, 823, 825, 830 and n3, 886, 
887, 838, 889, 847, 863, 869 nl, 
873 n, 874, 934 n, 1016 n, 1046, 
1061, 1070, 1081. 1129, 1135 n6, 
1161, 1162 n, 1153, 1166, 1174 nnd 
n5, 1191 n, 1198n8, 1203,1204, 
1205n3, 121 1 app. i, xzii. 
See aleo nnder Hind nnd India. 

a monntain of Makkah in 
Arabia, 670. 

Hirat, — a district and city in the 
territory of ^aragiin, xiii, xx, xxi, 
XXV, xlvii Ixiv, 11 n4, 12n6,22, 23 
and n 1 , 27 and n 6, 28, 36 and n 9, 
38n6, 40n4, 41fi, 42n3, 
44, 45 n 8, 46 and u 4, 47, 48, 60. 
61n6, 71n6, 74n3. 81n, 86n, 
89 n 8, 90, 91 nn 8 and 2, 93, 102 
fi2, 104, 122 n 8, 129 n and n 3, 
130 and n. 132 n 9, 1 38 n 8, 149, 
153 n 7, 180 » 7, 186 n, 198, 237 
andn8, 246 n 8, 247, 248, 249, 
235 n 7, 256 n, 257 and n 2, 258 
and n, 269 and nn 3 and 6, 260 
n6, 264 n, 287 andnandnl, 
824 n, 825 n, 326 n, 828 n, 839 
n 8, 341 and n 7, 342 and n 1, 346, 
849 n, 358 andn8. 362, 363 n 8, 
364, 870 n2, 871, 372> 373 and 
n9, 374 andn6, 876 n, 877 and 
ne, 378, 379^6, 381-n5, 383, 
884 n 5, 890, 391, 393 n 8, 394 
ii2, 897 n 8,401 n, 402n, 404 and 
n 1 , 407 and n 8. 409 and n 6, 410 
n6, 411 », 412, 416.417, 419 n 5, 
424, 427, 447 n 6, 455 n, 471 and 
n5, 472 andn. 476 nl, 480 n, 
498 n, 602 n 6, 603, 604 n 2, 640 n, 


878 n, 874 n, 903 71, 9897», 99071, 
991 and7», 1003. 10('47i5, 1006 
7»1, lOllTi, 10127»0, 1018, 1014 

71 2, 1015 andTi, 1016, 101771, 

1018 and7», 1019 7t. 102071, 1021, 
1022 7», 1028, 1027718. 1036 and 
n 1, 1037 n and n 2. 1038 and n 6, 
1039 and Tin 8 and 9, 1042 ti 6, 
104671. 1048, 1049 and7i2, 

1050 7^ 105171, 1052 and 71 6, 

1053 71 9, 106471, 1036 71, 1057 
and 71 4, 1069 n 9, 1070 and ti 8, 
107371. 1119, 1120712, 1126716, 
112771, 112871, 1132, 113771, 

114371, 115471 2, 1177, 1185 71, 

119471.1198718, 1199 n. 120071, 
120171. 1203 71, 1205 718, 1206 

71 3. 1226 and Til. 1292 nl. 

Hirat, river of. See the Harl and 

the Hnri-rud. 

Hirmand. the, — a river of Central 
Asia. 194, 309 n. 355 u 6 . 1020 ti. 
Hi^ar of AndWiud, 478 n6. 
l^i^ar of Karah, in the territory of 
KhnrasSn. 1203. 

Qi^ar of Lohor. 1183 and 7i7. 

Qiflr of Siol-kot. 453. 

Ui^rr of Tak, 1029 ti. [Dihli, 646. 
Hi^ar-i-Nau [the Now Citadel], of 
^ifari, — a tract of country in Tur- 
kiatan, 233 ti 5. 

Ho-chow, — the name given by the 
Chinese to the capital of the I* 
ghurs. 920 ti, 985 ti, 1220 n, 1222 n. 
The Ho-ohew or Ko-ohew of the 
Jesuits^ map. 

Hohang-Ho, the,— a river of China, 
921 71 , 951 n, 981 n, 1138 ti. Also 
called the Kara-Mnran, which 
also see. 

Hok, wrong name of the fortress 
of Ok, 1122 n. 
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H<Aani NaV&t,— >a place in the 
mountain range of Mu-awand or 
Mu>awandur, in Tnrkiatin, 942 n. 

Ho lin, — the name given by the 
Ghineae to the Ulngk Yurat, 
1106 n. 

Ho- nan, the Chinese province of, 
]218n. 

Ho 8i, the ancient name of the 
country of TingVut or 
947 n. 

Hrad-war [Hardwar], a town of 
Hindustan, 799 n2. 

Hnjrah-i-Rhah Muklm, — a town on 
the bank of the Biah, 533 n, 

B uk and Kurk, — a district in the 
territory of Kirman, 200 n 6. 

I^^ulvvan, — a district and town in 


the territory of *lr&Vi 10n8, 22 
n7, 65nl. 

Ijtulwan Pass, the ** gate** of 
251 andnS, 266 n, 1117. 

Hotcayun-dnjz,— a fortress in the 
^uiiistan of the Mala^idah» 
1207 n. 

Hungary, 1166n, 1167 n, 1168n. 

Hd-qunng, the Chinese province of, 
1219 n, 1221 n, 1222 n. 

Hurrouz, — an island in the sen of 
Pars [the Persian Gulf], 179 «8, 
180 and n, 88d« 

jyiashnudl, same as Qnshnde, which 
see. 

Hutall or Dhutull, — a place in 
Gujarat, 521 n. [see. 

Hyarcan, 984 n, for YarVand, which 


I. 

'Id gah, — name of a gate of Sa- 
markand, 970 71. 

Idor, — a town of Hindustan, on the 
road from Ajmir to Nahrwalah, 

621 n. [of, 263 n. 

Ighhak, I'nSk or A'nal^, — fortress 

Tghrak, — name of the territory held 
by tbelghruk tribe of Turkmans, 
called after them, zlix, 391 and 
n 8. 

I-ghur country, the, 876 n, 889 n, 

920 u, 933 n, 952 n., 960 n 6, 984 n, 
1140n, 1145 n. See also under 
Ifghuria and I-ghuristan. 

I-ghuria, or country of the I-g^urs, 

084 n. See also under the I-ghur 
ceantry and I-ghuristau. 

I-f^uristan, 952 n, 1141 n. See also 
under the I-g^ur country and 
I'ghuria. 


Ihrawat, — a or town in 

Hindustan, 612 n 7. 

I*kab,<^a city in the country of the 
Urus [Russiaus], 1170 n, 

I-l^ra Vluran, the,— another name 
of the river Ohnng or Ohing- 
Khu, which see, 958 n. 

1-lah, the, — a river of MaghQlis- 
tan, 890 n. See also under the 
river llih. 

l ink, — a fortress in Mazandaran, 

993 n, 996 n. 

I-Ial or I-lal, — a fortress of Ma- 
zandaran, 277 n 5, 278 n, 993 m, 

994 n, — also called Lai. 

I-I5mi^, plain of. See under 

I-lasdi. [993 n, 

I-1an,— a fortress in T^haristan, 
l-llsh or I-lamish,— a plain of Tur- 
kistan, Iv, 982 n. 
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I-l!h,— a town in tbe territory 
of KaBhybar [Little Bakbaria], 
922 n. 

I-lih or I-Uh, the,— a river of Mu- 
l^tiliBtkn, 019 n, 020 n, 069 nl. 
Bee also under the I-lah. 

’Imidiab, — a fortress of Kurdis- 
tan, founded by *Imad-ad-DIa 
Zaugl, 204 n. 

l-mil or 1-mil,— the territory on 
the river l-mll of MoghuUstan, 
890 n, 913 a, 930 ft, 931 ft, 982 n, 
llOBn. 

I-mil, the, — a river of Mnghulis- 
tan, 890 n, 913 n, 916 it, 1083 n. 

l*nak or Ighuuk or A*nak, — for- 
tress of, 203 n. 

In Ghnn mountains, the, — in Mu- 
ghulistin, 8S5n. 

Inda-khud, an error for Indda- 
bhud. See page Ixi. 

Inddakhud or Andkhdd,— a town 
in the territory of Khurasan, 532 
n9, 004 nl, 929 n. See also 
under Andkhud. 

India, v, vii, viii, x and n 2, xi, 41 n, 
69 n, 72 71 6, 767i2, 78 ti, 79 7t, 
80 71, 84n8, 87 ti, 90nl, 93n9, 
94 71 3, 96 n 1, 104 n 2, 107 nn 6 
and 9, 110 nl, 128 n, 131 n 7, 
809 7t, 312 n 6, 318 n 9, 323 n, 
327 n, 351 71 9, 352 71 3, 355 n 4, 
863n 8, 380 n9, 431 n7, 441 ti 9, 
445 n, 416 n 5, 451 n, 456 n 1, 458 
n5, 459 n 7, 465 it, 469 n, 470 n 
and n 2, 471 n 5, 485 n 3, 501 n, 
505 n 8, 508 n, 511 n, 616 n 2, 617 
n3, 519 523 n, 62 in, 625a, 
626n, 527n,530n7, 631 /< 8, 532 
n8, 534 nl, 535 n, 536 n, 537 n, 
538 n, 539 n, 541«n7and8, 542 
n9, 545 n 5, 546 n7, 650nn5and 


6, 658n 5, 664 n6, 664 n, 584a2, 
5S9n, 677 n 6, 723 nl, 800 n 8, 
801 n, 878 n, 912 n, 964 n2, 991 n, 
1010 n, 1017 1019 n, 1028 n, 

1043 nl, 1045 n, 1046 n 2, 1056 
nl, 1064 n 2, 1071 nl, 1081 nl, 
1094 n, 1129 nl, 1131 fi, 1143 n, 
1154 n 2‘, 1155 n 6, 1174 n 6, 1192 n, 
1202 n, 1225 n, 1288n3,— app. ii, 
iii, iv, viii, xvii, xviii. See also 
under Hind and Hindustsn, 

Indian Desert, the, 812n3, 823 n 8. 

Indian Oocan, the, 1075 n. 

Ind-ldiu, for Indda-Jchud. 

Ind’Uiud, for Indda-JOiud. 

Indra-prastha,— an ancient Hindu 
town near Dihll, 508 tt 8. 

Indus, the, Iv, 74 n 2, 76n2, 7Bn, 
79 7t, 80 n, 95 n 7, 96 nn 1 and 2, 
285 n 5, 288 7t 3, 290 n 4, 29 In, 
292 n, 293 n 5, 294 n, 295 n, 297 n, 
39 In 9, 40371, 416 n 9, 455 n, 

457 7t, 462 n, 47 1 n 5, 485 n 8, 486 
n 5, 498 n 7, 499 n, 533 n, 534 n 1, 
535 n, 540 n, 541 n 7, 543 n, 615 
n9, 644717, 668 n, 674 n 3, 678 
7t7, 687 nl, 809nl, 816nn2 and 
3, 1015 n, 1017 n, 1021 n 8, 1043 
n 1, 1014 71, 1045 n, 1046 n and 
n 3, 1047 n 4, 1049 n 2, 1050 7i, 
1057n3, 1074n, 10757t, 1129nl, 
1130 n, 1131n, 1132 n, 1144n6, 
1145 n, 1154 nl, 1155 n 6, 1181 
n2, 120171, 1225 n. See also 
under the Sind. 

Infiders Mount, the, [Kapir di 
GiriJ, 78 n. 

Inta-I or A nta-e,— another name of 
the city of Taiming, the Pyen- 
lynng of tho Chinese, which is 
also called Nanking, 958 n. 

Ions, the name given by Hayton to 



ih« oapitol city Kay«ping*Fa, 
•fterwarda Shang-ttl, 1219 ». 

»Ita^, xlvi, Ivii. 10,22,23, 31 n 3, 
83, 89 n 9, 48, 46, 66andnl,66n, 
69, 61 n 4, 63, 66 ft 7, 84 audn6, 
87 and a, 88 andft7, 89, 93, 107 
n6, 108 n 6, 121, 130 and ft 6^ 132 
ft 2, 133, 137, 144 n, 146 « 6, 147, 
149 ft 8, 160, 151 and ft 6, 162, 
157 ft4, 168ft, 169, 166, 166 and 
ft and ft 7, 167 and ft 8, 168, 169, 
171 and n 9, 172 ft 3, 173, 174, 176, 
176, 177 ft 6, 181, 204 ft, 236, 239 
ft9, 242 andna6 and 6, 243 and 
ft and ft 7, 244 n 4, 247 ft, 249 and 
ftS, 250 andftft4 and6, 261 and 
ftft8 and 9, 262 n 3, 263, 266 and 
ft 4, 266 and ft, 268ft 4, 273 ft, 276 
ft and ft 2, 276, 277 ft 6, 279, 281 
and n 6, 282 and ft, 283 ft 9, 284, 
286, 296 fi, 296 n, 297 ft, 305, 877 
ft 6, 381 n 2, 382 and ft 8, 383, 392, 
439fi4, 467 ft, 678, 610 ft 6, 711, 
786 and n 6, 790, 801 n, 851 and 
ft 7, 861, 878 ft, 881, 927 ft, 963 n 8, 
990tt, 992, 994ft, 993ft, 996ft, 
997 ft, 1001, 1014 n 2, 1016 n 3, 
1074ft, 1105, 1109, 1116, 1117, 
1119, 1161 and ft, 1162 ft, 1168, 
1189, 1193 ft, 1196 ft, 1196, 1206 
and ft 3, 1207 and n, 1216 and n 1, 
1221ft, 1226, 1227, 1228, 1229, 
1232 and ft 1, 1234, 1259, 1264 tt, 
1266, 1266. 

*IriV-i>’Ajam, 132 ft 9, 151 n 6, 308 
ft 2, 974ft, 996ft, 1009 ft, 1117, 
1188ft, 1209ft, mOfi, 1260ft 6. 

‘IrSlf-i-’Arab, 204 >i, 308 ft 2, 1228 ft, 
1230 ft, 1233 ft 3, 1243 ft, 1256 

ft 6. 

Irakanah'^un. See under Irganah 
IjkUn. 


Iram,’— thefamouB garden of 
did, son of 'Ad, 886. 

I>rin, ix, xir, Irii, lx, 3, 4, 6, 19 
ftl, 29, 116, 116, 118, 184 ft 9, 
187, 183, 187 ft, 280,231,271ft, 
280, 284,302, 808, 809 ft, 882, 
423 ft 8, 464 tt, 661 ft 9, 679 ft 4, 
698 It, 717 ft, 720 It 1, 784 it 6, 
797, 870, 882 ft, 888 ft, 917 «1, 
93811, 961 n, 964 ft 2, 990 ft, 

1011 It, 1087 ft. 1107, 1111, 1112, 
1188, 1161, 1163, 1172, 1190 nl, 
1196, 1216, 1226, 1259, 1266, 

1287 ft. 

I-ran Zamin, 877 ft 1082 ft, 1094 ft, 
1116ft, 1121 n, 1162 ft, 1164 n, 
1181 ft 2, 1186 ft, 1190 ftl, 1101ft, 
1192 ft, 1193 ft, 1194 ft, 1196 It, 
1200 ft, 1211 a, 1215 m 4, 1264 ft, 
1267 m, 1263 n 8, 1286 n 9, 1293 m. 

Irdlgh or Irtish, — a country to the 
B.-W. of Tibbat, Ixiii, 890 m. 
See also under Ardlsh or Artis)}. 

Irginah or ^un,— a range of 
naonutains in Mughulistin, 882 m, 
888 m, 890 m, 891 m, 893 n, 894 m, 
896 m, 037 m 9, 938 m, 1091m. 

Iri-ab [vulg Harriab], — a darah in 
the province of Kapman, 499 ft. 

Irikl or IrVi, the capital of ^ashin 
in the Tinglfut language, 052 m, 
1086 It, 1086 m. 

IriVla or Irlflnh, the capital of ^i- 
shin or Ting^ut, as called by the 
Moghals, 1095 m, 1086 m, 1088 n. 

Irjatu or Arjatu, the ’Ukbah or 
Pass of, 919m. C?'***. 

irkanah-I^un. See under Irgiuuh- 

Ir^l. See under Irikl. 

IrVla. See under IriVi4. 

Irmanlah,— a town of Armenia, 
298ml. 
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Iron Gate Pkit» the, — a place be- 
tween two mountains, through 
which lay the route between 
Turkistan and Ohm. 1147 n 1. 

Irtakii or Irti^ia, the capital of 
TingVut or ^as^In, 1088 n. 

Irtish or Irdigh, 890 n. See under 
Ardis^ or Artl8]i. 

Irtish, the, — a river of Mughulistan, 
020n,960n,070n2. 

Irtish-JuiHk, the,— a river of Mu- 
^ulistan, 890 n. 

I^ahin,— a district and town in 
the *Irak-i-*Ajam, 28 n 9, 83 n 8, 
66nl, 88nn2and7, 89andn8, 
98ii6, 187 w8, 188n8, 148n8, 
144n, 146fi4, 170ti8, 178, 176, 
244n4, 249nd, 261n9, 262n8, 
268, 282n, 296n, 297 n 9, 298n, 
426 n 5, 679 and nn 4 and 6, 906 n, 
996 n, 1116 n, 1117, 1226, 1227 
and n 2, 1238, 1274 n. Also called 
l^afahin. 

Isfnnd,^ a town in the district of 
Nishapur in Khnrtsan. 181n7. 

Isfanjab, — a town of Miwara-un- 
IQahr, 27, 28 andn8« 49 andn6, 
908n, 906n, 916n, 902n. Also 
called Sfanjab and Sifanjab. 

Isfarl^n or Isfarajln, — a town in 
the district of Klshipur in |^u* 
risau, 276 n, 480 n, 990n, 991 a, 
1121a. 

Isfarayin. See under Isfari’m. 

Isfirar or IsfMr, fortress of,— in 
the territory of S^urasan, Iziv, 
201, 897 n 7, 1197, 1198. See 
also under Isfislr. 

Isfisar or Isflsar, — a district and 
town in the territory of g^ura- 
skn, the present Sabswir, ziiv, 
Uiv, 897 andn7, 472, 480n, 
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1061n, 1062 n4, 1070 aDdn8. 
See also under Isfirar. 

Is^rusnah, — a district and town of 
Mawara-nn-Nahr, 962 n. See 
also under Ismshtah. 

Iskandariah or Sikandariah,— the 
Alexandria of the maps, 210 n 
224. 

Ismshtah or Slrasl^tah,— a district 
and town of Miwari-un-Nahr 
27n 6,962n. Also called Is^rus- 
nah. 

lBsi|^ Lake, the, — same as the 
IssI|^-Kol, which see. 

Issigh'Kol or Issigh-Kol, the,— a 
little sea or great lake in Mu- 
ghulistan. 870 n, 879 n, 890 n, 
019n, 922n, 970n2. 

Issi^-Kol, the, — same as the Isslidl* 
Kol, which see. 

Issik-kul, the, for the Issi gV Kol. 
which see. 

Ism-kol, the,— same as the Issigh- 
Kol, which see. 

IstaUur or Istal^ar,— a district 
and town in the territory of 
Fare, 94n8, 174, 176 nl, 178 n7, 
266n,804 n2. 

Istanbul, — another name of OonS* 
tantinople, 161 n, 168 n 6. 

Istawa or Astawa, same as Asdar, 
Astadir and Astawa. 

Istii,— one of the mountains of 
the range between Qhosnin and 
Hirst, 889 n 8, 870 n 2. 

Istlah, — a district between GSias- 
nin and Hirst, 880andn8, 870 
andn2, 448. 

Istiys, same as Istia and Istlah, 
which see. 

Itiwah,— a town of Hinddstan, 
618 n, 742 n9. 
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J2b^***a timefc of country in Ghm* 
iictan,980andn9. 

Ja*bar,— a fortress in tlie territory 
of Bum, 204a. 

' Jadir, the,— or 

Jadsrah, the,— a rirer of Mswara* 
nn-Nahr, 434 and n0« Sea also 
under Jaslr. 

Jadidah Ifasjid,— in Man^riyah of 
the Diyir-i-Mifriah, 229 n 5. 
Jagdespur,— a town of Hindostan, 
861 n 8. 

Jage-nagnr, for Jaj-nagar. 
Jagnith,— a proTince of eastern 
Bang, 667 n 8, 668 n 8. 

Jsh-^ut, — another name of Khits 
or Qlkin, 912 n 9. See also under 
Ja^ut or JsiiVut. 

Jaik, the, — a rirer of Turkistan, 
870 n. 

Jai1am,the,816n8, for the Jhilam, 
which see, 

Jaipur, the Bajput State of, 853 

n6. 

Jaj, — another name of the district 
of 8bas^ in Mawara- nn-Nahr, 
28n8,92le. 

Jajl-nagar or ^ijf-nagar,— a town 
of Hindustan, 680 a. 

Jsj*nagar, territory and State of, 
xXTii, liy, 678 andn2, 674 n 8, 
686n 6, 687 and nn8and4,588n, 
680n, 690 a,691n, 692ft, 628n2, 
663 n 9, 664 n6^ 665, 666n, 701 
nl, 788,789 and n6,740 n 8,763, 
768 and nn8 and 4, 779 n. 
Jaj-nagar-CdiM^i 692 n. See 
under Jij-nagar and Cdnuih. 
Jijnagur, for Jaj-nagar. 

Jij.pur,— a town or city in the Jij* 
nagar State, 687 n 4. 


Jl-jurm— a city and district in 
the territory of Sburisan, ISl, 
1067 a, 1121 a. 

Jsl^ashmlnor Ja^s^min,— a tract 
of country W. of Kaehghar. 922a. 
Jakl&man, same as Ja]|^ac2pnan, 
which see. 

Jakut or ^akat,— atown of Turkic- 
tin, 961 a. 

Jikut or Jaukilt, — the name g^ven 
by the Mugkals to the country 
of or Qliin, 012a9, 1216a, 
1220 a. Also called Jah-kut, 
Jalalabad,— a town of Afgkanistln, 
79 n, 881 al, 1012a4, 1026a. 
JalSlibid or Don^ak, capital of the 
country of Nimros and Bijistin, 
188a7. 

Jalandar or Jalhandar,— a town in 
the Pan j-ab, xsyii, 679 and a 8, 
746. 

Jiilandhnr. Bee under Jalandar or 
Jalhandar. [see. 

Julhandar, same as Jalandar, which 
Jalisar,— a territory in Hindustan, 
7l8n2,7l4n9,794, 849anda8. 
Jalis]),— a tract of country south of 
Mn|j|ulistin, 889 a. 

Jilor, — a k^fbah or town of Hin* 
dustan, 607 a, 627. 

Jam, — a city and district in the 
territory of Khurisan. 22, 181, 
247 a, 990 a, 991 a. 

Jam, the, same as the Jam Mnran, 
which see. 

Jam Murln, the,— a rirer flowing 
from the Altan mountains, 951 n, 
981 a, 088 a. See also under the 
^am Muran. 

Jaman, the, 684a2. Seeunderthe 
Jamna and the Jun. 
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Jmakf the,'*-tbe Jmiiiia of the 
Iiiftpi,i70ti2, 62411, 709 h. Alio 
CftUod the Jon or Temiina, whioh 
alio lee. ** 

Jamu,— a territoTj of Hinduitan, 
824 andn9, probably an error 
for Damow or Damu. 

Jamu, the Hindu State of,— in Kai^* 
mir, 79 n, 738 n 6. See alio 
nnder Jamup. 

Jamuo, the Hindu State of,— in 
Kaihinlr. 463 it 4, 454 a, 455 a, 
40Oa8, 466 a 1,467 a. See alio 
nnder Jamu. 

Janlb&d, an error for Janabid, lee 
page IzL 

Jlnln, the,— a river in the country 
of Bob, 1168 a. 

Jand or Jnnd,— a territory of Ma« 
wara-un-Nahr, 927 a, 971 a, 972 n, 
978 a, 982 a, 983 a, 1028 n. See 
alio nnder Jnnd. 

Jand^i-Shapur,— a town of Ahwaz, 
22 a8. 

Jande*ShapW| lame ai Jand-i- 
Shapur. 

Jandwal,— a place a few milei S.-E. 
of Itawah, 470 a !• See alio under 
Phand-wal. 

Jang, Ohagl^an*. See under Qha- 
l^an Jang. 

Jang, IJLara-. See under J^ara- Jang. 

Jang-i-Sial,— a town in the Panjab, 
454n. 

Janinah mountain of T^l^an, the, 
1012 andn2. 

Janiah mountain, for Janinah 
mountain. [Hinduitan, 627. 

Janjer,— a town in the country of 
* JaighuiorJanjhuhl,— another name 
of the Jud mountain! or the Salt 
Binge, 637 n, ilSln. 


Jannat-ibad,— name of the Mmda 
or diitrict in whbh Qauf ii 
aitnated, 582 a6. 

Jannat*nl-Bilid,— Bangilah ii 

eometimei lo ityled, 659 a 2. 

Jan*8indln. See nnder Khan* 
Sindln. 

Jar,— a district in the country of 
Qhiir. 1070 and n7> 

Jaral!,— a place in the Do-ab of the 
Jun and the Gang, 809. 

Jara-lum,— a canal in Mn|^uliatanv 
cut by IS^aidUithe fourth ^an of 
the Busanjar dynasty of the 
Mu|^aM-malr, 896 n. 

Jarmis,— a district in the country 
of l^ur, 338 and a9, 846. Also 
called jS^armas and Barmas. 

Jarmun, mountains of, 1. 

Joru|:, the Qhul [uncultivated or 
desert tract] of, 293 n 5. After- 
words called the QhuM>JalalI, 
whioh see. 

Jarum, the district ofGarmsIrin 
the territory of Khurasan. 16 and 
fi8, 267, 848, 862, 376andn9, 
891, 426. 

Jarus,— a district in the territory 
of Ghur, 826 n. Also called 
Kharus and Qarus. 

Jasalmir,— a territory of Hindus- 
tan, 80 n. 

Jaiujah, — a parganah between 
Odlioh and Bang&lah, 593 n. 
Turned into Jessore by Euro- 
peans. 

Jatah,— another name of Mughulis- 
tin, 889n, 969n. Galled Getei 
by Europeans. 

Jat-nagar,— a district of Bangalah, 
692 n, 739 n 6. 

Jatr^lbad,— a town of S^uriiin 
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foanded by Salt&n Ibrihlm Ohm* 
Dftwi, 104. 

Jatwan,— a district and town of 
Hindustan, 469 nO. 

Jiu]||:ut or Ji^ut, 1220 n. See 
under Ja^ut and Jah-l^^ut. 

Jawxjin or Jnzjin, 1011 n. See 
under Jusjan or GQsgan. 

Jawzjanln— a tract of country in 
Qwirann, 282 n. 

Jazartesi the, 28n8, 76n2, 016n, 
970n2, 1084n. See also under 
the Sim ian. 

Jasi'ir, the, 204 n, probably the 
Jazirah, which see. 

Jazar, the,— a rirer of MawariUnn* 
Nahr, 267 andfi6, 484n9. Also 
called the Jadir and the Jadirah. 

Jaslrah, the, [Mesopotamia], 185, 
204n, 228n 4, 882. 

Jasuran, — a town of Khnrlsan. on 
the way between BalUi and Biitt, 
268 n. 

Jeja^an or Qeja^in,— a plaoe in 
thecountiy of Marlm, 1170 a. 

Jem, the, 988 a. Same as the Jam 
Morin, which see. 

Jend, 978 a. See under Jand and 
Jund. 

Jennessi, the,— a rirer of Mugbu- 
listan, 988 a. 

J ericho,- the Ari^a of Arab Geogra- 
phers, 898 a8. 

Jerusalem, xlrii, lix, 8,4, 101 a 8, 
105a6, 148a 2, 204a, 209a6, 
2l0a, 220a 8, 821a, 1260a. 

Galled Bait-ul-Mubaddas by the 
Arabs. 

Jessore, 698 a. The Jasudah of the 
natiyes, which see. 

Jesdoun,— a dependency ctf Hirit, 
887 a. 


Jbajhar,— a town of Hindistiu, 
7l4a9, 788. 

Jhanjhanah,— a district in the 
country of Hindustin, 769. 

Jhif-Kundah or Obhir-Kundf— a 
tract of country in Hindustan, 
lying on the right bank and upper 
part of the Sop, 687 n 4, 588a, 
691a. 

Jhilam, the, — the Jhelum of the 
maps, xxir, liy, 97 p, 408 a, 464 a, 
488a, 486a 8, 486 a6, 686a, 

686n, 537a, 688n, 604 andn6^ 
678, 688 n 3, 697n, 816 andaa 
8andl,822,828a, 1180 a, 1181a, 
1154a 1, 1166 n 6. Also called 
the Bihat. See also under the 
Jihlam and the Jilam. 

Jhind. See under JInd. 

Jibil, the,— or Mountains of Dllam, 
the tract of country south of the 
Caspian, 1188 a# Also cadled 
the Kohistan. 

Jibal, the, — the mountain traot of 
the north of Ghur. 149 and a 8, 
848, 868 a 2, 864, 866, 866, 871 
a8,489 a4, 1188a. 

Jibil of Hirat, the, xx, xxi. 

Jibil, the,— or the Highlands of 
*lrab, called also the *lrab-i* 
’AJam, Ivii, 89 and a 9, 187, 178, 
1117, 1189. 

Jibil of S^urisin, the, 282. 

Jibal-i-JudI, the, 482 a. See the 
Jud Hills. 

Jihlam, the, same as the Jhilam 
and JHam, whicdi see. 

Jibun, the, xxiy, lyii, Ixiii, 24, 26, 
81, 86a6, 46a4, 76a2, 84^86, 
116 and aS, 117a, 118, 119, 120 
andal, 121, 128a, 184a4, 164 
anda9, 166a6, 166a8, 261a, 
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ad8f», 274«1, 275t»Midn2, 

876fi, 277i 260, 201 202n, 
800», 845, 888, 4lOn6, 412, 414 
n8, 426ii6, 473n2, 474, 480fi, 
485 » 8, 870 n, 882 n, 800 n, 004 n, 
OOOn, 011n7, 014, 016 », 010, 
017nl, 021n, O20ii, 081, 032n, 
068, 078 n, 087, 088 n, 080 andn, 
OOOn, 1001, 1003nn4andl, 
1005 n, 1008, 1000, 1027 n8, 

1082 n, 1084 fi, 1086 n, 1097, 
1090n, 1100n8, 1127n, 114ln, 
1145n, 1186n, 1193n, 1105n, 
1226, 1890 n0. See also under 
the ** Ozcui.*’ 

Jflam or Jilam, the, — the Jhelum of 
the maps, 06n 1, 97 n, 483 n, 604, 
678, 815, 822. See also under 
the Jhilam* 

Jill, — a ferry orer the Jhilam river, 
485 n 8. 

Jind [Jhlnd],*— a district of Hindus* 
an, 782, 832, 887. 

Jlraft, — a district and town in the 
province of Kirman, 283 nO, 
084 n, 074 n, 1118 nO, 1110 n. 

Jirfat, an error for Jiraft, which 
see. 

Jirjin,— a tract of conntry south 
of Kashyhar. 922 n* 

Jirkah or Qhirkah, —a city in the 
country of the Uriis, 1160 n, 
ll70n, 1171 n. 

Jirkah or Ohirkahf the,— a river 
in the country of the Urus, 
1169 n. 

JIt-pur, 706 n 7. See under Santur, 
which is the correct name of this 
place. 

JItur, 705n7. See under Santur, 
which is the correct name of this 
place. 


Jodpur,— a town of HiuddsUn, 611 
n8, 705 n7. 

Jodhpur, same as Jodpur, which see. 

Jogi Bila-nith, hill of,— in the 
district cf Naudanah, 587 n. 

Josh-i-Ab-i-Garm, [the jet of hot- 
water], place near to Tigin- 
ibab, 858. 

Josbbak,— a subur of the city of 
Mauyil, 1281 n. 

Jonnpoor. See under Junpur. 

Jowir, the, 267 n 6. See the Jasir 
and the Jadarah. 

Jowarsher, — a fortress in the 
territory of the Ij^nhistan, 1107. 

Jud Bagh, the, 709 n. See under 
the Bagh-i-Jud. 

Jud Hills, the, — the Salt Bange of 
our maps, 294 n, 481, 482 n, 484 n, 
587 n, 688 n, 678, 815, llSOn, 
1131 n, 1182 n. See also under 
the Koh-i-Jud. 

Jud,— a plain before the city of 
Dihll, 529 n 4, 606 andn 8, 786 a 8. 

Judea, 101 n 8. 

Jue In jll,— -name of a canal in Hirlt, 
1128 n. 

Ju-in, — a district of Khurisan, 
1121 n. 

Jttjihu ^as^In,— a city of Mu|^u. 
liatan on the banka of the Jg^ara- 
Mur-an, ll87n. 

Juk and Kuk. See the next. 

Juk and Luk,— a district in the terri- 
tory of Kirman, 200 n 6. 

Julik,— one of the ferries of the 
river SIbun, 970 n 2. 

Jumna, the, 709 n. See under the 
Jamna and the Jun. 

Jun or Yamuna, the, — the Jumna 
of the maps, 470n2, 518 n, 629 
n6, 684n 2, 640, 646, 667 n 8, 
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68 »fi 6 | 686 indue, e96n8,708, 
709fi,788ii7,742ii9, 809, 816, 
817,881 iodfi 6 , 850n8. See 
ilep luder the Jamna. 

Jnnibid or Qonibad,— a town in the 
(nhlitin, between Tibet and 
Hirat, Ui, 881n6, ae4anda 2, 491. 

Jnnd, or oorreotlj Jand,— a terri* 
toryof Mawari«an-Nahr, zlriii, 
120, 121, 288, 287, 240a, 242n6, 
254, 86811 , 269n, 273n, 908n, 
909 a, 911 a, 921 a, 1099a, 1292. 
See alio under Jand. 

JCmpur [vuL Jonnpoor],— a city of 
Hinduetan, founded by FIrui Shib 
Tngbla^ 93 a 9, 589n, 691a. 

Jnrjan or Jurjan,-*a district and 
town east of the Oaapian, 31 a 8 , 
87 a, 45 a 7, 81 a, 104, 151 a 6 , 266 
a 7, 278 a. Galled also Gurgan, 
which see. 

Jurjinan, capital of l^wirasm, 
232 a. See under Jdijiniah. 


Jdijaniah, the capital cf Khwtnim 
on the 62a9, 84 

a 8, 86 a, 288 a, 962 a. 

Jorowli,— -atownof Hindaet&n,800 
a 7. 

Jnwain,««-a town in the territory of 
990a. 

Jniarwan, up the Talley of the 
Murg]k.ab ri?er, zlfii, 886 a 2 , 
876, 890, 402a, 476 andaaS 
and 2, 917. Called also Qusar- 
wan, which aee. 

Juzdes,«-a fortress in the l^ubistan, 
86 a, 186 a. 

Jus jin or Gdsgln,-»a district on 
the north-west frontier of Ghiir. 
iz, zxi, 1011 a. See also under 
Gusgan. 

Juzjanan or Qusglnln,--a district 
and town of ^nr, 75 a 6 , 

81a, 186 a, 326 a, 1097 a 7. See 
also under Gusginan. 


ll^a’an Ling, the,— a great river of 
China, Iv, 1 220 n. Known to the 
Chinese as tho Kyan-lin. 

Ka'b, Bayabsn of, an unonltiyated 
plain between j9\}fjSLn and BalUli 
1009 

Ka’bah, the sacred Temple of 
Ifakkah, 8, 178, 190, 192, 248. 

l^bal, the,— a river of Turkistin, 
970 a 2. 

¥abiilih, 164, 918 a, 920 a, 986w. 
An error for flLaiink, see page 
zlvii. 

I^abohihi ** Vihfiha^, which 
see. 


l^abob^Vf-^i^ dasJ^t or plain in Tnr- 
kistan, 877 n, 

Kabud Jamsh, — a territory of 
Khurasan. 1121a. 

Kabul, territory of, ziv, zliz, 1, 19 
nl, 22 anda 6 , 31a3, 73 anda 8 , 
74n2, 77a, 78n,88a2, 97a, 98 
n 8 , 267, 288 a 8 , 289n,806 a 6 , 
808a 2, 809a, 824a, 884a and 
a 8 , 376, 391, 484a, 4Ua7, 602 
a 6 , 609a, 717 a, 873 a, 874 a, 881, 
1015 a, 1020 a, 1022 a, 1025 a, 
1042a5, 1044a, 1047, 1051a, 
1057 a4, 1115a5, 1119, 1181a. 
1144a6, 1202 a. 
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Xibnli rifer pMSing 

through Klbal, 78 fi, 

79n,288 » 8,685n,688i». 664n, 
102211, 1048nl, 104411. 

¥Ab<llah,--s town on the hank of 
the Blah, 633 n. 

Kabnakan, 1106 n, for KJiabushan, 
which fee. 

Kafibhf the Binn or deaert of,— 
between Sindh and Gnjarlt, 82 
a 2* 

Kiohti* the name given by Abn-1* 
Ghaai Bahadur Oan to Iriki or 
Iri^ia, the capital of Kiaj^in or 
Tingkut, 1066 n. 

I^adaa or Faraa, — a diatriot and 
town of Khurasan, 376 n, 1026, 
1054 and a 2. Also written 
^adna and IjLadnah, which also 
see. 

Kadhah-Katankah or Gadhah* 
Katnnksh,*-a tract of country 
in Hinduatin, 687 n4, 68811 , 739 
n6. 

IS^Sdna, — a diatriot and town of 
Khurasan, 867 a 7, 398 n 6 . See 
also under fadas, ^adush and 
Faraa. 

lyiaduah,— a district and town of 
Khurasan, 375 n, 1054 n 2. See 
also under Saidas, ^adua and 
Firaa. 

^af, mountain of. See under the 
Koh.i-f|:af. 

Jf^afshaki same aa ¥ibfihak> which 
see. 

Kafiristan,— a tract of country in the 
Hindu Kuah, 1044 n. 

Kih or Gah,— a Kala* or fortress of 
Sijiatin, 36 n, 1208 n. 

Kahan, the,— a feeder of the Wane- 
Gangs river, 688 n. 


fshirah, the capital of Mifr and 
tho Cairo of the maps, liv, 101 
n 8 , 140n 2, 209fi6, 212ii1,218 
n6,216n9,2l7n,818n, 22Sii4, 
229 n6, 1260n, 1276n. 

^ahluhah or Pass of Ifong^hin. 

See under fongkahln. 

Kahlur, — a city in ruins on the east 
side of the Sind, 638 n# 

Kahram, 469 »7,— app. v, for Kuh- 
fam, which aee. 

|{[aialigh or j^Cailll^, same as ||Laia« 
lib or KailUk, which see. 

I^aialik or lfai5liV,“^a territory of 
Tnrkistan 8 . of the Ulugh Tifj^ 
and between Tnrfan and A^su, 
xlvii, 900 and n 2, 924 n, 980 n, 
931ft, 969nl, 970n2, 982n, 

986 n, 989 n, 1004, 1028, 1064, 
1055 , 1061 n 7, 1066 ft 6 , 1112n8, 
1182 n, 1141 n, 1184n. See 
under ^nbalik and ^aya 1 i|^. 

Kaif or Kay if,— a town in the 
Diylr-i-Mi 9 riab, lix, 229 n 6 . 
^ailar, the,*-^ river of Tnrkistan, 
943 n. See under the river 
Kalar. 

Kailas, — a ridge in the Himalayab 
mountains, 737 n 9. 

^a’ln,— the chief place of the l^a« 
bistan, Ixiv, 196 n 8 , 894, 1039, 
1197, 1198 andn7, 1203, 1205 
n8, 1214 n 8 . 

Kai-song-f^ the capital of the 
Chinese province of Honan, 
968 11 . 

Kaitbal,— a tract of country in 
Hindustan, 648 andnS, 692, 
697w, 699 andn5, 707ii7, 749 
andn2, 831,840, 841. 

Kaja,— a district south of Nang* 
rahar, 1022 n. 
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Kij1i»-or 

Kajlab,— the name of a place on the 
route to the Indue b/ the Pai* 
wir Fail, 290 n4. 

Ki-jd,— a city in the territory of 
Ting^dt or JJ^SshTn, 1086 n. 

Kajurdn, — a b^fr and territory in 
the oonntry of GBidr, SlO, 842, 
870, 101611, ]018n. See aieo 
nnder the Iglafr-i-Kajurin. 

IJ^akaeue or Koh-i*1^af, the, 1287 a, 
the Ganoaene of the maps. 

¥d1^,— a small town in the 
histin, a dependency of Jnna* 
bad, 391 and a 2. 

Kakahal moan tains, the, — in Hn* 
ghdligian, 970 a 2. 

¥ala*-i-Kah or Gih, — a fortress of 
Sijistan, 85 n, 1203. 

l{:ala*-i-Naa,— a fortress on the 
Amd« 1080 a. 

Ij^alaM-Safid, — a fortress of Pars, 
175 n 7, 178 n 7. 

I![a1a’«i-Shah,— a strong fortress of 
Isfahan, 145 a 4. 

JJIalaQbm,— a mountain range of 
Tnrkistan, 941 n. 

l^aVah of Baghdad, the, 1243 a. 

Ka1ah*i-Koh,— a place near Hirit, 
1126 n 6. 

Kalair or Kileir,— a place near the 
frontier of Tirhut, 704 andn2, 
838n7. 

Kila Nawar. the,— a lake of Tur- 
kistan, 943 n. 

Kalangae ^^ndd or Ijfnd,— a terri- 
tory bordering on Khi^a, 943 », 
945 n. [Sind. 

Kdlaiiji, 1074 a, for Kalinjar of 

Kalangu^,— or 

Kalanku^,— a city in the country 
of Tiiigkdt or IJiBhin, 947 w. 


Kallr,— a territory near the oonntry 
of the Bolo, 1167 «. 

ly^allr, the,— a rirer of Tnrkistln, 
the ^lar of our maps, 048ii. 

Kalat, an error for Jj^arit, see page 
lx. 

^l*at,— a place near TdsinjQnrd- 
sin, lx, 276 n. 

Kilbi,— a territory of Hinddstin, 
52411, 668 n6. 

Kdler or Kalair,— a place near the 
frontier of Tirhut, 704 n 2. See 
also under Kdlair. 

Kalinjar,— a strong fortress of 
Binddstan, in Bhati-Qhora the 
tract lying on the left bank of the 
Sop, east of BanEras, 491, 628 n, 
624n, 653 n 6, 603 ii6, 682 n 6, 
704 n 2, 783, 734, 736 and n 9, 748 
w8, 766, 767 n 7, 769, 777 n, 817 
andn6, 824andn8, 825,860ii8, 
— app. xxiii. 

Kllinjar,— a strong fortress in the 
prorlnee of Multan, 75 n 6, 87 a, 
88n2, 94a2, 117n, 120n8, 126 
n2, 905 e, 1074a,— also called 
Talwarah. 

Kalinjar,— a territory on the banks 
of the Sind rirer, 1074 n, 1075 a. 

Kslidn,— a fortress of Khurasan. 
1003. See under KEl-ydn. 

Kaliyar, — a few miles north-east of 
Bufkl, 704 n 2. 

Kaliydn or Kal-yuu. See under 
Kalydn. 

Kalunjur, 624 n, for Kalinjar of 
Hind. 

Kalur-dn or Kaldr-an,— a tract of 
country north of Tnrkistin, 037 
andn7, 940 if, 963 w, 1000 n, 
1106n, 1140n, ll78n, 1179a, 
1180n, 12l5n2, 1219n. 



Kalar-An or Lnkah,ihe, — a river of 
Turkistan, 892 894 n, 980 n 1. 

RalwS-I, — or 

Kulwi’In.r— a traofc of country in 
Hindustan, 676 n. 

Kal-yiin or Kaliyun, — a territory 
and fortress in the country of 
Khurasan. 875, 390, 409, 412, 602 
n6, 1008, 1051 andn, 1052, 1053 
andn9, 1064 andn 2, 1055, 1061. 

Kal-yu^, — a territory of Khnrasart. 
502 n6, for Ral-yuu or Kaliyun, 
which see. 

Kama, the, — a river in the country 
of Bulghar. 1165 n. 

Kainah, — a town in the Bharat-pur 
territory on the route from 
Mathurah to Firuz-pur, 790 and 
n9. 

Kamnh, — a town of Afghanistan, 
between Jalalabad and Peshawar. 
79 n. 

Kamah, the, — another name of the 
river Ohitrar or Ohitral. 79 n. 

If ami j, the,— a river of Turkistan, 
970 n 2. 

Kaman, the, — the river of Kunar, 
north of the Kabul river, 1048 
nl. 

Knmil, 1020 n, wrong spelling of 
Kabul. 

l^^am-jiw, — a city in the territory 
of Tingkufc or Kashin, 1086 n, 

Kam-Kamjlut, — a tract of country 
in Turkistan, 951 w. See also 
under Kum-Kurajiut. 

Kam-Kamjiut, the, — a river in the 
country of IjLirkl* in Turkistln, 
969 fil. 

]}:ani-KunQb»k)’^ft country 

in Turkistan, 951 n, 959 n. See 
also undor l^um-ljCuhjak. 

27 


Kamroop, 766 n 8, for Ksmr&d» 
which see. 

Kimrud, — a district and city of 
Hindustan, 635 n, 654, 557, 568n8, 
661 andn9, 562a, 668 n, 564 anda, 
567, 569 and an 4 and 5, 670 and 
a andn 9, 573, 587, 698 a, 694 
and a 1, 596, 701 a 1, 764 and a 6, 
765 andnS, 766, 770 a 9, 771 a, 
773a, 775a, 779a, 1046 anda 
and a 8, 1081. Also called Kanw- 
riL 

Kamrnp, 568 a, for Kamrud, which 
see. 

Kan-i*Gul, — a mead near Samar* 
kand, 1194n. 

Kananj, same as k^innauj, which 
see. 

^andahar, mistaken for Gandhir 
and ^andhar, the country be- 
tween Hind and Tibbat, 77 a, 
80 n, 1217 a. 

IjCandahar, the town of Afg^anis- 
tan, ix, ziv, xlix, 35 n, 77 a, 80 a, 
285a5, 831 n2, 339n 7, 355 n6, 
609 a, 713 a, 873 n, 1017 a, 1018 a, 
1020 a, 1217 a. 

Kandes, — a district of Hiudustan, 
ix. 

^andharor Gb^ndbar, 1216 a, 1217 a. 
See under Gandhar. 

Kandnana, 688 n, for Gondwinah, 
which see, 

^angnktae, — a territory in Turkis* 
tan, 945 a. 

Kang-chong-Fd,— a town in tho 
Chinese province of Shen-si, 
1222 a. 

Kanjar, 1074 a, for the territory of 
Kalinjar on the river Sind. 

Kankuri or Ganguri, — a distriot of 
Hindustan, 676 and a 2. 
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Sanon], 467ii| for l^innaiij, which 
•ee. 

KAnpUah,— a town Ijing on the 
■onthem bank of the Gnnges a 
few milea N. N. W. of Bnda*un, 
551a. 

Kan-sa,— or 

Kanenh,— a dependency of the 
kingdom of Hia, 047 n. 

Kinwru, 603n. Another name of 
Kimrdd, whioh see. 

Kipir di Girl — the InfldeVs Mount, 
place on the western bank of 
the Indus, 78 n, 1048 n 1* 
Kaptshak, for 

l^ari-bash, — a tract of country In 
the territory of Tingkut or Mi- 
shin, 1140 n. 

l(nr& Bilad, the,— in Mn^buh'stin, 
1179 n, 

f ara*2hel or ]^arl*shSl, the,— a 
range of mountains in Northern 
India, 1046nandn8. 

H^ari Ohlng. !▼« 

l^ara- Jang,— the name gpyen by the 
Moi^ais to half the country of 
Gandhar, where the people are 
black, Ir, 1216 n, 1217 n. 

$ara ^ata-i, an error for (^ra 
^itae. 

Kara-Khelin, for l^arl furam. 
Kara«Kherem, for ^axf l^uram. 
l^ari Khita,— or 

l^ara ^ifae,— a country north of 
^hifa, xWii, 154, 286n6, 239 and n, 
240n, 245n 7, 263, 264n, 270, 
283 n9, 401 n, 402 n, 473 n 2, 474n, 
736 andn4, 746, 740, 900. 903», 
911, 912 n 9, 921 n, 924 n, 926 n. 
932 n, 938 n, 934 n, 956 n, 959 n, 
966 n6, 967 n, 980, 983 n, 986n, 
1118n9. 


Karakhitai, 921 n, for Karft-Khitl. 
whioh see. 

far! Khwllah.— a territory in 
Ighuristan, 952 a, 1141 n. 

]g[ara Eol or Black Lake,— of Tur- 
kiatiin, 909 n, 970 n 2. 

Kara-Eoram, for $ara Q^uram. 
Karakorum, 915 n, for Kara l^nram. 
l^Lara-lgLnm, — a tract of country in 
Tnrkistan, xlviii, Ir, 268 n 4, 
982n, 983 n, 1140 n, 1176n8. 

?ara ]{|[aram,— a tract of country 
inTurkistan, xlyiii, It, 154, 268 n 4, 
875 n, 889 n, 915 n, 916n, 917 n, 
920n, 924n, 940n, 942a, 947 n, 
958 n, 959 n, 969n 1, 982 n, 1089 n, 
lODOn, 1101 nl, 1105n, 1110 
andn5, 1139n, 1140n, 1141 n, 
1174 and n 3, 1 17« andn 8, 1178 n, 
1180n, 1184n, 1185ti, 1191 n, 
1211 n, 1215 7m 2 and 4, 121 8 n, 
1219 7», 1225 71, 1290711. It is 
always mentioned as the A^al or 
original yu^at of the QJ^injps 
^hSn and known also as the 

Urdue-Ballgh- 

6^ara $uram, — a mountain rang^ 
between the ^^ara Tu and the 
TJsbun-Lub ranges, 88971, 920 n, 
1140n. 

Ij^arl-Mur, the, 1095. See the 
Murin* 

]|^ara Muran or Black river, the, — a 
river of Mughulistsu and Kh itS. 
Ixiii, 882 n, 885 n, 895 n, 920 n, 
951 7», 98171, 1095, 113771, 1188 ti, 
1189 f», 121671. The Hobang-Ho 
of the Chinese, 

fark-Su [the Black Water],— an 
aqueduct drawn from the river 
Jil^un to the city of Khwirasm# 
478712, 474 aDd7»4. 
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||[fir&-Ti|^, the, — a moiintain of 
Tnrkistan, 070 n 2. 

^ara-Tal,— on the north of Mngl^il- 
liatan, 889 n. 

QLara-tal, the, — a river of Tnrkia- 
tSn, 919n. 

](ari-Tu, the, — a range of moun- 
tains in the oonntry of the I- 
l^urs, 889 n. 

Earagl^T, the supposed site of Dibal, 
296 n. 452 n 2. 

Karah, — a territory of Hindustin, 
691 n, 692 n, 626 andnS, 663 
and n 8, 664, 673, 679 nn 3 and 6, 
681 andn2, 682 n 6, 683, 684, 
694 andnS, 702 andn4, 704, 
737, 738, 789 u, 748, 747, 767n 7, 
768, 769, 777 «, 790, 796 n, 798, 
817, 818 and nn 3 and 4, 827, 830, 
838 n7, 847 andn4, 848, 8i9 and 
n 6, 850 n 3. 

Karah,— a l^i^ar or fortified town 
in the territory of Khar assn. 
1203. [8Iara ^i^a. 

l^arah Khita, 736 &nd n 4. See under 

Karahah Darah,— *one of the Passes 
on the route from Ghainin to 
Labor, 606 and n 5. 

Karak,— a town in the country of 
gham [Syria], 216 n9, 218 », 
226n4, 229n5, 230f^. 

Korak or Kuruk,— a ptaoe of 
Hindustan in the distriot of Harl- 
anah between Rot-hak and fiha- 
wani, 791 nl. 

Karakh,— a place [township] in 
Mawara-un-Nahr, 759 andnS. 

Kuram-battan or Karam-pattao, 
see Kar-battan. 

Karam-Nasah or Karam-Nasa, the, 
—a river of Hinduatin, Ixi, 660 
fi 5, 661 n. 


til 

Karam-rin, 667n 1. See under Eatf* 
battan. 

Karanah or Karinah, the,-— a river 
of Hindustan, bounding the 
Gwaliyur territory on the east 
and falling into the Jun or Ya- 
muna, 733 n 7, 826. 

^aran-dujz, — a fortress of Hisan- 
daran, 900n, 991 n, 993 n, 994 n, 
see also under IJlarun and l^arun- 
dujz. 

Karan-pattan, 667 nl. Bee under 
Kar-battan. [battan. 

Karan-tan, 667 n 1. See under Kar- 

I^arSr, — a town in the country of 
Marim, 1170 n. 

Karar-kot, — a fortress of Hindfis- 
tan, 93 n 9. 

Karar-battan or Earar-pattan, 667 
n 1. See under Kar-battan. 

^aras Mnrin, the, — a river of Tor- 
kistan^ 940 n. 

Karisah Darah, for EariLhah Darah, 
which see. 

ISarat, the,— a river of Af^inistan. 
See the ^irat. 

Karataya, the, — a river of Hindus- 
tin,— app. zsi, zxii. 

Kar-battan or Ear-pattan,— a city 
in the country of Tibbat, li, 665 n, 
667 and n 1. 

Karohin,— a tract of country in 
Muf^ulistan, 1219 n. 

Earendar, 993 n, for l^f^aran-dujs of 
Mizandarin, which see. 

Karhakatenka, the chief city of 
Kanduana [Gondwanah], 688 n. 

](axikli,— -a city in the country of 
the liras, 1170 n. 

Karim-yu,— a city in the country 
of Maha-Qbin or Tingna(b, 
1141 n. 
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Kariw or Oariw, — a distriot in the 
territory of ^Qr, 844 n L 

KarUk — a inburb of Ba^did, 188 
n8, 24^, 759 a 8, 1829 n 8, 1281, 
1288, 1240n, 1262 n. 

Karkht 171, 279 n, by mietake for 
Qurj [Georgia]. 

JgLar^r,«-<*or 

— a country of Turkistan, 
888 n. See also under SicuTi-U^ez. 

farlik or f^arluk Taghi the,-^ 
mountain in Northern India, 
1132 n. 

J^arluk Hazarah or Hazarah-i- 
Jj^arl’ig^ or l^arluk,— a district in 
Northern India, 1132 n. 

]|^ar1uk Tagh« the, zee the (arlik 
Tagh- 

Karmah-nazah, an error for Earam- 
Nlzah. See page Izi. 

Earman,— a proyince in southern 
Af|^anist8n, 1, It, Iz, 285, 290 n, 
489n4, 476it, 492 n 7, 493 and n, 
494, 496, 498 and nn 6 and 7, 499 
and n and n 8, 600, 601 n and n 6, 
503 and n 8, 606, 618 n, 626 n 8, 
627 n, 638 n, 640 n, 641 n 7, 623 
ft 8, 633 n 6, 901 n, 1021 n8, 1022 n, 
1108nl, 1129, 1181 and n, 1132 n. 

Eapnan Dara’h, — a small dara'h in 
the province of Eafman, 1, 499 n. 

Eamal or Carnal, — a town in 
Hindustan, 459 n 7. 

Karokol, — a oamil in Mughuliztan, 
896 n. See under Jara-lum. 

Earra, 694n8, for Earah of Hindus- 
tan, which see. 

Karpnan, an error for Eapnan, see 
page lx. 

— a district and town in the 
territory of Bum, the Ears of the 
maps, 161 n. 


Kars^ihk, the capital of the T^bir! 
dynasty in Ehurisan^ 14a 1. 

^atBhi,‘-**a kafr near ^ari-k^oram 
founded by UkUe l^i’an, 1189 n. 

Earfl^m, 667 n 1. See Ear-battan 
or Karpattan. 

$ar«Tigh, — or 

(ar-Tak, — a range of mountains in 
Mughulistan, 876 n, 879 n. 

k^Srun, — a fortress of Mazandaran, 
277 n 6, 278 n. See also under 
k^arun-dnjz. 

k^aran>diljz,— a fortress of Masan- 
daran, 277 n 6, 278 n, 991 n. See 
also under k^aran-dujz. 

¥aiTat-al-Ghaffar. — a village on 
the Tigris, 1246 n 4. 

k^aryat-u1-’Uk&b,^a village on the 
Tigris, 1246 n4» 

Easal Ankah, — a city in the country 
of the IJrus, ll70n. 

Easan, — a town in the country of 
the UruB, the Eazan of the maps, 
662 n 2, 1166 n. 

Easanlik, — a town in the Turkish 
Empire, llOOn. 

Easchin, 947 n, for k^ishln, which 
see. 

¥a§i^ar, Ivii, 29, same as Eashghary 
which see. 

Eash, — a town in the territory of 
Ehnrasan. 46 andn 3, 1194 n, 
1206 n 3. 

Kasha, see under Kashi. 

Ka^aii,— -a town in the ’Irik'i* 
*Ajam, 996n, 1118. 

Kashgar, for Kashghar. which see. 

Kashghar,— a territory and city in 
Central Asia, Irii, 29, 46 n 4, 62 n, 
74, 134 and n 8, 261, 263 n, 269 n, 
424 a 8, 431, 677s, 882 m, 889n, 
899 n, 901 n, 902 n, 908n, 904n, 
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0O6n,OO7n,OlSn, 914n, 916 n, 
916n, 9l7n,919n,920n» 921 n, 
922n, 928n, 933fi, 940n, 942n, 
944n, 950n, 952 n, 961 n, 964 n2, 
968n6, 970 n 2, 971 981 n, 982 n, 
988n, 984n, 985n, 986n, 987 n, 
104411. 1046n. 1047, 1069n4, 
107611, 1001 n, 1106 n, 1141 n, 
114511. 

Kagbi or Kasha, — a territory of 
G^iir, 840, 361 and n 1,862, 864, 
805. 

Kashif, 878 nl, for Kllaf or KUif, 
which see. 

^Lashin, the capital of the ooontiy 
of Ting^ut, called also Igoshin, 
047 n, 940 n, 050 n, 1084 n, 1086 n, 
1066 n, 1087 n, 1088 n. 

l^ashVar, 1044 n, same as Eash- 
l^ar, which see. 

Kashmandl or Kashtmandi, — a 
district of Awadh in Hindustan, 
649, 704 n 3, 759 and n 6, 838 and 
n2. 

Kashml-gh^ur, — a place in Tnrkis- 
tan, 961 n. 

Kashmir, State of, 424 n 8, 431 and 
n 5, 469 n, 536 n, 61 1 n 8, 893 n, 
1044 n, 1046 n 3, 1126 n 6, 1031 n, 
1135 11 6, 1191 n, 1218 n. 

Kashtmandi, 549, see tinder Kash- 
mandl. 

Kasl, 861 n 1, for Kashi or Kasha, 
which see. 

Kasili, — a town of Hindustan, 728 
and n 8. 

Kaskuri orGasgori,— a district of 
Hindustan, 675 n 2« 

Kasli, 728 n 8, for Kasili, which ^ 
see. 

Kasmandah,^— or 

Kasmanfh — e district of Awadh 


sts 

in Hindust&n, 704 n8, 769 and 
n6, 838 anda2. Also called 
Kasmandhi, Kashmandi and 
Kashtmandi. 

Kafr-Ba^ [the Garden Oastle], — in 
the capital city of Dihll, 669 
and n.9. 

6^a9r-i-Firazi, the, — in the capital 
city of Dihli, 661. See also 
under the Ku8hk-i*Firnsi« 

6^a9r-i-Kajuran, — a territory in the 
country of ^ur, 819, 841, 448^ 
1018 n. See also under Kajurin. 

^afr-i-Sabx [Green Castle], the,— 
in the capital city of Dihli, 675, 
858. See also under the Kushk- 
*i*Sabz. 

Ka^r-i-Safed [White Castle], the, 
— in the capital city of Dihli, 
liii, 663 n 6, 554^ 651 andimO 
and 7, 656, 661 and n, .686, 761. 

JfCa9r-i- Sultan, the, — in the capital 
city of Dihli, 667. 

Kasrak, — a place in Hinduatin, 791 
and n 1. 

I^a^rs of ^ur, — the fortified vil- 
lages in the country of ^ur, 881 
and n 2. 

Kassag^l, the,— a Lake of Tnr* 
kistin, 988 n. 

Kassullie, 728 n 8, for Kksili, which 
see. 

Kaswin, 1190 n 1, for ^azwin which 
see. 

Kat, — a town on the Ji^un in the 
district of Hazkr-asp, in Khwi- 
razm, 978 n. 

Katah-wSz, — a place in the coun- 
try of ^ur, 851 n 8. 

Katak or Katuk,— a city in the fo^rd 
or steppe in the B and S. of 
Kashghar, 922 n. 
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Katankah,-— name of a moufa* in 
Kafhah-Eatankah, of Hindostan, 
687n4. 

Kataain»*-a frontier town on the 
Maha*nad! river towards Lakha^- 
or of Lakhanawatl, xxvii, 685 n 6, 
588n, 664n6, 738 andn2, 789 
andn. 

Eatlsinghah,— a more correct 
name of Eatasin, which see, 
688 n. 

Katheher, see under Kathehr or 
Kather. 

Kathehr or Either,— a town in the 
district of Bada*un in Hindustan, 
627n 8, 663 n9, 697 n, 698,699 
n5, 765. 

Eatif a tract of ooantry in Arabia, 
179 n 3. 

Eatif,— a to?m in the Diyar-i-Mi?- 
riah, lix. 

l^Latran,— a Dasht or Desert on the 
frontier of Samarkand, 155 n, 
909 n. 

Eatak, See under Eatak. 

Kaukasas, the, 998 n, 1287 n, the 
Caucasus, of the maps, also 
called the Eoh-i-(af. 

Eawak, see under Eiwik. 

Eawik,— name of a pass and for- 
tress in the range of Hindu Eush, 
called Eawak by modern travel* 
lers, 436 andn 6. 

(ayaliV or IfLayallk, 918 n, 920 n, 
985 n. See under or 

^aiilik- 

Eayif or Kaif,— a town in the 
Diyar-i-MUrlah, lix, 229 n 5. 

Eay-ping-fu, capita^ of the Qhin* 
gizlah dynasty in Tartary, after- 
ward culled Shang'td, 1141 n, 
1219 n. 


Easan,— a town of Russia in Europe, 
652n8,987n 3,1020n, 1086 n. 

(azil-Tsfh,— a place in Turkistan, 
941 n. 

Eaiiw or Gktiiw,— a district in the 
territory of ^dr, 344 and n 1. 

Easvin, 996n, for l^win, which 
see* 

Easwin,— a district and town in the 
*lrat:-i-* A jam, 61 n 4, 93, 125 n 8, 
144n, 242 n 6, 277 n 6, 990 n, 
993 n, 994n, 995 n, 996n, lOlOn, 
1189, 1190nl, 1192n, 1208n, 
1211 n, 1227 n 5. 

I^aswin Darah, the, 993 fi. 

Eelardjek, 1046 n 3, for the (ara* 
Ohal, which see. 

Eem, the, 933 n, for the river Jam 
in Turkistan. 

Eenohak,— a town in Eara-Ehita. 
919 n. 

Eerman, 1021 a 8, for Ea^min of 
Afghanistan. 

Eerman, 1119n, for Eirman of 
Persia. 

Eermanshah, — a town in the Jibal 
or ’Irah-i-’Ajam, 993 ». 

Eesh, 46n 3, for Eash of Ehurasan^ 
which see. 

Eesh, 180 n, for Elsh of Pars, which 
see. 

^abushan, — a town of ^nrasan, 
991 n, 1196a, 1206 n3. Called 
also Edshan. 

^a-e,— a town on the bank of the 
Blah, 533 a. 

]^ae8dr, Faj or Pass of,— in the 
mountain of Ro’en in the cen- 
tral part of Qhur, 319 and a 8. 

Ehaesar or Ehaisar,— a town and 
district in the country of Qhur. 
xxiv, xxv, lx, 201, 233, 967 and 
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n8>1062, 118ln2, 1108, llOOn, 
1200 n, I20ln, 1202, 1203, 1205. 

9hme M whieh 

see. 

]^a{bar Pass, the, 1, 862 n 8, 488 n, 
688 n. 

KhMbar moantains, the 70 n. 

Khair^abld.— a town of Ehariaan 
founded by Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi. 104. 

^aisar,— a town of ^ur. See 
under ghaesar. 

^akistar Burj,— a bastion in the 
fort of BirSt, 1060 n. 

^al&tf-^a town in Armenia, 228 
n4, same as Al^lati which also 
see. 

^am Muran, the, — a river flowing 
from the Altan mountains, of 
Turkistin, 051 n, 052, 081 n. Also 
called the Jam Muran, which also 
see. 

Kkimil,— a province in the country 
of the I-ghurs, 020 n, 

]^In Baligh,— a city a little north 
of Pekin 018 n. 058 n, 1210 a. 
Called Yen-king by the Chinese. 

ghan-Sindan,— a territory of Tur- 
kistln, 1220 n. 

ghanah-abad,— a place in the *Irak- 
i.’Ajam near Hamadan, 1228 n. 

]gbandah-i-§hapur or Jand-i-gha- 
pur, — a town in the district of 
Ahwaz, 22. 

gbandan,-— a tract of country on 
the frontier of Ql^in, 155 and n 5, 
Oil and n 7. 

TThiinl^in,— -a town in ’Ira^-i-’Ajam, 
1239 n, 1243 a, 1262 n. 

under ^in-zju 
Kfesn-^ue. [1191 n. 

^anpur,~a town of Hindustku, 


j^an-zju g^in-^ue, the name of 
China as called by the natives, 
012 nO. 

Eharezm,* for Khwirazm. 

Kharizm. for KhwSrazm. 

Khar-klfer.— or 

^ar- yiez 883 n. See under Khar- 
khez Tungiit. 

ghar-kbez Tun gut, — a tract of 
country south of Mugful istin, 
876 n, 883 n. 

Kharkhiz.— a tract of country west 
of China, 062 ft. 

ghnrus,— a district in the territory 
of Ghur, 826 n. Also called 
Jarus and Icarus. 

Khata-i. an error for ^i^a and 
Khitae. see page liz. 

ghatl,— a tract of country in 
Turkistin, 923 n. See also under 
gbatlan and ghutlan. 

KhatlSn.— a tract of country in 
Turkistan, 911 n 7, 923 n, 1152, 
1226. See also under Khutlnn. 

Khawanin. — a tract in the territory 
of Ghur, 324 n. 

Khifohak. same as gib^sbe^i which 
see. 

Khirkhiz.— a territory north of 
MughuHstan, 023 n. See also 
under girkTr or girklz, 

ghisht’Ab, Darah of, — in the dis- 
trict of Harlw-ar-Rud, 417 and 
n4. 

Khita,— or 

Khitae, — the country of China as 
known to the people of MawarS- 
un-Nahr, xlvii, liz, 140 n 5, 149, 
154 n 2, 169, 188, 203 n 1, 204 and 
na,2n6, 243. 244, 246, 262, 
258 n, 260 and a 7, 261 and a, 
263, 268 andn, 264 and ii, 288 
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*9. 984, 886, 994n, 878, 887, 
448, 474, 476 n 8, 479 n, 480 n, 
481, 482 n, 483 », 484n,401aiid 
n 6, 582, 593 n, 604 and n 1, 
876 n, 882, 880 n, 892 n, 896 n, 
897 n, 909n, 911, 912 n 9, 928, 
929 n, 930 n, 931 n, 940 n, 943 n, 
947 n, 950 n, 955 n, 966 n, 957 n, 
959i», 96ln, 965n5, 966, 981 n, 
1073 fi 4, 1086 n. 1092 fi, 1093 n, 
1096, 1115n5, 1116n, 1119n, 
1136n9, 1137 n, 1138n, 1139n, 
1141n, 1143 n, 1149n, 1162 n, 
1167 nl, 1166n, 1186 n, 1186fi, 
1189, 1215 nl, 1216 n, 1217 n. 
Kliita-i. Bee tinder Eh\\tk or Khitae. 
Khittah of Sangah, — a district in 
the country of Mandesh in Ghur, 
331. 

Khiva, the modem capital of Khwtt" 
razm, 929 n, 1 097 n 7, 1098 n, 
1 lOOn. See also Khiwak. 
Khiwak or Kiwak* capital of Khwa- 
razm, 929 n, 1098 n, llOOn. 
Anglicized into Khiva 
Khokand.— a city in the territory 
of Farghanah, 921 n. 
g^olin or Korin, — name of the 
ancient capital of the Turks, 
916 n. [see. 

]^oras8an, for Khurasan, which 
ghost, the darah of,-- south of the 
Kurmah, in the province of Kal- 
man in Afghanistan, 499 n. 
Khotan. see onder Khutan. 
J^owaf,— -a city and district in 
^nrasan, 131 n 7, 258 n, 994 n, 
1037 n, 1195n. 

Khnarezm. for Khwarazm. 
g^uarizm, for Khwarazm. 

Khiie. — a town in Armenia, 144 n, 
297 a, 997 n. 


]^5jan,—- a dependency of 
pur in the territory of Khnrasan. 
181. 

Khujand. — a city in the territory 
of Fargk^nah, 271 n, 905 n, 908 
921 w, 970 n 2, 972 n, 974 n, 976 
n6, 988 n, 1118 n 9, 1284. 

]^ajiBtan, — a dependency of Bid* 
ghais in the highlands of Hirit, 
23 and n 1. 

Khuk and Kuk, see the next. 

Khuk and Luk, — a district in the 
terrritory of Kirmin, 200 and 
n6. 

Khuijnh, — a city of Tnrkistan, 
919 n, 920 ti, 969 n. 

Khulum, — a town in the district of 
Takharistau of Bal]s^, 288 n 8, 
426 n 6. 

KhumSr. — a darah in the country 
of Ghazni n, 99. 

Khunsae or Khuusle, capital of 
the country of Tingnash or Nin« 
gaish, 1216 n. 

Kh Grand .—a district of Khnrasap, 
112171. 

Khuranilah.-^a tract in the conn* 
try of tho Ghuzz, 962 n. 

Khurasan, zxiii, xxiv, xxix, xlvi, 
xlix, Izii, 9,10 andn6, 11 and 
71 4, 12 andn6, 13 and Tin 8 and 9, 
14 and Til, 16 andn9, 16 and 
n 4, 19 and ti 1, 23 and n 9, 24 and 
n3, 25, 27 andn6, 28, 29, 80, 81 
71 3, 82, 33, 34 7> 6, 35 n 6, 86, 87 n, 
88, 89, 42, 44, 46 and n 4, 47, 49, 
60714, 51 nn 6 and 7, 52n, 66,71, 
74 and n 3, 76, 81 n, 82, 84, 86 n, 
86, 88 fi2, 89, 93, 94 and n 3, 98 
and n 8, 99, 100, 102 nn 1 and 2, 
103, 108 andtiS, 109, 110, 111, 
116, 116 71 8, 117 aiidn, 118, 110 
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aadiMiTHidS, lSO*nd»l, 122, 
128», 124n4, US andnS, 127, 
180 andnO, 188 and n»9 and 8, 
188 », 188n 8, 140, 148 n2,144n, 
146 had nn 6 and 7, 147 and n 8, 
148 n 4, 162, 155 » 6, 156, 167 n 1, 
167«8, 168n2, ie0n7, 174a, 
180n7, 184a, 180, 190, 192, 108, 
195, 197, 108, 281 a 8, 232 a, 
238 a, 285, 286 a6, 889, 240 and a, 
241, 842 a 6, 846, 246 and a and 
n8, 247a,260aa4 and 6, 261 
aadaaO, land 8, 263 anda8, 
265 a 7, 266, 267 a and a 2, 268 
and a, 269 a 8, 860 a 7, 262 a 1, 
268a, 260, 274al, 276a, 276, 
277 aS, 280a 1, 282 and a, 286, 
800, 297 a 9, 808 na 0 and 8, 800 a, 
811, 820, 324a, 829 a, 836 a4, 
842, 844, 846, 846, 849 a, 859 a, 
862, 867, 870, 376 a, 877 a 6, 878, 
880, 881, 882 aa 8 and 9, 888, 887, 
893, 894a 1, 897, 400, 408 a, 409, 
410, 412, 414, 416, 424 and a 6, 
488, 448a 3, 467a, 466a, 471 
and a 6, 473 a 2, 476 a, 479 a, 
480a, 487 a 7, 489, 483a, 608, 
604a4,614, 616a8, 623a, 684, 
641, 646, 646 a 7, 648 a 8, 678,670 
a4, 609, 612 anda6, 666andn2, 
668, 676 a 6, 686 anda7, 687, 
702ae, 711, 716a 4, 726, 788, 
786, 821, 822 and a 9, 851 and a 7 
866anda7, 867a 1, 869, 860 a9, 
868, 878a, 879a, 906a, 907a, 
806 a, 915 and a, 916 a, 917 a 1, 
920, 026a, 02ea, 027 a, 081, 
883 a, 948 a, 068, 964 a 2, 988 a, 
989 a, 990 and a, 992, 998 a, 094 a, 
OOOa, loot and a, 1003, 1004and 
a 1,1006, 1006, 1007, 1008 and 
a 6, lOOOa, 1010a, 1011a, 1018, 
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1014a2, 1015n, 1019a, 1021, 
1026 a, 1026, 1027 a 8, 1088a, 
1031 a, 1084a, 1087 a, 1080, 1040 
anda2, 1042, 1046a, lOlOa, 
1047, 1048, 1060a, 1061 a 4 , 

1068, 1064, 1056, 1066 a, 1068 
and a 6, 1060 and a 9, 1061 a 1, 
1066, 1070, 1071 andn8, 1072, 
1077, 1079 and a 8, 1088 a, 1106, 
1109, 1110 and a, 1116, 1116 a, 
1117, 1110, 1120a2, 1121a, 

1127 a, 1128, 1182 a, 1188, 1141 a, 
1142, 1146, 1140 a, 1161 and a, 
1162 a, 1164 a 2, 1174 andaa2 
and4, 1177, 1192 a, 1196, 1197, 
1198, 1199a, 1205 a 8, 1207, 

1209n,1211n, 1218, 1226, 1228, 
1282 a 9, 1234, 1258 a 8. 1271a, 
1292 andal. — appi ii, iti, ir. 
KhSriah or ^hurjat, — the Oorea of 
Europeans, 066 a, 957 a, 059 a, 
1086 a, 1088n, 1219a. 

^urjat, see under ^urjah. 
I^url^an, — a town between KhuriU 
sin and ’Ir&b-i-'Ajam, 1206 a 8. 
j^niramSbid,'— a town in ’Ira|p>i' 
’A jam, 995a. 

^hurs, country of, — In Turkistin, 
062a, 1102a. 

^urz. Sea of, [the Caspian], 140 
a 6, 278 and a, 991a, 1117. Bee 
also under the Caspian. 
jQ^nsin,— a halting place in 

sin, between Hirat and £^ar, 
826 a. 

Sl&^-ab, — a district in the Panjib 
sonth of the Jud mountains [Salt 
Bange], 456 a, 496, 687 a, 688 a, 
1181 a, 1182 a. [which sea 

IQ^ufjittdi, 102 a 8, sameas J^ae^nue, 
^ntan, — a tract of country in Oen* 
tral Asia, the Kbotan of the 
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mapi, 140 n 6 , 268 n, 004 905 », 

912n9,915n, 922n, 928 n, 944n, 
084 n. 986 n. 987 n, 1116 n 5, 
1141 n. 

ghatl&D, — a dependency of Badal^- 
Bhan in Tnrkistani 155 n 6, 231 
fi2f 874 a 5| 428fi8|923a« See 
also under j^atlon. 

5butta» for which see. 

Sj^uzUtan, — a province of Ii^n, 148 
n2, 174n, 2d8n, 283n9, 888, 
128911. 

E^war,— a diatriefc or tract of 
country in the neighbourhood of 
Bai, 1207n. 

Qwarazm or ^warizm,— a terri- 
tory on both aides of the JIhun, 
zly, 1, li, 24n8, 51 n 6, 62 n9 
andn, 84 andnn8 and 9, 86 n, 
86n, 88n2, 117 n, 120aadn5, 
121, 128 fi, 125 n 8, 182, 188, 187 
n4, 188t»8, 148, 156n, 167n8, 
169andn7, 172n 8, 181, 182, 197, 
199, 280, 231 andn2, 232 n, 288 
and», 284 andnS, 235 andn, 
280 andn6, 287 andn, 238 and 
n6, 240 andn, 242n 6, 243 n, 244 
n4, 245 andn, 246 n8, 247 n, 249 
n8, 251 audnnO, I and 2, 252, 
253, 254, 256 andn, 256 n, 257 
n2, 268 n, 259, 260 andnn6 
and 7, 261 n 8, 262 and n 1, 263 n, 
264», 267, 268 n8, 274 fil, 276, 
278 n, 279 and n 6, 280 and nn 9 
and 1, 281, 286 and n 6, 844, 882, 
898 andn 8, 894, 899, 400n8, 
401 n, 402 M, 403 n, 405 n 8, 412, 
419,420, 426 n 8, 456 n 2, 457 n, 
471 n 5, 478 andn 2, 474 andn, 
475, 476 n, 480 n, 481 n8, 482 n, 
485n 8, 488nl, 491, 504, 506 n, 
515n, 527 n, 589 nS, 604, 609, 


625, 678, 725,760,798 n5,a79n, 
908n, 906n, 908n, 909n, 910n, 
917 n, 919, 921 n, 927 n, 929 n, 
982 n,93d n, 934 n, 948 n, 964n2, 
969nl, 970 n2, 972n, 978n, 
980 n 8, 982 n, 986 n, 988 n, 994 n, 
996 n, 1000 n, 1004 nti 8 and 1, 
1018, 1026 andn 7, 1080 w, 

1082 n, 1045 n, 1046 n, ]050i 
1082 n, 1097 andn 7, 1098 andn, 
1100, 1101 andnl, 1102 n, 

1116 n, 1117 n, 1118n9, 1120 
n2, 1121 n, 1128 n, 1181 n, 

1146 n, 1146n8, 1166, 1212, 1288, 
1292, — app. ii. 

Khwarizm, see under ^warazm. 

^warkan, — a village of Afarbiijan, 
1286 n 9. 

Khwaruzm, for Khwarazm. 

desert of Turkiztan 
commonly called Dasht-i-^ib- 
Gh&lf, zlvii, Iziii, 288 nO 284,287, 
289, 240, 254, 261 n 9, 272 n 9, 279, 
298n, 644n, 742, 764, 756, 761, 
776, 789, 790, 877 n, 885 n, 929 n, 
980 n, 959 n, 981 n, 988 n, 992, 
996 n, 998 n, 999 n, 1000 n, 1026 
and n 7, 1097 n 6, 1101, 1116 n 5, 
1149n7, 1165n, 1167n,1170n4 
andfi, 1172n9, ll78n, 1216nl, 
1277 n, 1283aQdn8, 1284andn8, 
1285, 1286 n 9, 1291, 1292. 

]^iblah, the, — the direction of the 
Temple of Makkah to which the 
Moslims turn in prayer, 846. 

K Tchf — a town in Mukran on the 
frontier of Sind, 283 n 9, 984 n, 
1020 n, 1078 n 4. 

Kigh^h or Kinsh&h, — a tract of 
country N. B. of Samarkand, 
985 n. 

]^iQh>ic Bukh^ [Little Bukharia], 
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•-the wesiern part ot the Kash- 
territoryi 020 n. 

KIdan»— a district in the territory 
of '^ur, 817 n, 821, 842, 843, 
.840,860,416, 482 andnS, 400, 
401. 

Kief, — a town in Bassia in Europe, 
1171 n. 

Kiffib&V> ieme as IS^ibohe^i which 
see. 

Ki], — a town in Mnkrin, 88 n 2. 
See under Kij^b* 

Kikrab,*-a tract of country in Tur- 
Idstan, 080 and n 0. 

KHaf or Kllif, — a town on the Ox- 
ns, xlix, 878 andn 1. 

Kila Garhi, 688 n 8, for GIlu-Kharl, 
which see. 

Kilif, xlix, see under Kilaf. 

Kimak,— a tract of country in Tur- 
kistan, towards the Caspian, 023 n, 
062 n. 

Kinohah, see under Ki&bah. 

Kinien,— a yalley in Mu^alist&n, 
1143 n. See also under Ki-nyen. 

Kinnau], — a province in Hindustan, 
Ixii, 86 », 88 » 2, 402 n, 466 a 1, 
467 o. 470 andn 2, 491, 618 n, 
646n6, 628n2, 639n8, 644n, 
666, 678 n 7, 670, 680 n, 683, 701 
nl, 788 andn 5, 742 n 9, 743, 
762, 816 n 6, 818 n 4,824, 884 n, 
— app. vi. 

IjfLinnaui-i-gher-gayh,— a fortress of 
Hindustan, 627. 

Kin-sha or Kyang, the,— a river of 
China, 1218 n. 

Ki>nyen,*'~a cave in a mountain to 
the north of the sandy desert, 
where the OhinirTz Khan was 
buried, 1090 n. Sec also under 
Kinien. 


Kipchak, for l^ibfibaV, which see. 

the country of l^irkir or 
Kirkiz, as called by Mirsa |J[ai* 
dar, 876n, 889», 928 n, 1184n« 
See also under ICTr^Ir. 

IKira-^Iz, 923 n. See also under 
^irkir or 

Kirat or ^arat, the,^-^n affluent of 
the Kabul river, xlv, 77 n, 78 n. 

Kirdkuh, 1198 n, for Gird-Koh, 
whioh see. 

see under IJlIrkir or Q^ir- 

kia. 

KIrkir or l^Irki 2 ,-*a country north 
of Mughulistan, 876 n, 880 n, 
923 n, 944 n, 950 n, 962 n, 069 n, 
1184 n. 

Ifirkir Nor, — the KIrkir or Kirki* 
of the Jesuits’ map, 876 n. 

IKIrkiZy ?lirkis or Ij^irkis,— see 
under Ki^kir or JKIrkis* 

Kirman, province of, 23 n 9, 24 and 
n8, 31 n 3, 84n6, 56nl, 60n8, 
61 n 4, 65 and n 6, 66 » 7, 88 n 8, 
98n8, 132n9, 188, 138 n 8, 166 
n6, 158 n, 167 n 8, 184 n| 189, 
199, 200, 232, 246 n 8, 261 n, 281 
n6, 282 n 7, 283 andnO, 284 
andn, 286, 286, 204, 296 n, 297 n, 
317 n 5, 378 andn 8, 499 n, 618 n, 
6I0n, 616n, 882, 933 n, 934n, 
1001 n, 1076 n, 1109, 1118 and 
nO, 1119 andn, 1161 n, 1162 n, 
1208n, 1234 n 8, 1236nl, 1243n. 

Kish or Kish, — a city on a hill on 
an island, in the Sea of Fare, call- 
ed Hurmuz, 179 andn 4, 180 n. 

^Iwak, llOOn. See under ^Iwak* 

Kiwak Mazar, — a shrine to the 
north oast of BulAnrfi, 977 n, 

Kiwak Sarae,— a eartie near Samar- 
kand, 971 n, 978 n. 
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VisiUtnuDf*^ plftco la Turkitliii, 

Kisil-Ti|jlir-^ range of moantaioe 
in Mngholintan, 876 n. 

Keballk or KabaUk, for $aialiVi 
wkioh tee. 

Kobi or Kob, the Great Desert of 
Tnrkiatin, 820n| 1217 tf. See 
also under the Gobi Deeeit. 

IS^obighah Mur-an, the,— a lirer of 
Hiig!|ullAtan» 1221 n. 

Ko-ohew, capital of the l-|^uni, 
1220 n. — See also under Ho-ohew. 

Koehin-Ghina,— a eeimtrjr of 
Sastem Asia, 1221 n. 

Kodakan or Godagan, k^bah or 
town of, 1018 a 1. 

Koh*i-Azad, the,^a hill near the 
dty of Firua-koh, the capital of 
l^ur, 406, 407, 409, 410 anda 8. 

Koh-i-fiala-nath, the, — a bill 

country in Nandanah, 587 a. 

Koh-i- Janmah, the,«-a mountain of 
in the territory of fibu- 
risan, 1012 anda2. 

Koh-i-Jttd, thoy^-a range et moun- 
tains in Northern India, the Salt 
Bange of the maps, 482a, 484 a, 
491, 587 a, 638a, 589a, 827 a 9, 
1181 a, 1165a6. See also under 
the Jod HUIs. 

Koh-i-](if, the, — a mountain sup- 
posed to surround the world, 
1205 sndn5. 

Koh-i-^if or fnkasus, the, 1287 a, 
the Canoasns of the maps. 

Koh-i-l|(ara-flbal, the,— a range of 
mountains in Northern India, 
1040 and a and a 3« 

Kob-i-¥vliki the, see under the 

9irl!k or 


Kdi-MCaldiD, ihO|^ hill Mte fit 
city of FiriU-lmh, the eapflsl of 
OhOr, 410. ' 

Koh-i-Nukrah,— a lofty hill In 
S^uraaan between Marw and 
Balm, 1008 a 5. 

Koh-i*Sangin [the Stony Moun- 
tains],— in Sastem India, 598 a. 

Koh-i-Shor, the,— a hill in the dis- 
trict of Bastin{^urisin,448a4. 

Kc^-i-Silmar, — the hill tract of Sir- 
mar, 706. See under Silmur. 

Koh-i-Siwalikh, the Alpine tracts 
below the higher ranged the 
Hlmalayah, 469 a, 611 a 8, 

Koh-i> Siy ah, the, — a range d moun- 
tains east of AfmMstin, zir. 
Also called the SuUmanI monn- 
taiua. 

Koh-i-Surkh» the,— a range d 
monntaina south of Af^^oiatan, 
nir. 

Kohat,— a tract of country between 
the Darah of Safminand Pe|h&* 
war, L 

Kohistan of the Mnlakidab, they— 
a mountainous tract of country 
south of the Caspian, 1188 a, 
1206 a 8. See also under IfA- 
histin, 

Kohiatln d Badakhlh^n,- a moun- 
tainoua tract d country eonth of 
Fargh^i^t 921 a. 

Koh-payah, the,— the hill tracts 
of Mewat, in Hindustin, 604 a 6,. 
849 n6, 860, 861, 852, 864. 

Koh-pijah of GIbari, in Sind, 1044^ 
1046, 1047. 

Kokjah-Tingis the,— a lake north d 
Mnghttlisten, 888a, 860a. . 

Kok Nawar,— a place in Turkii* 
tin, 981 a, 1160 a. 
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KfriBOiior,081ii, 1150ii| Inoomofe- 
IjforKok-N&wftr. [EdkNiwar. 

KokvL Kawari 1160 n. Bee under 

Soil — a territory and fortress of 
Hindoitin^ atxyiiii 470, 401, 

617 a, 618 n, 619 n, 650 n 6, 689 n, 
684,662, 698, 712, 718 n 2, 714 
a9, 787, 788 n 9, 794, 849.--app. 
▼i. 

KoUi*Ab or Eol*ab,— a dependency 
of Badabksban, in Tarkistan 423 
n 8, 023 n. Another name of 
l^atlin or S^ntlln, which see. 

yplghl Nawar, the, — a lake of 
Tarkistan, 9i8n. 

IJlolgkln or EolVan, — a territory of 
Tnrkistin, 1116 n 6, 1187 n. 

Koll, — a tract of country in Tar- 
kistan, 1217 n« 

9^olkan, see under l^olghan> 

Kolua^ Arki or Argi,— ^a tract of 
country in Maf^ulistin, 895 n. 

Komak,— a city in the country of 
the Urns [Russians], 1168 n. 

Komatapur, the old capital of Kam- 
rud on the west bank of the 
Darlah river, 764 n 6. 

Eon-chin-FCl, — a city S. £. of Ho- 
chew in China, 1222 n. 

ISiongkahan, — a ^ahlul^ah or Pass 
between two lofty moantaina in 
Khitl. 1137 n. 

Koniah, see under ^uniah. 

Koigis, the,— a river of Hindastan, 
678 and n 1. 

EousI, the, see the above. 

Eooram, the, 74 n 2, for the Ear- 
mah, which see. 

Kopal, — a Russian station in 
Central Aisa, 918 n. 

Korohin,— a tract of country in 
llugbulifltan, 1819 a. 


S2I 

Korea or Oorea, I 8 I 811 , fleealeo 

under Eborjab. 

Korin or Kholin,— name of the 
ancient capital of the Tarks, 
916 n. 

Kortukdk Jfwan, — a place in the 
middle of Mug^ulistan, 1217 «• 

Eos, the, see the Eops. 

Eosan, — a city in the territory of 
Kishghar. 922 n. 

Eosbah-Digh> — e place in the 
territory of Bum, 1289 n. 

Eosi, the,— -eee the Ko^s. 

Eotah-bai, — a place in tho ooantxy 
of Ghur. 851 and n 8. 

Kotildh of Firuz Qh^h,— the present 
name of Firuz-abad in Dihli, 
699 n, 621 a 6. 

Koorah, — a city in tho territory 
of Kaghi^ar} 922 n. [see. 

Koylak, 900 n 8, for ^aial!k> which 

Erim, the Crimea of the maps, 
298 a, 1102 a, 1166 a. See also 
under Erimea. 

Krimea,— or 

Erimia, the Crimea of the maps, 
1000 a, 1102 a. See also under 
Erim. 

]^u-Baligh or Biliki — the name by 
which Bilaaighun was known to 
the Mughals, 91da, 917 n. See 
also under Ghu-baligh. 

Kubbah-i-Shaikh-u 1-M akarim,— a 
place in the district of Bagh<lad, 
1262 a. 

Eufib or Euj, — a territory to the 
north of Bangalah, 668a, 670a9, 
593 n. 

Kufib Bihir or Coooh Bahar, 586 
a 9. See the above. 

see under Kujah or Ed- 

jah. 
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^uQhan,— a town of KhturMn, 
1106 fly same as^abus&^v wbiob 
■ee. 

]||Iu2h^ng Obiw.— -a city in the 
tie territory, 956 n. 
j^u-Qh^w, — a city in the ^ifae 
territory, 056 n. 

¥nd8 [thoHoly City], 215. See 
also under Jerusalem, 
l^udsi [the Holy Land], 214. See 
also under Filistin and Palestine. 
Eufa or Kufah,— a town of *Irib» 
884, 618, 1238. 

Kuhandujs, — a fortress of To^a- 
ristin, 288 n 8, 1163 n. After- 
wards called 8^undu2, which see. 
lyLuhistin of the Mulatiidah, the,— 
a mountainous tract of country 
south of the Caspian, xz, xxiv, 
xzT, Ixi, 50 a 4, 85 ti, 141, 106 and 
fi3, 196,244n4, 255n7, 881 n 5, 
894andnl, 496, 1016a, 1028a, 
1030, 1061, 1062, 1187, 1190 
Ml, 1192 a, 1193 a, 1195 a, 1196, 
1197 and a 3, 1198, 1200,1204, 
1206 and a 8, 1207 a, 1209 a, 
1210 a, 1212 and a, 1213, 1227 a 6. 
See also under the Kohistan. 
Kuhnah tTrganj, capital of K^wa- 
razm, 929 a, 1098 a* 

Kuhrim,— a district and fortress 
of Hindustan, 457 a, 469 and 
an7 and 9, 470n, 491, 516 a 2, 
517 a, 529 a 4, 532, 538 a, 607, 
627, 628 a 2, 634 andnO, 678, 
, 697a, 699, 728, 768, 780, 785, 
830,840.— app. iii, v, vi. 
Kuhustan, 1028 a, for fuhistan, 
which see. 

l^ulldng or If uyuiking,— a city in 
the country of Khurioh [Corea], 
956 a* 


Kuj or Kus2h>'^2 territory to the 
north of Bangalah, 568 a, 698 a. 
See also under Kuoh. 

Kuji,— a tract of country in the 
territory of Chin. 961 a. 

Kujih or Kujah, — a district of 
Hindustan, 627 and a 9, 750 and 
a 6, 1226 a. Also written Kusbah 
and Gujah. 

8^ula Sue, the, — or Biver in 

Turkistan, 948 a. 

Jtfulan Bizi,— or 

¥ulan TizI,— or 

l^ulan YizI,— a place in the vicinity 
of Fanakat, 1082 a, 1088 if, 
1103 a. 

Kuldja, see under Khuliah. 

Kulunjur, 524 n, for Kalinjar of 
Hind. 

Kul-wa?I gateway,— at Baf^did, 
1248 a, 1250 a, 1253 a. 

Eulzum or Sea of ^urz, the,— the 
Caspian, 991 a. 

If urn, — a town in the ’lrab-i**Ajam, 
994a, 996a, 1118. 

IjLumar, — or 

IJLumarun, the Comorin of the 
maps, 1205 a 4« 

Kuma’un, — a range of mountains 
in Northern India, 799 a 2. 

IJLQmis, — a district or province bet- 
ween Khurasaa and ’Irib*^* 
’Ajam, 1209 a. 

Kum-Kumjlut,— a tract of country 
in Tnrkistan, 1184 a. See also 
under Kam-Kauijlut. 

l^Qm-lfunja^,— a tract of country 
in Turkistan, 981 a, 982 a. fitoe 
also under Ifam-Kunfibeb* 

Kunah or Quuah-wiz,— a place in 
the territory of Ghur. 361 a 8. 

Eunar,^a volley north of the 
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S&bnl river, 1048nl, 1044n, 
1046 n. 

Kunaun-I$or-bSn, — a fortreaa in 
Mni^aliaiSn, 1047 n 4. 

Kim-OliiWy— a city in the KhitSe 
territoryi 066 n. 

l^ondns, zlyiii, same aa Ig^nndnz, 
which aee. 

]9[imdnz,--a fortreaa of TakhlriS" 
tin of Ba1!^> in Khurasan, xlviii, 
288 n 8, 289n, 809 andn2, 1008 
n6,1010n, 1011 n, 1023 n, 1109, 
1110 n, 1168 and n, 1226 and n 9. 
Formerly called Knhandnjz. 

— a city in the Khitae 
territory, 966 w, 

Korn, 672 It 7, for Naran-go-e or 
KSran-ko«e, which see. 

Knnia tTrganj, for Kuhnah Organ], 
which see. 

]$Lun!ah, — a city in the territory of 
Bum, called Koniah by Euro- 
peana, 160 andnand9, 161 andrt, 
162. 

Knntil, 650 wn 6 and 6. See under 
Kuntilah. 

Knntilab,— a town of Hinduatin 
west of the Karara-Naaah, the 
Kimtil of the Indian Atlaa, 650 
an 6 and 6, 651 n. 

Knr, the, — a river of the Persian 
Empire, 64 nl. 

Kdram, 1116 n 6. 

Kurbat or Gurbat, — a fortress of 
Hamadin, in the 'Irak-i-'AJam, 
997 n. 

Kurdish mountaina, the, — ^between 
Kermanflbah and Baghdld, 998 n. 

Kurdistan, 204 n, 1228 n. 

Kuren or Ourga, 895 n. See under 
Ulds-i-Aurgah or Urg^h. 

l^urbah IjLinohln or Ij^ipjan,— a for* 
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tresa in the country of the 
Makrits, 947 n. 

Bur^an, the, — a river of Turkistan, 
94811. 

Karmah,-^a district in the pro- 
vince of Kapnan, in Afghanistan, 
499 n. 

Kurmah, the,*— a river watering 
the Karman province, 74 n 2, 498 
n 7, 499 n. 

Kurmah Darah or valley, the,— 
the upper portion of the province 
of Karman, xiv, 498 n 7, 499 n. 

Knrrah, 777 n, for E^arah of Hin- 
dustan* 

Kurram, the, 498 n 7, 499 n, for the 
Kurmah darah and river* 

Kuruk or Karak, — a place of 
Hindustan, in the district of 
HariSnah, between Bot*hak and 
Bhawani, 791 n 1. 

Kurum, the, 74 n 2, for the Kur- 
mah, which see. 

Ig^usdar, — a city in the province 
of Mukran, 74 andn8, 88 n 2, 
819 n 6, 616 n, 1016 n, 1018 n. 

IjLushan, 1206 n 8. See under J^a- 
bushSn. 

Ku8hk»i- A khch ak. the,— K>r 

Kushk-i-Akhjak. the, — or 

KQshk-i-Akhjuk, the, — a castle in 
the capital city of Khwsrazm, 
281, 1100 andnS. 

Kuahk-i-Firuzi, the, — a castle in 
the capital city of Dihli, 688 
and n 2, 676. See also under the 
Kasr-i-FIriizI. 

Kuahk-i-LaM, the,— a castle in the 
capital city of Dihli, 599 n* 

Kuahk-i-Man^ur, the, — a castle on 
the bank of the Fur&t in ’Iraki 
1240 n. 
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Ald&lnist&n, 881 » 2. 

Kafibk-i*Sabi [the Green 0Mtl6]9 
— ^in the oapiM city of Dihli» 
866. See iJeo under the 2Lafr*i- 
SahB. 

Ka8hk.i.Safed,--a castle in Afght- 
nistin, 831 n 2. 

Ku|bk-i-SultaD,*-a fortress in 
Firus-koh the capital of Ghur. 
zlFi* 

^ IJLastanfmlah 
[Constantinople] . 

Xnfur, — a town on the bank of tke 
Blah, 538 a. 

$tt-Tak,-*a tract of country in 
Tnrkistan, 1105 a. 

^ntbl Xasjid, .the,— in the city of 
Dihll, 620 a. 

(ntlttgb Balifh.— the name gi^en by 


the fiOiingis Sijka to the town of 
Zamukin Mawara-nn-Kshr, 276 
a 6. 

Kntlnk balig, for (ntloi^ 
which see. 

l^ut-Tagh, — a range of mountains 
south of the ooontry of the I« 
l^urs, 889 a. 

Ktt-yang*qaan,— a place in the 
country of the Khiti^is. 968 a. 

Xnyniking, same as (u^hig, which 
see. 

Eya-ling,— a town in the country 
of 1222 a. 

Eyang or Ein-sha, the, — a river of 
China, 1218 a. 

Eyang-nan,— a Chinese town^ 

1219 a. 

Eyan-lin the, — a river of China, 
Iv, 1222 a. 


Laoaracoonda, for Lakarkundhah, 
which see. 

Ladakiah,— a town in the territory 
of Rum, 140 ti 5. 

lAdanor Lawau,— a town in the 
country of the liras [Russians], 
1170 a. 

Lighn, — a fortress of Gharjistan 
in the territory of Ehurassn. 1072 
and a 6. 

Lahnor,—* a district and town of 
Hindustan, 453 nn 3 and 4, 454 a. 
See also under Labor. 

Labor or Lohor,— a district and 
town of Hindustan, xii, xxii, 
XXX, l,li,88a2, 96 a7, 108a 5, 
llOal, 112 andn8, 118 a, 114 
and a, 116, 190, 294n,.849a, 891 


ande 9, 898 a9, 449nS, 462 and 
na 1 and 2, 453 and an 3 and 4, 
455 and a, 456, 457 n, 460a, 
461 a, 462 a, 468 n, 467 a, 476 a, 
481 anda9, 482a, 484a, 489, 
491, 499 a 8, 608 a 8, 605 anda 
anda5, 606 a 0, 528 a, 624.a, 525 
anda, 626 and a and a 8, 527 a, 
628 a 2, 529 a 4, 580 anda, 582, 
588a, 634 a and aa 6 and 6, 

536 a, 587a, 538 a, 539 a, 642 a9, 
647 a, 650 a 6, 677 a, 606, 607 
and a 5, 608 and a 7, 609 and a 5, 
612, 614 a 8, 627, 628 a4, 681, 
634, 641, 644 anda7, 655 and 
a2, 656a, 657 anda7, 668a, 
674, 676a9, 677a 6, 678, 684 
anda9, 688a6, 692a 8, 696a, 
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TOO and n 8| 704t 728 and « 8» 727 
728, 747 udnl. 768. 
788.776i». 788.784 andii. 702. 
708 andnandwT. 706a. 810a. 
Sllandag, 812. 818 a 4. 822 a 0. 
886a6»880anda6. 880 a4.860 
aiida6. 1126 aa 6 and 6. 1120 
al. 1182. 1188 anda8. 1186. 
1186 and a 8. 1188. 1142. 1168. 
1166a6; 1201a. 1202a. 1224a. 
1226a.«^app. xziv, 

Lahore. Bee under L&hor. 

[al-Aba«]> — a tract of coun- 
try in Arabia, 170 a 8. 

L&-*u>waI. the.— eii tributary of the 
river Sind. 77 a. 

Lakarkundhah,— a city of Hindus- 
tan in the JSj-nagar State. 686a 6. 

Lake Baikal or B&e-Kol. the, — see 
the Baikal and the Ble-Kol 
Lake. 

Lake Ba^iunah. the,— see the Bil* 
jiunah Lake. 

Lake Bilkash. the,— see the Bakagk 
Lake. 

Lakhail^watl.— a Muhammadan 

State of Hindustan and its capi- 
tal. xivii. liv. Hx, Ixi, Ixii, 489 
and a 7. 491 and a 6. 603 a 8. 680, 
686a, 647a 8. 648anda2, 562, 
658 a 6. 664. 668 a7. 669 anda2. 
660. 661n9. 662 a, 666,667. 668, 
678 and aa 9 and 2, 676 and a and 
asOandl. 677 a, 678, 679 and 
n4, 581, 682 a6. 688 and a, 684 
and a 8, 686 an 6 and 7, 686, 687 
anda8, 688n. 689 a, 690a. 691 
and a. 692 and a, 698a 6, 694 
and a, 596 a, 610 anda7,614a8, 
617 a. 618 and a. 626, 626 and 
a8, 627 anda. 628 a 8, 680 and 
al, 688 andn7, 686a8, 641 and 
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a8. 66^ 668 andaS. 66^668 
andaS. 666a. 667. 678. 701a 1. 
712 andaO. 718, 780, 782, 786. 
787anda7.788.780 and a. 740 
anda8. 741 andaal and 2. 748^ 
744, 747, 766, 757 a7, 762, 768. 
764. 769, 770 anda9.77l a. 772a. 
778a. 774a. 775a, 776a, TTTa. 
778a. 770a. 787, 707a, 808, 809. 
887a0. 888a0. 847a4. 848 

and a. 840, 878 a, 1008 a 4, 1046a. 
1081 andaO, lllla, 1261a0.— 
app. xiii, xviii. xxvi* See also 
under LakhnautL 

Lakhapawafi Lakhae-or.— a name 
by which Lakha^-or is sometimec 
styled. 586 a 7, 786, 787 a7. 
Lakhap-or or Lakh-or,— a city of 
Lakhanawati on the western side 
of the river Gang, 673andaA 
674 a 8, 686 andaa6 and 7. 686^ 
688a. 688 a7, 6d6a 8. 736. 787 
anda7, 789, 1072 n6. 

Lakh! jungle, the,— in the territory 
of Bhatindah, 79 a. 

Lakhiyah, the, — a branch of the 
Brahmi-putra south of Kamrud. 
662 a. 

Lakhmapa-wafl, original name of 
Lakhanawati, 648 a 2. 

Lakhn&o, x a 2, —the Lucknow of 
the maps. 

Lakhnau, 760 a 6. — the Lucknow of 
the maps. 

Lakhnanr, 688 a5. See under 
Lakhap-or. 

Lakhnanti, liv. lix, 208 a 1, 204. 
682 n 6, 686 a6, 771a. same as 
Lakhapawatl, which see. [see. 
Lakh-or. same asLakhap-or. which 
Lakhwal,— a town of Hindustan. 
714n 9, 788. 
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LiUciy-Ht town, dltiriot And miRe 
of moimttiiiis in Sind, 616ii. 

lAUuna^a-watiy originnl name of 
Lakhapawati^ 648 n 2. 

Lll|-*a fortreia in Tabaristan^ 280| 
923 n. See also under I-lil. 

Lalebr or Alehr,— a[town of Hindus- 
tan, 627. 

Lalitah-pattan,—- a city in the 
KIpal vidley, near the Beg-madi 
rireri 667 n 1. 

Lamandegh, 308 n9| for Mandeg^i 
which 86e. 

Lambah-Sar. See under Lanbah- 
Sar. 

Lamghan, — a territory of Afg^s- 
nistan, xlviii, 77 n, 79 n. 

Lamghinat or the Larnghana. xlviii, 
another name of Lamgh^Oi which 
see. 

Xiamhessar, 1188 n 8, for Lanbah- 
Sar, which see. 

Lampag(B| — the name of Lumgh’an 
in the classical writers, 72 n 6. 

Lamsher, 1188 ft 8, for Lanbah-Sar, 
which see. 

Lamsir, 1188 ?t8, for Lanbah-Sar, 
which see. 

Lanba or Labna Sighut, — the name 
given by Hulaku ^an to the 
mountain of All-Tag]^, which 
see, 1264 n. 

Lanbah-Sar, — a fortress in the 
IQkuhistan of the Mulahidah, 1188 
andn8, 1206 andnal and 2, 
1207 n, 1209 n, 1227 n5. 

Lan-chew,*-a Chinese town, 1222 n, 
now Fau-ning-FO. 

Landaey Sind, the, — a tribntary 
of the Indus, 78 n, 79 n, 1043 n 1. 

Lanbar, 1074 n, for Kllinjar of 
Sind. 


Lanjar, 1074n, for Kilinjar of 
Bind. 

LanJ-rut, for Wan]-ra^ the terri- 
tory in the Multan province, 728 
Ml. 

Lankai, — a fortress in the territory 
of Tingbut or l^ashlo, 947 n. 

Lir or Liristan, — a province of 
Persia, 98 n 7, 990 n, 991 n, 

1207 n. See also under Luris* 
tin. 

Laristan, — a province of Persia, 93 
n7. See also under Lar and 
Luristin. 

Llr-jan, — a fortress on a mountain 
in Tsbaristan, 993 n. 

LIr-jar, — a fortress in Tabaristan, 
280 n 8. 

Llgh, — a fortress in the territory 
of Sipstan, 1122 n. 

Lith of b^utb $abib, — name of tho 
Minarat in the city of Dihll, 621 
n6, 622 n. 

Latkin-abad, more correctly 
written Aytkin-Ibad, which see, 
818 n 6. 

Lawah,— a town in Bajputanah, 
728 andnS. 

Lawan or Ladin, — a town in the 
country of the Urus [Bus- 
sians], 1170 n. 

La-wlr <w LQ-Tr, on the way be- 
tween BM-bar and Qhariiatan. 
869. 

Lenkoran, 1021 n 8, for Saxiburan, 
which see. 

Lewak gbln, 1220 »• See Tinder 
Llwak-shan. 

Lewpan,--a mountain in the 
Chinese provinoe of 8hen-sl, 
I210n, 1221 n. 

Lhasa, capital of Tibbat, U. 



Umri,— « fortreu in Bindy 642 
nOi now onlled Bohfi. 

Uno Ho or Oharamafaif the^—a 
river of Ohina, 885 n. 

Lignite, —a town of Hungary, 
1168 a. 

Lin-tan-Fii,— a town in the Chineae 
provinoe of Shen-ai, 1218 a. 

Lithuania, 1167 a. 

Little Bukharia — (ishik Bu^ara, 
or the weatern part of the Kaah- 
l^ar territory, 920 a, 922 a. 

Liwak-a^n, — a place within the 
oonfinea of Tingnaah, 1088 a, 
1220 n,<— oidled elaewhere Afwan- 
Bhin. [Nawar. 

Lob, 1084. See also under Lob 

Lob Kagal, — or 

Lob-Katal, — a oity which formerly 
existed in the territory of Kas^- 
gkar, 922 a. 

Lob-Nawar,— a tract of country on 
the borders of Tibbat, 951 a, 
1085 a. 

Logar, the, 1021 a 7. See under 
the Lohgar river. 

Logurh, the, 288 a 8. See under 
the Lohgar river. 

Lohawar or Luhawar, — a district 
and town of Hindustan, 453 a 8, 
482 a, 484 a, 524 a, 538 a, 536 a, 
1126 andn5, 1185 n 8, 1201a, 
1225 a. See also under Labor. 

Lohgar or Log^, the, — a river of 
Afgklniatan, 73a8, 288a3, 

1019 a, 1021 an 7 and 8, 1042 a 5. 

Lohor, same as Labor, which see. 

London, 809 a, 352 n3, 888 a, 884 a, 
1078 a 8, 1094 a, 1181 a, 1147 a 9, 
1173 a 1. 

Long-Qlilng,— a city in the 
country, 966 a. 


Long-gaa-V6,--a town Intheoooh 
try of Qkin, 1222a. 

Long*kang, — a place to the east of 
the Ohinese oity of Whaa*oheW| 
1218 a. 

Loel, 670 a 2. See under LnnL 

Lost Blrer of the Indian Desert, 
the,— the Hakrl, 707a 6,728al, 
811 a8, 812 a8, 818a, 882 a8, 
823 a 8. 

Lowah-wal, — a village of Hindustan 
on the banks of the Bi&h, 688 a. 

Lower Sind, 614a8, 615 a 1, 1074 a. 
See also under Sind. 

Lower Suwat, — a mountain district 
to the west of Kaghmlr, Iv. 

Luoknowty, 777 a, for Lakhana* 
wafl, which see. [640 a 8. 

Ludianah, — a town in the Panjab, 

Luhawar, same as Loha-war and 
L5hor, which see. 

Luhiwur, same as Lohl-war and 
Labor, which see. 

Lnhrl, — a fortress in Sind, 642 a 9, 
now called Bohp. 

Lu-Ir. See under La-wir. 

Luk, — a fortress in Lower Sind, 
610 a. 

Lukah, the,— -a river of Turkistan, 
981 a. Also called the Kalur* An. 

Lumghan, 72 a 6, for Lain^l2]ii 
which see. 

Lunl,-^ town few miles north of 
Dihl!,670anda2. 

L6>pan, mountain of, 1221 a. See 
under the Lewpan mountain. 

Luristan, — a province of Persia, 
174a, 277 a 5, 297 a 9, 901a. 
See also under Lar or Laristin. 

Lyan-tong, — a territory south of 
the Kobi Desert, 1217 a. 

Lyau,— the empire of the Kin, 981a. 
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Mft’alMLri ibe,— {n Iba Dakban of 
Hind, lB16n. 

Ma’bar,— a Tillage on tbe La’ir- 
wal riTer, 77 n. 

Mabum-ibid,— a town of Khnra* 
•an, 28Tn. 

Haoedon, 680n7, 1044n. 

Ha-fihln, — a oonntry east of S^ifa, 
a71n, 883, 871n, 918n9. See 
also under Maba-Qhm* 

ICadann or Madaran, Sarkar of,^ 
•ontb of BangSlah, 698 n. 

Xad&yin, — a place near Ba|d|dad, 
1846 n4u 

Xtdin,-*a diatriot In tbe territory 
of Gbur, 888, 848, 844^ 801,864, 
807 and n7. 

Madmah,— tbe city where the 
prophet Xobatnmad is buried, 6, 
7,24^04nl,82, 188, 140 n 6, 218 
n 6, 227 n 1. 

Madlnat^neh-Sbahid [Madhiat-ng^- 
Shnhada], or city of the Hartym 
[Marty rox>oliB], 1269 n. 

Madra8ah-i-aar-i*Uaws,-*-a place to 
the eonth of the city of Sletin, 
196. 

Madriwi, for Hadro-mue, which 
see. 

Madrne, for Madru-mne, which 
■ee. 

Hadru-mne,— a village on the 
frontier of Balkh. 76 and ti 6« 

Madrual-falS, or Madinat na^- 
Sbehid [Martyropolis], 1269 n. 

Xadriikah,— a town of ’Irak on the 
east bank of the Forat [Bnphra- 
tee], 1240 n. 

MSdum-nn-Nahr, 908 n. Bee nnder 
lladan-nn-Nahr. 


Mld6n*nn-Nabr,— a term apidtod 
to the oia-Amuiab or ofakOxim 
countries, 008n8, 1187 it, 1145ii. 

Hadirab [Mauritania], 2, 7, 108p 
209 ande,214^ 1252. Bee under 
Magiprib. 

Maidl^i countries in the north 

of Africa, west of Egypt, 1198 a, 
1228n. See iJso under Maghrab* 

Mag-madi, the. See nnder the 
Bagmati and the Beg-matu 

Magyar, territory of, 1166n, the 
Majar of the Arabs. 

Mahlban,-«a place on the w e s t ern 
bank of the Indus, 78 w. 

Maha»Ohm. the oonntry east of 
Rhita as called by the Hindus^ 
912n9, 1136n9, 1187 n, 1188 n, 
1141 n, 121091, 121791, 1219a. 
See also under Ma»01iin. 

Uahamha4 or Mahanmha-i Darab, 
— axMMB between Kimrud and 
Tirhut, 668 and n 7. 

Maha-nadI, the, — a river between 
Lakhae-or and JiJ-iiagar, 688 a, 
698 a. ' 

Maha-nadri or Mahln-adri, the, 
692 a. See under the Mahl- 
nadl. [the Mahl-nadi. 

Mahan*dari, the, 692 a. See under 

Mahanmha-i Darah, the. Bee 
under the Mahamha-i Dandi. 

Maha-por, 697 a, 799 a 2. See un- 
der Mia-pur. 

Mahi’un, — a town of Hindustan, 
788, 766. See also under Mafia- 
wan. 

Mahawan,— a town of Hindostln, 
718a2, 7I4a 9 788, 79^ 824^ 
849n S. See also under Mahl’On. 
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llililr,*— A plaoe fai the Segsr end 
Kecbedeli territorieei 788, 744 
endn9, 824. Bee ebo uader 
Hihlr end ICiher. 

Hahmudibed,— e town betw ee n 
Tebrii end Hamedin, 997 e. 

ICehobeh, oepitel of the territory 
of KSlbi, in Hinddetln, 624 e, 
668 e 8^ 766, 767 e7,«^pp« xtr, 
xztL 

If ehd,— e town in the ooontry of 
or Q]|^, 1282 n. 

Meidin, the dereh of, — south of 
the Knrmeh, in the prorinoe of 
Sbrmin, 499n» 

Meidin,-— e distriot near Kabnl, 
96n8. 

Maidln4-SebS| — e piece in the oity 
of (Biainin* 287 n9. 

Maiden’s Oastle, the,— in the 
territory of Ghilr. 840n 1« 

Meifaxfcel, the name of Mayya- 
firihui [Martyropolis] in the 
Syrian language, 1270 n. 

Meihand, 878 n9, for Maimand, 
which see. 

Maimenahi—e place in Sh^urasin, 
129 n 8, — more correctly MIha- 
neb. 

Maimand, — a small town of CBiag- 
nm, 92 n 8, 878 andn9, 891, 
899. 

Maimun-Dnjs, — e stronghold in 
the l^nhistan of the Mnlihidah, 
706n 8, 1200 n 1,1208 n, 1209n, 
1267 n. 

Majir, territory of, 1165 n, the 
Magyar of Europeans. 

Makir, — a city in the country of 
the XTros [Bussians], 1170 n. 

Makhad,— a town on the ^irer 
Sind, 688 n. 


Makhiilah mountains, or the Koi- 
Uad,— now’known as the Balt 
Ranges 468i»4, 687», 688n, 
609 e8. 

Makkah, the sacred dty of the 
Moslems in the territory of 
Mijas, 6i 8, 84^ 82 andn8, 108 a, 
188, 189 n, 140 n 6, 178, 186n, 
190,192, 227al, 228 n4, 266 
n4, 846, 384n7, 717a, 767a6, 
886 n8. 

Makrin, 88a2, same as Mnkrin, 
which see. 

Maksadah or Makiidah,— a town 
of Hindustin, 576 and a 4^— app. 
nii. 

Maksidah or MakMdah, 676a4. 
See under Maksadah. 

Makwinpur, — a town of Hindus- 
tan, 660a 4, 667nl. 

Malin,— a Daght or desert in the 
territory of Hirit, 185 a. 

Malagah-gird,— a place in Agar- 
baijin in the Tioinity of AUlliti 
184n9. 

Mlldah, — a dty in the Bengal 
Presidency, 690 a. 

Malik-pur,— a town in the Panjab, 
686n, 6d7a. See also under 
Malkapur. 

Malkapur,— a town in thePanjib, 
293 n 6, 686 a. See also under 
Malik-pur. [wah. 

Milwa, 628a9. See under Mil* 

Malwah, — a terntory of Hindustin, 
491, 687 a 4, 688a, 689a, 692a, 
622, 628a9, 628, 689a8,690a, 
691 and a, 788 n 6, 748, 769, 817 
anda6, 824 andn7. 

Manbij, — a fortress in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jyialab, in the Diysr- 
i-ghamiah, 204 a. 
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prorfim of Hiiidai* . 

011 , 661 . 

M anfawftr,— ft foHren wiUiin the 
limitft of the Siwalikh territory, 
611 ftodnS, 628 n9, 627, 778 
•ndnl. 

Mftndlwftr, 611 n 8, for ManfibWftr, 
which lee. 

Mftndeg]^,— ft itronghold in |^nri« 
••ii,806 n0. 

Mftnde([h»"*>^ district ftnd city in 
the territory of Ghur. 806 »5, 
806 and n 9, 811 and n 8, 818 and 
iil,819fi5, 840, 1002 n8, 1072 

ft 7. 

Min4hu,-*or 

llandhuigi,— a district sonthof Ban* 
galah, 589 n, 693 n. 

Mandiinah,— *a district in the 
country of Hindustan, 759. 

Handror, the chief town of Lam* 
gPn, in Afgl^inistin, 79 n. 

Mandror, darah of ,**in Af|^anis- 
On, 79 ft. 

Hindu or Mandu, 611 n 8 628 ft 9, 
for Man^awar, which see. 

Mandud, 611 ft 8, for Man^awar, 
which see. 

Mangali-Sujah,— another name of 
the territory of Kasl^ar, 922 n. 

Mang-shing) — n town in the 
country of or Qhin, 1221 ft. 

Ming-Fun,— a town in the country 
of Ehi(a or Ql^m, 1221 ft. 

Manglr, Sarhdr of,— in the proyince 
of Bangalah, 693 ft. 

Mangishlak. See under Meng* 

(ishll^. 

Hanglan,- a range of Hills in 
Northern India, 453 n 4. 

Manharah,— a village on the east 
bftok of tho La’Ir-wul river, 77 ft. 


Mlnlk*p5r,-»ft district and town of 
Bangilah south of Awadh, 690ft, 
691ft, 668 ft 8 , 704, 787, 788, 767 
ft7,8a0,838ft7,847,848. 

Manig]^^ town in the territory of 
Awadh, 744 andftO. 

Man], name of the fortress of BrI* 
mah in finnan], 8611 . 

Mankas,— a city in the country of 
Bulo [Poland], 1166ft, 1167ft, 
1171ft. 

Man-Minarah,— a fortress on the 
west bank of the Indus above 
Atak, 78 ft, 1048 ft 1 . 

Man^urah or Mansura,— the capital 
of Sind, lix, 82, 539 andft4, 674 
ft 3, 809, 810 ft.. 

Man^uriah,— a fortress in S^urii* 
san, 1192 ft. 

Manfuriah,— a town of Sindustan, 
633 ft. 

Manfuriyah,— a town in the Diyir* 
i-Mi^riah, 229 ft 6 . It is in- 
correctly printed Mangorah, see 
page lix. 

Man^ur-pur,- a district west of 
Dihll and north-west of Kaithal, 
635, 707, 749 and ft 2 , 750, 830. 

Man-Tazid,— a fortress in KhnrI* 
san, 82 and n 6 . 

ManzI,— the country east of Hhitl 
as called by the Chinese, 1152 ft, 
1216 ft, 1217 ft, 1219 ft, 1267 ft. 
It is the Mahl-Ohin of the 
Hindus. 

Mar-abad,— a town of Khurasan ten 
farsatiiB from the city of Hirit, 

828 ft. 

Maraghah,— a town in the province 
of Afarbaijan, 170ft8, 178, 471 
ft5, 997 ft, 1001ft, 1254]!, 1256ft, 

1262 ft. 
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fortreM to the 
moantainoue tract between Ha* 
madInandtheSiwidof Bai^dad, 
1238n8. 

Maranjat, 1197nd, for Sar-i-Tabht 
in the f ohistan. 

Haran«sid)—a place in the Hirat 
diitriot^858n8. 

Harbaii^t, 1197 n 3, for Sar-i-TaUit 
in the f nhistan. 

Harddm. See under MSrdin* 

Ifardin,— a town in the Diyar-i- 
Bakr, 1162n, 1264n| 1265 and 
nl, 1278 n, 1279 n. 

Margalah Pass, the, 96n2, 97a. 
See nnder the Marigalah. 

Mar^-i-Nulah, — a tract in the 
country of Gh ur, 415. 

Marghanlan.— "the Marghilan of the 
maps, 921 a. 

Mar^nan,— a oity in the territory 
of Farf^anah, 921 a. 

hlari^^alah or Margalah, the,-"^ pass 
in the Panjab, between Bawal 
Find! and Attak, 90 and a 1, 96 
andn4, 90a2, 97 a, 718 andnS. 

Marikb&t, 1197 e 3, for Sar-i-TaUt 
in the IJluhistan. 

Marlm, — a tract in the country of 
the Urns, 1170 a. 

Harjin, — a town in Mawara-un- 
Nahr, 972 a. 

monastery in the 
city of Mayyi-firP^loj 1268. 

Maro Malkah,— a town of Hindus- 
tan, 891 andal. 

Marot, 812n3, for Marufc which 
see. 

MMtyropoli.|— the city <rf Mayyi- 
fSri^in, in the Diyir-i-Bakr, 226 
»4, 1284W, 12e9», 1270». See 
f yifn under MnyyMeriiP®* 


ICarut or If ir&tt*-« place on the 
ronte from Dilhi to 
688and»2, 812 uidfm2and8( 
861 n8. 

Mirutah 861 n 8, for Blrfitah, 
which BCe 

Marw,— a district and town in the 
territory of EhnrSsin, 6, 18«8» 
17, 28, 27, 88, 39, 60, 61, 70, 04 
andnn2 and 3, 97n8, ]20n8, 
121, 122 and n» 8 and 8, 124n4^ 
126,120,127, 129, 181 n 7, 182 
aadn9, 138,187, 146, 151, 152, 
163 n 7, 166 and»8, 283 n, 248 
andnS, 247 n, 248, 249, 260 n»4 
and 6, 251n9, 256 n 7, 266 n, 267 
n2, 811 nl, 867, 876n, 878, 881, 
887, 393 n 8, 899, 4CI0n3, 414, 
467 n, 472 n, 478 n, 479 n, 480 », 
481n8, 491, 614 n 4, 906 n, 006 «, 
1009 n, 1010 n, 1011 n, 1021 n8, 
1027 andn8, 1028n, 1020 n, 
1080n, 1031 n, 1082n, IO881S 
1084n, 1086nl, 1087nandM2, 
1046 n, 1040 n 2, 1068 n 6, 1226,<- 
app. iiL 

Harw, the,— a branch of the Oxna^ 
1030 n, 1081 n. 

Marw>ar>Bud,— a district and town 
in the territory of ^nrasin, 86 
n 2, 247 n, 267 n 2, 800, 878, 891, 
406 n 8, 467 n, 481 n8, 491 and 
n4, 609n, lOOOn, lOlOn, 1028». 
How called Unrf^b. 

MarW'aX'Bud, the,— a branch of tho 
Oxns, 181 n7. Now oalled the 
Murgh*eb. 

Marw-i-Shih-i-Jahin,— a district 

and town in the territory of 
]QnT&sin, 94a3, 181 n 7, 146, 162, 
881, 897 and n9, 1027 n 8, 1028 a* 
gee also under Marw. 
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Mrth of JodjnVi SSln^ OllnS* 

KMw mt, — » diotriot iaiheprovliioe 
of Kornia tomurdo ih« Bind, 
406 *7. 

MoA-luid of 'All,— at Kfi&h of 

llayi-had of If uoi>i>JaYar(— at the 
Karkb of Ba^did, UttandaO. 

l[acb*l>o4 of Too, "•in QiirMiii, 
1140«, U88»9. 

]fa&rqp-ar.Bad, 401 a 4, for Harw 
ar-Bfid, which aee. 

Mai&I, the Bahlnhah or Paoa of,— 
in the tenritoiy of Ttngnii li, 
m)a. 

Haihin or Hithin, 641 a7, for 
Baaiio, whioh no. 

Matharah. See under Hathmah. 

Xathiixah,— a eity of Hindostin, 
86a, 70Oa 9. 

lfaa«Bil^b or the onfortuiate oity, 
— the namegirenby the Hn^iala 
to Bifif, the capital of Bimiin, 
after ita min, 427 a, 918 a, 1012 
a8. 

Mauritania, 1829a. See under 
Mai^l^b and Ma^krib. 

Manro Oaatmm [Haluah-gird],— 
a place in AfarbiiJIn in the Tioi> 
nHyof AUait, 184a0. 

tbMiiil,— a diatrict and town of 
Maacpotania, Iviii, 69 anda4, 
68 aada7, 148, 149, 169, 208 and 
al, 804 anda, 206 n6, 20ra8, 
826a4^ 888, 984a, 1228, 1882, 
1884 a 8, 1237, 1289a, 1244a, 
1247 a, 1262, 1262a, 1270, 1272 
a6, 1278a, 1880 a6, 1281a, 

1882 a. 

Mayrannahr, 915 a, for lfiwari*nn* 
Nahr. 


lllwar*iin>Naihr, for MiwariUna* 
Nahr, aee page IriiL 

MIwart-nn'Nalir ppranacalaiia], 
the conntrieo beyond the JihOn, 
ItU, 12a8, 19a8, 24anda8, 86, 
26 and a 8, 27 and a 6, 28anda8^ 
81 aada8; S6a6, 44^ 62aaad 
al, 86 a, 86a, 87a, 116 andaS, 
117 anda, 180 anda 8, 182a8k 
128a, 184a8, 187ae, l68a8, 
189a,140a6, 147aada8,164a8^ 
166 a, 227, 288 a, 84^ 260 and a 7, 
264a, 266, 267, 269, 878aand 
a6,276 and a, 280, 881a6, 874 
a6, 876a, 888, 426a 6,484al, 
769 a 8, 878 a, 880, 881a, 882a, 
901a, 002a, 908a, 904a, 906a, 
907a, 908 a, 909a, 911a,912a0, 
914a, 916a, 916a, 918, 921a, 
028a, 026a, 026a, 087a, 980a, 
878a, 980 and a8, 908a, 1007, 
1016 a, 1076 a, 1087 a, 1067a7, 

1187 a, 1142, 1146 a, 1146, 1162 a, 
llOOn, 1104a, 1216a, 1217a, 1818, 
1220, 1268 a 8, 1876 a8, 1892,— 
app. zyiiL [676 a 4,— app. zaiL 

Hazabad, — a town of Hindoatin, 

Mazadahad, — a town of Hinduatan, 
676 a 4, — app, zzii. 

Mayyl'firihin [Ifartyropolia],— a 
city in the Diy8r>i.Bakr, liz, 226 
a4, 82ea7, 1202, 12e4a, 1266 
andaO, 1868 and a 9, 1260 a, 1270 
andaandaaS and8, 1272 a5, 
1878 a7, 1278a, 1279, 1280. 

Hizandarin, — a province of Paraia, 
46 n 9, 94, 180a7, 241,248a6, 
281a, 274a 1, 277 anda6, 879, 
880, 920a, 088a, 990a, OOla, 
002, 004a, 1000a, 1004, 1088a, 
1068, in7a, 1120a8, 1121a, 

1188 a and a 8, 1207 a. 
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lbiir>l>9amt.|.Tiirkii(iii, orTar< 
kiaUa [Hunt], —name of I-lisli 
id tiie tenitoiy of Taru, 982 ». 
Meooa,885 »8,for Makkah, which 
see. 

Veemnna, 878 » 9, for 
whiah tee* 

ICegnalii the,— a river in sonth* 
Mrtem Bengal, 689 n. 

Meimnna, 878 n 9, for Moimand, 
whioh lee. 

Meng.^ishia^^,— the Winter Station 
of the Meng, the Mangiehlak of 
the maps, 1164 n 9. 

Meimnndix, 1209 n, for Maimun- 
dnjx, whioh see. 

Merke,— a town in the country of 
l^ari^^ifa, 919 n. 

Meron, for Marw, which see. 

Mem, for Marw, which see. 

Merv, for Marw, which see. 
Merv*i*ShAh- Jahan, 94 n 3, for Mar w- 
i-Sbah*i-Jahan, whioh see. 

Meshed, 1232 n 9, for the Mash'-had 
of Khurasan. 

Mesopotamia, 185, 186 #i, 204 n, 
921 n, 1274 n, 1279 n. The Ja* 
zlrah of Arab geographers. 
Mewar,— a city of Hindustan, near 
the Aravalli mountains, 705 n 7. 
Mewat, the hilly tract of, — in 
Hindustin, 684, 706 n 7, 706 n 9, 
760, 818, 837, 846 n 6, 850, 831. 
Mlafarkm, an error for Mayya- 
farikin. 

Mia-pur,— a place on the river Gang 
near Bn^kl, 697 and a, 799 and 
n2. 

Mla-puri,— an old place a little to 
the 8. W. of Hardwar, 799 n 2. 
Mifihanh-^ place in the Khaibar 
mountains, 79 a. 

30 


MiohnI, for MifihAnu 

MOianah,— aplaoe ing^nrasin, 129 
nS, — called Maimanah by Buro* 
peans. 

Miliar, 714 n 9, 733. Same as Mahif 
and Mihir, which see. 

Mihir or Mihir,— a place in the 
Sagar and Narbadah territories, 
667, 718 » 2, 744 n 9, 794, 849 n8. 
See also under Mihar and Mahir. 
Mihrin, the,— another name of the 
river Sind [Indus], 296 n. 
Mihrln-dujz, — a fortress in the 
Ij^nhistm of the Mulahidah, 
1192 n. 

Miner of ^u^b $al>ib,— in the capital 
city of Dihli, 520 n, 621 n 6, 622 n, 
— app. iv. 

Mingrelia, — a country south of the 
Caucasus, 860 n 9. 

Mirat, 688 ft 3, 812 n 8. See also 
under Mirath. 

MIrath or Mirat, — a city east of 
Dihli, the Meerut of the maps, 
469 audit9, 491, 615, 516 h 2, 
702 and n 3, 799, — app, ii, iv, v. 
See also under Mirat. 

Mirwan or Nirwan, — a plain in the 
territory of Sind, 1047 n 4. 

Mi^r, 18, 47 a 7, 66 a 1, 184. 137, 
139, 140 andn7t2 and 6, 163 n 6, 
203, 204n, 205 n 4. 206, 208 n 2, 
209 and n and 7(6, 210 andn, 211 
andn9, 212 andnl, 218 andn 8, 
214, 216 and n 3, 217 n, 218, 219, 
222, 223 andnand7ta4 and 5, 
224 andn 8, 225 n 4, 227 n 9, 228 
andn4, 229 n 5, 230, 299,80dn7, 
470 n, 697, 016 n 2, 760, 790, 
1162n, 1198n, 1246 n 5, 1254 n, 
1256 n 6, 1259 n 3, 1260 n, 1261 n, 
1265 R 9, 1276 n 3, 1276n, I277,«s 





1S78is1280hS, Ittln, 1882#. 
See alao under Egjpt and VMM* 
tab. [Miyruib. 

liivrTab. See under the Diyar4- 

MitbSn or Mitban^ 541ff7, 628 n8^ 
for Banian, wbioh see. 

lli(ban-kot,*-a plaoe on tbe Indii% 
541n7. 

Hogan, plain of, 990 n, 1001 ». See 
nnder Mo|^an. 

Hogholietin. See under Moji^alia- 
tin or Mni^alistin* 

HogoHatan. See nnder Miq^lietan 
or Mn^oliatin. 

Mongolia, 060n. See alao nnder 
Mni^liatitt or Mag^alfstan. 

Montreali — a town in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jemaalem, 8]On. 

Hooltan, for Mnittn, which aee. 

Horang,— a tract of oonntry in 
Oentnil Aaia, 1044 n. 

Morairia, 1167 n. 

Hoeal, for MaoTil. 

Moadok, — the chief city of the 
Cherkaaaiana, 099 n. 

Hu-iwand, — or 

Mi-awandnr, — a monntain range of 
Tnrkiatin, 942 n. 

Hidah, 027 aiid7i7. See nnder 
Mundudab. 

Mn|j|al-T3gh,'^-a monntain in the 
territory of Farghanah, north of 
]^ajand, 921 n. 

Maf^liatln or Mugh^liatin [Mon- 
golia], 271 n, 880n, 881 n, 882 n, 
888 n, 889 n, 890n, 896n, 890n, 
002 n, 918n, 919n, 022 n, OOOnO, 
088n, 998n, 1081 nl, 1088n, 
1089n, 1091^, 1099n, U08n, 
1112n9, 1127 n, 1128 n, 1149 n, 
1174n6, 1217 n, 1268 n 8. Alao 
styled Jatah. 


Mn^n, plain of,-Hm the Oaeptaa 
in Afarbiijan, 906 a, 906 n, 
1001 n. 

Mnghuliatin. See nnder Muf^lia* 
tin. 

Mnhir,— mother name of Baihah 
in Ziwnliatin, 07 n 8, 87 a. 

Mnkrin,— a territory between Sind 
and Kirmin, zziii,88n8, 198 and 
a4s244,288 andfi9,284^ 296n, 
890, 400, 684 andn 1, 010 », 882, 
984n, 107dn, 107691. 

Mnkrinit or the Mnkrina, 296a. 
See nnder Mnkrin. 

Mnlhidistan,— territory of the Mnli« 
hidah, 894 andn 1, 1187 andnO, 
1190, 1200, 1207 n. See alao nnder 
the h^nhiatan. 

Mull Sang,— a fortified city in the 
oonntry of Tingnigh* ia Tnrkiatin, 
1220 n. 

Mnltan,— a district and town in the 
country of Sind, xiii, xzyi, 1, 85 n, 
88n2, 01fi2, 110, 114f», 117a, 
119, 120 andnl, 187, 298, 294a, 
297, 321 n 7, 449 and nn 1 and 2, 
451, 453 n 4, 454 n, 456 91,466,460 
a 1, 476 91, 477 a, 482 n, 489, 491, 
529914, 630, 682 andal, 588a, 
686 and a, 68691, 53891,689, 640 a, 
541 andn7, 642a9, 648,010a, 
Oil, 612, 614 a 8, 622a, 028a8, 
028, 088 andn9i0and8^ 084a0, 
644 a 7, 646 anda, 066a, 668 a9, 
608 a, 076 n 9, 677 an 5 and 6, 678 
n7, 680n7,687 anda9, 088 and 
aand a9t 8 and 4, 689 anda, 692 
anda8, 696 and 9in 9 and 2, 090 
aanda8, 707 andaO, 711 and 
n4, 714a9, 720 a 1, 728 and a 1, 
726 andaO, 727 andiMiO and 0, 
728, 780 n0, 781, 740, 747, 768, 
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781 «iidiMi9 rad 9| 782 radnS, 
788 aiidnaiidii7, 784aiidnand 
118,785,786, 792, 795n, 810n, 
8!L2 II 2, 816 n 8, 822 and aa 9 

ud 1, 828andn3, 825a6, 840 
n2, 844andal, 845a, 859a8, 
860,908 a, 1074a, 1129,1180 a, 
1188, 1153, 1154 andal, 1155 
n6, 1156 anda7, 1174, 1201a, 
1202a, 1224a. 

Mumin4lbld, — a fortress in tbe 
]|[nhistan of tbe Mnlabidab, 1203. 

Hnndore, 611 a 8, for Manfawar, 
which see* 

Mdndiidab or Mudah, — a town of 
Hindustan, 627 and a 1. 

Mnner,— a plaoe at the oonflaenoe of 
the Soane [S09] with the Ganges, 
560,661a. 


885 

Hurang, the,-^ river of Hindfii- 
tau, 660 a 4. 

Mnrdhan,*— or 

Mnrdhan-kof, 561 a 8, for Bnrdhaa- 
ko(, which see. 

Mnrgh*ab, 1009 a, the later name of 
Harw-ar-Rud, which see. 

Morg^-ab, the,— a river of B^nrasan 
falling into the Oxns, xzi, 286 
a2, 248 and a 2, 824 a, 868, 879, 
894, 457a, 614a4, 1010a. 

Mori^ah, — a fortress in the district 
of Marw, 1034a. 

Mnrv, — and 

Mnrve, 472 a, for Marw. 

Mush, — a town near the banks of 
the eastern branch of the npper 
Eophrates, 1275 a 2. [IriiL 

Mufil, an error for Maogil, see page 


N«b, — a town between FIrua-koh 
and Hirat in the valley of the 
Hariw-ar-Bud, 858. 

Kadiya, — a town in the province 
of Bengal, — app. xziv. 

Nadole, in Gujarat, 522 a. See 
NadiiL 

Kadiil, — a town in the territory of 
Gujarat, 521 n, 622 a. 

Hae, — a district in the territory of 
Bamlin, 414 and a 6. 

Kie, — a fortress in the district of 
Wajirisi&n, 108 and a 6, 884 a, 
857 al. 

N&eman country, the, 949 a, 981 a, 
1145 a, 1219 a. 

Kagiwin. See under Nakawan or 
Kakawan. 

llag*awr,— a district and town in 


the territory of Siwalikh, 200 
and a 2, 469 a, 620 a, 649, 611 a 8, 
616, 668 n, 685 a 4, 689 and a 5, 
695 anda2, 696 a, 699, 702 a 3, 
759, 767, 780, 781 and a 9, 783 
a 9, 792 andal, 798 and a 8, 827 
a 5, 829, 830. 

Naghawr, fortress of, 110* See 
nnder Nag-awr. 

Nag-matl, the. See the Bag-mati 
and the Beg-matl. 

Nagoor, 520 a, for Nag-awr, which 
see. 

Nagor, 586 a6, for Lakhac-or, which 
see. 

Kagore, 611 a 8, for Nig>awr, which 
see. 

Nagrahar, 06 and a 2, 1016. See 
nnder Kangrahir. 
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town in tbe diatriot 
of Baididid^lMSn. 

Nalir-i-*Ii&, the, — a canal or stream 
in the district of Baghdid, 1240 n. 
Nahr-i-Sbor, the, -*a canal or stream 
in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, 
1241 andnl. 

Nahrwalah, — a city in the territory 
of Qnjarat, 82, 88n2, 114n,294n, 
461,470,491,616, 617 n, 618n, 
519 n, 520 n, 521 n, 522n, 545fi5, 
602 and n 2, 1074 n. 

Kahrwin, — a town in the district 
of Baghdad, 62. 

Nabshab. for KaUbshab, the station 
between Hirst and GBittr, which 
see. 

Nihiln or Nahnn, — a town in the 
8ilmw or Sirmur territory in 
Hindustan, 830 n 9. 

Najaf, — a town of Iri^ where the 
Khalifah ’Ali is bnried, 1243 n. 
Kajis or NsU^as, — a town in the 
*Irib-i-’Ajam, 996 n. 

Hakawan or Nakawan,->-a Tillage 
in the district of Payal in Hindus- 
tan, 640 and n 4. 

Natt&a. See nnder Kajas. 
Hakhistan,— a tract of country in 
Tnrkistin, 70 and n 6. 

HaUtjlr,— a town in the country of 
CBiar. xlix* 

Nal^uln, — a town in Aj^arbaljan, 
296a, 997 

N4dlShf^b,— a town in Mawara-nn- 
Nahr, 46, 274 n 1, 1004 n 1, 1084 n. 
NaUishab, — a station between Hirat 
and Cfttur. 825 n. 

Nilah-i-Biah, the, 538 a, another 
name of the Blah, which see. 
Naman, 1219 n. See under the 
Niemin country. 


Naman-Karah, 944a. See under 
Saman-Kaharah. [i-Nn*min. 
NamanPushta. See under Pushtah* 
Kamaz-gah, — name of a gate of 
Samarkand, 979 a. 

Nimlan,-*a district in the territory 
of £hurasan, 401 a, 1020 a, 1021 
n8, 1082 a. Same as Bamian, 
which see. 

Handah Diwi,— one of the peaks 
oyerlooking the Kumi’un moun- 
tains, 799 a 2. 

Nandanah, — a district and fortress 
in the Sind-Bagar Do-abah of 
the Panjab, 85 a, 584 andal, 
686a, 5d6a, 587 a, 588 a, 689a, 
628 a 8, 627 and a 9, 678 and a 7| 
679 a6, 750, 816a6, 816n5, 
1181a. 

Handanah, the,— a small riTerln 
the district of Fatb-i-Jang in the 
Panjab, 687 a. 

Nandanpur,— a small district north 
of Nandanah, 687 a. 

Nandna, * 678 a 7, for Nandanah, 
which see. 

Nsndua-tari,— a fortress in the 
territory of Mukrin, 584 a 1. 
Nandunah, fortress of, 587 a, for 
Nandanah, which see. 

Nang-mati, the. See the Bag-mati 
and the Beg-matl. 

Nangnihir, 04a 8, for Nsngrahar 
or Nagrahar, which see. 
Nangrahir, originally called Nek- 
anhir,— a district immediately 
south of the Kabul rirer, 1, 96 
and a 2, 540 a, 1015 a, 1016, 
1022a, 1048a], 1044e, 1108a. 
Also called Nagrahir. 

Nanking, 968 a, another name of 
the city of Taiming, which see. 
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635 n4»for 

Tara’in, which see. 

Niran-go-e,— or 

Naran-ko-e,— a district of Hindus- 
t&n, 672 andfi7, 677. 

Narbadah, — a territory of Hindus- 
tan, 744 n9. 

Narbadah, the,— a rirer of Hin- 
dnstaii, 688 n, 863 n 6. 

Nirdm [MardinP],— a city in the 
Diykr-i-Bakr, 1152 n. 

Nardm, 86 n, 86 n, 587 n, 678 n 7, 
for Nandanah, which see. 

Nlrin, the, — a river of Mnghulistan, 
890 n, 

Nirkoti, 672 n 7, for Naran-go-e or 
Nkran-ko-e, which see. 

Nimul,— a town of Hindustan, 730. 
Naflbuiy— a town in Mesopotamia, 
1264n4. 

Na^-koh of Tal-k^n,— or 
Nayr-koh, — a fortress of Tal-kan in 
the territory of ^hnrlsan, 94 n 3, 
993 n, 1003, 1005 and n 3, 1006, 
1008, 1010, 1012, 1013. 

Nava deva kala,— atown close to 
Bajgir about four miles S. E. of 
Kananj, 680a. 

Neh,— a district and town in the 
territory of Nimroz, 196, 199, 
200, 1062 and n 4, 1204. 
Nehawond, 996 n, for Nihawand, 
which see. 

Nek-anhar,l, 1022 », 1043 nl, the 
original name of Kangrahar, 
which see. 

Nek-Nihir, 1, same as Kangrahir, 
which see. [Nipal. 

Nepal, 787 n 9. See also under 
Nephngurd, — the name of Mayya- 
farik^a [Martyropolis] in the 
Armenian language, 1270 n. 


Nessa, 998 n, for Nls5, which see. 

New Cairo, 140n2. See also under 
IJlihirah. 

New Khnlja,— a town in Un|^d- 
listan, 920 n. 

Nicma, the city of Nisa in ]^nra- 
sln, 1055 n. 

Niglristan, — a fortress of GEhariis* 
tan, 1199 n. 

Nihawand,— a town in the 'Irak-i- 
*Ajam, 307, 995 n, 906n. 

Nil^shab, for Nakhshab, the station 
between Hirat and Ghur. which 
see. 

Nikalah,— a place near Labor, 
294n. 

Nil, the. See under the Nile. 
Nll-ab, territory of the Nil-ab or 
river of Kabul, 1182 n. 

Nfl-ab,— a ferry on the river Sind, 
291 a, 292 n, 464 n. 

Nil-ab, the,— the river of Kabul, 
78 n, 486 n 6. Bee also under the 
Kabul. 

NIl-Ab, the, — another name of the 
river bind, 1020 n. 

Nile, the, 140 and nn 2 and 6, 218 n, 
228 n 4. 

IHm-roz, — name by which the coun- 
try of Sijistan is styled, 12 n 6, 
16, 20 and n 3, 24, 84, 154n2, 183 
and n 2, 186 n, 186 and n, 187 , 
188 and n 7, 189 and n 8, 190, 191, 
194, 196, 196 and n 6, 197, 198, 
199n 7,200, 201, 288, 287, 817, 
878, 800 6, 891 and a 1, 626 w, 
911 n 6, 926 n, 967 and n 8, 1119, 
1120, 1199 n, 1200 n, 1203, 1204 
nl. 

Ninduna, 637 n, for Nandanah, 

I which see. 

I Ningiisb or Ning^,— a country 
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Ehiti or Qli^, 1087 is 
I2I61S 121711 , 1219h, I 22O11. 
8oe 1^ under Tingni|||. 
Ning-li7m,«— the Ohineie name of 
Tingis aoitj in the territorj 
of Ting^ot or 1086 »• 

Ningiafl, 1216i». Bee under Kinga. 

Kipll or Kepil, Talley of, 661nl, 
667nl, 689a 8,787 n9. 

Nirwtn or Mirwan, — a plain in the 
territory of Sind, 1047ni. 

Ninrul or Nirwur, 600nl. See 
under Knrwul or Nurwnr. 

Niaa, — a diatriot and town in the 
territory of Khuraaan. 116 n 8, 
117 n, 110, 121, 122, 123 n, 124n, 
126, 129 n, 262 nl, 286 n 6, 801, 
468 n 4, 401 , 740 n 4, 098 n, 1081 n, 
lOSSn, 1037 n, l065n, 1060n6. 
Kisatah,— the place where the 
Landaey Bind join the Kabul 
riyer, 70 n, [see. 

Nishabur, same as NIahipiur, which 
Niahapoor, 008 n, for Niahspur, 
which aee« 

Niabipor, for Nujiapur, which aee. 
KTahapur or Nlahlbur,— a diatrict 
and town of KhnrSaan. 18 and 
n8, Uandnl, 16, 16, 17, 22 and 
n7, 28, 86, 42 andn 8, 48, 44, 45, 
46, 47andn8, 48andn4, 49,60 
aadn4, 61 n 6, 59, 70n 8, 71 n6, 
74n8,76n2, 80n6, Sin, 89n8, 
94 n 2, 110, 122 andn 8, 124 n, 
126 andn8, 128 n, 180 andn, 181 
n7, 182n0, 138n 8, 181, 182, 108, 
100, 288n8, 240n, 246 n7,260 
and n 6, 261 nO, 262 andn 4^ 264, 
266 andn7, 273 n, 276 andn, 
277 andn 6, 280, 286 andn6, 
34e^876n, 880^ 381 andnn2,4 


nnd 6, 886, 891 andn 8 , 808 and 
n8,418, 401,618, 626 n, 008 n, 
962n, 087, 080n, 090n, 902, 
008n,1000n, 1014n2, 1027ii8, 
1028, 1081, 1088 n, 1084 n, 1086% 
lOOOnl, 1087n, 1040n2, 1068 
n8, 1116n, 1117n, 1126n 6, 1212, 
1226. 

Niyibih. See under Naf ibin. 

Nobo*dwip, the former of 
Nudfah, 669 n. 

Kocreoeuh,-— or 

Nocrecouh, for NnljFrah-koh, which 
eee. 

No-po*ti-po-kin*lo, Chineae name 
of Nava deva kala, which aee, 
680 n. 

North China, 040 n. 

North Weatem Fri)yinoea, the, 
1181 n. 

No-ahahr, — a town in Afarbiijin, 
1286n0. 

Nubah, the Nubia of Buropeana, 
214n6. 

Nubia. See under Nubah* 

Nudawar, the* See under the Nud* 
war. 

Nnddeah, 668 n 7, for Niidiah, which 
aee. 

Nudiah or Nudia, capital of the 
Hindu State of Lakhanawati, 
before the Muhammadan con- 
quest, Ixi, 620, 664, 567andn4, 
658n7, 660 and n and nn 2 and 8, 
574 and nO,— app. zziii, xxr, 
zzri* 

Nttdwiror Nudawir, the,— a riyer 
of Khwirazm. 478 n 2. 

Nukrah-koh,— a mountain of TnUii- 
riaUn of Balkh, in Shuriain, 
1009 n, lOlOn, 1011 n. 

Nu*man, Puajitah or mound of,-* 
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fntlM ierritorjof Qnriiin, 1009 
ftiidfi 79 1011 III 1046n* See alio 
under the Pofliteh-i-Na'man. 

VfiTi^a finirees in the territorj 
of Aur, 828 n. See also under 
Tor. 

K&Ti — a district in the territory of 
BnUiri, 117 n, 118 andn4, 120, 
076n. [478 » 2. 

Kur, the,-— a river of Khwarasnif 

Nur, the,^ei stream falling into the 
Kibol river, xlv, 77 w, 78 n. 

Kur, Darah of,— valley of the river 
Nur, zlvi, 78 n. 


Nnrokirat, th^— 78 a, for Nur and 
first, two atreama falling into 
the Kabul river* 

Nuruml or Narwnr,-«-a place for^ 
miles east of Bhupil, OOOandn 
andnnS and 1, 891 n, 788n7, 
824 n7,825andn4. 

Nnrwnr, 890 andnandnn8 and 1. 
See also under Norwul. 

Nu-ihl,— a city in the territory of 
S^ita, 966 n* 

Xnzu], 521 w, for Nadul in Gujar&t, 
which see. 


0< 

Ohan,— a tract of country in Mn- 
l^aliatin, 1219 n. 

Ohind, 78 a, for Ohand, a town on 
the Upper Indus* 

Oke, wrong name of the fortress of 
Uk, 1122 n* 

Old Cairo,— the al-Mifr of the 
natives, 140 n 2. 

Old Kuldja, — a town on the river 
Hi in Mughulistan, 919 n. 

O-li-ma-lu, — the Chinese name of 

Almaligh* 886 n. 

Onon, the, — a river in the country 
of or Chin. 1218 n. 

Ooch, — the name of Ufihfibah as 
spelt by Europeans, 641 n 6* 

Oooha, 460 a, for Ucholv^h, which 
see. 

Oong, — a town on the western bank 
of the Indus, 78 a. 

Ordu Balik, 1180 a, for Urdiie«Ba- 
Ughi which see. 

Orontes, the, — called al-'Afi by the 
Arab geographers, 1276 a. 


OssetoB, — the country of the As as 
called by Europeans, 1165 a, 
1169 a. 

Ouala, fortress of, 1019 a. See 
under Wallan and Walishtan. 

Ouche,— the name of U ohoh ah as 
spelt by Europeans, 641 a 6. 

Oude, 650 a 6, same as Awadh, 
which see. , 

Oukaeir, 1083 a, for Akabir or Akair 
of Turkistin. 

Ourga, 896 n. See under Ulus-i* 
Aurgah or Urgah. 

Ousaneth, — a fortress of Gharjis* 
tin, 1001a. 

Oxford, 268 a 8. 

Oxus, the, xxix, xlix, 26 a 8, 76 a 2, 
84n9, 128a, 278 n, 292a, 426 
»6, 879 a, 882 a, 908 a, 921a, 
996 a, 1009a, 1010a, 1017 a, 
1024 a 2, 1044 a* See also under 
the JIbun. 

Ozjartes,— a BiU^trian stronghold, 
1064 a2. 
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proTlnod of Basga- 
lah| on the wf'it aide of the rirer 
Ganges, 686 n. 

Padmlwatl or BIdwati|— South 
Bihar probably, 692 n. 

Faiwar,-^ town in the proyinee of 
BUqrmin, 499 n. 

Paiwar, — a darah or valley in the 
province of Karman, 499 n, 
Paiwar Pa88,^on the route from 
Ghasmn to the Indus, 290 n 4« 
Fakka*kot, — a place on the route 
between Kh uah-ab and Makbad 
on the Bind, 588 a. 

Pakla*!, 1043 nl. Bame as Fakli, 
which see. 

Pakli, — a tract east of the Indus, 
1043«1, 1046n. 

Falamao,— a district in the territory 
of Bhafah, west of Bangalah, 
588 n. 

Palestine, 214 n 8, 826 n, 470 ». 

See also under Filistin. 

Pall, — a town in the territory of 
Gujarat, 521 n. 

place in Gujarit close to 
the Arawali liills, 521 n. 
Paltarah,r-Ta territory in Hindustin, 
713 n 2. See also under Baltarah. 
Palwal,— a place in the Bharat-pnr 
territory in Hindustan, 726, 790. 
Pamir, mountains of,— in Central 
Asia, 426 n 6. 

Panduah, — a town in the territory 
of Bangalah, 590 n, 591 n* 
Pnnipat,— a town of Hindustin, 
605 n 8, 679. 

Panj-Ab, the,— the five rivers of 
the PanJab, 609 n 1, 614, 81 1 n 8, 
1155 n 6. 

Panjrib, tho, xiv, xxiv, xxvii, li, 79 n, 


96n4,96nl,112n8,118n,ll4«i| 
121n7, 126n 6, 290n4 291 n. 
898 n6, 826a, 458 n4, 454ii, 
456n, 466nl, 4e9n, 477 n, 608 
and a 8, 505 a, 618 a, 626 a 8, 
527 n, 588, 685n, 687a, 639a, 
608 a 8, 609nal and 6, 610a 6, 
688a6, 644a 7, 645a, 66da9, 
678a, 687al, 680n, 696 a8, 
713 na 2 and 6, 716 a 6, 780, 784 
a4,811n8,822a 9,860a,869al, 
905'n, 997 a, 1015 a, 1048 a 1, 
1074 a, 1144 n 6, 1152 a, 1156a6, 
1184 a, 1202 a, 1225 a,— app. xxi. 

Panj-ab, — a ford over the river 
Amulah or Jlbun, 988 a. 

Panj-ab-i-Sind, the, — the five rivers 
of Sind, 503 an 7 and 8. 

PanJ-Angusht,— a halting-plaoe in 
the *IrnV*i**Ajam, 1231 n, 1288 
a 8, 

Paiij-dih, — a town in the territory 
of Khurasan. 878, 891. 

Panj-hir, the, — a river of Afghanis- 
tln, 288 a 3. 

Pan j kora, the,— ‘a river in the Swat 
country, 1045 a. 

Pan j -Nad, the, — or the five rivers, 
1155 a 6. Same as the PanJ-Ab, 
which also see. 

Plpln, — a town in the district of 
Nangrahar, 1044 a. 

Pir or Bar,— a place in the territory 
of Khurfisln, between Hirat and 
Ghur, 325 a. 

Paras, the,— or 

Paras-Kol, the, — oast of Mug]|uiis* 
tan, 890 ». 

Parly an, — a place in the territory 
of Khurasan, between Birat and 
Ghur. 325 n. 
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Parlf^Tili, 68n4, 159n7, 819n 6, 
885 n9, 840nl, 854n 7,876 n8» 
410n6» 426n 6,488nl, 438n6, 
491n2,6e7n2, 668 n7, 672ti7, 
578n2, 881 n, 605nl, 626fan7 
and 8, 627 n9, 672n2,674n4, 
684 n8» 696 nl, 708 n 9, 870n, 
1071n2, 1197713, 1288 a 8» 1292 
n8,— app. XT. 

Barfihawar or Bartihabur, — a city 
on the bank of the rirer Sind, 
76n2, 80a, 483a, 633a, 1016a, 
ld22 a. 1043 a 1, 1047 n 4, 1082 a. 
See also under Barg^ibur, Barglia- 
war and Burg^or. 

Parghor, 540a. See under Bar- 
ghawar and Parg^awar. 

Para-kol, the,— oa st of Mn^ulistin, 
890a. 

Parthia, 1188n. Now the ’Iri^-i- 
'Ajam, which see. 

Parwin,— another name of Barwln, 
the town between ^asnin and 
BalUb which see, 888 a 8. 

Parwan or Parwan, — a town of 
Afjhsnistin, on the Panj-hir 
riyer, 288 a 8. 

Parwan Pass, the,— a narrow Tal- 
ley north of Kabul, xliz, 288 a 8, 
2t9a, 290n, 1020a, 1042fi6, 
1076 a. Also called Barwan. 
Parwan Pass, the,— orer the Hin- 
da-Kngb. 288 a 8. 

Firwatlor Bhawani, temple of,— 
in Amarkantak of Jij-nagar, 
588 a.. 

Pir-yab, of Turkistan, 128 a. See 
under Fir-yab. 

Fatan [Pa oboha mit — a province of 
Bangalah, on the west side of 
the river Ganges, 686 «. [tab. 
Pateetah, 560 a 5. See under Pati- 
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Paihadah, 645 a4, for the fortress 
of Tabarhindah in Hindustln. 
Pathindah, fortress of,— capital of 
Jai-pal, the Badsj^h of Hind, 
458a, 462a, 603a 6, 645 a4. 
See also under Bafhin^ah and 
Bhatindah. 

Patiali,— a town on the southern 
bank of the Ganges, 651 a. 

Fatitah, — a town of Hindustln, be- 
tween the Ganges and the Karam- 
Nasah river, 550 aa 6 and 6, 651 a. 
Pan-ning-Fh, 1222 a. The present 
name of Lan-ohew, which soe. 
Fayal or Psyil,— a town on the 
route from Dihli to Ludianoh, 
640 andn8. 

Payil. See under Payal* 

Pe-ohe-li,— a province of ^i(a or 
qhi n. 1219 a. 

Pekin, — the capital of China, 920 n, 
958 a, 1000a, 1210 a. 

Pelusinm, the modem Balbis in 
Egypt, 212 a 1. 

Persia, U«8, 70, 98 n 7, 295 a, 
809 a, 42tt n 6, a, 447 a 9, 694 

a 4, 991 a, 1003 a 5, 1010 a, 

1011a, 1064a 2, Il88a 8, 1264a, 
1270 a, 1292 a,— app. wd. See 
(tlso aador l-rSD< 

Persian QnU, the, 179 MidaS, 
1245 a4. 

Peshawar, 1, 76a 2, 78a, 79a, 
81a, 286 anda6, 201, 462 a8, 
46611 , 610a, 618a, 686a, 688a, 
874a, 1002 anda6, 1018, 1018 
a 3, 1021 a 8. 

Peshawir, for Pe^liwar, which see. 
Peshawar, for PesJ^awar, which see. 
Pbarwsla,— a billy truct in the Salt 
Bange, 1180 a. [1136 a 9. 

Pian-kin,— aoity of Sli^ oi Q]tlo, 



PIqIi or eonntry north of 

the Ribal rirer, 431 n 6, lMi«. 
Piechipoli, 91 8 a, for 
which Bee. 

Pin4-i*Didan Khnn.-^a town in 
the district of Nnndanah, 837 n. 
Pindar or Bindar, — a fortress in 
Ghariistan. 842. See also nnder 
BindSr* ^ 

Pinjan, — a place near Tnrfan in 
Tarkistin, 916 n. 

PiriBabnr,— a city in Assyria on 
the Euphrates, 135 nl. 

PIr-Pinjil, — a range of mountains 
in Kashmhr, 1044 n, 1132 n. 
I^shawur, 518 n, for Feshiwar, 
which see. 

Pitan,— a city in the territory of 
Gadhah-Eatankah, in Hindustan, 
688 n. 

Piwar, 499 n, for tho Penwor darah, 
which see* 

Po-chu, the,— -name of the Ozus 
with the Chinese, 420 n 6. 

Poland, 1165 n, 1166 n, 1167 n, 
1171 n. 

Po-la-si, — name of Pars with the 
Chinese, 101 In. 

Fragiyotisha, — the ancient name of 
Gowahatty in Western Komrud, 
663 n. 

Pratah Minorah, — Fallen Minor, — 
a fortress on the western bank of 
the Indus, 78 n, 1043 n 1. 

Prccop, — a town in the country of 
tho Urus, 1000 n. 

Pnt«i-Ahangaran,— a place between 


Ghur and Ghasnin near unto 
Firus-koh, 1047 and n 5. 

Pnl-i-’ Ashihkn, — a stone bridge 
across the river Hfrmand, 355 
n6. 

Pal-i-Earw5n, — a place in the vici- 
nity of ’All-abad of Balkh> In 
Khurasan. 129 fi« 

Pul-i- Yak One-arch Bridge 

in the city of GhasnTn, 446 and 

nl. 

Punjib, the, 79 n. Bee also under 
the Panjabr 

Purab,— a province of Bangalah, 
on the east side of the river 
Ganges, 586 n. 

Purb, 586 fi. See under Purab. 
Porshawar, 483 n, 533 n. See under 
Parshawar. [Parshawar. 

Purshor. See under Bnrshor and 
Pusht,— a name of a dependency 
of Badghais, in ^nrason, 580 n 9* 
Pnshtah Afros [the Burning 
Mound], in Badghids of ^ura- 
sin, 580 and n 9. 

Pushtah-i-Nu’min, the,— a hill in 
the vicinity of Khura- 

san, xliz, 1009 andn7, 1011 n, 
1012, 1018 andnS, 1020 n, 1023, 
1027, 1046 n, 1049 n 2, 1071, 1073, 
1079 n 8, 1082 n. 

Putnn,— the Rajput State of Pitan 
(or Anhilwara Pattau) in Gujarat, 
467 n, 520 n. 

Pyen-lyaug, — the name of the city 
of Taiming with the Chinese, 
95 n. 
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Qiiang>«i, — provinoo iu the conn* 
tty of Khiti or Qiln, 1222 a. 
Qney-ohev,— a Chinese town on 
the borders of Hii*qnaDg, 1222 n. 


Qney-Hn'Fii, capital of the Chinese 
province of Quaog'si, 1222 a. 




B. 

Rabaf-i-Mfisahy^a titicfc of country 
in the territory of Kh warazm* 

121 . 

Bad, 685 n S, same as Ral and 
Bafb, which see. 

Badakan, — a plain in the territory 
of Tub in Khnrasan, 247 256 n, 

991ft, 1196n, 1287 n 

Badlan, 991 n, wrong name given 
toT the plain of Badakan, which 
see. 

Bafa^ [Biwa^ P]-i-Yaliud,— a tita/iai* 
lat or quarter in the city of May- 
yafarikin [klartyropolis], 1269 n. 

BSgh-i-VVejz, — a plain in the terri- 
tory of Ghur, 372 n 1. 

Biigh-i-Zar, — or 

Bngh-i-Zarlr, — a plain in the terri- 
tory of Ghur, 372 and n 8. 

Rahab, the, — a river of Hindustan, 

697. 

Bahl, 521 ft, for the town of Pall 
in Gujarat. 

Rai, — a district and town in the 
’Irfik-i-’ Ajam, 1, 10, 16 andn2, 

33, 43, '47, 53 n 6, 55 n 1, 56, 69, 

61 « 4, 62, 81 u, 93, 121, 124 n, 
123iin8 and 1, 132 n 9, 1 86 a, 

143 n 2, 144 It, 166, 167 n 8, 171 w, 

1 70 II 4, 177 n 6, 180 n 7, 249 n 3, 
26011, 276 ft, 277 n 5, 273 n, 283 
n 0,296 ft, 297 a 9, 990 n, 991 n, 


994 ti, 995 n, 996 », 1207is 1208 », 

1228 n, 1262n, 1278. 

Rajah Ho^aey’s cssUe,— on the west 
tern bank of the Tndas, 78 n. 

Kajgir, — a fortress to the S,-B. of 
Kananj, 680 n. 

Raj-mandrI, — a district of Hin- 
dustan, 692 n. 

Rajputanah, 728 n 3. 

Raj^Shahl,— >a distriot of Hindus- 
tan, 586 n 7. [see. 

Rakah, 12 n 6, for Rabb’&b, which 

Rakf^'ah, — a town in Mesopotamia, 
12 and n 6. 

Ral [Ra^bJ,— -one of the two wings 
of the territory of Lakhai[^a- 
watl, on the western side of the 
river Gang, 685 and nn 6 and 7, 
737 andn7. 

Hambok, 487 n, for Dam-yak, a 
place west of the Jhilam, on the 
route to Ghaznln. 

Ramma,— a town in the Diyar-i- 
Bakr, 1152 n. 

Rum-pur, — a town in the Raj-Shahi 
district, 585 n 7. 

Uum-Sbahf, — a city in the terri- 
tory of Sijistin in Khurasan, 
20 a 8. See also under Ram- 
Shahristan. 

Ram-Shahristnn. — an ancient city 
iu the territory of Sijistan in 
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Shvinn, 1128n. See alto 
under Bim-Qbahr. 

Bini-ta^|t,«-« town on the wea- 
tern hank of the Indne, 78 n. 

Bang, — a fortreaa of Gnearwin, in 
the territory of ]g^araean, 1008, 
1072 andn4. 

Bangamahat,— one of the chief 
oitiea of Bangalah, 686n. 

Bangamati,,— or 

Bangamattj,— « diatriot of Baiig&- 
lah, 686 nO. 

Bang.pdr,— a town in the territory 
of Bengal, 670 n9. 

Bantabhur or Banthabhur,— a for- 
treaa of Hinduatin, 617 n, 610 n, 
642 n9, 691 n, 610, 611n9, 628 
a9, 627, 642, 684, 685, 718, 818 
andn4, 819, 824n8, 860. 

Banthabhur, name aa Bantabhdr, 
which aee. 

B&rh or B11, — one of the two winga 
of the territory of Lakhaeawatl, 
on the weatem aide of the riTer 
Gang, 686 aadnn5 and 7, 787 
anda7. 

Baailt, monntaina of,— a name 
giren by miatake to certain moan* 
taina in Cftiur. alia, 818n9, 819 
a 8, 441 «7. 

Bifif or Bafif, — the ohief town in 
the diatriot of Bamiin, alia, 
427a, 484a, 485 a, 1026 a. Alao 
called Arfnf. 

Baain,— a fortreaa in the diatriot of 
Malwah, in Hindfiatin 687n4^ 
888 a. 

Batan-pur,— a fortreaa in Jhar- 
Knn^ah, north of Jaj-nagar, 667 
a 4, 688 a, 691 a. 

Bawa, — a town in the Diyir*i*Bakr, 
tMeaopotamia], 186 a. 


Bawah or Biwi, the,— a riyerof 
Lohor in the Panjab, 726 and a 8, 
811 and a 8, 1166 a 7. See alao 
under the Hawl. 

Bawal PinfT,-— a Diriaion under the 
Punjab GoTemment, 96 n 4, 687 a, 
688 n, 1191 a. 

B&wan Hpida, Lake,— the fountain- 
head of the Sntlaj, 787 n 9. 

Bawl or Bawah, the, — a rirer of 
"Lchor in the Panjab, 460a 8, 811 
and a 8, 1181 a, 1154 a 1, 1166 a 6, 
1166a 7. See alao under the 
Bawah. 

Bayi, 996 a, for Bat, which aee. 

Bai,— a place near Sabawar, zIfa, 
886a9, 429a4. 

Baian, — a tract of country In the 
territory of Ghur, 826a. 

Bed-Birer— Snrhb*rild — , the,— a 
tribntary of the Kibnlrirer, 79a» 

Beg-i*Gno jan,— a place to the eontli 
oi the city of BIjiaiin, in the teiri- 
torrof Khnraain.fl9andaa. See 
eleo the next. 

Beg-i-Bawan,— a running or flowing 
eand eitnated near Sala'-i-Kih 
in Sijiatan, 86 a. 

Beg-Pnl,— a eand or grarel gale 
of Ftriui*koh leading to Bnal^ 
412 andaS. 

Bhntak, 487 a, for Dam-yak, a 
place west of the Jhilem on tlie 
route to Oheenin. 

Bikbt or Zikht, for the f ortr eee of 
Sar*i-Tekbt in the flnhletia, 
1197a8. 

Binn or desert of Keohlb the,— be* 
tween GKiJarit'and Sind, 82a2. 

Bintembdr, 628 a 9, f or Bentabhfir, 
whiobaoe. [Hindoean, 806, 807. 

Biwifi,— a treat of eonniiy in 
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Bo*on,— a mountain in the central 
part of Ghur, 819. 

Roh, — a tract of country in Aff^a- 
nistan, 610 a. 

Bohri orLhuri,— a toimof Sind, 
642n9. 

Bohtak,«*a town of Hinduatln, 
698 n 7. 

Bohtuk, 487 n, for Dam-yak, a 
place west of the Jbilam, on the 
route to Ghaznin. 

Borne, 1268 n 9. See also under 
Bumlah-i-Kubra. 

Rot-hak, — a town in the district 
of Harllnah in Hindusttn, 791 
nl. 

Boz-mandes]^, 808 n 9, for Mande^, 
which see; 

Rttdak, — a town in the district of 
6amar]|^and, 168 n 7. 

Bttdbir,~a district and town 
between GBan and l^aswin, 908 a, 
996 a, 1192 a. See also under 
Badbirin or Bad>barit. 

Rudbf r of Jiraft,~in theproTinoe 
of Kirmin, 288 a 9. 

Bttdbar,— a town in the district of 
Marw, 867 andaS, 869, 876,879, 
899, 427. 

Bud-biran,— or 

Bud-birat,— a district and town 
between Gllan and ^aiwin, 
1208 a, 1209 a. See also under 
Budbir. 

Bue,— a town in the territory of 
]^urasin, 471 a 6. 

Buhi [Bdessa],— a town of Meso- 
potamia, 226 a4, 1264 a. 

Bttbah, 1264a, for Buhi [Edessa], 
which see* 


Buhtas,— a fortress on the route 
between Ghaznin and Hind, 688a* 

Buhtis-gafh,-— a district of Hindus- 
tan, 688 n. 

Bu-In-duj{,— a fortress of Mazi- 
ghah in Afarbaijan, 997 a, 1001 a. 

Bniri,— a town near the hill of 
Abu in Gujarat, 621 a. 

Rukbaj, — ^a small tract of country 
in the district of Bust, 818 and 
a 6, 860 and a 4. 

Bum, theBilad or country of, xWii, 
lix, 8, 4, 6, 138, 184 n9, 185, 137, 
188 and a 7, 189 a, 140a 5, 167 
anda4, 168 a, 169, 160, 161, 168 
and a 2, 168 and a 6, 164 and a 7, 
168a 2, 171. 204n, 211, 214, 216, 
219,228,229, 286 a. 297, 298 a, 
762, 884, 1141 a, 1161 a, 1162 a, 
1168, lieOaS, 1167, 1186a, 
1191a, 1192 a, 1195 a, 1228 a, 
1287 a 4, 1289a, 1162, 1262a, 
1276 a, 1292. 

Bumlah-i-Kabra [Borne], 1268 a 9, 
1269 a. 

Bumllll,-- a country in Turkey in 
Europe, 676, 752. 

Burki,— a town of HindusUn, 704 
a2, 799auda2. 

Bus or DruS; country of, 870 a, 
887a, 999a, 1102a, 1166a, 

1167 a, 1168 a, 1292 and a 9. Bee 
also the next. 

Bussia, 886 a, 1166a, 1167 a, 1169 
a2, 117011, U71 a. See also the 
abore. 

Bustam^,— a territory on the 
shores of the Babr-i-Hiurs [the 
Caspian sea], 263 a, 991 a, HIT. 

Buthenia, 1168 a. 
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Sabi [Ql^eba],-- a tract of ooantry 
in the territory of Taman in 
Arabia, 6, 803 n 7. 

fiabangji or Sabankji, 1072 n 8. 
Bee nnder Sabekjl. 

Babegji, fortress of, 368. See under 
Sabekjl. 

Sabekb, — a fortress in the yiciiiity 
of Qhaznin, 1072 n 8. 

Sabekjl or Sabegji.— a fortress in 
the country of Gttiur, now western 
Afghanistan. 363 andn6, 1072 
and n 8. 

Bibit-garh, otherwise 'Ali-garh,— 
a town of Hindustan , 796 n. See 
also under ’AH-garh. 

Sabras,- «-a dependency of Nlshapur 
in the territory of Khurasan, 181 
and n 8. 

Babrish, 181 n 8, for Sabras, which 
see. 

Sabzwar, — a district in the terri- 
tory of Khurasan, zlix, 247 n, 
897 n 7, 491, 1027 n 8. 1037 n,— 
formerly called Isfirar. 

Sadd-i* Sikandar or Bab-ul-Abwab, 
680 n 7. See under the next. 

Sadd-i- Yajuj-Majuj or Barrier of 
Gog and Mngog — tho Groat Wall 
of China, 680 n 7, 794 nl, 

Sadbura, the, — an old name of the 
Chi nab. 76 n 2, 80 n. See also 
nnder the Sudarah or Sudharah. 

Sadi-l^urgan,— a place in Mugbulis- 
tan, 940 n. 

Sadusan or Siwastan,— a city in the 
province of Biwastan or Sil^wan, 
now the Upper Sind, 294 n, 640 n. 
See also under Slwastin. 

9af,-a fortress of Hindustan, 1205 


$afahan, same as Isfahan*, which 
see. 

Bafed Koh, the. See under the 
Safid Koh. 

Bnfhed, — a fortress in Sijistan or 
Sistan, in the territory of Khura- 
san, xzv, 1205 und n 3« 

$afhed Koh or Sufed-Koh, — a for- 
tress in the territory of Sijistln, 
in Khurasan. 202 andn6. 

Sadd-Koh or Bafed Koh, — a range 
of mountains in Afghanistan. 74 
n 2, 874 n, 1022 n, 1014 n. Also 
called the Spin-Ghar. 

Safkin, 1283 n 1, for Sakein, which 
see. 

Sagar or Saugor,-'a territory of 
Hindustan, 744 n 9, 824 nO. 

Sagawn, — a town in the territory of 
Lakhapawatb 656 n 5. 

§aghnr or Ta|^nr-i-Ghazz,-— a tract 
of country in Turkistin. 960 and 
n 6, 961 n, 963 and n 8. 

Saghir or Sakir, — a town of Turkis- 
tan botween Kashghar and Khita. 
960 n 6, 961n. 

Sagli-nnk> xlviii, 908 n. Same os 
Sak-nak, which see. 

Saharan -pur, — a town of Hindus- 
tan, 611 n 3. 

^al^nri. See under ^ukari. 

Sahill or Bihwall, 550 n 5, for Bhl- 
ull or Bhlwall, which see. 

Sahl-dbad, — a place in the territory 
of Khurdsan, on the frontier of 
Balkh, 75 n 5. 

Sahlat or Suhlayt, 550 n 5, for Bhag- 
wat, which see. 

$akra-i-jud, — a place in Hindustin 
near the capital city of Dihll, 758 
n2. 
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$abrt-i-Mu8h,— ‘tlio valley of the 
Favit [Eapb rates], north of the 
Ala DUgh, 1275 and n 2. 

$a’Id, — a district In the Diyar-i- 
Mi^rlah [Upper Egypt], 210 n, 
228 n 4. 

Saida,— a town in the province of 
Karman, 499 n. 

Sa’Idan — Upper Egypt — , 228 n 4. 

See also under ^a’id. 

Saifrud, — a fortress in the territory 
of Qhur, 115 andn6, 876 n, 890, 
466, 1062. andn7, 1066, 1068, 
1070 and n and n 8, 1072 n 6. 

St. Petersburg, vi, vii, viii, 68 n 4, 
70 m 6, 72n6, 264n3, 263n8, 
616nl,672n7, 609n2, 619n7, 
680919, 682 fi 5, 791 n 3, 832 n 7, 
853 n 6, 900 n 2, 1023 n 9, 1284 
n4, 1289 ?i 4,— app. xv. 

Sairim or Sairnm, — a town of 
Turkistan S. of the Ulugi Tigh, 
877 a, 969711, 970 n 2. 

Snjnng or Asjnrik, — a §nhra or 
8teppo in MughfiHstaii, 1141 n. 
Saknh-Mnnl, 69771 6, for Tiklah- 
Banl, in Ilindustnn. 

Snknr,— a fortress on an island in 
the river Sindh, 294 n, 64271 2, 
643 n. 

Saker, 960 n 6. Same as Saghir or 
Sakir. [see. 

Sn-Khanah, for Siya-Khannh, -which 
Saklt,— p town of Turkistan, 961 n. 
Saklfib,-— country of the SJavs or 
Sclavonians, 1167, 1292. See also 
under Suklab. 

SaV'Unlf; or Sngh-nalf, — a town of 
Turkistan north of Utrir, xlviii, 
908 n, 97071 2, 971 n. 

Saknat, 667 « 3, 558 « 8. Sec under 
Sankanst. 


Salcsin,— a territory in Turkistan, 
234, 11167(6, 1283 andnl, 1201, 

1 292 and ti 9. 

Sala-Mihr, — a fortress in the dis* 
trict of Zawzan in ^urSsin, 
258 71, 283. 

Salcot, fort of, 454 7(, for Sial-kof, 
which see. [tin, 1090 ti. 

Sali-chwen,— a place in Mugkulis- 
Snll kl Sarie, — a place on the route 
from Bawal Pin^i to Khanpur. 
1191 71. 

Sulingae or Salingle, — a tract of 
country north of Mughuliatan. 
87071, 88971, 118571. 

Salingah. See the above. 

Salingah or Salingah, the, — a river 
of Mughuliatan, 888 ti, 889 ti, 
940 71,947 71. 

Salmas, — a town in Afarbaijan, 
997 n, 1262 71. 

Salomnd, — a fortress in the district 
of Khowiif, in the territory of 
Khuiasan, 26871. 

Salt Desert [Shoristan], the,— in 
the territory of Khurasan, be- 
tween Dirat, the ^uhiston and 
Sijistun, 1015 ti. 

Salt Lake, the,— in Rnjputanah 
north of Aimir, 728 ti 3. 
Salt-Rango, the,— a range of moun- 
tains in Northern India, 747i2, 
29471,482 71, 498 71 7, 53771, 541 
71 7, 609 71 3, 623718, 727 n 6, 

1130/7, 113171. See under the 
MakhifdaU Hills and the Jud 
mountains or Koh-i-Jud. 

SaMuV,— a fortress in the province 
of Gilan, 1029 71. 

Salu-ling-kTw, — one of the en- 
trnncea in the great Wall of 
Chinu. 955 ». 
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Silurah or Atlurah,— « plftoe in 
the territory of Kharaean. on the 
limits of Maimand aud Far-yftbt 
400 andn8, 

Bamairam, — one of the dependen- 
oiea of Ufaliia, in the ’Iri^*i- 
*Ajam, 170 a 8. 

Samalran, — a tract of ooantry in 
Tarkistin, 880 a. 

8amin, — a plaoe in the territory 
of BallA, 26a 8. 

Si man, — a Tillage in Miwari«iin- 
Nahr, 26 a 8. 

Samanah or Samanah, — a district in 
Hindns^an, 616 a 2, 608 a8, 707» 
708, 758, 786, 880, 840, 841. 

Samind, — a plaoe of Hindustan, 
608 a8. 

Saman-Kaharah or Saman-Karah, 
—a plaoe in Maghulistan, 044 a, 
018 a, 066 a. 

Sam-Aram, the original name of 
Samairam, which see. 

Samaroand, 1046 a, for Samr^and, 
which see. 

Samarl^nd • See under Samrl^uid. 

Samarkant,— a city on the river 
Atil or Wolga [the VolgaJi 1200 
aO. 

Sambal, 684 a 8, for Sanbhal, 
which see. 

Sam-|jpur, — a traet west of K&s]^- 
ghar. 022 a. 

Samisaf, Samisat or Sc^mlfat,— a 
town in the Diyar*i-8biinwh, 
288 andaa 6 and 6. 

Samnagin,— a division or district 
in the territory of Balkb, 426 
a6. 

Samaakan,— *a dependency of Nfcl^a- 
pur, in the territory of Khurasin. 
I8ln8. 


Samra-mi,— a town in Hindustan, 
708al. 

Samrband or Samarkand, — a dis* 
trict and town in Mawara-un* 
Nahr, xzx, 26, 27 andaO, 28, 20, 
80, 86, 87 a, 46, 40, 72a6, 117 a, 
120a4, 187a6, 188a andnS, 
147 andnS, 163 a7, 164fi2, 

165a, 23da, 260 n7, 261 n, 262 
al, 268 »i, 266 andnS, 268 m 4, 
260a, 273nanda5, 274 andaa 

0 and 1, 275 a 2, 277, 280 a 0, 
401 a, 473 a 2, 478 a 6, 470 and a, 
480 a, 486 m 8, 604al, 801a, 

001 a, 003a, 004a, 005a, 006a, 
007 a, 908a, 009a, 910a, 016fH 
918 a, 019 a, 921 a. 022 a, 924 a, 
026 a, 929 a, 030 a, 931 a, 970 a 2, 
071 a, 074a, 977a, 978 ana a, 
070 and a, 980 and a 8, 981. 
982 a, 083 a, 086 a, 088 a, 093 a, 
1004 kndal, 1032 a, 1046 n, 
1082a, 1007a 7, 1009a, 1141a, 
1146 a, 1164a, 1194 a, 1222, 1258 
anda8, 1266, 1276 a 3, 1287, 
1288, 1289. 

Samudr, — or 

Samudra, 661 a 2, same as Samnnd, 
which see, 

Samnnd, the,<^name of the river 
Beg-mdti in the Hindoi dialect, 
661 and a 2, 662 a. 

Canadian,— a tract of country in 
the Diyar-i-Shkmlah, 228 a 4. 

Saubagjl or Sanbakji, 1072 a 8. 
See under SabekjL 

Sanbhal, Sirkir of,— a district of 
Hindustan, 468 a 8, 684anda8, 
818 a 4, 1224a. 

Sanbhal'pur, — a district of HindOs- 
tin, north of JiJ-nagar,588n, 

Sinbhar or Sanbhal,— a distriet 
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Mid town on the Great Salt TAVa 
in Rajputinah, north of Ajmir, 
738 1» 8. 

Sanbhar Kamak, 728 and it 8. 
Same as Sinbhar or Sanbhal, 
which see. 

8ang-i-Sara^|,«— *one of tho rontos 
between GhaznYn and Hindustan, 
207, 603 andnS, 606 andn6, 
606, 627 ». 

Sang-i-SuraJ^, — a Kotal or pass 
near the Halmand river, on the 
roate from Ghaznin and Kabul 
into ^ur, 441 and n 7. 

8aag-i-SarU^,-^ strong fortress in 
the territory of ^ur, 441 n 7. 

Sangah, capital of the district of 
MandesJi in ^ur, 831, 840, 341, 
417 n 9, 1002 and a 8, 1072 n 7, 
1079 and n 1« [see. 

8angan, 181 n 8, for Qbangan, which 

fiangarah or Sankrah, — a district 
of Hindustan, 690 a, 691 a. 

8anjar, — a town in Mesopotamia^ 
146, 1281a, 

8ankanat,<— a province in eastern 
Bang, 667 and a 3, 658 and n 8. 

8ankarah, 691 a. See under San* 
garah. 

Sanll^kran, read San^urin. See 
page Iviii. 

Sanknat, 667 a 8, for Sankanat, 
which see. 

Sankrah, 591a, See under San- 
garah, 

San^nran,— *a district in the pro- 
vince of Kapnin, 290 a, 491, 492 
n7p496, 498, 499n, 540a, 1021 
a 8. Now called Sb^liuBiD, which 
also see. 

San)piran, 115a0, for Saifrud, the 
fortress of ^!lr, which see, 
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j SanlpiTin, tnonntaina of, 800a, 1081 
a 8, 

Sanpo, the,— ^r 

Sinpu, the,— name of the Brahma- 
putra behind the Himalayahs, H, 
662 n, 663 a, 670 a 9. 

Santoo,— a town S.-W. from Jodh- 
pur, 706 a 7. 

Santpur,— -a town near Abu in 
Gujarat, 705 a 7. 

8antur or Santiir-garh, — a town of 
Hindustan, 706 andaa6 and 7, 
768, 839 and a 4, 840, 

Santur-garh, 839 a 4, Sea under 
Santur, 

Santus, — a town of Hindustan, 
676 and a 4, 

Saptari, plain of,— in Hindustan, 
6«0n4. [996 a. 

Sar-i-Ab, — a town in Afarbaijan, 

8ar-i-Pul, — a town in Mawara-un- 
Nahr, 978 a, 1057 a 4. 

8ar-i-Ta]^t,— a fortress in the 
district of Tun, ill the IJ^uhistin 
of the Mulal^idah, 1196 a, 1197 
and a 8. 

Sar-i-Ulang Pass,— one of the panes 
of the Hindu-Kus^ 288 a 8. 

Sarae, — a city on the Atil or Wolga, 
1178 a, 1290 a 1. 

Sarae-i-Barutah, — a place of 
Hindustin, north-west of Dihli, 
851 a 8. 

Sarae-i-SIasatl, — a royal palace in 
Sistan, 189, 195. 

Sarae-i-Sultan,— a palace at Bagh- 
dad, 64a 1. 

Sarae-i-T^hirl, — a palace in Sistan, 
186 a, 187. 

Sirahae-mari, — a place of Hindus- 
tin, north of Lakhapawati, 582 
a0. 
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8ara]s]|i9-*-a district And *town in 
the territory of Kharaann. 60, 
81 n, 94 and n 8, 124 n, 125, 126, 
127, 129, 130, 131 n7, 181 n9, 
246 n 8, 247 n. 899, 471, 472 n, 
479n, 545 n5, lOOOti, 1028n, 
1029 n, 1080», 1031 n, 1033^, 
1037 n. 

Saraswati, the,-— a riyer of Hindus- 
tan, now the Sarsnti, 468 n 3. 

Bar-^dd,— a tract of country in 
the Diyar-i-g)|Amiah, 222 and n 1. 

Sarba-sang, xliz. 

Sari, — ^name of San, the Nu-ym, 
mistaken for a place, 711 n 4. 

Barl^-i-Lghur, — a tract of country 
south of Kaahghar, 922 n, 987 n. 

8arTgJ|*Ko1, the, — a lake in the 
mountains of Badal^shnn, in 
Turkistan, 1y, 987 n. 

Barig]^- Kol, darah of, — in the moun- 
tains of Badakhahlny in Turkis- 
tan, ly, 987 n. 

Bari^ Pamir, the,— a range of 
mountains in Central Asia, 
987 n. 

Barll|:-kul, the, 987 n. See under 
the SarTg]^ kol. 

Boris Pamir, 987 n, for Sarigh 
Pamir, which see. 

Barjoo, the, 836 n 8, for the Sar’u, 
which see. 

Barjou, the, 836n8, for the Bar’u, 
which sec. 

Bnrkar of Bangash. See under 
Bangaah. 

Bar-j^ad, — a tract of country in 
the Diyar-i-Slmmlah, 222 n 1. 

Bar-far, —a town in tho district of 
Baghdad, 1243 n. 

Sarsuti, 812 n 3. See under Snr- 
suti. 


Sarsnti, the, 469 n 7. See under 
the Sorsuti. 

Sar*Q, the, — a riyer of Hindustani 
830 andn8, 837, 838. 

Sata-^anah, for Siya-]^inah| 
which see. 

Satgaw^,— a town in the territory 
of Lakha^awati, 665 n 5. 

Sanger or Sagar,— a territory of 
Hindustan, 824 n 9. See also 
under Sag^. 

Sawah, — a town in the ’Ira]|f:-i- 
’Ajam. 144 n, 147 n 8, 161 and 
n6, 1200 n, 1201 n. 

Sawah Pass, 161 . See under Sawah. 

Saygpll, 1018 n, 1020 n, an error for 
Sigpz or Sijiz, which see. 

Sayo, the,— a tributary of the 
Theiss, in Hungary, 1167 a. 

Solayonia, 1283 n 1. See also under 
SaVlab and Sa^lab. 

Sea of Darkness, — the Arctic Sea, 
1170. 

Sea of Pars— [the Persian Gulf], 
179 w. 

Sea of Gilon — [the Caspian], 
1286 n. 

Sea of ^nrz, [tho Caspian]. Seo 
under Khnrz. 

Sea of Magiurib, — the Mediterra- 
nean, 1228 n. 

Sea of *Umman [Oman], 903 n. 

Sea of Uruml, — the Lake TTru- 
mlah, in Armenia, 1262 n. 

Sea of Yunan,— the Mediterranean, 
1228 1». 

Se-chwen, — the Tingnish of the 
Masai mun writers and the Maha-^ 
Chin of tho Hindus, 1219 n, 1221 n, 
1222 n. 

Sehwan, 294 », same as Sil|^waD, 
which see. 
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Beket, capital of tho territor j of 
in Mawa^-an*Nahr, 28 
n8. 

Belinga, the, — a river of Mni^ulia- 
tan, 983 n. Bee under the Balin- 
Sah. 

Bera’Mow,*— a town of Hindustan, 
700 ti 7. See under Sihra-ma. 
Bersiljr, the,— a river of Hindustan, 
£S8n. 

Bewastan, 1164. See also under 
Siwastan. 

Bew-ohwen, — a province of Khiti 
or (ZhTn, 1218 n. 

Bfanjab, same as Isfanjab, which 
see. 

ghabartu, — a plain in tho territory 
of ^urasan, near the city of 
Hir&t, 1036 nl. 

Sb^buran, — a town in the district 
of Shirwon, in the territory of 
Afarbuijan, 1287 n. 
gbnl^nrglian,— a dependency of 
BallA, in Khurasan. 128 n, 129 
andn, 636 n 7. See also under 
ShiwarghSn. 

Shad-yakh. — a city of NTshapur, in 
the territory of ^urasan, 14 and 
nl, 16» 4, 238 n 8, 242 n6, 247 rt, 
250 n 6, 251 nn 9 and 1, 262 n 3, 
256 n 7, 266 n, 259 n 3, 286 nn 6 
and 7, 381 n 2, 393 n 8. 

Shafurkan. 129, 636 n 7, same as 
Shaburyhan. which see, 
ghagSn, 181 n 8, for ghangan, 
which see. 

ghaghQft°i ^ ghakuan, which 
see. 

ghah-Sbad,— a town of Hindustan, 
109 n 6. 

ghihanshahi,— a fortress in tho 
territory of NImroz, 196. 


ghlhantalah,— a mountain north 
of Tabriz in Afarb&ijan, 1286 
n9. 

gbSh-dujs, — a fortress in the *lrSk* 
i-’Ajam, 1192 n, 1207n. 
gh&h-pur, — a district of Bawal Pin^i 
in the Fanjib, 637 n. 
gbah-Rukhiyah, — the later namo 
of Fanakat or Banakst, the city 
in Mawara-un-Nahr, 972 n 
ghahr-i-Nan, — a place in Gilu-Khari 
near Dibli, 634 n 2, 856, 857. 
gbahr-i-Sabz,— a town of Mawara* 
nn-Nahr, formerly called Kasbi 
1194 n. 

ghahr-i-Zaghan or Ghiyas-pur.— 
one of the suburbs of Dihll, 698 
n8. 

ghahristan, the ancient capital of 
Sijisfctin or Sist&n, 1030 n, 1120, 
1122 n. 

Rhahristanah,— a town in tho terri- 
tory of Klinrasan. 1116 n. 
ghahristanah Gateway, — in Marw, 
1031 n. 

Rhahu,— a mountain in A^arbaijin, 
1286 n 9. 

ghaVnan or ghaghnln, — a mount- 
ainons tract of country in the ter- 
ritory of Khurttsap. 306 andn 2, 
423 and n 9, 426. 

ShalQzSn.— a district and dardh, in 
the province of Kalman, 450 n 8, 
491, 492 n 7, 493 n, 499 n, 603 
n 8, 626 n 8, 627 n, 1022 n. Soe 
also nnder gbanuzan and San- 
kuran. 

gbaluzon, the,*-a stream falling 
into the Knrmah, in tho province 
of Kuf man, 499 n. 
ghum [Syria], xxxiii, 2, 56 n 1, 137, 
140 n 5, 144 n, 149, 158 n, 167 n 8 
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109, 171» 908 and nil 904 n, 906 
andn6| 906, 907, 808 andtml 
and 8, 900 and n 6, OlOandn, 811, 
818 andn6, 214 and n, 216, 218 n, 
810, 822 and n 9, 228, 224, 226, 
n4, 226 andnn? and 8, 227 nO, 
228 andn4, 220n 5, 280, 297 
and n, 298 and n, 299, 706, 884« 
974n, 1162n, 1168, li60nd, 
1101 n, 1210n, 12Un, 1223 n, 
1289 n, 1246 n 5, 1261, 1268, 1956 
n6, 1268 n and n 8, 1264 n, 1265 
and n 9, 1267 n 6, 1270 n2, 1275 
and a 8, 1276 n, 1277 n, 1278 n, 
1282. 

SbamaUi,— a town in Afarbaijin, 
998n, 1287 n. 

Qbamill Ka^hbl Do-ab,<-*in the 
Fanjib, 696 n 8. 

Sbamin Gara [Samin Kahandi F ] 
— n place in Mii|^uliatin, 966 n. 

Sblmlah, territoiy of, 126ii7« Bee 
under Shim [Sjria]* 

Shimilan, — a range of mountaina 
in the Himilayah, 1040 n 8. 

8hamisat,228 n6« See tinder Sami- 

fihimo or Kob,— tbe Great Deeert 
of Tnrkiatan, 920n. 

ShamQm.— a town in tbe Diyir-i* 
Moriah, 829 n 5. 

Sbandn, 1219 n, for Bhang-td. 
Bee also nnder Cianda. 

Bhangin,**a dependency of Nisha* 
pur in tbe territory of £h^i^4san, 
181 andnS. 

Bbang'tii,— tbe later name of Kay- 
pingfFii, capital of Cfbln nnder 
tbe Mngbalfi, 1141 n, 1219 n. 

Bbangtd, tbe, 121 9 n. See nnder 
tbe 8ban-td. 

Sban-td or Bhangtd, tbe,-^ rirer 


intheoonntry of Karcbin, in Hn- 
l^ulistan, 12 19 a* 

Shanusan,— *a diatriot in tbe pro- 
Tinoeof Kafinan, in Af^inistan, 
800fi, 450 n 3, 492f»7, 499fi, 
640n. Bea also under Sbalosan 
and Sanl^nrSn. 

Shariatan.— a wfld desert in IQ^wi* 
razm, 286. 

Shiriatinab,— one of tbe dependen- 
cies of Nlabapur in Kb nraaint 
181, 265 n, 491. 

Sbart, tbe district of Baf^dld, 15 
n0. 

Shiab or aab-ShifiL— • 
territory, rirer and city of Mawa- 
ra-nn-Nabr on tbe 
Jaxartea, on tbe frontier of the 
Turks, 87 andn6, 28andn8, 
916»,92ln, 982ti, 971n, 973n, 
—it uas alao called Fanakat and 
is now known as Tiabband. 

Bhatt-i-Nudawir, the,— or 

Shatt-i-Nudwir, tbe,— a rirer of 
^waraam, 473 n 2. 

gjieba,— a ooontiyin Arabia, 808 
n 7. Bee nnder Babi. 

8ben-sl, — a Obinese proTince, 
1218 n, 1219n, 1222n. 

Sbeorijpnr, 683 w. See nnder 
Sh^w-raj-pur. 

Sber-bin,— a gate in tbe city of 
KTabapur, in tbe territory of l^n* 
raaan, 1086 n. 

Sber-Baog, — a fortress in tbe monn- 
tains of Hirlt, 842. 

Bberwin, 1195 n, same as Bbirwin, 
wbiob see. 

Bhetib,— a fort in tbe city of Gan- 
dhar, 77 n. 

Shii-Khinah, to Biys-Shiaah, 
wbiob see. 
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SlitbbergMi, 1105 n, for gbiw* 
gl^In or Sh^warllpan, which see. 
g]][igatKe,— a town in the territory 
of Tibbat, li. 

Shighnan, 423 n 9, for Sbaghnan or 
fil^aj^nSny which see. 

— a territory on the Upper 
Oxns, 1044 n. 

6bilieb-nd- Din,— or 
Shihab-nd-Din"pur.— a place in the 
Pan jab, 467 n. 

6]likir-gah of Salman Firuz ghSh, 
—in the capital city of Dihll, 621 
e6. 

fihinl-Khanah. for SiyS-Ehinah, 
which see. 

ghiran, 181 n 8, for Sabris of NIshi- 
pur, which see. 

fihlrin-koh. — a fortress in the ‘Ira^- 
i.'Aiatn, 277 n 6, 990 ti. 

Bblriz, the capital of Fare, 26 n 2, 
66 nl, 64fil, 266n, 295 n, 407 
fi8, 974n, 1118n9. 
fihlrivah.— a town in tho district 
of Dajayl, in the Arabian ’Irl^, 
1240 n. 

gbirwkn,— a district in Afarbiijan, 
Hz, I70n 8, 994n, 998 n, 1152 n, 

1195 n, 1287 «. 

Shlwarghan or Sh^^ftr^In,— a tract 
of country in the territory of 
Khnrasin, 128n, lOOOn, 1060n, 

1196 w, 1226 n 1. Boo also under 

ghabnrfdian. which eoe.] 

gbiwarlfin, same as Sh^warghan, 
gjilw-astin, 682 n 3, another name 
of SIwastan, which see. 
Bbiwiatan,— the modem Sifewln or 
Upper Sind, 1074 n. Bee alio 
under BIwastin. 

flh iw-raj »i)ur.— a town in Parganah 
B&rah of Allahabad, 088 a* 
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SliTwstaD, an error for ghlwistan. 
See page Iziv. 

Sbiva-Khanah. for Siva-KhSnah. 
which see, 

gboi'ietan, — the Salt Desert in the 
territory of Khnrlsan, between 
Hirat,the IJ^ahistdn and Sijistin, 
1015 n. 

Bhnstar.— a city in the prorinco of 
^uzistan, in Persia, 296 n, 1261 
n7. 

Sial-kot,— a fortress and town 
in the Panjab, 453 and n 4, 454 n, 
455 nndn, 401, 627. 

Siba, the,— a rirer in the territory 
of $angalf:tae, in Magh^listin, 
945 n. 

Siberia, 961 n. 

Sibr, tho original namo of Siberia, 
961 n. 

Sicily, xlvii. 

Sifanjab, same as Isfanjdb, which 
see. 

Si-gan-fd, capital of the Ohinese 
province of Shon-si, 1218 n. 

Sigistan, same as Sijistdn, whioh 
see. 

Bigpz or SigizT, — a mountain range 
in ZibulistSn, 184 n, 1018 n* 

Signitz, — a town of Hungary, 
1167 n. 

8ih*GoBhahd-nab, — a placo in the 
mountain tracts of Hirst, 149, 
861 n 8, 358. 

Sihnur, Hills of,— in . Northern 
India, 684, 1224 n. 

Sihri-mu,— a town of Hindustan, 
west of the Ghograh river, the 
Sera Mow of the Indian Atlas, 
760 and n 7. 

Bihan [Jazartes], the, 28ii8, 76 
n2, 26Bn8, 271n, 278n, 877ti, 
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879m, SOON, 004 «, 016n, 081m, 
928m, 931 M, 982m, 068 m 8, 970 
f 2 2| 972 n, 983 n, 985 n, 988 n, 
1000 ti, 1082 n, 1192 n. See also 
under the Jaxartes. 

Bibwall, 650fi5» same as SahilT, 
whioh see. 

Sitiwin or Sehwan,— the present 
name of SIwnstSn or Upper Sind, 
294 n, 640 n, 602 n 4, 1074 n. 

Seo also under Slwastln. 

Sijistan,— a district or province in 
the country of Khurasan, xxir, 
xxYy xlv, liii, 12, 19 and n 1, 20 
andnS, 21, 22, 23 and 9, 24 n 4, 

25 n 2, 31 n 3, 34 and nn 6 and 8, 

85 and ti, 43 and n 4, 70 n 8, 81 n, 
85 n, 134, 183 n 2, 185 and n, 186 n, 
187, 188 andn7, 192 and tin 8 
and 2, 103 n 5, 1 98, 199 n 7, 305 
n 7, 309 n, 324 n, 376 and n 1 , 378, 
290 n 6, 391 and n 1 , 398 ii 4, 

402 n, 419 n 6, 423 n 8, 4i7, 467 n, 
490, 502 n 6, 503, 604 and n 2, 
610 n, 610 n, 626 n, 882, 91 In 6, 

026 n, 967 n 3, 1015 n, 1062 n 3, 
1119, 1120 and n2, 1122n, 1123 n, 
1125, 1126 and n G, 1 127, 1199 n, 
1200n, 1201 n, 12ainl, Seo 
also under Slstau. 

Sijiz, 1018 n. Seo under Sigiz or 
SigizT. 

Bikandarlah, same as Jskandarlah, 
whioh see. 

Sikhim, State of,— in the Eastern 
Himilayah Mountains, 562 n, 
663 n. [Kol, which see. 

Si-Kol, the, — same as ths IssTgk- 

Silesia, 1166 n, 1167 n, 1171 n. 

8il Hiko, — a bridge orer a small 
branch of tfie Drahiiiupatra near 
Qowibatl, 503, 664 n. 


Silmur or Sirmur,— a hilly tract 
and city in Hindustin, 706 and 
n 2, 839 and n 9, 840. 

Simnan,— a town in the district of 
l^umis, between Khurasan and 
’IrSk-i-'Ajam, 991 n, 1207 a. 

Sind or Sindh, li, liii, 23 nO, 68, 
88n2, 96n 2, 116, 200, 28dn9, 
284, 290 n 4, 292 n, 293 n 5, 204a, 
305 andn 7, 308 n 2, 318 n 6, 451 a, 
470 a, 491 n 5, 503 n 7, 522 a 6, 
524 n, 520 n 4, 530, 532, 534 and 
anO andl, 537 a, 538 a, 630 a, 
540 a, GlOrtaO and 7, 012, 614 
and n 8, 615 n 1, 616 a, 623 a 8' 
644 H 7, 646, 056 n, 661 a 2, 673, 
674 and n 3, 676 n 9, 687 n 9, 695 
a 1, 704 n 6, 707 n 8, 722 and n 8, 
724, 727 and n G, 728, 730, 768 a 4, 
781, 786 and a 6, 788, 792, 795 a, 
809, 810 n, 812, 816 and a 3, 823 
a 3, 840, 8 1 1, 850, 853 a 9, 859 a 8, 
860, 802, 803 a 3, 869 a 1, 997 a, 
1023 a, 1073»4, 1074 a, 1129, 
1131, 1153, 1251 a 9, — app. xrii, 
xviii. 

Sind [Indus], tho, 77 a, 78 w, 80 a, 
2G7, 290 714, 29171, 292, 294 a. 
451 71, 485 a 3, 498 n 7, 634, 535 n, 
536 a, 537 n, 638 n, 540 7i, 541 n 6, 
544, 623 a 8, 631, 67 la 3, 677, 
678 a 7, 679, 687 a 1 , 096 and a 9, 
696 7r, 724, 733 a 7, 768, 792, 816, 
810 a 2, 903 a, 997 a, 1007, 

1020 a, 1023, 1042, 1043 a 1, 1046 
a 3, 1073 a 4, 1074 a, 1075 a, 

1082 a, 1133, 1135 a 3, 1145 a, 
1153, 1151 a 1, l20la, 1217 a. 
See alto under tho Indus. 

Siiid-i*8mh, the, [tho nvorof tiiah], 
087 n 1. See iiiidor tho Bluh. 

Sindh. Seo uudur Sind. 
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8lnd1Tm-yu or 8ind1im-y&» — a city 
in the country of Malia-QJ^In or 
Tingnia^, 1141 n. 

Bind-Sagar, the, [the river Sind], 
498n 7, 490n,641n6. 

Bind Sagar Do-abah, the,— in tho 
Panj&b, zzivi 9G n 2, 455 n, 535 fi, 
587 n, 589 n, 000 n 5, 623 n 8, 677 
n6, 816 n 6, 81Gnn3 and 5, 
1131 n, 1155 n 6, 1181 n 2. 

Bindustan, — another name of Slwas- 
tan or upper Sind, 204 n, 632 
andnd, 1154. See also under 
Siwaatan. 

Bininga — a city of Mnghulistan, on 
the banks of the Ijjlara Mur-an, 
1187 n. 

Binjib,— a town or city in Mawara- 
un-Nahr, 005 n. See also under 
Isfanjib or Sfanjab. 

Sipahan, same as Isfahan, which 
see- 

Bira Murin, the,— the river Sira of 
Mughulistan. 1219 n. 

$irini, — a town of Turkistan, 877 n. 
See also under $airam. 

Siran, 181 n 8, for Sabras of Nisha- 
pur, which see. 

Sirauri, 469 n7, for Tara-in on the 
banks of tho Sursutl. 

Sirgoojaha— a district of Hindustan, 
691 n. 

Sirhind,— a town in tho Panjab, 
468 w, 633 n, 707 n 6. 

Sirhoi,— a town in Rajputanah 
near the Arawali Hills/ 521 n. 

Sirmur, 706 and n 2, same as Sil- 
mur, which see. 

Sirmur Bardur, hills of, 641 nnd n 5. 
See under Silmur or Sirmur. 

Birr, the, — another name of the 
Si^un [Jaxartea], 970 n 2. 


Sirsutty, the, 459 n 7. See under 
tho Sursutl. 

STrn^tah,*^ district and town of 
Mawarn-un-Nahr, 27 n 6. Also 
called Ishrusnah and Isrughtah. 

Slstin, — a district or province in 
the territory of Khurasan, zlvii, 
16, 99, 183, 187, 186 n, 187, 188 
andn7, 189, 190,192,198,194, 
195, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201 and 
n4, 202, 233, 235, 248, 604 and 
n2, 926 n, 967, 088 n, 1002, 1018, 
1016, 1037 n, 1047, 1048 andn 9, 
1053, 1062 and nn 4 and 5, 1065, 
1119, 1 120 and n 2, 1 122 n, 1123 n, 
1124, 1193n, 1203, 1206. See 
also under Si j is tan. [see. 

Sitnoor, 705 n 7, for Santur, which 

Siwad,— -the country surrounding 
the city of Baghdad. 1238 n 8. 

Siwalik hills, — in Northern India, 
693 n 8, 837 n 3. See also under 
Siwilikh* 

Siwalikh,— a tract of country in 
Northern India, 110, 200 andn 2, 
468 and n 4, 469 n, 608, 611 and 
n3, 674, 693 andn 8, 703, 710 
andn 8, 728, 781, 786,830,837 
andn 3, 850. 

SIwastan, — a district or province 
to tho north west of Sind, the 
present Sihwnn, 88 n 2, 294 n, 
629 n 4, 532 n 3, 538 n, 639 nn 4 
and 5, 540 ft, 610, 614 n 8, 616 n, 
628, 631 n 8, 668 n, 1154. 

Siyn-IOiannh, — a fortress of Ghar* 
jistnn, in Khurasan. 416 andn 3, 
1072 amln 7. 

Snowy Mountains, tho, — the PIr 
Pinjul Mountains, 1132n. 

Soane, the, — a river of Ilindustin, 
551 n- See also under the S09. 
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Soank, the, --a tWet of nindufltin^ 
ranaing to tho Yf. of Qang-puTi 
68811. 

8odra, the, 678 nl, for the Sufha- 
rah, which aee. 

Soliki or Sulika, — a tract of oonntrj 
between Ohm and Uind, 1217 n. 
Somnath,— a town of Gnjarat, 
82andn2, 86 it, 88n2. 

Bon, the, — a rirer of Hindustan, 
651 n, 588 n, 743 n 3, 817 n 9. 
Booniatty, the, 459 n 7. Sec under 
tho Snrsntl. 

Southern Chinn, tho country called 
Mahn-Ohhi by tho Hindus, 1136 
n9. 

Bpin-gharor Safed-Koh, — a moun- 
tain range in aoutbem Afghanis- 
tan, 498 n 7, 409 n, 1044 n. 

Stony Mountains, tho,-^the Koh-i- 
Bangin, 593 if. 

Strigonia, — a prorinoe of Hungary, 
1168 n. 

Buldak or Budak,— a city in the 
Krimea, 999 a. See also under 
Sudak. 

6abah of Bangilah, 692 a. See 
under Bangalah. 

9ubahof Bihar, 598 n. See under 
Bihir. 

Buchur, 960n6, same as Sagh^r or 
Sakir. 

Sneuir, 960ii6, same as Sagh^ or 

S^ir. 

Sttdak or Suadak,— a city in the 
Krimea, 999 n, 1000 n, 1165 n. 
Sudhara,— or 

Sudhapi, — a town to the north-west 
of Wazirabad, 678 n 1, 726. 
Sudamh, tho, — or 
Sudhnrah or Sudhara, the,-— an old 
namo of the Qlkinab, 76 n 2, 483 n, 


688w, 680n,644n7, 668n, 678 
andnl, 679, 818, 814, 816a 8, 
1130 a, 1886 a. 

Sufi, — a town in theoonntry of 
Afarbaljan, 995 a. 

Sufed-Koh, fortress of. (tee under 
9afhed Koh. 

$ufI-Khanah gate, the, — one of the 
gates of the city of XTtr&r, in 
Turkistan, 971 a. 

Sughd or — A proTinoe in 

Mawara-uii-Nahr, and the country 
round Samarkand, 117 n, 905 n, 
909 a, 915 n. 

Suhin or Sdbin, the,— a rirer issn* 
ing from the Jud mountains, 
1130n, 1131 a. 

6akarl,— a tract of country in Tor* 
kistan, 233 a 6. See also under 
the next. 

8akirl or 6aharT,— a tract of coun- 
try in Turkistin, xlrii, 288 and 
n6, 237. 

Suja,— a place in Tnrkistln, in the 
neighbourhood of the Awa] 
or T^» 949n. 

Sujk, the, — a rirer of Turldatan in 
the netghbourliood of the Awaj 
Tnk or Tagh» 

Buju,— a city in the territory of 
Tingkut or IfLashln, 1086 a. 

8uk*i-Amir,— a town opposite 

ghTraz founded by 'U^d-ud-Dau- 
lah Buwliih, 64 n 1. 

Buk-i-SuHnn, — a plaoe in the city of 
Baghdad, 1243 a. 

Sukanka, — a tract in tho country 
of Jaukut or Khita. 1220 a. 

Suk-Ohiw. — a city in the country 
of the ]^ita*is, 056 a. 

Bukin or Bunkln,— a city in the 
oonntrj of ^j^urjah [OoreaJ, 956a. 
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^kkier^ 90On6» 961 n. Same ai | 
Ba|j^ or Ba^ir. 

Soklaby—oonntry of the Slari or 
SdaTonianiy 601 1288. See 

aleo under Baklib. 

Snkqaier, 960n 6» Same ae Sai^ir 
or Sakir. 

Snknir, 960n6* BameaaSa|^or 
Sakir. 

Sttllkoy same as SolIka> which see. 
Snlimfin mountains or Koh-i-Sijah, 
the, — a range of mountains east 
of ^ 

Also called the Sullmani moun- 
tains. 

Solimanl mountains, xiv. Bee the 
abore. 

Saltaniah,-<-a fortress in al-lglahirah 
£Cairo], 229 n 6. 

SuHan-kotj — a city and fortress in 
the Bhianah territory in Hindus- 
tan, 645j 646 n?* 732 and a 3, 
824 

gal tan-pur, —the name gfiren by 
Ulugh Khan, son of SuHiu Ghi- 
yds-ud-Diu TQghl®¥ to the town 
of Arangul now Warangul in the 
Dukhan, 589 n. 

Sunam,— a district of Hindustin, 
633 n 8, 699, 714 n 9, 726 andn9, 
730, 788, 796 n, 830. Also called 
Bunnam. 

Sunargauw,*— -a tract of countzy in 
Lakha^awoth 338 n 390 n, 
691 n. 

Sunargaow,— a district of Hindus- 
tan, near Talinganah, 690 n. 
Suni-pat,— a town to north-west of 
Dihll, 861 n8. 

Sunkbas, — a dependency of 
pur in the territory of Q^urasin, 
181 n 8. 
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Sunkln, same as Sfikln, whiok 
see. 

Sannlm, — adisMotof Hind&stln, 
795 n. See also under Bonim. 
Surah, — a place in the Ghasnin 
territory, 1014 h 2. 

Suraj-garh,— a parganah west of' 
Bangalah, 598 n. 

Surat, Bandar of,— in the Bombay 
Presidency, is. 

Sar]dl-Ab Kotal, the, — ^in Afghanis- 
tan, 1022 II. 

Sar^ahdn,— a fortress in M&san- 
darSn, 991 a. 

Surkh-Ghar. — a range of monntaios 
in the country of ^ur, 318, 319 w, 
Surkh-rud [Bed River], the,— a 
river of Afghanistan. 79 n, 
Sursuti,— one of the Mahalls of 
Sirhir Sanbhal, in Hindustan, 
466 nl, 468 andnS, 491, 629a 4, 
532 and a 4, 533 a, 611 n 3, 627, 
688, 731, 766, 812 and n 3, 837. 
Sursuti, the,— a river of Hindus- 
tan, 459n 7, 463 n, 468 andiiS. 

Sub, — a district in Khusiatan oi 
Ahwas, 304a 2. 

Sutloj, the,— the Sutlej of the 
maps, 79 a, 408 a 4, 533 a, 611 
a 8, 687 a 9, 728 a 1, 739 a 9, 788 
n9, 8lln8, 823a, U55a6. 
Suwat, — a mountain diatriot to the 
west of Kashmir. Iv, 431 n 6, 
1044a, 1045 n, 1062 a 2. 

Swat or Sw5t. See under Suwat. 
Swen-wha-fu,— a town in theoonik* 
try of Khitt. 958 a. 

Sylhet, — a district in the territoiy 
of Assam, 763 a 4. 

Syria, 162n 3, 766, 1261, 12670^ 
1275n3, 1277 e, 1279a. Beo 
I also under ghnnk* 
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Tabarbiftod,— or 

'^abwblndah, — a distriot and town 
of llinduatSn, xxiii) 881 n 5, 457 
andnandnS, 468 n, 460 « 8, 461 n, 
464, 46dand n 1,.481 and n 1, 682, 
533 n, 542 nO, 603 andnO, 607, 
612, 613, 627, 646 and nn 9 and 4, 
C47 andnO. 649, 662, 689 n 6, 
605 andn2, 699, 700 n 8, 704 
m 5, 714« 0, 723, 740, 748,749, 
753, 762, 767, 768 and « 2, 784 
andn, 788, 792, 793, 794,830, 
1059n9, 1060M&, 12l7«,— app. 
ii, Hi. 

Tubai’hindh, same as Tabarhindah, 
which see. 

I'abaristan, — a prOTinoa on the 
Caspian, 15 andn 6, 10, 22,31 
n 3, 32, 33, 43, 63, 84 and n 6, 88 
»2, 93, 133, 137, 263 n, 278 n, 
280, 881, 092, 993 n, 1117, 1119. 

fabas,— a town in the ^uhistin of 
the Muliliidah, Ixir, 80 n 6, 126 
n8, 182 n 9. 394n 2, 496, 1203. 
Also called T<^bbas. 

Tiibas, 744 n 5, for Manish of Hin- 
dustan, which see. 

Tabbas, 125 n 8. See under Tabas 
of the ^nhistin. 

Tabriz, capital of the Ati-baks of 
A^arbiTjan, 136 n, 170 n 8, 172 
n3, 29G», 298nl, 488n8, 492 
n7, 861, 995n, 997n, 1192n, 
1228 n, 1262 n, 1263 n, 1281 n, 
1286 n 9, 1 287 ft. 

Xae-g^in, fortress of, 1008 n 5. 
See under T^o-kan of To kh^ ri^** 
tan* 

Xie-h*n Badukbshin, 1010 n. 
Same as of 

which see. 


TSe-V^ of ^unduz, 1010 n, 1082 n, 
1153 and n. Same as Tao*]|Fau of 
Xnkh^istin, which see. 

X^-kan, — a town in the district of 
Tn hh Sristan in Baljch* oast of 
lyiundaz, xlviii, xliz, Ixi, Iziii, 22 
n 4, 94 n 3, 128 n, 288 n 3, 289 n, 
290 andn andn 4, 376 n 7, 426 
n 6, 809 and n 2, 1008 n 5, 1009n, 
lOlOn, 1011 n, 1082 m, 1109 n 4, 
lllOn, 1153 andn, 1226 and 
n9. 

TaflTs,— a city in tho territory of 
Ohariistan. 096 n, 998 n. See 
also under Tiflis. 

Tag-ab, the, — or 

Tag-ao, tho, — a river and valley in 
Afghanistan to tho east of Kabul, 
331 n 8, 1044 n. 

Toyhar-i-Ghuzz.— the Tag^ar or 
country of tho Ghnza tribe, in 
Tnrkistan, 923 n, 961 n, 962 n. 
See also under Ohozzistan, 

Tagbazgaz, — a country, of Turkis- 
tan, probably corrupted from 
Taghar»i»Crhazz. 062 it. 

Tahkal, the old capital of the pro- 
vince of Fegbawar, 1002 n 5. 

Tahkri, an error for Tighari, see 
page xlvi. 

Ta^t Hazdrah, — a tract of country 
along the banka of the Indns, 
1132n. 

Tkikan or Tilikan, 1010 n, for The- 
k&n of ad. 

Tai-li-fd, — a town in the Chinese 
province of Ynn-nan, 1217 n. 

Taiming, the present Pyen-1 jang,— 
a city in the Ohinoso province of 
Honan, 968 n, 960 n, 1186 n 9, 
1138 n,— callod also Nanking. 
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Tai-tong-f&,— B oity In the oonntiy 
of or OhiDp 958 ». 

TajIr*Kob,~a tract of country in 
the territory of ^uTi xlixi 810 
and n 4. 

a fortress in the territory of 
Sijistan, 76 n 8, 81 n, 186 n, 356 n, 
1028 a, 1029 n. 

TqV of Zabalistan, 856 n. See under 
of Sijistan. 

T5V Bridge, the,— in the city of 
Ghaznin. 356 a. 

Tak-ab,— a small district in the 
territoi^ of Wajiriatan, 834 and 
a 8. 

Tak-ab or Tuk-ao, the, 834 n 8. See 
under the Tag-ab or Tag-ao. 

'Takarharud, 94 n 8, 90 n 2, for 
Nangnihar or NagraUir, which 
see. 

Takht-i«DiliT,— a hill north-east of 
Pe^awar, 78 h. 

Takrlt,--*a town and fortress on 
the Dijiah [Tigris] above Bagh* 
dad, 207 8, 1282, 1233 andn2, 
1237. 

Tal-i-Baghir,— a strong fort and 
small town on a hill, two day’s 
journey north of ^alab [AloppoJ, 
1273 n. 

Tklakan of Jnzjan, 1011 n, for T^o- 
Ifiii of TTul^iariBtau. 

Ta-la-kion,— the of Khnri- 

sin as called by the Chinese 
traveller Hioaen Thsang, 1011 n. 

Talandah, for the fort of Talsandah, 
which see. 

T&lan Woair,— a place in Mngbulis- 
tin, 1165 n. 

Talas or Talasl^— a little district 
immediately north of Lower 
Snwat, Iv. 


Talas or TsJlglb — 8ee under 
Tilisb of Tnrkistin. 

Tails or Talas]^,— another name of 
Taras, which see, 982 a* 

Talasl) or Talas, — a city of Tnrkit* 
tan, Iv, 877 n« 

Talogli, the,-^ river of Torkistin, 
879 n. 

Taliwap,— >a town of Hindustlh 
near Pinipaf, south of Thani-sar, 
459 n7, 463n, 467 n, 486n, 506 
n 8, 537 n, 633 n 4, 761 n 1, — form* 
erly called Tsri’ln, which see. 

Talbandah, for the fort of Talsan- 
dab, which see. 

Talbls,— a place in the Diyar-f- 
Mifriab, 211. 

Taloan, 1010 a, 1011 n, for T^-V^n 
of Tulsh^nstan. 

Talcan, 1011 n, for of 

Khnrosan. 

Talcan, 101 Iw, for 
Tukharistan. 

Talh-pat or Tal-pat,— a place in 
nindustan, S.-B. of Dihll, 837 
and n 2. 

Tali, — a town in the country of 
Khita or Ohm. 1221 n. 

Talikan, — incorrectly for 
of Takhariatln. which see, 94 a 8, 
1010 n. 

Taliksn on the Mnrgh-ab. 1010 a, 
for T^U^in of Kh urasan, which 
see. 

Talikhan,— incorrectly for Tle-llliazi 
of 94 n 8, 1008 n, 

1010 n. 

Taling,-*or 

Talinganah,— a city in soath*eait« 
em Bengal, 588 n, 689 n, 600 n, 
592 n. [see. 

Talkah-BanI,for Tiklah-Biiu, which 
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Ttlkah-minf^ for Tiklah'^Banii 
whioli ree. 

dependenoj of (aiWin 
in the *Ira)hi-*j&jain» 1009 ti, 
lOlOn, laOBn. 

—a oitj and town in the 
territory of S^oraBan, between 
Marw and Balkhi zlriii> z1iZ| Ixi, 
bull, 22n4. 40,94 andnS, 267 
»2, 296^ 876andn7, 878, 890, 
898,899, 426 n6/474n, 478n6, 
481 n8, 602n6, 809n 2, 917, 998 n, 
1008, 1005, 1008 andn6, 1009 
andn, 1010 n, 1011 n, 1018, 1018, 
1016n, 1019n, 1020n, 1022n, 
1026 n, 1027 n8, 1040 n 8, 1049n9, 
1071 andna, 1079andn8, 1088 n, 
1099n, 1101 nl, 1103n, 1109 

andn4, lllOn, 1168n, 1801 n. 

T61-t^anof Tv4dl<^tan, 486 n 6, 809 
II 2, 1009n. See under T^e^^ln 
of ToUlc^tin. 

Tal-pat, Mine as Tatti-pat, whioh 
see. 

Talsandah,— a stronghold within 
the limits of l^innauj^, xzrii, 679 
andn 6, 680s, 816. 

Talwanfi,— name of seTeral plaoes 
in Hindustan, 469^7. 

Talwirab,-*tbe present name of 
the fortress of Kalinjar of Mul- 
tan, 76n6, 87 n, 1074n. 

Tslwirah,— a place in Hindustan, 
on the road from Dihll to Bhat- 
lur, 460n7. 

Tamak,-Hi tract of country in 
Turldstan, 877 n, afterwards 
called the Da^t-i-JSIabfihtk* 

city and territory 
of Turldstan, 154, 870. 871, 900, 
OOOn, 984n, 986 andnS, 036, 
954,056, 967 n, 968 n, 060 and 


it6. 961 andn, 068, 065 and n 6, 
966, 067, 068, 974, 1047, 1082, 
1084, 1096, 1097, 1106, 1107, 
1109, 1111 andn, 1112, 1144n4, 
1157, 1158 n8, 1186, 1216 and 
n8, 1257 n, 1282, 1291. 

Taml|]^ah, an error for Timmislflafa, 
see page lx. 

Tamking, oapital of the Altan 
of KhiUL 1138 n, 1189 n. 

Tana'is, the,— another name of the 
riyer Don, 1170 n 8. 

Tan6aar, 459 n 7, for Thini-sar, 
which se^. 

Tangah-Taku, 991 n, same as Tang- 
Tala, whioh see. 

Tangal or Tingai, — a oity in the 
territory of Ting^ut or l^ki^iif, 
1085 n8. 

Tangan, the,*-a riyer in the ierri- 
toiy of Bangllah, 500 n. 

Tangistin, or region of tangs or de- 
files, -^the assemblage of moun- 
tains whioh constitutes the terri- 
tory of Bootan, 568 n. 

Tangtabayh.— -another name of the 
country of TingnasJ^ or Ningaiab. 
1087 n. 

Tang-Talu,— a tang^ of mountains 
between Luristin and Faro, 277 
n 5, 091 n. 

Tangusthan,— the mountains of 
Bootan, 568n. Bee under Tan- 
gistan. 

Tangut, 047 n, for the oountryof 
Tingl^fit or VasJ^in. 

Tanklah-Bini, for Tlklah-Bini, 
whioh see. 

Tanklah-PInl, for Tiklah-Bini, 
whioh see. 

Tannassar, 461 n, for Thaol-sar, 
whioh seo. 
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Tml,— the marslij foreit at tha 
foot of the Sab-Himftlayab, 838 
n9, 

Tara*in,— a town of Hindustani on 
the banks of the Sarsntii soath 
of Thanlsar, 482 a 9, 457 n, 469 
and n 7, 463 n, 466| 477 », 486 n, 
491, 606 andnS, 616 n 7, 637 n. 
649, 608 andnS, 635 andn4, 
761 andn 1,779 andnS, 802 n 2, 
1069 n 9,— now called Talawarl 
or Tariwari. 

Tara’in gate,^one of the gates of 
FIruz-kob, the capital of Ghiir. 
410 n 6. 

Tark’m-ghar, 460 n 8, same as 
Tara* In, whioh see. 

Torak [vnl. Terek], the,— a river 
of A^arbaijan, 1287 a. 

*rarara,— a territory in the pro- 
vince of Lar or Liriatan, in Per- 
sia, 98 and a 7, 1193 n. 

Tirin,— a village of Mnwara-un- 
Nahr, near Bukhari, 1146 n. 

Tariwari,— a town of Hindustin, 
south of Thani'Sar, 463 n,— for- 
merly called Tara’in, which see. 

Tariz,— a territory of Mawara-uu- 
Nahr, beyond the frontier of 
BJ^as^, on the side nearest to Tur- 
kistan, 164, 200 n 7, 261 and n, 
268 a 8, 283 n 9, 402 a, 411 n, 
474 n, 889 n, 906 n, 011, 916 n, 
919 n, 921 n, 923 n, 924n, 929 n, 
932w, 984, 970n2, Ill8n9,— 
called also BInki and 'felas or 
Talas^* 

Tirbogor,— or 

Tirbokor,— a tract of ootlntry east 
of the territory of Kagi^ar, 
922 n. 

Tardiu-Baligh,-the later name of 


the Afal Turat or the original 
Turat of the QAingis ^ 
Kalnr-in and 6^arl-fiira]ii| 
1140n. 

Tarhind, 466 nl, for Tabarhindalii 
whioh see. 

Tarhindah, 468 n, for Tabarhindab, 
whioh see. 

Tarkan, the,^a river issning from 
the mountains of Buldin Ki-Ir 
and falling into the river of 
Ardisl^ in Tnrkistln, 1148^. 

Tarku,— the chief city of the Alans 
in Daghistan, 999 n. 

Tarmaz, 198 n 2, inoorreotly for 
Tirmiz or Tirmid. [see. 

Tarrai, incorrectly for TaraT, whioh 

Tartary, 667 n 4, 986 w, 1089 n, 

1217 n, 1218 n, 1265 n. See also 
under Tataristan and Tattary. 

Taghkand,— a territory and city of 
Mawara*an-Kahr, on the Situo 
or Jaxartes, on the frontier of 
the Turks, 28 n 8, 890 n, 919 n, 
921 n, 932 n, 970n2, 972 n, 978 e, 
975n,^formerly called Sbesii* 

Tataristan, 270. See under Tar- 
tary and Tattary, 

Tattiry, 920 n. See also under 
Tartary and Tataristan. 

Taulikhaun, 1010 n, inoorreotly for 
Tie-kin of Tnkhiz'ietin. 

Tauris,— a town in the territory of 
Iran Zamin, ll94n. 

Taxilas,— a ^town a few miles east 
of the Indus, 78 n, 

Tayang-fu,— another name of 

Ghiog-du, the capital of the 
Altin Khan of ^4a, 1136 n 9, 
1187 n,— the present. Pai-fohg-fu. 

Tlyif,— a town of al-l^ijii in 
Arabia, 140n5. 
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1^tihBilbg|900«i|«iftiii6M Vaimingi 

whloli i66. 

Tis Mariiiy or Bitor Tix^— * river 
of Torkistin, 947 1». 

Terok,— 'O river in the provinoe of 
Afarbiijin, 1287 n. Bee under 
Torak* 

Terki,-— the ohief oiij of the Cher- 
kasaiani, 099 n, — the preient 

Motdok. 

Tes,— e eeaport In the provinoe of 
Makrtn, 1076 n. 

Thaigin,— a castle in Grand Tar- 
tary, 1089n. 

Thanetwar, app. U Bee under Thini- 
■ar. 

Thangir or Thanklr|*^a fortreu of 
Bindustin, the preient Bianah, 
645aiidn5| 646n7,724 n2. See 
alio under ThankTr. 

Thinl-iai*,— a oitj and town of 
Hinduiiin, 468n, 469 n7t 460 
n 8, 461 n, 468 n, 608 n 8,— app. i. 

Thankir or Thangir,— a fortress of 
HindosUn, the modem Bianah, 
470 andn8, 471 n, 491, 616, 
620n, 521 n, 642ti9, 644nl, 645^ 
and a 5, 688. Bee also under 
Thangir. 

Thathah,—« district and town in 
Lower Sind, 296n, 462 n2, 614 
n8* 

Thehes,-»a city of undent Egypt, 
140n2. 

Theiss, the,-^ river of Hungary, 
1167 n. 

Therapia, — a quarter of Constanti- 
nople, 899 a. 

Thiaxishan, or Ulugh-Tii^ moun- 
tains, in Mug^alistan, 926n, 922n. 

Thus, 1028 n, for T^s the city of 
Khurisin, which see. 


Thsung-llng or Monniafns of Famir, 
the, 426 a 6. 

Thuttea,— ^a town about eight miles 
8. of (innanj, 680 a. 

Tibbat, 617a 8, 660 andna4 and 7, 
662 n, 663 a, 664 and a, 666, 668 
n7, 678 andn2, 693n, 666n, 
737 a 9, 870 a, 889 a, 896 a, 909 a, 
923 a, 936 a 8, 944 a, 960 a, 961 n, 
981a, 1046 a, 1084, 1106, 1137 a, 
1141a, 1168a3, 1184 a, 1816 a, 
1217 a, 1218 a, 1281a. 

Tiberhind, 468 n, 461 a, for Tabar- 
hindah, which see. 

Tiberias,— the Tebarlah of the 
Arabs, 221 a. 

Tibet, 660 a 4, for Tibbat, which 
see. 

Tiflis, — a town of Oharjisttn, 297 n. 
Bee also under Taflis. 

Tigharl, xlvi* 

Tigin-lbad,— a city between Ghas- 
nln and Qhur. xliz, 89 and a 8, 
110a 6, 111, 148, 253, 824a, 847 
n2, 360, 863, 876 anda9, 891, 
448 and a 3, 449, 1016 a. 

Tigree Bsrehnee, — a place of 
Hindostln, 697 a 6. 

Tigris, the, 61, 207 a 8, 1232, 1288, 
1240a, 1241nl, 1260a6, 1268 
na8and9. Bee also under the 
Dijiah. 

Tiklah-Baml, for Tiklah-Bani, 
whioh seei. 

TIklah-Bani,— a town of Hindus- 
tin, 697 and a and n 6. 

Tiklah-ManI, for Tlklah-Bani, 
whioh see. 

Til or Til, the,— a river of IS^ara- 
956 a. 

Tilak-pQr,«»a town of HindOstin 
697 n5. 
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Tilok-poor, for TTlak-pfir, trliloh 
see. 

Tilkah-BanT, for TIklah-BSnT, wbioh 
see. 

Tillock-poor, for Tilak-pCir, which 
sec. 

Tillok-poor, for TIlak«pur» which 
see. 

Tilsindah, for the fort of Talsan- 
dah, which bog. 

Tilaarra, — a town of TTindustan 
about twelve miles S.-S.-VV. of 
Kinnanji 680 n. 

Timmoshah or Timmishah, for Tim- 
ml^iah, which sco. 

TimmTflhiah, darah or Pass of, — in 
Khurasan, on tho road from 
Nlshapur to Mazandaran, lx, 277, 
992 and n 6. 

Timrarf,— a district in tho country 
of Ghur, 319, 344, 408, 490, 1079. 

Timur 5^ala*h,— a fortress in the 
territory of Khurasan. 1004 n 1. 

Ting^I or TanglT, — a city in the 
country of Tingkut or ^nshtn, 
1085 n. [which see. 

Tingbaflh, 1216 «, for Tingnush, 

Tinghiit or Tingu^, 047 n. Seo un- 
der Tingkut. 

Tingit, — a tract of country in Tur- 
kistan, xlviii, 270, 900 andnG, 
963, 1047, 1083, 1081, 1086, 1104. 
1106, 1107, 1109, 1111 andn, 
1167, 1168. 

Tingkut or Tinghut, — a mountain- 
ous country adjoining Khitae, 
called Kfl^m by the Mughals, 
xlviii, 944 a, 947 h, 949 a, 960 a, 
952 n, 1046 n, 1047 n 4,- 1073 n 4, 
1084 a, 1085 n, 1088 n, 1092 a, 
1116 a 6, 1140 a, 1217 a, 1220 w, 
also called Auksae or Ankosao. 


TingnSs, 1210 n, for Tingnnsh, 
which see. 

TingpiSsh or NingaTsh,— -the country 
east of Khita or OhTn as called 
by tho Mnghals, 1086 a, 1087 a, 
1088 n, 1141a, 1216 a, 1217 a, 
1219 a, 1220n,— *it is called 
Maha-Ohm by the Hindus and 
ManzI by the Chinese. 

Tingiagh,. 1216 a, for Tingnash, 
which sec. 

Tingnt, 1111 n, — probably a mis- 
print for Tingit. [kut. 

Tinkut, 962 n. See under Tiiig- 

Tiparah, — a district in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, 689 a. 

Tiperali, same as Tiparah, which 
seo. 

Tiranri, 459 a 7, for Tarawarl, 

which SCO. 

Tirhut, — a district and towa in the 
province of Bengal, 663 a, 504 a, 
508 and a 7, 688, 627, 639 n 8, 
704 a 2, 705 a 7, 737, 830, 838. 

Tirmaz,-ra village in the territory 
of ^ornsan, on tho frontier of 
Balkh, 76 a 6. 

Tirmid or Tirmiz, — a city of Mn- 
wara-un-Nahr, on tho Jihuti or 
Ozus, 154 a 2, 265 a 4, 275 n 2, 
375 a, 401 a, 423 n 8, 424 n 3, 426 
a 6, 431, 917, 988 a, 1002 and a 1, 
1004 and a 1 , 1005 and a, 1011 a, 
1024 a 2, 1099 a, 1174, 1175, 

1176, 1195 a, 1275 a 3. See also 
under Tirmiz. 

Tirmid, the, — a river falling into 
the JIk4n, 275 a 2. 

Tirmidh, 1276 a 3. See under Tir- 
mid. 

Tirmiz or Tirmid,— -a city of 
Maworii-uu-Nahr, on the Jlkun 
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or Om, 147n8» 164n^, 106 
• 8^ 166 radn8, 858, 276 n, 
906», 98611, ]0D8nl, I0l6m. 
See also under Tirmid. 

Tiiooa,— >a town of Hindoatin, 
about ten miles S.-W. of JULinnaiy, 
680 n. 

Tifoury, 459n7, 461 n, for Tari- 
wari, which see. 

Tirur, 691 n, incorrectly for the 
eironghold of Norwor or Nirwur, 
which see. 

Tighu Lambd or DigarQ^ah,— a 
monastery in Tibbat, the seat of 
a Lama, 670 n 9. 

Tlstah, the, — axiver passing through 
the country of Sikhim, 662 n, 
663 n. 

Tis or Tez, — a seaport in the pro- 
vince of Mukran, 1075 n, 

Tooarestan, 1010 n, for Tokhiria* 
tin, which see 

Tooaristan, 1011 n, for Tukharistany 
which see. 

To-i of Bughanj [Fushanj], — a 
place in the territory of Hirat, 
091 andn4. 

TokashI,— a tract in the country of 
the Urus, 1170 n, 

Tokharistan, 1011a, for Tofcl^a* 
ristaii, which see. 

Tolak, 1046 n, for the fortress of 
Tulak, which see. [kat« 

Toncat, 1083 n, 8ee under Ton- 

Tong-king, — a province of BOiita or 
Oh-I n. 1221 a. 

Tonkit or Toncat,— -a city of Ma- 
wara-un-Kahr, 1083 it, 108ta. 

To 98 , the, — a river of Hindustan, 
683 a. 

— » town in the territory of 
2^urasin, 471 n 6. 


Ttansozlana, 1010 a, 1068 a 6, 
1064 n* See also under Uiwa^- 
un-Nahr. 

Trans -Ozus, the equivalent of 111- 
wari-un-Nahr, 921 a. 

Tripoli, in Syria, 101 a 8« 

Tschy Li, the Chinese province of, 
886 a. 

Tsing-f 0-hay ,— a province of Chins, 
981 a. 

ToghlaV-abad, — a suburb of the city 
of Dihli, 599 a. 

Tukeeabnd, 448 n 3, for Tigin-ibid, 
which see. 

Tokharistan,— a tract of country 
in Khurasan, dependent on Balkh, 
xxii, xlir, Ixii, 22, 71, 74, 84, 94 
a 3, 99, 132, 137, 290, 306 and #i 3, 
317 n 5, 320 n 3, 337, 362 and a 2, 
876 n, 401 n, 406 n 3, 421, 422, 
423 and u 8, 424 n 3, 426 and a 6, 
427 and n, 428 and n 1, 431, 432 
al, 436, 481 a 8, 505, 809 n 2, 880, 
989 n, 1002, 1004, 1006, 1008 a 6, 
1009 a, 1010 a, 1011a, 1016, 

1018 a, 1025 a, 1046 a, 1064, 1067 
a 4, 1068?! 6, 1061 a 7, 1081 a 1, 
1109, 1110 a, 1133, 1162, 1163 ii, 
1220 a 9. 

Tuku Kahrah, — a place in Mu^Qlia- 
tin, 940 n. 

Tola, the, — a river of Mughulistan^ 
1083 a. 

Tulak, — a district and town in tbo 
mountains near Hirdt, in the ter- 
ritory of ^urdsan, xx, xxi, 
xxiii, xxiv, xxv, 201, 362, 381 a 6, 
457 n, 458 and a 4, 464 and a 6, 
963, 1008 a 2, 1004, 1006, 1007465, 
andn4, 1025a, 1045a, 1055n6, 
1067, 1059 and a 9, 1060 and n6, 
1061 aadn9, 1062 and an 4 and 6, 
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1069, 1070 andn, 1197, 1198, 

1201 n,^app. iii, v. 

TulWe,— a citj of Turkiitia, bo- 
^W66n and l^ara* 

Qiiiram, 1184 »• 

Tiui,«»-a diatriot and town in the 
^ohistanof theMnlabidah, 1102«, 
1196», 1197n3, 1198, 1214 and 
nS. 

Tunganabad, 448 n 8, for Tigin- 
abad, which see. 

Tung Ohiw,— a city in the country 
of the ]^ita-Is, 966 n. 

Tang-quin,- a town between Gan- 
nan and Qhin, 1222 n. 

Tangut or TQngut,— a tract of 
country south of Mughulistan, 
889 n. [^ur, 328n. 

Tur,— a place in the country of 

Tur,— a city in the fa^rdf or steppe 
in the and S. of the territory 
of Kashghary 922 n. 

Tur,— or 

Turin, — the countries east of the 
Ji^un [Oxus], from tho limits of 
Hind to tho frontier of the 
Turks, Ixir, 29, 84, 116, 118, 
133, 137, 280, 661 n 9, 579 n 4, 
797, 870 andn, 871, 877 «, 882 n, 
902 n, 914 n, 916 n, 917 n 1, 920 n, 
961 n, 990n, 1087 n, 1107, 1277 n. 

Turin Zamln,— the tract of country 
from the Naemin country to the 
banks of the Jlh^n, 1078 n 4, 
1076 n, 1145 n. 

furfin, — a tract of country south 
of MnghQlistan. 889 n, 916 n, 
920 n, 922 n, 966 n 6, 969:nl, 
986 n. 

Turkey, 694 n 4, 

Tnrklah, or country of the Turks, 
878 n. See undor Turkistou. 
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TnrkbUn, *1t, xlvii, Ht, It, S7» ^ 
>9, 45 MdnS, 60, 70 aadwS, 
84^ sen, 01 nS, 04n8, 117 nadn, 
118, 188, 184, 164, 166, 164, 
188«, 283 nn6 aadS, 287, 242 
n6, 244 n4, 246, 264, 260, 261, 
264, 267, 268n4, 270 M>dn6, 
271 n, 278 andn 6, 280, 888, 428 
andn 8, 426 h 6, 474, 480, 481, 
486 n 8, 618, 682, 660 andn4, 661 
nO, 662n, 666 n0, 6e4nl, 698, 
690 andn 10, 618n, 626, e56n2, 
696, €96 n, 712 n 9, 781 n 9, 744 
nO. 768, 771 n, 778n, 774n, 
775 n, 784 and n and n 6, 786 and 
«6, 791, 792, 793 n, 796, 800, 
809, 816, 816, 847n 1,867 and 
nl, 862, 803, 870 n, 872 n, 880, 
881 n, 884 n, 890 n, 893 n, 896 n, 
901n, 902n, 903 n, 904n, 906n, 
906 n, 908 n, 909 n, 9l0n, 911, 
914 n, 916 n, 916 n, 917 n 1, 918n, 
919 n, 920 n, 921 n, 923 n, 924 n, 
926 n, 926 n, 932 n, 933 n, 984, 985 
nS, 937, 943 n, 952 n, 960 nO, 
961n, 9G3n, 968n, 666 n 6, 968, 
969nil, 977 n, 080andn8, 984 n, 
1011 n, 1026, 1036 n, 1044 n, 1046 
nS, 1047, 1078, 1077, 1082 n, 
1084 n, 1091 n, 1097 and n 6, 1104, 
1107, 1109, 1111, 1112 andn 8, 
1114, 1117, 1119, 1127 n, 1128 n, 
1133, 1146, 1147, 1149 n, 1162 n, 
1167, 1168, 1166, 1172, 1178, 1186 
andn, 1191n, 1194n, 120On, 

1216, 1216 n, 1217 n, 1220, 1228, 
1224n. 1226 n, 1226, 1267 andn, 
1283 and n« 8 and 1. 

Tur-kuryhah or Tor-^urghah,— 
name of the Great Wall of China 
with the Turks, 960 n. 

Turflliz,— a fortrosa in the l^lnhi.- 
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tin of the Mnli^idah, 244 n4^ 
264 n 4, 1192 n. 

Tamest,— a town near Bai in the 
125 nl. 

Tw*— irfty of Nis^por in £hiira- 
aan, 40n4^ 4t, 47. 48^ 7ln6. 
Sin, 180, 181n7, 181n9, 240 


n8, 247 n, 260n6, 255 n7, 276 n, 
471 aiidnO, 472 n, 470 n, 481, 
645 n6, 991 n, lQ27n 8, 1028 n, 
lOSOn, 1087n, 1046w, 1117n, 
li28n, 1149 n, 1194n, 119Gn, 
1257 n, 1287 n. 

Tjana, 78 n. 


’UbaidTon,-— a tract of country in 
Arabia, 228 n 4. 

Uoh, the Europeanized name of 
TTfihsheh, 200n4, 641 tmO and 8, 
542 n 9, 810 n, 812 n S» See alao 
under tT ohoha h, 

fTfihQhcdi,-*a city in the Sind pro- 
Tinoe, on the united watera of 
the GharS and the CThinab, zzi, 
ZZT, zsvil, Hi, 200 and n 4, 298, 
294n, 449 n2, 460n, 461 and n, 
489, 491, 630, 531 and n 8, 682 
andnl,588n, 538n, 589n, 641 
and nn 0 and 7, 642 n 9, 548 n, 
544 andn 2, 609 n 1, 611, 612 and 
n6, 618 andn 7, 614 n 8, 615 and 
n 1, 617 n, 618 n, 628, 638 n 6, 641 
n 8, 645n, 656 n, 667, 668 and n, 
688 andn andnS, 689 andnand 
n6, 692 and n 8, 696 and n 2, 696 
nandn8> 707, 711 andn 4, 714 
n9, 722, 724 and«i8, 727 andnO, 
728, 730, 781, 746, 768 andn 9, 
780, 781 and n 9, 782; 788 and n, 
784 andn andn 8, 786, 786 and 
n6, 792, 809, 810 n, 811 andn 8, 
812 n 2, 813 n, 826 n 6, 840n3, 
861 n 8, 860, 1074 n, 1158 and 
n9, 1164andn2, 1155 n 6, 1166 
andn7, 1181n2, 1201 n, 1202n, 
1224 n. 


Vghfiheh^i-Jalili, — name whiofa 

tTfihfiheh is also called, 541 n 6. 

UQheha h-i«M akhdurn. — one of the 
quarters of tho city of P ohoha hf 
641 n6. 

t/ohohah-i-Mpghal^ope of the 
quarters of tho oity of U oholi ahp 
541 n6. 

Uohfih^h-i-Sharif, — one of the 
quarters of the oity of Pfihfih^r 
641 n 6. 

tJoh-Pg]^l Piidraur,— a oity in the 
oonntry of the Uriie [Russiana], 
1171 n. 

Udal, — a fortress of Hindustan, 
about four miles S» E. of Kanauj , 
680n. 

Udipur,— -a town to the east of the 
Arawali mountains, 621 n. 

U^isah, — a territory adjoining J5J- 
nagar,. 692 n, 603 n. 

U^isah-Jag-nathh, — a district of 
Bangalah, 668 n. 

Uhand,— a fortress above the jnno* 
tion of the Nil-ab or rivor of 
Kabul with the Indus, 78 n. 

Uiguria, 918 n, for I^ghuria. or conn-^ 
try of tho I-gh^rs, which see. 

Uln-lfjLun,— tho Turkish name of 
the Great Wall of China, 
956 n. 
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Cjin,-— » town in the territory of 
Fini, 184 n. 

UJ^n, 628 n 9, for Ujjain, whioh see. 

OjI*Qel, — a town in the proTinoe 
of Kay m&ifi in Aff^iniatSni 499*11. 

TJjJain, the ancient capital of Mai- 
wah| 517 andnS, 621 a 6| 628 
a9^783n5, 785n9,817n7. 

Ujjain-Nagari,— a fortresa of Mil- 
wah^ in Hinduetan, 622| 628 n9| 
628. 

CV,— a place in the territory of 
Sijiatan, 86 n. Bin. See also 
under Ok. 

Ok,-^a fortreaa of Sijiatin or 
Zawnliatan, xIy, xIyII, 84 and n 8, 
BBn, 201 andn4y 1120andn2| 
1122 n, 1124, 1126, 1126 andn6, 
1193 n. 

fT^a,— a place in Torkiatln, 1088 n. 
Also called Al^abar and AlM^ir. 

’Ukba Ghuaak, — a pass in a lofty 
monntain in Northern India, 
87 n. 

Ola-tTmur [Uladimr], — a territory 
in the conntiy of the Urua [Baa- 
aiana], 1171 n. 

Ulngh-TQgh or Ur-Tagh.— a range 
of monntaina in Mnghuliatin. the 
Thianahan monntaina of the 
maps, 870 n, 920 n, 922 n, 949 n, 
969nl, 970n2, 1184n. 

Uluf^-Takf aa Ulagb-T«db 

whioh see* 

Olagh*7urat, also atyled the Afal 
or Original Torat of the Qlpn- 
gii Khan, referring to Kalu-in 
and 1^ ara-B^nram, 1104 n 5, 
1106 n, 1188 n. 1140 n, 1186 w. 

Ulua or Ulugh Arki or Argi,— 
a tract of country in MnghuliB- 
tan, 896 a. 


Ulua-l-Aorgah or Urgah,~the 
Onrga or Knlren of modem 
maps, 896 n. 

nmbeylah,-»a town in the Panjabt 
the Umballa of the maps, 827 

’UmmSn, — a district and town in 
Arabia, 66 n 6, 88 n 2, 179 n 8, 
908 a. 

’Umman, sea of,— the Arabian Sea, 
908 a. 

Umurdan or TTmardan, the capital 
of the JiJ-nagar state, 588 a, 
768 and n 4. 

tTmnrdan or Umardan,— a wilayal 
or district of the JiJ-nagar state, 
688 a. 

Un Muran, the,— a rirer of Ifni^ii- 
listen, 943 a. 

Ungu. — name of the Great Wall 
of China with the KhitlMS. 966 a. 

Un-Nur, the, 77 a. Bee nnder the 
rirer Nur. 

Un*ui,— a city in the country of 
the ]^ita*!a, 956 a. 

Upper Andes, the, 668 a 8, 737. 

Upper Do-lb, 706 a 7. 

Upper Hungary, 1168 a. 

Upper Jeunessei, the, 983 a. 

Upper Bind. See under Bind. 

Ur or Aor Murln, the,— a river on 
the frontier of ^itl» 948 a. 

Urdu Balik. Sea nnder the UrdCle 
Ballgh- 

Urdue-Ballgh, —another name of 
B^ara-llLuram, whioh is also called 
the Ulugh Yurat, 916 a, 1106 a, 
Ill0a6, 1121n, 1189n, 1140a, 
1172 a 9. 

Urdukand, — another name of Kit]|* 
ghar, 984 n. 

Urga,— a town in Mai^ulistin, 
1090a. 
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place in the terrifcoiy of 
CBiaanTn! probably Urgooi alir, 
892 andf»6. 

TTrginJ, the capital city of Khwa* 
raifn» as called by the Tarke; 
the Jnrjaniah of the Arabe and 
the GnrganJ of the *AJamiii| 
zIt, zlviii, 62 nO, 188 n, 908 n| 
929n, lOOOn, 1097 n 7, 1098is 
1101 nl, 1108 n, 1116 n, 1118 
n9.1123n, 1145 n. 

Crganj-i'Kabrl [K n b r i ?]| the 
capital of Khwarazm. 929 fi« 
Gee alao under TTrganj. 

Urgendj, 1007n7y 1098n| for 
Urginj, which leo. 

Urghandab, the, 1070 n 9, for the 
Arghand. which aee. 

Urgun,^a place in the diatrict of 
Ghaanln. xliz* 

Urgnndab, the, 1070 nO, for the 
Arghand*ab, which aee. 

Grjand, 62 andn9, for Ua-gand, 
the city in Fargbinahi 

Crkan, 892 n 6, aame aa tTrgln« 
which aee* 

Urmnrdan or Armardan. See 
nndef TTmurdan. 

Uma-deaa or the Upper An-dea,— 
a part of Tibbat, 787 and 9. 

Ur-Ta|^ or Ur-T5gb,-^r 

Ur-Tak or Ur-TaV»^a range of 
monntaina in Mn^uliatin, 876 fi» 
879n, 970n2. See alao under 
Uln^-T^* 

Urumchi,— »a city in the country 
of the I^ura, 918 n. 

Urumi or ArQmT,~a city In the 
territory of Ting^at or IfiekUlt 
1066 n. 

Urumi, aea of,— ‘the Lake Urn* 
mlah in Afarbiljan, 1262 n* 


Urumiah, Lake,— in Afarbaijan, 
1262 a* 

Uromtai,— a city in the oonntvy of 
the I-|^ura, 918 n. 

Uruaor Boa, country of, ll66n, 
1168 a, 117191. 

Uaaneth,«-a fortreas in C&ariia* 
tin, 1001a. [668 n 2. 

Uab,— a place near Bagh^e^, 622a, 

Uah, — a city in the territory of 
Fari^anah, in Hawara-un-Nahr, 
921a, 962 a. 

Uakan-Luk, the,— a range of monn« 
taina in the country of the I- 
gkura, 889 a. 

Uaun, the,— a rirer iaauing from 
the monntaina of Buldan Ka-fr 
and falling into the riror of Ar* 
dish in Turkiatan, 1143 a. 

tJ-tifdi,— or 

U*tak, — a tract of country ip ICu- 
ghuliatan, 1178 a. 

ntrar,— a diatrict and town in 
Turkiatan, 862a 1, 266 e, 272 
andal, 278 anda6, 280n9, 
889a, 800n, 908 a, 911a, 920fi, 
958 a, 966, 966, 969 andnl, 970 
and a 2, 971 a, 975 and a 5, 978 
and a, 986 a, 986 a, 988 a, 1041, 
1184 a, — alao called Farab, which 
aee. 

Ozbakiatan, the country of the 
Uzbaka in Turkiatln, 800 a. 

’U^di hoapital,— of Bai^dad, found- 
ed by ’Ufd-ud-Daulah Buwlah, 
1248n. 

Uagand,— a city and town in the 
territory of Farg^inah, in Mawa- 
ra-un-Nahr, 62 a 9, 68 a, 188 
aandaS, 908 a, 921 a, 922a. 

Uajand, 62 a 9, for Uagand, the 
city in FariJianah. 
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Yaonf,— incorreot spelling of Wo^f, 
the Tillage in the diatriot of Da^* 
did, 1254 n. 

Vaihnnd, 830 n 7, for Waihind, 
which Bee. 

Valania, the country between the 
Danube and the Atil or Volga, 
1168 n. 

Van, Lake, — ^iu Armenia, 1264 n. 
See alao under ?fin« 


Vladimr,— « territorj in the conn- 
try of thoUrua [Buaaiana], 
1171 n. 

Volga, the, 1170 n 8. See alao un« 
der the Wolga. 

Vu-ohang-Fu, capital of the Ohi- 
neae proyinoe of Ha-quang, 
1219 n, 1221 n. 


Wabem,*^ town of Switaerlaud 
near Bern, xvli. 

Wabhind or Wabhand, 76 n 2 . See 
under Behind and Waihind* 

Wadawajjd,— a town of ^arjiatin 
in Q^uraaSn, 869 andnS, 870n« 

Wadi, the,— the ralley of tho Tig- 
ria and the Eaphiates, 1260 and 
n6. 

Wadi, the,— a valley near the 
*Ayn-i-Jalut in Syria, 1277 n. 

Wiekil furiAiu or BIjand,-*a 
atronghold in the country of the 
Makr!ta,047n. 

Waeij^in,— a district in the coun- 
try of CfliQr. 817 n 4 . 

Wahand, 76, 80». Bee under 
Behind and Waihind. 

Wahind, 76, 77. Bee under Behind 
and Waihind. 

Wahind-Bagar, the, — the river of 
Waihind or the Indue, 80». 


Waihind or Behind,— a city on 
tho bank of the river Sind, 76 
andn2, 77 n, 78 n, 79 n, 80 n, 
81 n, 293 n, 8d9n7, 1018n, 1043 
n 1, 1217 n. 

Waihind, — the ancient name of 
IKandabarof Afghanistan, 1018 n. 

Wajiah, — a district and castlo in 
the country of ^ur, 840 and 
n 1, 392 and n 6. 

Wajiristan,— a district and town 
in the country of Ghur, 103 n 6, 
824n, 834 andn8, 857 andnl, 
866, 869, 447, 491. 

Wajsaward, 870n, for Wadawajid, 
which aee. 

Wakff-*a village in the diatriot of 
Baghdad, 1264 n. 

Wallin, — a tract of country in 
Central Asia, 1044 n. 

Wakhsh, — a dopendenoy of Badakh* 
ll^n, 890,424 andn2,426and 
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«6, 488.480, 4H009«. Also 
called Khntlan* 

Walfigh-Ab, the,— a river iraning 
oat of Tarkiatin and falling into 
the Oxoa near Tirmid, 426 n6| 
009 n. 

Wallan,— inoorreotly for Waligb- 
tiin, xlviii, 288 n, 289 n, 290 n 4, 
1017 n, 1018 n, 1019 n, 1020n, 
1026 n. 

Walidtin, — a tract of conntry in the 
JazTrah [Mesopotamia], 228 n 4. 

Walln, — an error for Walwalij, 
which see, 288 n 8, 1018 n. 

Walsbian,— a town north of Bamian 
and Ghaznln. 1018 n. 

Walshtan, — a district in the country 
of Ghur. 317 n 4. 

Walisljt,— -a territory in the moun- 
tain tract of WaranI, in the 
country of ^ur, 819 andn 6, 681 
andn, 1018 n« 

Walishtin, 317 n 4, 581 n. See 

under Walight of Ghur> 

Waliahtan,— a tract of country in 
^ulJ^aristan of Balldb, xlyiii, zlix, 
681 andn, 1016, 1017 n, 1018 n, 
1019 n, 1020 n, 1026 n. 

Walistan, — a town in the territory 
of Khurasan, 319 n 5. 

Walkh,— a town in TuU^iristan of 
Balkh, 426 #t6, 989 n, 1002 and 
n4, 1004, 1023 andn 9, 1024 n 2, 

1025 andn andn 3, 1026, 1027 
n 8, 1064, 1068 n 8, 1061 n 7. 

WalwoliJ,— a town in the district 
of Bal^i, in Khurasan. 288 fi 8, 
426 n6, lOlOn, 1017 n, lOlSn, 

1026 n, 1153. 

Wamlan,— incorrectly for Walis^- 
tin, zlriii, 288 fi 8, 289 n, 290 

n4i 


Wimlan, 288 n 8. Same as Bamlln, 

which SCO. 

Wimnnd, for Waihind in Reynolds’ 
version of al-’Utbl, 76 n 8. 

Win [vul. Van], Lake,— in Arme- 
nia, 1264n, 1275 n2. 

Wana-Ganga, the, — a river of Hin- 
dustin, 688 n. 

Wan J -rut , — a territory in the Mul- 
tan province, 723 and n 1, 726 n 6. 

Warangul, in the Dakhan, formerly 
called Arangul, 680 n. 

Woranl, — a mountain tract in the 
country of Ghur, 319, 1018 n« 

Warshad,— or 

Warshndah, — a territory in the 
country of ^Qr, 339 and n 6. 

Warshnr, 839 n 6, fof Warshadah, 
which see. 

War-Tigi, — or 

War-TiV>"*A range of mountains 
in Muf^ulistan, 875 a. 

Warwilin, 426 n 6, for Zawalln, the 
district of Balkh. 

WB8it,*a district and town in 
'Irak, 10, 1261 n 7. 

Wawnlin,— a town in the vicinity 
of fundus, 288 n 3. 

Waziribad,— a town of Hindustan, 
678 nl. 

Wojc,— a plain in the territory of 
Ghur. 872 n 8. 

Wesah, — a district of Miwara-un- 
Nahr, 423 fi 8. 

Western Asia, 126a 8, 879 n, 030a, 
llOOnl. 

Western Lyau,— the empire of the 
Kin with the Chinese, 921 a. 

Western Kammp, 663 a. 

Western Turkistan, 980 a 8. 

W]ia-ohew,*^a town in the district 
of Si-gan-fh, in China, 1218 a. 
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Whan^chew, — a city in the OhineBe 
proWnoe of Karohin, 1141 n, 
1218 n. 

Wbatinfahy fortress of, 79 n, 80n. 
Same as Bathia^ah or Bhatin- 
dah, which see. 

Whaylejr, — a town in the country 
of KJiita or Qh^n, 958 n. 

Wihar, 552 n3« — name of Bihar in 
Sanskrit. 

Wihat or Bihat, the, 685 n, 536 s, 
537 n. See the Bihat. 

Wihatah or Bihatah, the, 536 n. 
See under the Bihat. 

Wijayapur or Bijaipur,— a town of 
HinduBtkn, 660 n 4. 


Wikrampur or Bikrnmpur,-— a town 
of Hindustan south-east of Dha- 
kah, 558 nl. 

Windsor Castlo, 651 n 6. 

Wolga, the,— the Volga of the 
maps, 870 n, 1000 n, 1169 n, 1170 
n3, 1172 n 9, 1173 n, 1290 n9. 
It is also called the Atil. 

Wurdhan, 561 n 8, for Burdhan-kot, 
which aoo. 

Wurmash^i^i 392 n6. 

Wurudah-Dnjz, — a fortress in the 
mountainons tract between Ha- 
madan and the Siw^ of Bagh* 
did, 1238n8w 


X. 

Xandu, the name in Eamusio of I capital of the Qhingfsiab dynasty 
Shang-tu or Kay-ping-Fu, the I in Tartaryi 1219nt 


Takah furu^, — the place where the 
i^an was buried, 1123 n. 
Also styled BulllMhi or Burll^an 
l^aldun. 

Takah Wandur, — a mountain range 
in Mugh^ii^tan, 1143 n,— formerly 
called Buldan Ki-Ir. 

Ya'kibah,— a district in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baghdad. 1255 n. 

Yalarwan^a fortress in Gharjis- 
t|m of 115 n 6, 1072 

n 6 . Same as Balarwan of ^ar- 
jistan, which see. 

Yalisa-g||un» 020 for Bilisa|dl^» 

which soe* 


Yamak or Yamak, — a district and 
town in Turkistln, 961 n. 

Yaman,^a prorinco in Arabia, 
zzxiii, 6, 7, 8, 26 and n 2, 188 
140 n 5, 203. 214 and n 6, 226 and 
n 7, 228 and n 4, 303 n 7. 

Yamnna, the, — another name of 
the Jun or Jnmnab, 733 n 7, 742 
n 9. See also under the Jun. 

Yaxigi-kant,-^ town on the Si^uu 
[ Jaxartes], 970 n 2. 

YangtsI, the, — a river of Md|^u^ 
liatan, 1256 n 6. 

Taras or Yasar, — a fortress in the 
territory of Sijistun, 1028 n. 
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rorlandy— • oit/ tonUi-etsi of 
Kighgliar> 899ii^ 822 ii| 942ii, 
d84is 1044n. 

Yailikal or B— hfal. Dara*li or Pftat 
of,— on Uio road to 
1206 ». 

Taaaa Mnr-lOi the,— a rirer la- 
Buing from the moantainB of 
BUdan Ka-ir and falling in^ 
the riTor of ArdiQh io Turkifl* 
tin, 1143 n. 

Tatar or Titur, — a fort ttearthe 
Junction of the Li*ir-wal with 
the Ab-i-8ind, 77 n, 78 %» 

Tatar or Taras,— a fortress in Si* 
jist&n, 1028 n. 

Toad, — a town in the territorj of 
Af arhiljtn, 296 n. 

Yazdawlah or Zaudiah,— a depen* 
denoy of Hirat, 287 n. 

Taiwan,— a plain in the territory 
of Sind, 1047 n 4. Also oaUed 
MIrwan and Nirwin* 

Tehn, — amoontainronge of Slits^ 
958 n. 

Yellow Lake, the,— the StrT|^*Kolf 
of Badakhshan, 1 y. 

Yellow Biver, the,— in Mongolia, 

060a. 

Yellow Valley,— the SirIgh-¥o1, in 

Badakh^n, It. 


Teng^va^ mn, tar V«ig!.k*iit, 
which sao« 

Yenissel, the, 068 n, for the Jam 
or Kham*Mnrih>. 

Yen*kingg— a city a little north of 
Pekin, 058 n. 

Tifhnr oountzy of 

Turkistin, 267, 27a Bee under 
the oountry. 

Titor or Tatar, — a fort near the 
Junction of the L&'ir-wil with 
the Abd-Sind, 77n,78w. 

Tlale, 093 n, for llil, the fortress 
of Miaandaran, which see. 

Tughmi,— a city aud territory in 
Turkistin, 902 n, 000 n, 935n3, 
1168n3. 

Tnghii^a*oul,— a city or town in 
Turkistin, 936 n 8. 

Yiimghal,— a place in Mnghalistin, 
1268n8. 

Tunao, sea of,— the Mediterranean, 
1223 n. 

Tun*nan,— a tract of country in 
Tibhat, 1217 s, 1218n, 1221 n. 

Yurat. See under the Ulugh Yurat 
or Afal Yurat. 

Yuslfand or Uzkaud, — ^a oity in 
Turkistin, 971 n. 


Zabil, 1020 n, wrong q>eUing of 
Zabul. 

Zabul, — a district and town in the 
country of ^hur, 309 n, 819 n 5, 
370, 880, 1020n, 1022 n. 

Zabulestan, 1017 f* for Zsbulistln, 
which SCO. 


ZIbulistIn,— a tract of country 
north-east and south-east of 
Ghasnin. 88n2, I84n, 866 n, 
).017n, 1020 a. See also under 
Zawulistan. 

Zafarabad,— a city of Hindustln, 
08 n 0,691 n. 
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Zamuii— a district in the oonntrj 
of Cfliur. 886. 

Zamln-i-Diwar,— a district in the 
territory of Ghur. in j^nrlsan, 
21,74, 111, 186 n, 267, 817 it 6, 
820 n 8, 824», 829n, 860, 856 
n7, 874 andn8, 886, 898, 894, 
897, 492 n 7, 493 n, 1018 It. See 
also under Dlwar. 

Zamln of IjLufdar, 74. See under 

ly^ufd&r. 

Zaug, fortress of, 1072 it 4, sautb as 
Lang, which see. 

Zir-i-Margh,-*a mountain of Man* 
desh in the country of Ghur. 
306 audit 4, 318, 831, 410 and 
It 5. 

Zaran or Basan,— a tract in the 
country of Cftiur. 326 n. 

Zaranj, the capital city of the ter- 
ritory of Sijiatan of Khurasan, 
xxi?, 20 It 3, 188 It 7, 195 It 2, 
309 n, 818 It 6, 1122 it, 1123 n. 

Zanr,-*a plain in the territory of 
^ur, 872 and It 8. 

ZarlstaUi—a district in the country 
of Ghur. 819 It 6. 

Zar-koh,— a fortress in the ^uhis* 
tan of the Mula^idah, 1192 n. 

Zarnnk, — a town of Miwarii-uu- 
Nahr,975it6. 

Zaudlah or Yazdawiah,— a depend- 
ency of Hirat, 287 n. 
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Ziwah,--« town in the district of 
Niahapur, 989 it, 1196 it, 

Zawalln,— a district in the territory 
of Balkih, in Khurasan. 426 n 6 

1018 It. 

Zawul, 819 It 5, 880. Same as Za- 
bul, which see. 

Zawalistan,— another name of the 
territory of Sijiatan, in Khurasan. 
16, 21, 67 It 8, 71, 87 It, 88 It 2. 102, 
106, 184 n, 267, 317 and it 4, 320, 
866 It, 1017 It, 1020it, 1119, 1120 
n2, 1133. 

Zawzan, «-a town in the province 
of Kishapur, in BGiurasSn. 177 
n 6, 268 n, 266 n, 28 1 n 5, 282 n 7, 
283 and itit 8 and 9, 286 n 7, 287 it. 

Zeran,— a darah in the province of 
Karman east of ghaluzan, 499 n. 

Zemi, the ancient capital of the 
country of @bur, 1057 it 4. 

Zihhii or Bikht, 11 97 it 8, for the 
fortress of Sar-i-Tal^t in the 
Kuhistan, 

Zinjan,— ’a town of A^arbaijan, 
995 n. 

Zinjan,— a town in the territory of 
KhurisSn. xzix, 821 n 5. 

^ublk-i-Maran, castle of,— a for- 
tress near Bamiln, 304n 1, 1026it. 

Zumisht,— a town in the province 
of Karmln, 499 it. 



BBRATA. 

P. 7| for lines 6-7a snbstitnte 

Akbur^Namah, of Abn'l Fail *Allami, thOi 869 n 2, 880 n, 883 n> 888 n 
889 a, 894 ». 

Akbtf-Kamah, of Faifi the Sarhindf, the, a? i. 

P. 13, 1. 42 h, d$U p. 145 n A add 

Aytis,*— one of the officers of Malik Shih, son of Baka*ad-dm Bar- 
klSruk, the Sal ju^I soTereigo, 145 n 4, 






